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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 

This edition of the Smaller Classical Dictionary is a reprint of 
the revised edition published in 1912. Errors and misprints 
have been corrected; the bibliography has been brought up 
to date; and the illustrations have been drastically revised. 
The genealogical table of Alexander's descent is new. 

J.W. 


PREFACE TO EDITION 

This SniaUot' Classical Dictionary is a reprint of Mr. E. H. 
Blakeney’s condensed edition of Smith's Classical Dictionary. 
Both the text and the illustrations have been revised and 
brought up to date in the light of modern research and archae- 
ology. A large number of references have been added to more 
recent publications in all branches of Classical Scholarship. 
The lists and bibliography at the beginning of the volume have 
been completely rewritten, and the genealogical tables are new. 

J.W. 


PREFACE TO 1910 EDITION 

This little Classical Dictionary is, in the main, a reprint of 
Dr. Smith's Dictionary published many years ago. But a con- 
siderable amount of revision has been made ; few of the longer 
articles appear exactly in the form in which they originally 
appeared ; and a great deal of new matter has been introduced 
in order to bring the work up to date, as far as was consistent 
with the publishers' plan of including in Everyman's Library 
a short and concise companion to the classics. Armed with 
this book, the average reader will have I'ttle difficulty in under- 
standing classical allusions as they appear, not only in standard 
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vi PREFACE TO 1910 EDITION 

English writer^^, but also in the periodical literature of our time. 
The references which I have added to the more important 
articles will enabk‘ any one who is anxious to follow up a clue 
to do so with ease and rapidity. 

The publishers have been very generous in their inclusion 
in this dictionary of a goodly number of half-tone blocks. 
These should prove of the utmost help to readers. It is little 
use writing notes on the characteristics of the greater sculptors 
of Greece, for example, unless one can point the student to 
some really adequate reproduction of their masterpieces. A 
photograph of the ‘ Hermes ' of Praxiteles — one of the loveliest 
creations of antiquity — is worth pages of descriptive eloquence. 

One innovation I should like to call attention to. In the 
older edition of Smith's Dictionary the names of Greek gods 
were generally followed by their (supposed) Latin equivalents; 
for, until the last few years, it was the usual practice to call 
Greek gods by Latin names. But Jupiter, though akin to, is 
not the same as Zeus; Minerva is in no wise Athena. A still 
worse danger, however, in this indefensible practice, lies in the 
fact that we begin to invest Greek gods with Latin (or Alex- 
andrian) natures ! Hence the need of putting a stop to a method 
of nomenclature that is fertile only in misconception. 

I cannot hope to have eradicated all errors from the book, or 
to have included everything that 'every man* might de- 
siderate; but* within its modest limits, I trust this well-known 
and valued Dictionary will, in its new and improved shape, be 
useful and not misleading. 

E. H. Blakeney. 


The King's School, Ely, August 1910. 
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THE CHIEF GREEK WRITERS AND ARTISTS 

(excluding philosophical writers) 

Arranged in chronological order 


Poetry and Drama 


Homer 

Simonides 

Aristophanes 

Hesiod 

Anacreon 

Menander 

Archilochus 

Aeschylus 

Theocritus 

Tyrtaeus 

Pindar 

Callimachus 

Aleman 

Bacchylides 

Leonidas 

Alcaeus 

Sophocles 

Apollonius Rhodius 

Sappho 

Euripides 

Meleager 


See also Greek Anthology 


History, Geography, 

Essays 

Herodotus 

Strabo 

Pausanias 

Thucydides 

Arrian 

Diogenes Laertius 

Xenophon 

Lucian 

Athenaeus 

Polybius 

Plutarch 

Oratory 

Procopius 

Andocides 

Isocrates 

Aeschines 

Lysias 

Isaeus 

Novels 

Demosthenes 

Chariton 


Long us 

Heliodorus 


Achilles Tatius 


Architecture and Sculpture 

Phidias 

Ictinus 

Scopas 

Myron 

Callicrates 

Praxiteles 

Polycletus 

Pythius 

Lysippus 


Painting and Pottery 

Brygus 

Execias 

Panaenus 

Epictetus 

Micon 

Zeuxis 

Euphronius 

Polygnotus 

Apelles 



THE CHIEF PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOLS OF ANTIQUITY 

and 

Some of their most distinguished members 

The Ionians were mainly occupied with physical and cosmological 
speculations; Thales, Anaximenes, Anaximander, ^eraclitus. 

The Pythagoreans instituted the systematic study of numbers and 
taught meta-psychosis: Pythagoras, Alcmaeon Sf Croton, Archytas, 
Philolaus. 

The Eleatics held monism as a common tenet : Xenophanes, Parmen- 
ides, Zeno of Elea, Melissus. 

The Pluralists were opposed to the monism of the Eleatics: Empedo- 
cles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus. 

The Sophists were itinerant teachers who professed to instruct their 
pupils in ‘ virtue ’ which amounted to the way to material prosperity : 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicus. 

Socrates inquired into the right conduct of life by critical dialectic. He 
was also the founder of formal logic. 

The Minor Socratic Schools: 

(a) The Megarians used the doctrine of the Eleatics to criticize other 
schools: Euclid of Megara, Stilpo, Menedemus. 

{b) The Cy reflates taught that sensual pleasure is the end of life, they 
were forerunners of Epicureanism : Aristippus, Theodorus, Hegesias, 
Anniceris. 

(^:) The Cynics rejected all conventions, possessions, and social 
relationships: Antisthenes, Diogenes, Crates. 

The Academy held as its fundamental doctrine the Theory of Ideas. 
Particular attention was given to biology and mathematics: Plato, 
Speusippus, Xenocrates, Grantor. 

The Peripatetics were devoted to metaphysics and scientific research. 
They laid the foundations of all subsequent science : Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Eudemus, Aristoxenus, Demetrius of Phalerum. 

The Sceptics (drawn partly from the Latin Academy) denied the possi- 
bility to know the nature of things: Pyrrho, Arcesilaus, Carneades, 
Clitornachus, Aenesidemus. 

The Stoics maintained that virtue must be practised for its own sake, 
that it raises its adherents above all passions : Zeno, Panaetus, Posi- 
donius, Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius. 

The Epicureans believed, as against the Stoics, that virtue is desirable 
simply as a means to happiness or peace of mind ; Epicurus, Metrodorus, 
Hermarchus, Poly stratus, Apollodorus. 

The N^-Oplatonists added to a strong mystical tendency derived from 
Philo Judaeus a synthesis of elements Pythagorean, Platonic, Aristo- 
telian, and Stoic: Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Porphyry, lamblichus, 
Proclus. 
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CHIEF LATIN WRITERS 


Poetry and Drama 

Ennius 

Virgil 

Persius 

Plautus 

Horace 

Lucan 

Terence 

Tibullus 

Martial 

Lucretius 

Propertius 

Juvenal 

Catullus 

Ovid 

Claud ian 


History, Essays, Letters 

Cato the Censor 

Livy 

Pliny the Elder 

Varro 

Vitruvius 

Pliny the Younger 

Caesar 

Paterculus 

Suetonius 

Sallust 

Tacitus 

Aulus Gellius 


Oratory and Philosophy 

Hortensius 

Seneca the Elder 

Quintilian 

Cicero 

Seneca the Younger 

Marcus Aurelius 


Law 


Salvius Julianus 

Paulus 

Dlpiaii 

Gains 

Papinian 

Treboniar 


Novels 


Petronius 

Appuleius 


xi 




PATRISTIC LITERATURE 


Apostolic Fathers 

The Did ache Poly carp' 

Epistle of Barnabas Ignatius 

Clement of Rome 

Greek Apologists (second and third centuries) 

Justin Martyr Athenagoras Origen 

Aristides Clement of Alexandria Irenaeus 


Latin Fathers and Apologists (third century) 

Minucius Felix Arnobius Cyprian 

Tcrtullian Lactantius Hippolytus 


Athanasius 

Eusebius 

Basil 


Greek Post-Nicene Fathers 


Gregory of Nazianzen 
Gregory of Nyssa 
Cyril of Alexandria 


Cyril of Jerusalem 
[Chrysostom 
John Damascene 


Latin Post-Nicene Fathers 

Ambrose Augustine Vincent 

Jerome Leo the Great Prudentius 



SOME DATES IN ANCIENT HISTORY 


B.C, 

c, 2400-1400. Minoan civilization, 
c. 1600. Achaeafl invasion of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, 
c. 1500-1000. Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion. 

c, 1200. Achaean capture of Troy. 
c. 1000. Dorian invasion. Etrus- 
cans reach Italy. 

c. 900. Homer and the Greek epics. 
814. Traditional date of foun- 
dation of Carthage. 

776. Traditional date of first 
Olympic Games. 

753. Traditional date of foun- 
dation of Rome. 

650-500. Etruscans dominant in 
Italy. 

594. Solon archon at Athens. 
560-527. Tyranny of Pisistra- 
tus. 

546. Capture of Sardis by Cyrus. 
527-510. Tyranny of Hippias 
and Hipparchus. 

509. Expulsion of the Tarquins. 
502. Reforms of Clisthenes. 

450. The Twelve Tables. 
499-449. Persian Wars (Mara- 
thon 490, Salamis 480). 
478. Confederacy of Delos. 
462-429. Supremacy of Pericles. 
431-404. Peloponnesian War. 
404-371. Spartan supremacy. 
390. Sack of Rome by the Gauls. 
371-362. Theban hegemony. 
343-200. Three Samnite wars. 
340. Latin War. 

"338. Battle of Chaeronea. 
336-323. Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon. 

301. Battle of Ipsus. 

281-275. War between Rome 
and Pyrrhus. 


B.C. 

264-41. First Punic War. 

229-219. Two Illyrian wars. 

215, 200-196, 171-167, 149-148. 

Four Macedonian wars. 

1^6. Achaean War; destruction 
of Corinth by the Romans. 

1 33-1 22. Tribunate of the 
Gracchi. 

111-106. Jugurthine War. 

102-100. Cimbri and Teuton! 
defeated by Marius. 

90. Social War. 

88-92. Civil war between 
Marius and Sulla. 

88-84, 83-82, 74-63. Three 

Mithridatic wars. 

63. Conspiracy of Catiline. 

60. First Triumvirate. 

58-51. Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul. 

49-48. Civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey. 

46. Battle of Thapsus. 

44. Death of Caesar. 

43. Second Triumvirate, fol- 
lowed by second civil war. 

42. Battle of Philippi. 

31. Battle of Actium. 

27. Establishment of the 
empire under Augustus. 

A.D. 

14. Death of Augustus. 

70. Destruction of Jerusalem. 

1 1 4-1 17, 1 61-166. Parthian 

wars. 

285-305. Reign of Diocletian. 

330. Foundation of Constanti- 
nople. 

395. Division of the empire by 
Arcadius and Honorius. 

451. Deieat of Attila at ChAlons. 

476. End of the Western Empire. 
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LIST OF ROMAN EMPERORS 


Augustus, 27 B.C.-A.D. 14 

Tiberius, 14-37 
Caligula, 37-4 t 
C laudius, 41-54 
Nero, 54-68 
Galba, June 68- Jan. 69 
Otho, Jan.-April 69 
Vitellius, Jan.-Dcc. 69 
Vespasian, 69-79 
Titus, 79-81 
Domitian, 81-96 
Nerva, 96-98 
Trajan, 98-117 
Hadrian, 117-38 
Antoninus Pius, 138-61 
(Marcus Aurelius, 161-80 
(L. Verus, 161-9 
Commodus, 180-92 
Pertinax, Jan. -March 193 
[Didius J ulianus, March- J une, 193] 
[Pescennius Niger, spring- win ter, 

193-4] 

Septimius Severus, 193-21 1 
jCaracalla, 211-17 
(Geta, 211-12 
Macrinus', 217-18 
Elagabalus, 218-22 
Alexander Severus, 222-35 
Maximinus, 235-8 
(Gordian I, 238 
1 Gordian II, 238 
I Pupienus Maximus, 238 
(Balbinus, 238 
Gordian III, 238-44 
(Philip I, 244-9 
t Philip II, 247-9 
Decius, 249-51 
Trebonianus Gallus, 251-3 
Aemilian, 253 
(Valerian, 253-60 
(Gallienus, 253-68 
Claudius II, 268-70 
[Quintillus, 270] 

Aurelian, 270-5 
Tacitus, 275-6 


Florian, March-June 276 
Probus, 276-82 
Carus, 282-3 
JCarinus, 282-5 
(Numerian, 283-4 
(Diocletian, 285-305 
(Maximian, 286-505 
Constantius (^hlorus, 305-6 
Galerius, 305-10 
Licinius, 308-24 
Flavius Severus, 306-7 
Maxentius, 306-12 
Maximinus, 308-14 
Constantine the Great, 306-37 
j' Constantine II, 337-40 
■jConstans, 337-50 
(Constantinus II, 337-61 
Magnentius, 350 -3 
Julian, 361-3 
Jovian, 3^3-4 
(Valentinian I, 364-75 
(Valens, 364-78 
Gratian, 367-83 
Valentinian II, 375-92 
Theodosius I, 378-95 

Western Empire 
Ilonorius, 395-423 
Valentinian III, 425-55 
Petronius Maximus, 4 55 
Avitus, 455-6 
Majorian, 457-61 
Libius Severus, 461-5 
Anthemius, 467-72 
Olybrius, 472 
Glycerius, 473 
Julius Nepos, 474-5 
Romulus Augustulus, 476 

Eastern Empire 
Arcadius, 395-408 
Theodosius II, 408-450 
Marcian, 480-457 
Leo I, 457-474 
Zeno, 474-491 


• Dates are those during which the emperor named reigned as Augustus. Names 
in square brackets indicate that this pereon, though proclaimed by sections of the 
troops, did not secure the empire. 
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A SMALLER 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

A 


Ab&cus: 1. In architecture, the flat 
Ktone on the top of a column. 2. A dice 
hoard. 3. A mathematician*H table, 
covered with sand, on which flffiires were 
drawn. 4. A counting-board. 5. A 
sideboard. 

Abae, ancient town of Phocis, on the 
boundaries of Boeotla; celebrated for a 
temple and oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
Abaeus. 

Abantes, the ancient inhabitants of 
Euboea.- Of Tliracinn origin, they first 
settled In Phocis, built Abac, and after- 
wards cr(.ws6d. to Euboea. They assis- 
ted In colonlzinfir several Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor. 

Abantl&dSa. a descendant of Abas, but 
especially Acrlsius, the son, and Perseus, 
the grreat-grandson. A female descien- 
dant, as Danati and Atalanta, was called 
Abantias. 

Ab&rls, a priest of Apollo, fled from a 
plague in the Caucasus to Greece. He is 
said to have taken no earthly food, and 
to have carried an arrow, the gift of 
Apollo. 

Abas: 1. Son of Metanira, changed by 
Demetcr Into a lizard, because he mocked 
the goddess when at his mother’s house 
she draiilc eagerly to quench her thirst 
after her wanderings. 2. Twelfth king 
of Argos, grandson of Danaus, and father 
of Acrlsius and Proetus. lie was awarded 
the shield of Danaus, sacred to Hera. 
The sight of it could reduce a revolted 
people to submission. 

Abdfira, town of N. Thrace, founded 
from Clazomenae, c. 650 b.c. The birth- 

{ )lace of Democritus and I’rotagoras ; but 
ts Inhabitants were accounted stupid, 
and ‘ Abderlte * was a term of reproach. 

Abella or Avella, town of Campania, 
not far from Nola. Celebrated for fruit 
trees, whence Virgil calls it malifera, 
Abellinum {Avellino), town in Sam- 
nlum, at the foot of Mt. Parthenlus, the 
modern Montevergine. 

Aberolus. See EriTArn of Aberoius. 
Abg&rus, Acb&rus, or Augarus, a name 
common to many rulers of Edessa, in 
Mesopotamia. One is supposed by 
Eusebius to have written a letter to 
Christ, now believed spurious, which he 
found in a church at Edessa and trans- 
lated from the Syriac. 

Abn6ba Mons, range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany. 
Abdrlglnes (Gk. AuiocMhones)^ the 


original inhabitants of a country. But 
tho Aborigines in Italy are, in the Latin 
writers, regarded as an ancient people 
who drove the Slculi out of Latium, and 
there became the ancestors of tho Latinl. 

Aborrhas, branch of tho Euphrates, 
called the Araxes by Xenophon. 

AbsyrtUB or Apsyrtus, son of Ae^tes, 
king of Colchis, Medea’s brother, whom 
she took with her when she fled with 
Jason. Being pursued by her father, she 
murdered him, cut his body in pieces, and 
strewed them on the road, that her father 
might bo detained by gathering the Umbs 
of Ills child. 

Abus (Humber), river in Britain. 

Abpdos; 1. Town of the Troad on the 
Hellespont. See also Hellespontus. 2. 
City of Upper Egypt, near the W. bank 
of the Nile; once second to Thebes, but in 
Strabo’s time (a.d. 14) a village. It had 
a temple of Osiris and a Memnonium, 
both still standing, and an oracle. Here 
woe found the Inscription known as the 
Table of Abydos, which contains a list of 
the Egyptian kings. 

Abj^la or Ablla. one of the Columns of 
Hercules. See also (Lvlpe. 

Ac&dfimla and -ia, grove on the Cephis- 
Rus, near Athens, sacred to the hero 
Acadornus, and subRcquently a gym- 
nasium, adorned by Cimon with plane 
and olive plantations and with statues. 
Here taught Plato, and afti*r him his fol- 
lowers, who were honoc called the 
Academic philosophers (Academici). 

Ac&mag: 1. Son of Theseus and 
Phaedra, accompanied Diomedes to 
Troy to demand the smrondcr of Helen. 
2. Sou of An tenor and Thcano, one of 
the bravest Trojans. 3. One of the 
leaders of the Thracians in the Trojan 
War, slain by the Tclamonian Ajax. 

Acarnan, one of the Epigoni, son of 
Alcmaeon and CalllrrhoS, and brother of 
Amphoterus. Their father was mur- 
dered by Phegeus, when they were very 
young; but they attained immediate 
maturity by the intervention of Zeus and 
slew Phegeus, his wife, and his two sons. 
They afterwards went to Epirus, where 
Acarnan founded Acarnania. 

Acarnania, most westerly province of 
Greece, bounded on tho N. by the 
AmbracJtan Gulf; on tho W. and S.W. by 
the Ionian Sea; on the N.E. by Amphf- 
iochia; and on the E. by Aetolia. Tho 
name of Acarnania does not occur In 
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Homer. In ancient times the land was 
inhabited by the Taphli, Teleboae, and 
Leleacs, and subsequently by the Curotes. 
At a later time a colony from Ar^os, said 
to have been led by Acarnan, settled in 
the country. In the seventh century 
B.c. the Corlntliians founded several 
towns on the coast. The Acarnaniaus 
first emerge from obscurl^ in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, 431 b.o. They were then 
a rude people, and they always remained 
behind the rest of the Greeks in civiliza- 
tion. They were good sllrigers, and are 
praised for their fidelity and courage. 
IMie different towns formed a league, 
which met at Stratus, and subsequently 
at Thyrium or Loucas. 

Aoastus, son of Pelias, king of lolcus, 
one of the Argonauts and of the Caly- 
donian hunters. His daughter was 
Laodamia. His sisters were induced by 
Medea to cut up their father and boil him, 
in order to make him young again. 
Acastus, in consequence, drove Jason and 
Medea from lolcus, and instituted funeral 
games in honour of his father. During 
these games. Hippolyte. the wife of 
Acastus, fell in love with Peleus. When 
Peleus refused to listen to her she accused 
him to her husband of having attempted 
her dishonour. Shortly afterwards, while 
Acastus and Peleus were hunting on Mt. 
Pelion, and the latter had fallen asleep, 
Acastus took his sword from him, and 
left him alone. He was, in consequence, 
nearly destroyed by the Centaurs ; but he 
was saved by Chiron or Hermes, returned 
to Acastus, and killed him, together with 
his wife. 

Aoca Larentla, wife of the shepherd 
Faustulus and nurse of Romulus and 
Remus, after they were taken from the 
she-wolf. Originally an earth goddess, of 
Etruscan origin. Her festival was on 
23rd December. 

Acclus or Attius, Lucius, Roman tragic 
poet, was b. 170 b.c., and lived to a 
neat age. His tragedies were imitated 
from the Greek, but he also wrote on 
Roman subjects {praetexteUa). Frag 
ments of his works survive. 

Aoco, chief of the Senonos in Gaul, 
induced his countrymen to revolt against 
Caesar, 53 B.o., by whom he was put to 
death. 

Aoesta. See Seqesta. 

AoestSs, mythical king of Sicily, son of 
a Trojan woman, of the name of Egesta 
or Segesta, who was sent by her father to 
Sicily to save her from the monsters 
which Infested the territory of Troy. 
When Egesta arrived in Sicily, the river 
god Crlmisus begot by her a son Acestes, 
who was afterwards regarded as the 
founder of the town of Segesta. Aeneas, 
on his arrival in Sicily, was hospitably 
received by Acestes. 

Aohael, one of the chief Hellenic races, 
originally dwelt in Thessaly, and from 
thence migrated to Peloponnesus, the 
whole of which became subject to them 
’^tb the exception of Arcadia, and the 
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country afterwards called Achaia. As 
they were the ruling nation in Pelopon- 
nesus in the heroic times, Homer fre- 
quently gives the name of Aohael to the 
collective Greeks. Recent research, how- 
ever, has shown that, while Homer's 
Acuaeans had their early home in 
Greece, they differed in material culture 
from the Mycenaean Pelasgians, and 
agree with the Celts of the north, that 
blue-eyed, fair-haired population whose 
blood runs in our oWn veins. On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Herac- 
lidae and the DorJA.ns, eighty years after 
the Trojan War, many of the Aohael 
under Tlsamenus. the son of Orestes, left 
their country and took possession of the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus, then 
inhabited by lonians, whom they expelled 
from the country, which was henceforth 
called Achaia. The expelled lonians 
migrated to Attica and Asia Minor. The 
Achael settled in twelve cities: Pellene, 
Aegira, Aegae, Bura, Hellce, Aegium, 
Rhypae. Patrae, Pharae, Olenus, Dyme. 
and Trltaea. These twelve cities formed 
a league for mutual defence and protec- 
tion. The Achael had little influence in 
the affairs of Greece till the time of the 
successors of Alexander. In 281 b.c. 
the Achaci, who were then subject to the 
Macedonians, resolved to renew their 
ancient league for the purpose of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke. This was the 
origin of the celebrated Achaean League. 
It did not, however, obtain much import- 
ance till 2C)1 B.C., when Aratus united to 
it his native town, Sicyon. The example 
of Sicyon was followed by Corinth and 
many other towns in Greece, and the 
league soon "necarae the chief political 
power in Greece. At length the Achael 
declared war against tlie Romans, who 
destroyed the league, and thus put an end 
to the independence of Greece.. Corinth, 
then the chief town of the league, was 
taken by the Roman general Mummlus, 
in 146 B.C., and the whole of southern 
Greece made a Roman province under 
the name of Achaia (q.v.). 

AohaemfinSs: 1. The ancestor of the 
Persian kings, who founded the family of 
the Achaemonldao. The Roman poets 
use the adjective Achaxmenius in the 
sense of Persian. 2. Son of Darius I, 
was governor of Egypt, and commanded 
the Egyptian fleet in the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, 480 B.o. He was 
debated and killed in battle. 460 b.c. 

Aohaemftnldfis or AohemSnIdfis, com- 
panion of Ulysses, who left him behind in 
Sicily, when he fled from the Cyclops. 

Aoh&ia: 1. The northern coast of the 
Peloponnesus, originally called Aegllea 
or Aeglalus, i.e. the coast-land, was 
bounded on the N. the Corinthian 
Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the S. by 
Elis and Arcadia, on the W. by the 
Ionian Sea, and on the E. by Sioyonla. 
Respecting its Inhabitants, see Aohaei. 
2. A district in Thessaly. 3. The Roman 
province including all Greece S. of a line 
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drawn from the Ambraolan to the Mallac 

^^charnae, principal denms of Attica, 
60 stadia N. of Athens. One of the plays 
of Aristophanes bears this name. 

Ach515us, largrest river in Oreeoe, rises 
in Mt. Pindus. and flows southward, 
forming the boundary between Acar- 
nania and Aetolia, and falls Into the 
Ionian Sea opposite the Islands called 
Echinades. it is^about 130 miles In 
length. The god or this river is described 
as the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as 
the eldest of his 3,000 brothers. He 
fought with Heracles for Delanira, but 
was conquered In the contest. He 
then took the form of a bull, but was again 
overcome by Heracles, who deprived him 
of one of his horns. According to Ovid 
{Mel. ix. 87), the Naiads changed the 
horn which Heracles took from Achelous 
into the horn of plenty. Achelous was 
regarded ns the representative of all fr< sh 
water: hence we And in Virgil Achcloia 
ponUa, that is, water in general. 

Aoh^rdn, the name of several rivers 
which were bjslieved to be connected with 
the lower woHu, 1. A river in Thes- 
protia in Epirus, which flows through the 
Acherusian swamps into the Ionian Sea. 

2. A river in Southern Italy in Bruttium, 
on which Alexander of Epirus perished. 

3. A river of the lower world, round which 
the shades hover. 

Aohdrontla: 1. Town in Apulia on a 
summit of Mt. Vultur, whence Horace 
speaks of celsae nidum Acheronlxac. 2. 
Town on the river Acheron, in Bruttium. 
See Aohekon, 2. 

AGhill§8, the hero of the Hind. Achilles 
was the son of Pelous, king of the 
Myrmldoncs in I’hthlotls, in Thessaly, 
and of the Nereid Thetis. From his 
father’s name he Is often called Pelidos, 
Pelelades, or Pelion, and from his CTand- 
father’s, Aeacldcs. He was educated by 
Phoenix, who taught him eloquence and 
the arts of w’ar. In the healing art he 
was instructed by Chiron, the centaur. 
According to one legend Ids mother, 
Thetis, sought to make him immortal, by 
dipping him In the Styx, and succeeded 
with the exception of the heel by which 
she held him. Thetis foretold him that 
hLs fate was either to gain glory and die 
early, or to live a long but inglorious life. 
The hero chose the former, and took part 
In the Trojan War, from which he knew 
that he was not to return. In flfty ships 
he led his hosts of Myrmldones, Hellenes, 
and Aehaeans against Troy. When 
Agamemnon was obliged to ^ve up 
Chrykeis to her father, he threatened to 
take away Brisels from Achilles, who sur- 
rendered her on the persuasion of Athena, 
but at the same time refused to take any 
further part In the war, and shut himself 
up in his tent. Zeus, on the entreaty of 
Thetis, promised that victory should be 
on the side of the Trojans, until the 
Aehaeans should have honom^ed her son. 
The affairs of the Greeks declined in 
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consequence, and they were at last pressed 
so hard, that an embassy was sent to 
Achilles, offering lilm rich presents and 
the restoration of Brisel's, but In vain. 
Finally, however, he was persuaded by 
Patroclus, his dearest friend, to allow the 
latter to make use of his men, his horses, 
and bis armour. Patroclus was slain, 
and when this news reached Achilles, he 
was seized with grief. Thetis consoled 
hlrm and promised new arms, to bo made 
by Hephaestus; and Iris exhorted him to 
rescue the body of Patroclus. Achilles 
now rose, and his thundering voice alone 
put tho Trojans to flight. When his new 
armour was brought to him, he hurried to 
tho field of battle, killed numbers of 
Trojans, and at length met Hector, whom 
he chased thrice around the walls of the 
city. He then slew him, tied his body 
to his chariot, and dragged him to tho 
ships of the Grooks; but ho afterwards 
gave up tho corpse to Priam, who came in 
person to beg for it. Achilles himself fell 
in the battle at tho Scaean Gate, before* 
Troy was taken. Achilles Is the principal 
hero of the Iliad, the handsomest and 
bravest of all the Greeks. 

AchillSs Tatlus, Alexandrine rhetori- 
cian, lived about a.d. 300. He la the 
author of a Greek romauco In eight books, 
Leucippe and Clitophon. Translation In 
Loeb Library (S. Gosclec). 

Achilleum, town near tho promontory 
Sigeum in tho Troad, where Acliilles was 
supposed to have been burled. 

Acillus Glabrlo. Sec Glabkio. 

Acis, son of Faunus, was beloved by the 
nymph Galatea: I’olyphomua, Jealous of 
him, crushed him under a rock. His 
blood gushing from under tho rock was 
changed by the nymph into the river 
Acis at the foot of Mt. Aetna. This story 
is related only by Ovid. 

Acoetes, a sailor who was saved by 
Bacchus, when his comnnnions were 
destroyed, because he was ‘he only one 
of the crew who had espouse ' i he cause of 
the god. 

Aoontius, a beautiful youth of the 
island of Ceos. Having come to Delos 
to celebrate tho festival of Diana, ho fell 
in love with Cydlppe, tho daughter of a 
noble Athenian. In order to gain her, he 
had recoiu’se to a stratagem. While she 
was Bitting In tho temple of Diana, he 
threw before her an apple upon which he 
had written the words: 'I swear by the 
sanctuary of Diana to marry Acontius.* 
The nurse took up the apple and handed 
It to Cydlppe. who read aloud what was 
written upon it, and then throw the apple 
away. But the goddess had hoard her 
vow: and the repeated Illness of the 
maiden, when she w'aa about to marry 
another man, at length compelled her 
father to give her in marriage to Acontius. 
For a modern sotting of this story see 
W. Morris. T?ie Earthly Paradise. In 1910 
a lost fragment of CalJlmachus {q.v.) des- 
cribing the Illness of Cydlppe and its 
cure, was brought to light and published 
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by Dr. Hunt in part vil of the Oxy^ 
rhynchus Papyri, 

Acrae. town In Sicily, W. of Syracuse, 
and 10 stadia from the river Anapus, 
founded by the Syraousans c. 660 b.o. 

Aorftgas. See Aorioentum. 

Aorlslus, son of Abas, klncr of Arffos, 
grandson of Lynceus, and erreat-grandson 
of Danaus. He was the father of Dana6. 

Aor6c6raunla, promontory In Epirus, 
Jotting out into the Ionian Sea. The 
coast was dangerous to ships, whence 
Horace speaks of infamea acopulos 
Acroceraunia (the rooks of ill fame). 

Aor6p611s. See under Athknaic. 

Aota: 1. Official enactments of the 
Boman emperors which, unless rescinded, 
Buocesslve rulers swore to observe. 2. 
Acta Senatus, official records of the 
proceedings of the senate: they were pre- 
served, and were consulted, e.g., by 
Tacitus. 3. Acta Dittrna, a daily 
gazette (from 69 b.o.) published at Rome 
and giving an account of outstanding 
social and political events. 

Aotae6n, celebrated huntsman, son of 
Arlstaeus and Autono6, a daughter of 
Cadmus. One day as he was hunting ho 
saw Artemis with her nymphs bathing, 
whereupon the goddess changed him into 
a stag, in which form he was torn to pieces 
by his fifty hounds on Mt. Cithaeron. 
Another version states that the punish- 
ment was Incurred for having claimed to 
excel the goddess in hunting. 

Aotaeus, earliest king of Attica. The 
adjective Aotaeus is used by the poets in 
the sense of Attic or Athenian. 

Acts, properly a piece of land running 
Into the sea. 1. Ancient name of Attica, 
used especially by the poets. Hence 
Orithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, is called Actias by Virgil. 
2. See ATHoS. J 

Aotium, promontory In Acamanla, at 
the entrance of the Ambraclan Gulf, off 
which Augustus gained the celebrated 
victory over Antony and Cleopatra, on 
2nd September 31 b.c. At Actlum there 
was a temple of Apollo, hence called 
Actlacus and Actius. This temple was 
beautified by Augustus, who established, 
or rather revived, a festival to Apollo, 
called Actla, and erected Nicopolls (o.v.) 
on the opposite coast, in commemoration 
of his victory. 

Actor: 1. Son of Delon and Dlomedes, 
father of Menoetius, and grandfather of 
Patroolus. 2. A companion of Aeneas, 
of whose conquered lance Turnus made a 
boast. 

Adherbal. See Jugurtila. 

Admfitus, king of Pherae In Thessaly, 
sued for Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, 
who promised her on condition that he 
should copie in a chariot drawn by lions 
and boars. This task Admetus per- 
formed by the assistance of Apollo. The 
god tended the flocks of Admetus for nine 
years, when he was obliged to serve a 
mortal for having slain the Cyclopes. 
Apollo prevaifed upon the Moirae or , 
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Fates to grant to Admetus deliverance 
from death, if his father, mother, or wife 
would die for him. Alcostls died In his 
I stead, but was brought bock by Heracles 
from the lower world. The story of 
Admetus was made the subject of one of 
the most famous of the plays of Euripides, 
Alceatia (translated by Browning m his 
Balau8tion*8 Adventure). 

AdSnis (Semitic Aden — Lord) corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Tammuz. 
A beautiful youth, he was beloved by 
Aphrodite. He dipd of a wound which he 
received from a Boar during the chase. 
The flower anemone sprang from his 
blood. The grief of the goddess at his 
death was so great, that the gods of the 
lower world allowed him to spend six 
months of every year with Aphrodite 
upon the earth. Tlie worship of Adonis 
was of Phoenician origin, and appears to 
have had reference to the death of nature 
In winter and to its revival In spring (see 
Persephone). His death and his return 
to life wore celebrated in annual festivals 
(Adonia) at Byblos, Alexandria in Egypt, 
Athens, and other places. Se^ Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Attia, Adorns, Osiris (1907). 

Adrastui: 1. Son of Talaus, king of 
Argos. Being expelled from Argos by 
Ampblaraus, he fled to Polybus, king of 
Sicyon, whom he succeeded on the throne 
of Sicyon, and Instituted the Nemean 
games. Afterwards he became reconciled 
to Amphiaraus, and returned to his king- 
dom of Argos. He married his two 
daughters Deipyle and Argla, the former 
to Tydous of Calydon, and the latter to 
Polynices of Thebes, both fugitives from 
their nativ(fli« countries. Ho then pre- 
pared to restore Polynices to Thebes, who 
had been expelled by his brother Eteocles, 
although Amphiaraus foretold that all 
who should engage in the war should 
perish, with the exception of Adrastus. 
Thus arose the celebrated war of the 
* Seven against Thebes,' In which Adrastus 
was Joined by six other heroes, viz. 
Polynices, Tydeus, Amphiaraus, Capa- 
neus, HlppomCdon, and Parthenopaeus. 
This war ended as unfortunately as 
Amphiaraus had predicted, and Adrastus 
alone was saved by the swiftness of his 
horse Arlon, the e^ft of Heracles. Ten 
years afterwards Adrastus persuaded the 
six sons of the heroes who had fallen in 
the war to make a new attack upon 
Thebes, and Amphiaraus now promised 
success. This war is known as the war of 
the *Epigoni’ or descendants. Thebes 
was taken and razed to the ground The 
only Argive hero that fell in this war was 
Ae^aleus, the son of Adrastus: the latter 
died of grief at Megara on his return to 
Argos, and was buried In the former city. 
The legends about Adrastus and the two 
wars against Thebes furnished ample 
materials for the epic, as well as tragic, 
poets of Greece. See, e.g., Aeschylus, 
Seven against Thebes, 2. Son of the 
Phrygian king Gordius, having unin- 
tentionally kffled his brother, fled to 
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Croesus, who received him kindly. 
While hunting he accidentally killed 
Atys, the son of Croesus, and in despair 
put an end to his own life. 

Adria or Hadrla: 1. Town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, between the mouths of the Po 
and the Adige, from which the Adriatic 
Sea takes its name. 2. Town of Plcenum 
in Italy, and afterwards a Roman colony, 
at which place the family of the emperor 
Hadrian lived. • 

Adrianui. See Hadrianus. 

Adh&thci, a people o| Gallia Belglca in 
the time of Caesar. 

Ad&lS or AduUs. maritime city of 
Aethlopia, on the Red iSoa. Hero was 
found the Monumentum Adulitanum, a 
Greek inscription recounting the con- 
quests of Ptolemy III Euergotes. 

Aea, kingdom of the mytliical Ao3tes; 
afterwards supposed to be Colchis on the 
Black Hca. 

Ae&oldSs, a patronymic of the des- 
cendants of Aeaciis, as l^cleus, Telamon, 
and Phocus, sons of Aoacus; Achilles, son 
of Peleus: Pyrrhus, son of Achilles; and 
Pyrrhus, yog Epirus, who claimed to 
be a descendant of Achilles. 

Ae&cus, son of Zeus and Acgina, a 
daughter of the river god Asopus, was 
king of the Mvrrnldons. Aeacus was 
renowned for hiis justice, and after his 
death became one of the three judges in 
Hades. 

Aeaea, Island in the stream of Oceanus, 
inhabited by Circe according to Homer, 
and later identified with the promontory 
of CirceU in Latlum. 

Aedilos, Roman magistrates. The 
odlce was first instituted in 494 b.c. by 
the appointment of two plebeian aediles 
whose name was derived from the aedes, 
or temple, of Ceres, the centre of the 
plebeian cult. With the appointment in 
307 B.c. of two cunde aediles of patrician 
rank the olllco became representative of 
the whole people. It was elective, though 
not on essential degree of the curs us 
honorum (q.v.); and its holders ranked 
next after praetors. The duties of 
aediles were included under two heads: 
(o) cura urbis, involving the supervision 
of temples, public buildings, and markets ; 
(b) cura ludorum sollemnivm^ or care ot 
the games. Until the time of Julius 
Caesar the aediles also had charge of the 
city's corn supply, but in 45 n.c. Caesar 
appointed two aediles ccrcales to fulfil 
those duties, which were transferred by 
Augustus to the praefectua anmmae, 

Afiddn. daughter of Pandareus of 
Ephesus, wife of Zethus, king of Thebes, 
and mother of Itylus. Envious oi 
Nlobe, the wife of her brother-in-law 
Amphlon, who had six sons and six 
daughters, she resolved to kill the eldest 
of Niobe's sons, but by mistake slew her 
own son Itylus. Zeus relieved her grief 
by changing her into a nightingale. 

Aedhi, a powerful people in Gaul, lived 
between the Liger (Loire) and the Arar 
(^odns). They were the first Gallic 
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people who made an alliance with the 
Romans, by whom they were called 
'brothers and relations.' On Caesar's 
arrival in Gaul, 68 b.c., they were subject 
to Arlovistus, but were restored by 
Caesar to their former power. In im- 
perial times they were a civUaa foederata, 
and were the first Gallic tribe to be repre- 
sented in the Roman senate. Their 
principal town was Blbracte. 

Aeetis, father of Medea and Absyrtus. 
He was king of Colchis when Phrlxus 
brought thither the golden fleece. For 
the remainder of his history, see Absyu- 
TU8, Argon AUTAE, Jason. Medea. 

Aegae: 1. Town in Achaia on the 
Crathis, with a celebrated temple of the 
god Poseidon, originally one of the twelve 
Achaean towns, but its inhabitants sub- 
sequently removed to Aegira. 2. 
{Vodena.) A town in Emathla m Mace- 
donia, the ancient capital of Macedonia 
and the burial-place of the Macedonian 
kings. It was also called Edessa. 3. A 
t(jwn in Euboea with a temple of Posei- 
don, who was hence called Aegaeus. 
4. Also Aeoaeae, one of the twelve cities 
of Acolis, N. of Smyrna, on the river 
Uyllus. 5. A seaport town of Cilicia. 

Aegaedn, son of Uranus (Heaven) by 
Gaea (Eaith). Aegaeon and his brotliers 
Gyas.Gyos or Gyges.and Cottus are known 
.under the name of the Uranids, and are 
I described as huge monsters with 100 arms 
I and 50 heads. Most writers mention the 
third I^rtiiiid under the name of Hriareus 
instead of Aegaeon, which is explained by 
Homer, who says that men called liim 
Aegaeon, but the gods Briareus. Ac- 
cording to the most ancient tradition, 
Aegaeon and his brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war upon the 
gods, and secured the victory to the god 
Zeus, who thrust the Titans into Tartarus, 
and placed Aegaeon and his brothers to 
guard them. Other legends reiiresent 
Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked 
Olympus; and many writoi's represent 
him as a marine god hving in the Aegaean 
Sea. 

Aegaeum Mare, part of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It was bounded on the N. 
by Thrace and Macedonia, on the W. by 
Greece, and on the E. by Asia Minor. It 
contained in its southern part two groups 
of islands, the Cyclades, which were 
separated from the coasts of Attica and 
Peloponnesus by the Myrtoan Sea, and 
the Sporades, lying off the coasts of Carla 
and Ionia. The part of the Aegaean 
which washed the Sporades was called 
the Icarian Bea, from the Island Icaria, 
one of the Sporades. 

Aeg&lfi6s, mountain in Attica opposite 
Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the 
defeat of his fleet, 480 B.c. 

AegAtes {Egaai), the Goat Islands, 
were thM Islands off the W. coast of 
Sicily, between Drepanum and Lily- 
baeum, near which the Romans gained a 
naval victory over the Carthaginians, thus 
ending the flrst Punic War, 241 b.c. 
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AegSrIa or Egfirla, ono of the Camenae 
(or Nymphs) In Romnn mythology, from 
whom Numa roccivod his instructions 
respecting the forms of worship which ho 
introduced. The grove in which the king 
had his interviews with the goddess, and 
in which a spring gushed forth from a dark 
recess, was situated outside the Porta 
Cajiena and was dedicated by him to the 
Camenae. From tliis spring the Vestais 
drew water for their rites. 

Aegeus, son of Pandion and king of 
Athens, and father of Theseus (o-t’.). 
whom ho begot by Aethra at Troczen, 
Theseus afterwards came to Atliens and 
restored Aegeus to the throne, of which 
he had been deprived by the fifty sons of 
Pallas. When Theseus went to Crete 
to deliver Athens from the trlimte It had 
to pay to Minos, he promised his father to 
hoist white sails on his return as a signal 
of his safety. On approaching Attica ho 
forgot his promise, and his father, per- 
ceiving the l)lack sails, thought tliat his 
sou had Tierished and threw himself into 
the sea, which according to some tradi- 
tions received from this event the name 
of the Aegaean. It should be noted, 
however, that Theseus is sometimes 
described as son of Poseidon; and tins 
suggests that Aegeus was originally an 
anthropomorphie version of Poseidon 
Aegaeus. 

Aegl&18 or AeglalSa, daugliter or grand- 
daugliter of Adrastus, and wife of 
Dlomedes (q.v.). 

Aegllla: 1. Island between Crete and 
Cytbera. 2. Island W. of Euboea and 
opposite Attica. 

Aegma, island in the middle of the 
Saronic Culf, 200 .stadia (or about 21 
miles) in eircmufereuce. It early became 
a place of great commere-iai importance, 
and its silver coinage (q.v. See Phidon) 
was the standard iii most of the Dorian 
states. In tlie sixth century b.c. Aeglnn 
became Independent, and for a century 
before the I’ersian War was a prosperous 
and powerful state. It was at that time 
the cliief seat of Grecian art. In 429 n.c. 
the Athenians took possession of tlio 
island and expelled its liihabltautH. In 
the N.W. of the island tliere was a city of 
the same name, and on a hill in the N.E. 
of the island was the celebrated temple of 
Zeus Panhellenius, some ruins of which 
arc still extant. There was als«) a temple 
of Aphaea (llfth century), fiiio seiilptures 
from which are now at Munich. L’or 
Aegma in antiquity see the notes in 
Fra/er’s PausanUis, vol. iii. iip. 20a if. 

Aegira, formerly Hyperosia, ono of the 
twelve towns of Acliaia, situated on a 
steep hill. 

Aegirussa, one of the twelve cities of 
Aoolis in Asia Minor. 

Aegis, an emblem of Zeus and of 
Athena; mentioned in Homer, where it 
was evidently thunder cloud. In later 
art, from the sixth century n.c., the aegis 
Is represented as' a goatskin covering the 
shoulders or hanging from the left arm of 


Athena. The fringe of serpents may 
signify the ragged edges of the cloud, 
though it is commonly supposed that 
the confusion between cloud and skin 
derives from a similarity in the Greek 
words for goat (al'f) and hurricane 

(Karaiyi^). 

Aegisthus, son of Thyestes (according 
to Sophocles by his own daughter Polopia). 
He slew his uncle Atreus, and placed 
Thyestes upon the tilirone, ef which he 
had been deprived by Atreus. Homer, 
however, says oijly that Aegisthus suc- 
ceeded liis father Thyestes in a part of his 
dominions. Aegisthus took no part in the 
Trojan War, and during tho aliseiico of 
Agamemnon, he seduced his wife Clytem- 
ncstra. lie murdered Agamemnon on his 
return home, and reigned seven years over 
Mycenae, i u the eiglith Orestes, the son 
of Agamemnon, avenged the death of his 
father by putting the adulterer to deatli. 
See the Aqameinnoa of Aesehvliiy. 

Aegospdtami (‘goat’s river’), small 
river, with a town of tho same name on it, 
in the 'Phraciau Chersouesus, flowing into 
the Hellespont. Here the Athoriiaus 
were crushingly defeated by Lysander, 
404 n.c. See J . B. Bury, JT istory of Greece, 
chap. xi. 

Aegyptus, king of Egypt, son of Belus, 
and twin brother of Dauaus. Aegyptus 
iiad fifty sons, and his lirother Lhmaiis 
fifty daughters. Danaus, ft arlng the sous 
of his hrother, fled with his (laughters to 
Argos in Peloponnesus. Thither he was 
followed by the sons of Aegyptus, who 
demanded his daughters for their wives. 
Danaus complied with their request, hut 
to each of his daiurhUTS lie gave a dagger, 
with which they were to kill their hus- 
bands on tho bridal night. All the sons 
of Aegyptus were tJius murdered, with 
the exception of Lynceus, who was saved 
by Hypermestra. See the Supplices of 
Aeschylus. 

Aegyptus ( FJffi/pt), a country in tho N.K. 
corner of Africa, bounded on tlie N. by 
the Mediterranean; on the E. by Calestme, 
Ai’alda. Petraea, and tiio Hed Sea; on ttio 
S. by Ethiopia, the division between the 
two countries being at tho First or Little 
Catarae.t of the Nile, close to Syene, and 
on tho W. by the Great ijibyau Desert. 
From Syene the Nile flows due N. for 
about 500 miles, through a valley whoso 
average breadth is about 7 miles, to a 
point some few miles below Mempliis. 
Here the river divides into branches 
(seven in anciont tune, hut now only 
two), which flow through a low alluvial 
land, called, from its shape, the Delta, into 
the Mediterranean. The whole district 
thus descTibed is periodically laid under 
water by the overflowing of the Nile from 
April to October. Tlie ' river, in sub- 
siding, leaves behind a rich deposit of flue 
mud, which forms the soil of Egypt. All 
beyond tho roach of tho inundation is 
rock or sand. Heneo Egypt was called 
the 'Gift of the Nile.* The outlying 
portions of ancient Egypt consisted of 
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throo cultivable valleys (called oases), in 
the midst of the Western or Libyan 
Desert. At the earliest period to which 
history readies iiack, Egypt was iiihabh od 
by a highly civilized people, under a 
settled monarchical government, divided 
into castes, the highest of which was com- 
posed of the priests. Its ancient history 
may be divided into four great periods: 

(1) From the earliest times to its conqucHt 
by Cambyses, duridg which it was ruled 
bv a succession of native kings. The last 
of them, l*aanmienitir*, was conquered 
and dethroned by (Cambyses in o2j it.c., 
when Egypt became a province of the 
Persian (*nipire. The Homeric poems 
show some alight acquaintance with the 
country and its river (which is also called 
Al'vvTTTos, Od. xiv. 246). and refer to the 
wealth and splendour of ‘Thebes with the 
Hundred (Jates.’ There is evideneo of 
considorahle trade in tJiis first period 
between Egypt and Crete and Mycenae. 

(2) From the Persian conquest in 526 to 
the transference of their dominion to the 
Macedonians in 362. This period was 
one of almost constant struggles hetwetm 
the Egyptia^^s a ' Mieir coniiucrors. It 
was during this period that Egypt w^as 
visited by (Ireek liistorians and philo- 
sophers, such as Herodotus, Plato, and 
others, who hronght back to Ore(‘CO the 
knowledge of tJio country whi<‘ii they 
acquired from the priests and through 
personal observation. (3) The dynasty 
of Macedonian kings, from the accession 
of Ptolemy, the sou of liUgns, m 323, 
down to 30, when Egypt hocaine a pro- 
vince of tlio Koman empire. Alexander, 
after the conquest of the country, gave 
orders for the build mg of Alexaiulria. 
(4) Egyjit under the Romans, down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in a.d. 038. As a 
Roman province, Egypt was one of tho 
most flniirishing portions of the empire. 
The fertility of its soil, and its position 
between Europe and Arabia and India, 
together with the possession of such a port 
as Alexandria, gave it tho full benoilt of 
the two great sources of w’ealth, agricul- 
ture and commerce. 

Aelia Capitolina. /S^ec wnder Jiguitsalem. 

Aelianus: 1. The Tactician, a Greek 
military wTitcr, /f. A.D. 100. 2, Claudius 

Aelianus (second century a.d.), author of 
V'aria Historia and De Nalura Anmialium. 

Aell6, one of tho Harpies. See 
Haupyiae. 

Aemllia, wife of Sclpio Africnniis I and 
mother of tho colel)rated Cornelia, tlio 
mother of the Gracchi. 

Aemllla Via: 1. Built by M. Aemilius 
Lopidus, consul 187 n.c., continued the 
Via Flamlma from Arlmlnuin, and 
traversed the heart of Cisalpine Gaul 
through Bononia, Mntina, Parma, Pla- 
centia (w'here It crossed the Po) to 
Mediolanum. It was subsequently con- 
tinued as far as Aquilela, Augusta 
Praetoria, and Segusio. 2. Built by M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, 109 B.c. ; au extension 
of the Via Aurelia. 


Aemlllanus: 1. The son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, was adopted by 1*. Cornelius 
Sciplo Africanus the Younger, and was 
thus called I*. Cornelius Scipio Aomillauus 
Africanus. Sec iSciPio 15. 2. Governor 
of Pannonla and ISloesia in tho reign of 
Gnllus, was proclaimed emperor by ids 
soldiers in a.d. 253, but was slain by them 
after reigning three months. 

AenS&d§s, a patronymic from Aeneas, 
given to his son Ascanius, and to those 
who w-ere hehcM^d to be deseimded from 
1dm, siieh as .Augustus, and tho Romans 
in general. 

Aeneas, tho Trojan hero. Homeric 
Story. Aeneas \vas the son of Anchises 
and Aplirodite, and was born on Mt. Ida. 
At first he took no part in the Trojan 
War; and it was not till Achilles attacked 
him on Mt. Ida, and drove away liis 
tlocks, that ho letl his Dardanians against 
the (Greeks. Ifeneeforth Aeneas and 
Hector appear as tho groat Imlwarks of 
tlie Trojans against the Greeks. On 
nmre than one occasion lie is saved in 
battle by tho gods: Ai)hn»ditc carried him 
off when ho was wounded by Diomedes, 
and the god Poseidon saved him w’hen ho 
was on the point of perishing by the linnds 
of Achilles. Homer makes no alluslou to 
the emigration of Aeneas after the cap- 
ture of Troy, but on the contrary ho 
evidently conceives Aeneas and his des- 
cendants as reigning at Troy after the 
extinction of the' house of Priam. Later 
Stories. Most aeconnts agree that after 
tiie capture (;f Troy, Aeneas withdrew to 
Mt. Ida with his friends and the images of 
tlio gods, especially that of Pallas (Pal- 
ladium) ; and that from tlicnce ho crossed 
over to Europe, and finally settled In 
Laiium in Italy, wdiere he liecame the 
ancestral lioro of the Romans. A des- 
cription of tho wanderings of Aeneas 
liefore he riuiched Lntium Is given by 
Vii-gil In Ids Aeneid. After visiting 
Eidrus and Sicily, he was di iven by a 
storm on tho coast of Afrlcn. wdicre he 
met with Dido. Ho tiien sailed to 
Tintium , where ho w'ns hosiutabJy received 
by Latinus, king of the Aborigines. Here 
Aeneas founded tiie town of Lavlnluiii, 
called after Lavlma, the daughter of 
i.ntmus, whom lie married. Turnus, to 
whoiri Lavinia liad been betrothed, made 
war against Latinus and Aeneas. J^atinus 
fell in the first battle, and TurniLS was 
subsequently slain by Aeneas; where- 
upon, after the death of Latinus, Aeneas 
liecamo sole ruler of the Aborigines and 
Tr<»jans, and both nations were united 
into one. Soon after this Aeneas fell In 
battle against the Riitnlinns, who were 
assisted by Mezen tins, king of tho 
Etruscans. As his iiody was not found 
after tho battle. It was beheved that It 
had been carried up to Leaven, or that lie 
had perished in the river Num^oius, The 
I^atlus erecP.'d a monument to him, with 
the Inscription To the father and native 
god. Virgil represents Aeneas landing in 
Italj' seven years after tho fall of Troy, 
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and com prises all the events In Italy, 
from tho landing to the death of TurniiH. 
within the space of twenty days. Tho 
story of the descent of tho Romans from 
the Trojans through Aeneas was believed 
at an early i)orlod, but rests on no 
historical foundation. 

AenSas Silvlus, son of Silvius, and 

randson of Ascaiiius, Is the third in the 

st of the mythical kings of Alba in 
Latium. 

AenfisIdSmus, a celebrated sceptic, 
born at Cnossus, and lived a little later 
than Cit'-ero. His works are lost. 

Aenlanes, ancient Greek race, originally 
near Ossa, afterwards in soutlicrn 
Tiipssaly, between Oeta and Othrys, on 
the banks of the Spercheus. 

Aedles or Ae61Ii. one of the branches of 
tho Hellenic race. 

Ae611ae Insulae (Li pari Islands), group 
of volcanio Islands N.E. of Sicily, wiiere 
Aeolus, tho god of tho winds, reigned. 
Virgil accordingly speaks of only one 
Aeolian island, sui»posed to be Htrongyle 
(Stromboli) or Lipara. These islands 
wore also called Hophaestlades or Vul- 
cUnlao, because Hephaestus or Vulcan 
was believed to have ills workshop in one 
of tiiem called Hlera. They were also 
named Liparenscs. from Lipara, the 
largest of them. 

Aedlldes, a patronymic given to the 
sons of Aeolus and to his grandsons — 
Cephalus, Ulysses, and Phrixus. Aeolis 
is the patronymic of the female des- 
cendants of Aeolus, given to his daughters 
Cannee and Alcyone. 

Aedlis or Aedlia, -district of Mysia in 
Asia Mlnr)r, was peopled by Aeolian 
Greeks, wlioso cities extended from the 
Troad along the shores of tlio Acgaean to 
the river Ilennus. In early times tlieir 
twelve most important cities were inde- 
pendent and formed a league. These 
cities were subdued by Croesus, and were 
incorporated in the Persian empire on the 
conquest of Croesus by Cyrus. 

Aedlus: 1. Ruler of Thessaly, and 
founder of the Aeolic branch of tho Greek 
nation. He was the son of Helleii. His 
children are said to have been very 
numerous; but the most ancient story 
mentioned only four sous, viz. Sisyphus, 
Atliamas, Cretheus, and Salmoneus. 

2. Son of Hlppotos, or, according to 
others, of the god Poseidon. He is 
represented in Homer as the happy ruler 
of tho floating island of Acolia, to whom 
Zeus had given dominion over tho 
winds. 

Aepj^tus: 1. A mythical king of 
Arcadia. 2. Youngest son of the Hera- 
clid Cresphontes, king of Messenia, and of 
Merope, daughter of the Arcadian king 
Cypselus. When his father aud brothora 
were murddred during an Insurrection, 
Aepytus, who was with his grandfather 
Cypselus, alone escaped. The throne of 
Cre^hontes was meantime occupied 
by Polyphontes, who forced Moropo to 
oocomo his wife. 'When Aepytus had 
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grown to manhood, he returned to his 
kingdom, and put Polyphontes to death. 

Aequi, Aequicdli, AequioQlanl, an 
ancient and warlike people of Italy, 
dwelling originally in the upper valley of 
tlic Auio, they later extended as far as 
Ijatium. In conjunction with the Volscl, 
who were of the samo race, they carried 
on constant hostilities with Homo, but 
were finally subdued in 302 b.c. One of 
their I'Jiicf seats was Mt. Algidus. 

Aequi Falisci. See Fai.kuii. 

Aerarium: 1. Tlio treasury of repub- 
lican Rome, housed in the temple of 
Saturn. Retained by the emperors, it 
was nominally distinct from the fiscus or 
imperial treasury, but in course of time 
the two became for all practical purposes 
iiuitcd. 2. Aerarium nulitare, a peusion 
fund estaldishcd in a.d. fi to provide for 
disabled soldiers. 

Adr6p8, wifo of IMisfchoncs, the son of 
Atreiis, by whom she became tlie mother 
of Agamemnon aud Moiielaiis. After the 
death of Plisthenes, Aeropo married 
Atreus; and her two sons, who were edu- 
cated by Atreus, wore generally believed 
to be Ids sons. Acrope was faithless to 
Atreus, being seduced by Tiiy tastes. 

Aesacus, son of Priam and Alexirrhofi, 
fell m love with Hesperia, and while he 
was pursuing her, she was stung by a viper 
and died. Aesacus in his grief threw 
himself into the sea, and was changed by 
Thetis into an aiiuatie bird. 

Aeschines, Atlieiilaii orator, b. .‘189 D.c. 
In ills youth he assisted his father in his 
school; ho next acted as secretary to 
.\nstophou, and afterwards to Kubuliis; 
he subsequently ^T^ed his fortune as an 
actor, but was unsucjcessful; and at 
length, after serving with distinction in 
the army, came forward as a piihlio 
speaker. In 347 ho was sent along with 
Demosthenes as on© of tlie ten ambassa- 
dors to negotiate a peace with Philip. 
From this time he appeans as the friend 
of tlio Macedouian iiarty and as the 
opponent of Demostlienes. Shortly after- 
wards Aeschines formed one of a second 
embassy soiit to Iddlij), and on his return 
to Athens wiis accused by Tlmarchua. 
He evaded the danger by bringing for- 
ward a countor-accusatloii against Ti mar- 
ch us (34.5), showing that the moral con- 
duct of ills accuser was such that he had 
no right to speak before the people. Tlio 
speech in wbieh Aeschines attacked 
Tiraarchua is still extant: TImarchus was 
e<mdenmed and Aeschines gained a 
brilliant triumph. In 343 Demosthenes 
renewed tlie charge against Aesc, bines of 
treachery during his second embassy to 
Philip. This charge of J^cmostiieiies (Be 
B'alsa Legaiione) was not spoken, but 
published as a memorial, and Aeschines 
answered It in a similar memorial on the 
embassy, whicli was likewise published. 
After the battle of Chaoronea in 338, 
which gave l*hilip the supremacy in 
Greece, Ctesiplion iiroposed that Demos- 
thenes should be rewarded for hia services 
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with a golden crown in the theatre 
at the great Dionysia. Aeschines in 
consequence accused Ctesiphon; but ho 
did not prosecute the charge till eight 
years later, 330. Tlie speech which he 
delivered on the occasion is extant, and 
was answered by Demosthenes in his 
celebrated oration On the Crown. Aes- 
chines was defeated, and withdrew from 
Athens. He went to Asia Minor, and at 
length established a^ohool of eloquence at 
Khodes. From Uhodcs he wont to Samos, 
where he d. in 314. iiee II. C. Jebb, Attic 
Orators. ISpceches trajlslated by C. I>. 
Adams in the Loeh Library. (iSccFlg. 7.) 

Aesohyius, tragic poet, son of Eu- 
phorion, h. at Eleusis in Attica, 
n.('. At the age of 25 (499) he made his 
first appearance as a competitor for the 
prize of tragedv, without being successful. 
il(; fought with his brotlier at the battle 
of Marathon (490), and also at those of 
Salamls (480) and Plataea (479). In 484 
he gained the prize of tragedy; and in 
472 ho gained the prize with the trilogy 
of which the Persae, the earliest of Ins 
extant dramas, was one piece. In 408 
ho was defeated in a tragic contest by his 
younger rl\ui noiH mm •<<.>«: uud be is said in 
consequence to have quitted Athens in 
disgust, and to have gone to the court 
of iliero, king of fc^yraeuse. In 467 his 

S atron Hicro died; and in 458 It uriiiears 
tat Acsch>luH was again at Atliens, from 
tho fact tliat the trilogy of the Orcsteia 
W'Ms produced in that .Near. In the same 
or the following yi'ar ho again visited 
Sicily, and ho died at Gola iii 456, in the 
69th yonr of his nge. It Is said that an 
eagle, mistaking tlie jioct’s bald head for 
a stone, let a tortoise fall ni>ou it to break 
the shell, and so fulfilled an oracle, tic.- 
cording to which lie was fated to die by a 
blow from heaven. Tho iirineijial altera- 
tion made by Aeschylus in tJie com- 
position and dramatic representation of 
tragedy was the Introduc'tion of ascoomi 
actor, and the consequent formation of 
the dialogue properly so i-alk'd, ami the 
limitation of tho choral parts. He fur- 
nished his actors with more suitable and 
magnificent dresses, with aigiiillcant and 
various masks, and with the tbuik -soled 
cothurnus to raise their stature to tho 
heiglit of heroes. With him also arose the 
usage of representing at the same time a 
trilogy of plays connected in subject, so 
that each formed one act, as it were, of a 
groat whole. A satyrlc play commonly 
followed each tragic trilogy. Aeschylus 
is said to have written about, ninety plavs. 
Of these only seven are extant, namely, 
tlie Persians, tho Seven affainst Thebes, 
the Suppliants, the Prometheus, the 
Agamemnon, the Choephori, and Pumeu’ 
ides; the lost three forming tUe^ trilogy of 
tho Orestciu. Coinplcto edition ; Cl. 
Murray (Oxford Classical Texts, 19.37). 
Trans. .1. S. HIat;kie (Everyman’s Lib- 
rary)- There arc also verse reiidcrings of 
the separate plays by G. Murray. {See 
G. Thomson, Aeschylus and Athens, 1950.) 
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) Aesopus 

Aeacfil&plus or AaclSpIus, the god of the 
medical art. In Homer he Is not a 
divinity, but simply tbo 'blameless 
physician* whose sons, Machaou and 
Podallrius, were the physicians In tlie 
Greek army. The common story relates 
that Aesculapius was a sou of Apollo. 
Ho was brought up by Chiron, who iii- 
striioted him in the art of healing and in 
himting. Thert> arc other tales respiictiiig 
his birth, according to some of wliich ho 
was a native of Epidanrus, and this was a 
common opinion in later times. After he 
had grown up, he not only cured tlie sick, 
hut recalled the dead to IIKj. Zeus, there- 
fore, fearing lest men might contrive to 
escape dratli altogetlau*, kllh'd Ae.scu- 
lapius with his tliundiTbolt; hut on the 
roiiiicst of Apollo, Zeus placed him among 
tho stars. Tho chief seat of the worship 

Aesculaiiins was Epidaurus, where lie 
had a temple suiToundod uith an exten- 
sive grove. Serpents wore sacred to him 
because tliey wore a symbol of renovation, 
and were believed to have tho power of 
discovering healing herbs. The, cock \\ as 
hiicriUeed to him. At Home the worslilp 
of AeseulaiuuH was introduced from 
Epidaiiru.s in 293 H.r., bn* the i»ur[»osc of 
averting a pestilence, ’i’ho RUj»po‘-e(l 
dcsecudants of Aesculapius were called 
by the jiatronymic name of Asclepiadae, 
and their principal seats >vere Cos and 
Cnidtis. They were an order or <-a.ste of 
priosfs. The knowledge of medicine w'as 
regarded as a saered secn^t, wlii< h was 
transmitted from fatlier to son in tlKise 
tamllies. Sec W. K. C. CutJiri<‘, The 
( wrecks an d ih ei r ( tods ( 1 9 5 0 ) , p p . 242 if . , 
for a discussion of the theory that in pre- 
llomerlc times Aes(3ulapiutf- was a 
chthonian doitv. (Sec Fig. J 2.) 

Aeson, sou of Cretlieus and Tyro, and 
father ot .lason. Ho W'us oxidurled from 
the throne by his half-brother l^elias. 
During tho Hh.seuce of .lason on the 
Argomuitic oxiiedilivjn, J^cUhs attempted 
to murder Auson, hut the h’tter put an 
end to Ills own life. Accord li-g to (Jvirl, 
Ae.son survived the return o? the Argo- 
nauts, and wms made young again by 
Medea. 

Aesdpus, writer of fabLs, lived about 
.57(1 13. c., and w'as a conteniporarv of 
Solon. He was originally a slave, and 
received his freedom from his master 
ladmon the Samian. Upon this he 
visited Croesus, who sent him to Delphi, 
to distrlhiito among the citizens 4 iiilnae 
apiece; but in consequence of some dis- 
pute on the Huhjee-t, he refused t(» giv^o any 
money at all, upon which the enraged 
Dolphiaiis threw him from a precipice. 
Plagues wa^ro sent upon tinMu from the 
gods for tlie ollenee, and they proclaimed 
their wUliugnevSS to give a eompensatioa 
for Ills death to any who would claim it. 
At length ladmon, tho grandson of his 
old master, received tlie <‘orjipeiisation, 
since no neaxer connection could he found. 
JjQtcr writers represent Aesop as a perfect 
monster of ugliness and deformity; a 
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notion for ^hlch there is no authority in 
the classical authors. Whether Aesop 
left any written works at all, is a question 
which affords room for doubt ; though it is 
certain that fables, bearing Aesop’s name, 
were popular at Athens. They were in 
prose. Socrates turned some of tliem 
into verse during his imprisonment. The 
only Greek versifier of Aesop, of whose 
writings any whole fables are preserved, 
is Uabrlus. Of the Latin writers «)f 
Aesopean fables Phaedrus is the most 
celebrated. The fables now extant in 
prose, bearing the name of Aesop, are 
unquestionably spurious. 

Aeadpus, Claudius, or Clddius, was the 
greatest tragic actor at Rome, and con- 
temporary of Roscius, the greatest comic 
actor. Both of them livjid on intimate 
terms with Cicero. Aesopus appjiared 
for the last time on the stage at an ad- 
vanced age at the dedication of the 
theatre of Pompey (55 n.f’.), when his 
voice failed him, and he could not go 
through with his speech. 

Aestll, Aestyi, or Aestui, a people 
dwelling on the sea-coast, in the N.K. of 
(lormany, iirobably In the modern Latria, 
who collected amber, which tiiey called 
glvssum or glaesum. 

Aeth&lla or Aeth&lis, called Ilva (Elba) 
by the Romans, a small island in the 
Tuscan Sea. celebrated for its iron mines. 

Aeth&IIdds, tlio herald of the Argo- 
nauts. Ills soul, after many migrations, 
at length took posse^bion or the i>ody of 
I’ythagoras, in which It still recollected 
its former migrations. 

Aethldpes was a name applied (1 ) most 
generally to all black or dark races of 
nicii; (2) to all the Inliabltaiits of Timer 
Africa; and (.T) most specifically to the 
inliabitaiits of tiio land vS. of Egypt, 
which was called jXctliiopla (q.f.), and to 
the nomud trllies dwelling of Arabia, 
on the sbores of the Erythraean Hea. 

Aethidpia, Etliiopla (Nubia, Sennar, 
Abyssinia), a country of Africa, S. of 
Egypt. The peojilo of Ethiopia seem to 
have been of the Caue-asJan race, and to 
havo spoken a language allied to the 
Arabic. Monuments are found in the 
country closely resembling those of 
Egypt, but of an inferior style. It was 
the scat of a powerful monarchy, of whieii 
Mcroe (see under Astaijoii\h) was the 
capital. Some traditions made Merod 
the parent of Egyptian civilization, 
while others ascribed the civilization of 
Ethiopia to Egyptian colonization. So 
great was the iiower of the Ethiopians, 
that more than once in Its history Egypt 
was governed by Ethiopian kings. Under 
the Ptolemies Graeco-Egyptian colonies 
established themselves In Ethiopia; but 
the countrv was never subdued. The 
Romans failed to extend their empire 
over Ethiopia, though they made expedi- 
tions into the country, In one of which C. 
Petronlus, prefect of Egypt under 
Augustus, defeated the warrior queen 
Candace (22 b.c.). Christianity very 


early extended to Ethiopia, probably In 
conscquonco of the conversion of the 
treasurer of Queen Candace (Acts vlli. 27 ). 

Aethra: 1. Daughter of Plttheus of 
Troezen, and mother of Theseus by 
Aegeus. She afterwards lived iu Attica, 
from whence she was caiTied oft’ to Lace- 
daemon by Castor and I’ollux, and 
became a slave of Helen, with whom she 
was taken to Troy. At the capture of 
Troy she was rcstor^^d to liberty by her 
grandson Acamas or Demojihon. 2. 
Daughter of Oc'canus, by whom Atlas 
begot the twelve Hyades and a son Hyas. 

A6ti5n, Greek painter (fourth century 
n.c.), famed for his picture of Alexander 
the Great’s marriage. 

Aetna: 1. A volcanic mountain (10,758 
ft.) in the N.E. of Sicily, between Tauro- 
mcnium and Oatana. Zeus buried under 
it 'Pyphon or Enceladus: and in its 
interior Hephaestus and the Cyclopes 
forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. There 
were several eruptions of Mt. Aetna in 
antiquity. One occurred in 475 b.c., to 
which Aeschylus and Pindar proiiably 
allude, and n nether iu 425, which Thucy- 
dides says was the tliird on record since 
the Greeks had settled in Sicily. Roman 
remains liave been found near the summit. 
2. A town at tlie foot of Mt. Aetna, on 
the road to Catana, formerly called 
Inessa or limesa. It was founded in 
47 1> B.C., by the inhabitants of (’atana, 
wlio littd been exiielled from tlieir own 
town by the Siculi. They gave the iiaiiio 
of At‘tria to Inessa, heeauso th(‘ir own 
town Catana had been called Aetna by 
Micro 1. 

Aetdlla, a division of (Jreeee, the moun- 
tains of which contained many wild 
be.asts, and were celebrated iu mythology 
for the hunt of tiie Calydouian boar. 
Tho Actollaus appear to have been early 
united by a kind of league, but this 
league first acquired ])oliUeal Importance 
about tile luiddlo of the tlilrd century 
B.C., and became a formidable rival lo 
the Macedonian inonarelis and Uie 
Achaean League. Tho Aetolians took 
til© side of Autiochus III against the 
Romans, and on tiio defeat of iliat 
monandi, 181) n.c., they hec-ame virtually 
tJio subjects of Boine. On tlio coiKiuest 
of tho Achaeaiis, LKi n.c., Actolia, was 
included In tlie Roman province of 
Achaia. 

Aet51us, son of Endyraion and husband 
of I’rornoC, by whom ho had two sons, 
l^Jeuron and Calydon. Ho was king of 
Elia, but having slain Apis, he fled to tho 
country near the Achclous, wdiich was 
called Aetolia after him. 

Aexbne, Attic denius of tho tribe 
Cccropis. Tiio inhabitants liad tho 
reputation of being mockers and slan- 
derers. On tho site of Aexone a cylin- 
drical base has been unearthed. It bears 
a choregio Inscription, recording the vic- 
tories of iilays by Eephantides, Cratinus, 
Sophocles, and an unknown tragedian, 
named Timothous. See J, U. Powell, 
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New Cfiajifcrs in the History of Greek 
Literature (IDIJS). 

Afranius: 1. Koman coTnic poet, r. 
100 B.r. His comedies dei»ietcd Homan 
life. Only a few fragmeuts survive. 
2. A iiorson of obscure origin, wlio was, 
throngli Pompey's inliuenee, nuido eon- 
Bul, 00 B.c. When Pomiiey obtained the 
])rovlnce8 of the tuo Spains in bis second 
consulship (r>.5), ho sent Afranius and 
IVtreius to govern ^bem, while he him- 
self remained in Rome. In 41) Afranius 
and Potreius were deff‘{jted by Caesar in 
Srtain. Afranius thorcuimn passed over 
to Perripev in (Jreeec; was present at the 
hatile nf Pliarsalia (4 S) ; and subsequently 
at the battle of Thapsus in Africa (10). 
He then attempted to ily into Maure- 
tania, but was taken prisoner by P. 
yittius and killed. 

Africa was used by ihe ancients in two 
senses, (1 ) for the whole continent of 
Africa, and (2) for the portion of N. 
Africa which the Romans erected into a 
province. 1. In tlie more general son^o 
the namo was not used hy the Greek 
writers; and Its use bv tlio Romans arose 
from the ex+*^iis ^ ♦ (* the wdiolc r«onlnient 
of the name of a i»art of it. 'I he Greek 
name for the continent is Libya. (Con- 
siderably before the liistori<'al jieriod of 
Greece hogms, tlio Phoenicians founded 
several <-olonieH on the N. eoast of Africa, 
of which Carthago w^as the eliief. Sec 
water Oabtiiago. The ( J recks know very 
little of the country until the foundation 
of the Dorian colony o( Cyrene ((530 B.c.) 
(q.13.), and the intercourse of Greek 
ti'nvcllcrH with Egyrit in the sixth and 
fifth centuries. A Phoenician fleet sent 
by tbo Egyptian king Pliamoh Necho 
(c. fiOO B.C.), was said to have sailed from 
the Red Sea, round Africa, and so into tbo 
^leditcrraneari : the niiUienlleity of tins 
stor^’^ is still a matter of dispute. We still 
jioH^C'^s an antlientic nceount of another 
cxp<‘(!ition, which tJio Carthaginians dis- 
patclied under Hanno (c. 510 B.c.), and 
whicii reached a i»oint on the W. const 
nearly, if not quite, as far as lat. 10" N. 
In the interau*. tlic Great Desert {Sahara) 
iivL^rpescd a formidable obstacle to dis- 
covery; blit even before tlie time of 
llfu’odotus the people on the nor! hern 
coast told of individuals wlio iind crossed 
the desert, and bad reached a great river 
flowing Rnvards the E., vvhleli, if the 
Btorv bo true, w'as probaliD’^ the Nir/er 
ill its upper course, near Timbucino. 
There w'cro great (lifl'creiieeg of opinion 
ns to the bonndarles of the continent. 
Homo divided tlie whole world into only 
two Pfiirts, Europe and Asia, and they 
wore not agreed to whicli of these two 
Libya (i.e. Africa) belonged, and those 
W'ho recognized throe <11 visions differed 
again In phudug the boundary between 
Libya and Asia either on the W. of Egypt, 
or along the Nile, or at the Isthmus of 
Suez and the Red Sea: the last opinion 
gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides 
the inhabitants of Africa into four races — 


two native, namely, the Libyans and 
Etliiopians. and two foreign, namely, the 
Phoenicians and the (treeks. Tiio Jjihy- 
ans, however, w'oro a Caucasian race: 
the Pitliiopians of Herodotus corresiiorid 
to onr Negro races. The whole of the 
north of Africa fell .successively under tho 
powHjr of Rome, and uvas Ilnallv divided 
into provinces as follow's: (1) Egypt; (2) 
Libya, including (n) Jdbyao Nomos or 
Libya Exterior, (5) Marmarica, (e) Cyren- 
aiea: (3) Africa Propria, tlie former 
empire of (^Jirtlmge — see helow'. No. 2; 
(4) Numidia: (5) Mauretania, divided 
into (a) Sitifonsis. (5) (Jaesaricnsis, (r) 
Tmgitana. these, with (G) EtIilopJa., make 
up the* whole of Africa, aeeordmg to tiio 
divisions recognized bv tho late*'t of tho 
ancient geographers. 2. Afkic \ Pnopui v 
or Puovi'a iA, rir simply Afkic.a, w’as the 
name imd(‘r w'hich the Romans, after tho 
third Puiiio War, 14G n.c., erceti d into a 
province the whole of tlic former terri- 
tory of Cartilage. Jt extended from tlio 
river Miisea, on tlio W., winch divided it 
from Nuniidia, to tho bottom of tho 

rtis Major, on tlic *S.E. Jt was divided 
into two districts {reyiofies). namolv. (1) 
Zeugis or /(Migit.ma. tlie district round 
(’artliage, (2) R>zaemm or I5\zneciia. S. 
ot Zeugitauu. as far as tlio bottom of tho 
Sjrtis Minor. It corresponds to tho 
modern regency of Tunis. The pro\ nice 
was full of lloiiriKhiug towns, ami was 
extivmoly feri lie; it furnislied Romo with 
its elnet supidics of com. 

Africanus. a surname given to the 
ScIpKKS. See SCUMO, 10. 

Ag&modes, coinuionly onlled son of 
Erginus. king of Orehomenus, and brotlier 
of Trophonius. Ag.imedos and Tropho- 
nnis distinguished themselves as arehl- 
tccts. They built a temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and a treasury of Hyruuis, king of 
Hyria in lioeotia. In tho oonstniction of 
tho latter, they contrived to plain* a stono 
in such a ’n niiier, tliat It coii’ I he taken 
away outside w’lthout an. ody per- 
ceiving it. They now coiistaiitly robbml 
tlio treasury; and tiie king set traps to 
cjiteh tlic tliiof. Agamedes wais thus 
caught, and Troplionius c'ut off hi.s head 
to avert tho discovery. After tln.s 
Trophomus was immediately swallown'd 
lip hy the eartli in the grove of Jiehadoa-. 
Here he w’ns worshipTied as a hero, and 
had .‘I cclchruU'd oracle. A tradition 
mentioned hy Cieero sta-tes that Aga- 
mede.s and Troplionius. after Imilrling the 
temple of Apollo at Delplii, jirayed to tlio 
god to grant them in reward for their 
labour wdiat w'a.s best for men. The god 
promised to do so on n certain day, and 
when the day came, tin* tw’i i brothers died. 

Agamemndn, son of Atreus, king of 
Myeoiiae. Agamemnon and liis brother 
Menclans were brought up togethei W'ith 
Aegistlms the son of Tliyestes. After 
the inurdc »f Atreus by Aegisthus and 
Thvc.stes, who succeeded Atreus in the 
kingdom of Mycenae (.see Aeuistiius), 
Agamemnon and Menclans went to 
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Sparta. Here Aeamomnon married COy- 
temnestra, the daiiHrhter of Tyndareus, 
by whom ho became the father of Iphla- 
nassa (IphlKonia), Chrysotbomls, Laocllco 
(Electra), and Orestes. The manner in 
which Agamemnon obtained the king- 
dom of Myconae is dilferently related. 
From Homer, it appears as if he had 
peaceably succeeded Thyestea; while, 
according to others, he expelled Thyestes 
and usurped his throne. He became the 
most powerful prince in Greece. Homer 
says he ruled over all Argos, which aigni- 
fles Peloponnesus. When Helen, the 
wife Monelaus, was carried oil by Paris, 
and tlio Greek chw'fs resolved to recover 
her by force of arms, Agamemnon was 
chosen their commander-ln-chief. After 
two years of preparation, the Greek army 
and fleet assemhled in the port of Anlia 
in Boeotia. At this place Agamemnon 
killed a stag which was sacred to Artemis, 
who In return visited the Greek army with 
a pestilence, and produced a calm w'hlch 
prevented tJio Greeks fi‘om leaving tlie 
port. In order to appease her wrath, 
Agamemnon consented to sacrifice Ins 
daughter Iphigenla; hut at the moment 
of the sncrlflce she was earned off by 
Artemis herself to Tauris, and another 
victim was substituted in her place. The 
calm now ceased, and the army sailed 
to the coast of Troy. The quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles {q.v.) 
in the tenth year of the war is relatod 
elsewhere. Agameniiion, though chief 
commander of the Greeks, is not the hero 
of the Iliad, and in chivalrous spirit, 
bravery, and character is altogether 
hiferlor to Aclillles. At the caiiture of 
Troy ho received Cassandra, the daughter 
of Priam, ns his prize. On his return 
home he was murdered by Aegisthus, who 
had seduced Clytemuestra during the 
absence of her husband. Tho tragic 
poets make Clytoiuncstra alone murder 
Agamemnon. His death Avas avenged 
by Ills son Orestes, tiet tho Oiesteiau 
trilogy of Aesehylus {Agamemtion, 
Choephori, Euvitnidcs). 

AganippS, a nymph of the fountain of 
the same name at tho foot of Mt. Helicon, 
Iq Boeotia. It was sacred to tho Muses 
(who were hence called Aganippldes), 
and was believed to insphe those who 
drank of it. 

Ag&slas, a Greek artist, first century 
B.c. The 'Borghese Gladiator* (now in 
the Louvre) was executed by him. 

Ag&tharchus of Samos (fifth century 
B.C.), a Greek painter who made scenery 
for Aeschylus. Ho also decorated the 
house of Alcibiades. His book (now lost) 
on scene painting led to tbo mvestigatioiLS 
into perspective by Anaxagoras and 
Democritus. 

Ag&thoclfts was b. in 3G1 b.c. at 
Thermae, a town of y icily subject to 
Carthage, and was brought up as a potter 
at Syracuse. His strength and personal 
beauty recommended hun to Damos, a 
noble Syracusan,' on whose death he 
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married his rich widow, and so became 
one of the wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. 
His ambitious schemes then developed 
themselves, and he was driven into exile. 
After several changes of fortune, ho col- 
lected an army, and was declared sover- 
eign of Syracuse, 317 b.c. In the courso 
of a few years the whole of Sicily which 
was not under the dominion of Carthage 
submitted to him. In 311 he was 
defeated at Illmera Ky the Carthaginians, 
under Hamilcar, who straightway laid 
siege to Syracuse ; w’herenpon he averted 
the ruin which threatened him, by carry- 
ing the war successfully into Africa. He 
constantly defeated the troops of Car- 
thago, but w as at length smnmonod from 
Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many 
cities had revolted from him, 307. Tiiese 
ho reduced , after making a treaty with the 
Carthaginians. Ho had previously as- 
sumed the title of king of Sicily. His last 
days were embittered by family mis- 
fortunes. His grandson Archagathus 
murdered his son Agathoeles, for the sake 
of succeeding to the crown, and tho old 
king feared that the rast of his family 
would share his fate. He accorflliigly 
sent his wife and her two children to 
Egypt ; and his own death followed almost 
immediately, 289, after a reign of twenty- 
enght years, and in the 72iid year of his 
ago. Some authors relate an incredible 
story of his being poisoned by Maeno, 
an associate of Archagathus. Tho 
poison, we are told, was concoiled In 
the quill with which he cleaned his teeth, 
and reduced him to bo frightful a con- 
dition, that ho was placed on the funeral 
pile and burnt while yet living, being 
unable to give dhy signs that ho was not 
dead. 

Agathdn, Athenian tragic poet, a friend 
of EuiMpides and Plato. He was the tlrst 
to write a tragedy upon an imaginary 
subject. The banquet ho gave In honour 
of his dramatic victory, as also his own 
lieauty, is Immortalized In Plato’s 
Symposium. He d. about 400 B.c., and 
a few lines of his work suiwivo. 

Agathyrsl, a people in European Sar- 
matia, on the river Maris {Maros) in 
Transylvania. From the practice of 
painting or tattooing their skin, they are 
called by Virgil picti Agathyrsi. 

Agav9, daughter of Cadmus, wife of 
Echion, and mother of Pentheus. See 
edao Pentheus. 

AgSnor: 1. Son of Poseidon, king of 
Tyre, and father of Cadmus and Eiiropa. 
Virgil calls Carthage the city of Agenor, 
since Dido was descended from Agenor. 
2. *Son of tho Trojan Antenor and 
Thoano, one of tho bravest among the 
Trojans. 

Agesander, Greek artist, joint author of 
tho Laocoon group. 

Agesilaus, kings of Syiarta. 1. Reigned 
about 880 B.c., and was contemporary 
with the reputed laws of Lycm*gus. 2. 
Son of Archldamus II, succeeded his half- 
brother Agis II, 401 B.C., excluding his 
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lephcw Lcotydhldcs. (See Leoty- 
JHIDES, 2.) From 30G to 394 he carried 
)ii the war In Asia Minor with great sne- 
jess, but in the midst of his conquests 
vas summoned homo to defend his 
sountry against Thebes, Corintli, and 
^rgos. In 394 he met and defeated at 
Jorouea in BotK)tia the allied forces. 
Juring the next four years ho regained 
or Ids country much of its former 
luprernacy, till the lanttle of Lcuctra, 371, 
jverthrew for ever the power of Sparta, 
ind gave the supremai^ to Thebes. In 
5C1 ho crossed with a nody of Lacedac- 
noiiian mercenaries to N. Africa, whore he 
lied, in the winter of 301-300, afU^r a 
ife (jf above 80 years and a reign of 
birty-eight. In person Agesilaus was 
iiiiall, mean-looking, and lame, on which 
ast ground objection had been made to 
da accession, an oracle having uarned 
jparta of evils awaiting her under a ‘lame 
overelguty.* Ho was one of the best 
iltlzciis and generals that Siiarta ever 
lad. Ilis life has been written by 
ienophon. 

AgSsIpolis, kings of Sparta. 1. Suc- 
loedod Ids I’aiisanias, while yet a 

ninor, in 394 b.c., and reigned fourteen 
-■ears. 2. Son of Cleombrotus, reigned 
me year, 371. 3. Succeeded Cleornetics 

n 220, but was soon deposed by his col- 
eaguo Lycurgus. 

Agis, kings of Sparta. 1. Son of 
Curystheues, the fouuder of the family of 
he Agidae. 2. Son of Arclildnmus II, 
eigned 427-401 n.r. He took an active 
•art in the ■poloponiiesian War, and 
nvaded Attica several times. While 
Ucibiadcs was at Siiarta lie was the guest 
if Agis, and Is snid to have seduced his 
rife Tlmaea. (See IjEOTYCJiii>E9, 2.) 

. Son of Archidamus III, reigned 338- 
31. lie attemiited to overthrow the 
Macedonian power in Europe, while 
Llcxiiiider the threat was in Asia, but was 
lefcfitod and killed in battle by Antipatcr 
a 331 . 4. Son of Eudaiiiidas 1 1 , reigned 

45- 241. lie attempted to re-establisli 
ho Institutions of Eycurgus, ami to etloc.t 
. thorough reform in the Spartan state; 
lilt he was resisted by lii.s colleague 
ieonldas II, and was put to death by 
ommand of the ephors, along with his 
aotber and grandmother. 

Aglala, ‘the lirigbt one,* one of the 
Jhai'ites (g.r.) or (Inices. 

Ag6ra, the (Jreek market-iilnce, es- 
lecially at Athens (f/.v.). (Sec Fin. 28.) 

Agoracrltus, Greek seuliiLor and lujiiil 
f Phidias. The colossal head of his 
Nemesis ’ from llhamnu.s is now in tliO 
British Musemri. 

Agraulos or Aglauros: 1. Daughter of 
Lctaous, first king of Athens, and wife of 
)ecroi)S. 2. Daughter of Ceerops and 
igraulos 1, of whom various stories are 
old. Athena is said to have given 
irichthoniiis In a chest to Agraulos and 
er sister Herse. (See ERiciiTHONiiTs.) 
Lgraulos was punished by being changed 
ato a stone by Hermes because she 


attempted to prevent the god from enter- 
ing the house of Horse, with whom he had 
fallen in love. Another Ic'gend relates 
that Agraulos threw herself tlown from 
the Acropolis because an oracle bad de- 
clared that the Athenians would conquer 
if someone would sncrillcc himself f<)r his 
country. The Athenians in gratitude 
built her a temple ou the Acropolis, in 
which the young Athenians took an oath 
that they w*ould defend tlieir country to 
the last. A festival (Agraulia) was cele- 
brated at Athens in her honour. 

Agri DBcumates, tithe lands, tlic Roman 
name of a part of Germany, E. of the 
Kbino and N. of the Danube, which the 
Romans gave to the Gauls and subse- 
quently to tlieir own veterans on the pay- 
ment of a tenth of the produee (fUemna). 
Towards the end of tlio first century, 
tiiese lands wore incorporated iu the 
Homan empire. 

Agricola, Cn. Julius, h. 13th June, a.d. 
40, nt Forum Julil (Frejus, in Provence), 
tbo .son of Julius Gniceinns, wdio was 
eveented by CaltguUi, and of Julia 
Prociila. lie received a careful edu- 
cation; be first served in llritam, a.t>. 01, 
under Huetonliis Pauliuus; was quaestor 
in Asia in 04 ; w'as governor of Aquitaiiia 
from 74 to 77 ; and was consul iii 7 7. In 
78 he gave his daughter to tlie historian 
Tacitus in marriage. In 78 also bo 
received the government of Jin tain, 
wdiioh he held for seven >onrs. He 
subdued the whole of the eouiitry except 
tbo highlands of Caledonia, and iutn)- 
diiced the language aud civilization of 
Home, lie w'as recalled In 85 through 
the jealousy of Domitian. and on his 
return lived in retirement till Ins death in 
93, which according to some was occas- 
ioned by poison, administered by order of 
Domitian. Home writers have contended 
that Agricola embraced Christianity. 
Ilia character is drawm in the brightest 
colours b; Tacitus in tlio ex' ant Life of 
Aurirola. 

Agrlgentum, called Acra.Ms by tlie 
Greeks (Aunin uto), city on the 8. coast of 
8icily, about 2i miles from tbo sea. It 
w as one of the most spier did cities of the 
ancient world. It was founded by a 
Done colony from Gela, in 582 b.c., was 
under the government of the cruel tyrant 
IMuilaris (e. 500), and subsequently uuder 
lliat of Theron (488-4 72). It was des- 
troyed by tbc Carthaginians (405), and, 
though rebuilt by Tmioleon, it never 
regained its former greatness. It came 
into the pow'cr of Uie Romans in 210. 
It w^as the birthplace of Empedocles. 
There are still gigantic remaius of the 
ancient city. Sec P. Marconi, AgrigerUo 
(1929). 

Agrippa, H§r5dfis; 1. Called Herod 
Agripi»a, son of Aristobulus and Borculce, 
and grand 3 on of Herod the Great. Ho 
wras educ. ' ‘d at Rome, and lived on 
intimate terms with the future emperors 
Caligula and Claudius. Caligula gave 
him the tetrarchies of Abilene, Batanaea, 
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Traclionltlfl, nnd Auranltls; and Claudius 
annoxod Judaoa aud Samaria to his 
domluloas. His t^overnmout was ex- 
ceedinprly popular amoiiifst the Jews, 
because he opposed CalfRula’s desccratoii 
of the TeTni)le. It was probably to 
increase his popularity with the Jews 
that ho caused the Apostle James to be 
bohoadod, and Peter to be cast into prison 
(A.D. II). The manner of his death, 
which took place at Caesarea in tlie same 
year, is related in Acts xli. His kintjdom 
was tlien annexed by Home. 2. Son of 
the orocoding, king of Clialcis. On the 
breaking out of the Jewisli War he sided 
with the Itomans, and after the capture 
of Jerusalem ho went with his sister 
Herenlce to Rome, and d. in the 70lh 
year of his age. a.t>. 100. It was bcloro 
this Agrippa that the Apostle l‘aul made 
his defoiioo, A.D. 00 (Acts xxv-xxvi). 
iSce Dean I'arrar’a monograph, The 
Jlernd». 

Agrippa. M. Vipsanlus, b. In fi3 n.o., of 
an obscure family, studied with young 
Octavius (afterwards tiio emperor 
Augustus) at Apolloma in Illyria; and 
uiKUi tlio murder of C’aesar in 4 t was one 
of the friends of Octavius, who advised 
iiim to iiroeecd immediately to Home. 
In the civil wars wddeh followed, Agrippa 
took an active part; and his military 
abilities contributed greatly to the 
success of Augustus. He couimanded 
the fleet of Augiad^us at tiie battle of 
Actiuin in 31. In his third consulship 
in 27 ho built tlie Pantheon. In 21 ho 
inarri(‘d Julia, daughter of Augustus. 
IIo continued to be emidoyed in various 
military commands till his death m 
12 n.c'.' His chief title to fame rests on 
his geographical comnieiitar> from which 
a map of the empire was made in marble. 

Agrippina: 1: Dangbler of M. Vip- 
eanius Agrippa and of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, married Ciermanlcus, by 
whom she had nine children, among 
whom w’cre the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero, yho 
was distmgiiislied for her virtues and 
heroism, and shared all the dangers of lier 
husband’s campaigns. On bis death in 
A.D. 17 she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she w^as received by 
the people increased the hatred which 
Tiberius and his mother Livia had long 
entertained towards her. At length in 
A.D. 30 Tiberius banished her to the 
island of Pandataria, where she d, three 
years afterwards, probably by voluntary 
starvation. 2. Daughter of aermnnicus 
and Agrippina (No. 1), and motiicr of the 
emperor Nero, was born at Oppidiim 
TJblorum, afterwards called In honour 
of iier Colonla Agrippina, now Colounc. 
{See COLONIA.) She was beautiful and 
intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and 
ambitious. She was first married to Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus (a.d. 28), by 
whom she had a son, afterwards the 
emperor Nero ; next to Crlspus Passienus; 
and thirdly to th6 emperor Claudius (49), 


although she was his nlcco. In 60 she 
prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, 
to the prejudice of liis own sou llritan- 
iiious; and in order to secure the succes- 
hloii for her stm, she poisoned tlie emperor 
in 54. The young emperor soon became 
tired of the aseondaucy of his inollicr. and 
after making several attempts to shake 
off her autliority, he caused her to l)o 
assassinated in 60. See the terrible 
narrative in Tacltff^, Annnla, xii-xiv, 
trans. J. Jackson (Loch edition, 1031). 

AgTIeus (trisy^J, = in Creek 'Ayuitvs). 
a surname of Apollo, as tlie iirotector of 
streets, doors, and public places. 

Agyrium, town in Sicily on the Cyamo- 
soriis, N.W. of Ceutiiniiae and N.i'k of 
Enna, the hirtliplaec of Diodorus Siculus. 

Ahala, C. Servillus, imigisler cquitum 
In 430 n.c. to the dictator L. Cinciimatiis, 
when he slew Sp. Muclius {q.v.) in the 
Forum, because ho refused to appear 
before the dictator. Ahala was brought 
to trial, and only escaped condeiimatiou 
by a voluntary cxil(‘. 

AhSnobarbus, the name of a distin- 
guished family of the Domitia gens. 
They arc said to have been siirnained 
Ahenobarbus, l.e. ‘Brazen-beard’ or 
‘lled-beard ’ because the Dioscuri (Castor 
and Pollux) announced to one of tbeir 
ariccRtors the victory of the Bomans over 
the Latins at Lake Itegllliis (10(5 n c.), 
and, to confirm the truth of what they 
said, stroked his black hair and beard, 
which iminodintely became red. 1 . Cn. 
Domitiuh AnENouAuntrs, consul 122 n.c., 
congueiod the Allobroges in (juiil. 2. 
(Jn. Domitiitb AHENOHAiiBUS, trlbuno of 
the plebB, 104, orought forward tlu' law 
{Lex Domitia) by w'liieh tht^ eh'cUon of tlio 
priests was transferred from the collegia, 
to the peotile. Tlie people afterwards 
elected him pontifex niaximus out of 
gratitude. 3. L. Do.mitii;s Auf.no- 
UAUBVS, married Porcia, the sister of M. 
Cato, and was a supporter of tlio aristo- 
cratieal party. He was consul in 54 n.c. 
On the mitbreak of the civil war in 49 lie 
w'as compelled by his own troops to 
surrender Corflnium to Caesar. Ho 
next went to Mnssilla, and, after the 
surrender of that town, repaired to 
Porapev in Oreeeo: ho full in the battle of 
Pharsolia (48), where he commanded the 
left wing, and, accord lug to Cicero’s 
assertion in the second idiilippio, by the 
hand of Antony. 4. Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, son of No. 3, was taken 
with his father at Corflnium (49), was 
present at the battle of Pharsalia (48), 
and returned to Italy In 4(5, when no was 
pardoned by Caesar. Ho accomiianJed 
Antony in his campaign against the 
Parthians in 36. He w'as consul In 32, 
and deserted to Augustus sliortly before 
the battle of Actium. 5. Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, consul a.d. 32, married 
Agrippina, daughter of Germanlcus, and 
was father of the emperor Nero. See also 
Agrippina. 
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Aides or Alddneus. See Hader. 

Aius Locutlus or Loquens, a Roman 
divinity. A Khort time before tlio Gauls 
took Romo n.c.) n voice was heard at 
Rome diirini? the silence of iii^'lit, an- 
nouucintf that the Gauls were approach- 
InK- <S’cc Livy, v. 32. 

Ajax, called Alas by the Greeks. 1. 
Son of Telamon, king of Salainis, and 
grandson of Ae.'jciis. II(jincr calls him 
Ajax the Tclamonitn, Ajax the Great, 
or simply A.iax, whereas tlie other Ajax, 
son of Oilcus, is uhva*\s distinguished 
from the former by some epltliet. He 
sailed against Troy in twidvo ships, and 
Is represented In tlie Iliad at* second 
only to Achilles in bravery. In tho 
contest for tho armour of Achilles ho 
was conquered by Ulysses, and this, 
says Homer, was the cause of his death. 
Later poets relate that his defeat by 
Ulysses threw him into a state of mad- 
ness; that he slaughtered the sliecf) of tho 
Greek army, faneymg they were his 
enemies; and that at length he put an cud 
to his own life. In Homer Ajax is spoken 
of as oxecptioTially tall and strong, hut 
there is no ^ c to prove Gu* state- 
ment that he was orlglnallj'^ regarded as a 
auiiernatural being. See the .ijax of 
Sophocles. 2. Son of Oilcus, king of tho 
Imcrians, also culled the lesser Ajax, 
sailed against Troy in forty ships. It is 
prohahlo tliat ho was an historical figure. 
He is described as Himill of stature, hut 
skilled iu throwing thi* spear, and, next to 
Achilles, the most swift footed among the 
Greeks. On his return from Troy his 
vessel was wrecked ; lie himsi'lf got safe 
upon a rock through tho iihsistaiiee of 
Poseidon; but as lie boasted that lie would 
escape in defiance of tlio immortals, 
Poseidon split t)ie rock, and Ajax was 
drowned. This is the account of Homer. 
Virgil tells us that tho anger of Athena 
was exiiitcd against him, because, on 
the night of the capture of Troy, he 
violateil Cassandra iu the temple of tlie 
goddess. 

Ala, Latin name for a ‘wing’ in battle. 
Until 90 B.o. tho term apiilied to each of 
the two contingents of snrii on a legion’s 
flanks. Thereafter it denoted a unit of 
cavalry which nii inhered, u ruler Au- 
Snistus, 1,000 or 600 men, divided into 
lurmne or squadrons. 

Al&bastron, a narrow-necked jar for 
perfumes. 

Alalodmfinao, town of Boeotiii, E. of 
Coronoa, with temple of Aiheiui. 

Alani, Asiatic people, situated in S.E. 
Russia in the first three centuries a.i». 
They are sometimes confiiseu witli the 
Albanians further W. See aho Albania. 
At a later time they pressed into Kurojic, 
as far as the banks of the Lower Danube, 
where, towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, they were routed by tho Huns and 
then became their allies. In a.d. 410, 
some of the Alani took part with the 
Vandals in their Irruption Into Gaul and 


Spain, where they gradually disappear 
from history. 

Al&ricus, ill Gothic JIa-rriks (i.o. ‘ All- 
powerful ’L king of tho Visigoths, who 
took and plundered Rome, 24lh August 
A.TJ. 410. .He d. shortly afterwards at 
Oonsontia in Bruttium. 

Alba: 1. Fuckns {Albi), ancient Latin 
colony founded In 303 n.c. N. of tho 
Lacus Fucinus. Under the republic It 
w'as a place of detention for state 
prisoners. Its Importance had ceased by 
imperial days, but there arc extensive 
rums. 2. IjOXGa {Ca.strl (}atidolf<>), the 
most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Ascanius, sou of 
Aeneas. It was called Louga, from its 
stretching dowm the Alban mount towards 
the Alhan lake. It w'lis destroyed by 
Tillius Ilostllius, and was never rebuilt; 
its inhabitants were removeil to Rome. 
At a later time the surrounding country 
w'ns Rtuild(*d wdth tJie splendid villus of 
tho Roman nristoeriicy and emperors 
(I’ompey’s, Domitian’s, etc.), <*:ich of 
which was called AU}ani(m. 3. POM- 
i'Ki\, a town m Liguria, coloiii/.cd by 
Pompey the Great, the birthplace of tho 
enir»cror Pertmax. 

Alba Silvius, mythical king of Alba, sou 
of Latinus, reigned thirty -nine years. 

Albania (S.K. jiart of itcorijui), a 
countrv of Asia on the W. side of tho 
Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus 
and Araxes on tho S. to Mt. Ceraunlus 
(tho E. part of tho Caucasus) on the N., 
and bounded’ on the W. by 1 lioria. It w'as 
a fertile iiluiii; but tlio mhaliitaiits were 
warlike. Tho Romans first became 
acqinifntod with them at the time of tho 
Milliridatie War, when they eui'ountered 
I’omjiey witli a large arm> . 

Albanus Lacus (La(jo Albrtuo), a small 
lake about five miles in circuuili‘rcnce, 
W. of tho Mons Albanus between Bovillao 
and Alba Longa, is tho » rater of an 
extinct v^h nuo, and is intj; y huiidre^d 
feet deep. The ewissariia which tho 
Romans bored through the ' )ck during 
tlie siege of Veii, in ordi'r to e.irry oil the 
supertluous water of the lake, is still to bo 
seen. 

Albanus Mons, tho Aihan Hills (es- 
peeiulJy the priiieipul peak, Moult Cam), 
formerly voleauic. It w'as an active 
volcano In preliistono llrrics, and the 
snered mountain of the Latins, on w'hich 
the religious festivals of tho Latiu League 
wore celebrated {t'eriae Latinae), and on 
its highest summit was the temple of 
.luplter Latiaris, to which ihe Roman 
generals ascended to celebrate ovations. 
There are remains of the processional way. 

Albindvanus, C. Pddo, friend of Ovid, 
w'ho addresses to him one uf iii.s Epistles 
from Pontus. Ho was author of a 
Theneid and a poem on Germaiiicus. See 
Pliny, fCp. 1, 22 for his story of the noisy 
neigh boui 

Albinus or Albus, Postumius, a patri- 
cian family at Romo many of the mem- 
bers of which held the highest offioes of 
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the state under the republic. The 
founder of the family was dictator 498 
B.O., when he conoiiered the Latins In 
the battle near Lake Refill lus. Autjih 
PosTUMiUH Albinus (oonsiil 151 E.O.) 
wrote a history of Rome In Greek. 

Albinus, Decimus Clddius, a native of 
nadruinetiim in Africa, was ffovemor of 
Britain at the death of Commodus in a.d. 
192. In order to secure hla neutrality, 
Scptlmiufl yevenia made him Caesar; but 
after Severus had defeated his rivals, he 
turned his arms af^ainst Albinus. A groat 
bat tle was fought between them at Lug- 
dunum (Lyons), In Gaul, 197, in which 
Albinus was defeated and killed. 

Albion, ancient name for the British 
Isles excluding Ireland. It Is of Celtic 
origin and was first used c. 525 n.c. by a 
Massiliote explorer. It was superseded 
by the other Celtic natoc, Britannia, 
which Is used by Pytheas c. 300 b.c. 
The Romans used Albion to denote the 
Dover cliffs because of its similarity to 
Latin albus — wliito. 

Albis (Elhs), the most easterly river of 
Germany with which the Romans became 
acquainted. 

Albunda or Albuna, a prophetic nymph 
or Sibyl, to whom a grove was conse- 
crated in the neighbourhood of Til)ur. 

Alcaeus, of Mytilene in Lesbos, tlie 
earliest of the Aeolian lyric poets, b. c. 
620 B.c. In the war between tho 
Athenians and Mytileiiaeans for tho pos- 
session of Sigeum (606 b.c.) he was dis- 
graced by leaving his arms on tho field of 
battle. Alcaeus belonged by birth to 
the nobles, and was driven into exile*, with 
his brother Antemenidas, by the popular 
party. He attempted by force of arras to 
regain his country; but was frustrated ]>y 
his former oomrad©, Plttacus (q.v.), who 
had been chosen by the people Aesym- 
netes or dictator for the purpose of 
resisting him and the other exiles. Sur- 
viving fragments of Alcaeus have been 
added to by the discovery of papyri at 
Oxyrhyiichus and Hermopolls in Egypt. 
The new poems express the strenuous 
ambitions of his political life more than 
the convivial side of his character, known 
through previously discovered poems ond 
tho Imitations of Horace. Alcaeus 
wrote In Aeolic dialect. In various metres, 
and Is said to have Invented tho Alcaic. 
He championed the nohlllty against the 
tyrants, and his most admired poems are 
ms warlike odes. All existing remains 
have been collected into an edition by 
Lobel (Oxford University Press, 1927). 
See J. U. Powell, New Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature (1933). 

Alo&menfis, Athenian statuary, ft. 444- 
400 B.C., and was perhaps a pupil of 
Phidias. An original group by him, 
‘Procne and Itys,* has been excavated 
and Is now at Atnons. Its stylo has some 
affinity with that of the caryatids of the 
Kroohtheum, and it is thought that 
Alcamoncs may have had a hand In the 
sculptures of that temple. 
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Alc&thdus, son of Pelops and Hlppo- 
damla, obtained as his wife Kuaechine, 
tho daugtiter of Megareus, by slaying the 
Olthaeronlan Hon, and succeeded his 
father-in-law as king of Mcgara. He 
restored the walls of Mcgara, which is 
therefore Sometimes called Aleathoc by 
the poets. In this work ho was assisted 
by Apollo. Tho stone upon which the 
god used to place his lyre while ho was at 
work, was believed, c ven In late times, to 
give forth a sound, when struck, similar 
to that of a lyre. i 

Alcestis, wife of Admotus (q.v,). 

AlcIbladSs, son of Cliuias and Dino- 
macho, was 5. at Athens c. 450 b.c., and 
on tho death of his father in 447 was 
brought up by his relation f’ericles. Ho 
was handsome and wealthy. His youth 
was disgraced by debaucheries, and 
Sticrates, who saw his capabilities, at- 
temptefl to win him to virtue, but in 
vain. Tlicir Intimacy was strengthened 
by mutual services. At the battle of 
Potidaea (432) his life was saved by 
Socrates, and at that of Dolinin (424) 
ho saved tho life of Socmtc's. After tho 
death of Cleon (422) ho became the head 
of the war party in opposition to Nicias. 
In 415 he was appointed, along with 
NIcias and Tmmnclnia, as coimnaridor of 
the expedition to Sicily. There then 
occurred the mysterious mutilation of tlio 
busts of the Ilermae, which tho popular 
fears connected witli an attempt to over- 
throw the Athenian constitution. Alol- 
biades was charged with being the ring- 
leader In this attempt. He demanded an 
Investigation before ho set sail, bub this 
his enemies wr*uld not grant; but he had 
not been long in Sicily before ho was 
recalled to stand his trial. On his return 
homewards he escaped at Thuril, and 
proceeded to vSparta, where he acted as 
the enemy of his country. Tho machina- 
tions of his onemy Agis II induced him to 
abandon the ypnrtans and take refuge 
with Tissaphcrnos (412), whose favour 
ho soon gained. Through his Influence 
Tlssaphornes deserted the Spartans and 
assisted tho Athenians, who accordingly 
recalled Al(;ii)ladea from banishment 
In 411. He remained abroad, however, 
for the next four years, during which tho 
Athenians under his command gained tho 
victories of Cynossema, Abydos, and 
Cyzlcus, and got possession of Chalce- 
don and Byzantium. In 407 he returned 
to Athens, where ho was received with 
enthusiasm, and was appointed com- 
inander-ln-clilef of land and sea. But 
tho defeat of Notium, occasioned during 
his absence by the imprudence of his 
lieutenant, Autiochus, encouraged hla 
oucmlcH, and lie was superseded In 
his command (406). Ho now wont into 
voluntary exile to his fortified domain at 
Bisantho In the Thracian Chersonesus. 
Aftor the fall of Athens (404) he took 
refuge with Pharnabazus in Phrygia. 
He was about to proceed to the court of 
Artaxerxes, when one night his house was 
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Burrouridcd by armcid men, and Rct on 
fire. He rushed out sword in liand, but 
fell pierced with arrows (404). l$ce F. 
Taeper. Alcihiades (10i:n. 

Alcldds, a unmc of Jieraclcs, ad fho 
grarulson of Alcaeus. 

AlclmddS, wife of Acson, and mother of 
Jason. 

Alcindus, son of Nsusithous, and 
prandsou of l^JSciclon. In the Odyssen 
he is the ruler of the riiaeaciaus lu the 
Island of Schcria. • 

Alclphrdn. tYie 7uost di.^tinpnished of 
the Cireek epistolary waters, was j)erJiaps 
a coiitoinitorary of ljuc.ian, about a.d. 
180. The lettei'S (113 in number) purport 
to he written hy Artemius of the fourth 
century n.(\. and the languaj^e is dis- 
tinsuished hy its purity aud elegance. 
Timih. F. a. Wright (l!)2;j). 

Alcithde, daughter of Aliiiyas, oli.anged, 
together w'ltli her sisters, into hats, fm* 
rel'iising to join the other women of 
Jioeotia in the worship of Dionysus. 

Alcmaeon, son of Amidiiaraus and 
Kripliyle, and brother of Amiihiloohns. 
lie took part in the expedition of the 
Epigoni against Thehos, and on his 
n'tnrn he e ^ . ..lew his mntiier ns his 
hither had corriniamU'd, (A'ce Ampiii- 
A-HAins.) h’or this dct‘d ho became mad, 
and was haunted hy the Fii’inyes. He 
went to I'liegcns in l*s(»plii.s, and being 
purified by the latti'r, lu; mrxrricd his 
daughter ArsinoO or Alplio-siboea, to 
whom he gave the necklace and pcplus 
(or robei) ot Harmoma. Hut as the laud 
of this countrj’' ceased to hoar on account 
of its harbouring a inalrieldo, he left 
J*Hophls and repaired to the country at 
the mouth of the river Aelielous. The 
god Aeheloiis gave liiui his daughter 
( tallirrlioe in m.arnage. OalliiTliotJ wishing 
to possess the iioeklaco and peplu.s of 
IJarmouia, At'inacou wont to Psopliis 
and obtained Mierri from Hijcgeus. under 
the pretext of dedicating them at Delphi ; 
but wdicii Dhcgcus Jicar<l that the 
treasures were fotclied for C.illurhod, he 
caused his sons to murder Alcmaeon. 

Alcmaedn, of (-roton (//. c. 500 n.(’.), 
phy.sioian, scieuti-^t, and t>uiu 1 of Py- 
thagoras. He made a particular study 
of the eye, and is said to liave been the 
first to operate upon that organ. 

Alcinaooniclae, a noble family at 
Athens, who were driven out of Pylas in 
Messenia hy the D(»riaiis, and settled at 
Athens. In eonseciueuee of tlie way m 
whlcli Megiieles, one of the family, treated 
the ln.surgcnts under Cylon (0J2 n.o.) 
{q.v.), they brought U]»on thcin.s(dve.s 
the guilt of sacrih'ge, and wore banished 
from Athens, about .595. About 560 
they returned from exile, but were again 
expelled by Jhsistraliis {tj.vA. In 54 H 
they contracted with the Amphietyonic 
Coiinoil to rebuild the temple of Delphi, 
and gained populaiity throughout (irceco 
by executing the work in a stvle of 
magnificence which much exceeded their 
engagement. On the expulsion of Hip- 


pias In 510 they were again restored to 
Athens. They now joined the popular 
partv, and Clisthenes (r/.v.), wdio was at 
that time the head of the family, gave a 
new constitution to Athens. The mother 
of Pericles was an Alemaeonld. 

Aleman, chief lyric poet of Sparta, a 
native of Messon, Jl. 015 B.c, The 
traditional story that ho was a native of 
Sardi.s in Lydia and was brought to 
Sparta ns a slave wlicro ho was emanci- 
pated by his master, wdio discovered his 
genius, has iirobably no fouritlatiou. 
The longest fragment which survives of 
his poetry is a /lor/Aeama or choir-song 
for maidens. The laugungo of Aleman 
has elements of both Doric and .Aoolio 
dialect. Ho is said, upon no reliable 
evidence, to have been tlie inventor of 
croti(‘. poetry. Aleman is the Doric form 
of Alcmaeon. 

Alcmciig or Alcmena, daughter of 
Klc(?triam, king of Mycenae. Her hus- 
band. Amphiti*yon, accidentally killed 
her father, and she refused her wihdy 
consent until he sliould have avenged tlio 
death of her brothers, who liad been slain 
hy tlio sons of l^tcrelaus. Amphitryon 
undertook the task; but during his 
absence, Zens, in the disguise of Amphi- 
tryon, visited Aleincno, and pretending to 
be her husband, related in w'hat way ho 
had avtmged the* death of her brothers. 
Anipliitryun himself retnriK'd the next 
day: Aiemeno became the mother of 
Horach‘.s by Zeus, and ot Iphicles by 
Amphitryon. Sie IIeracli.s. She was 
the obieet of a religious cult at Thebes. 

Alcyone or Halcy5no: 1. Pleiad, 
daughlcr of Atlas and Ploionc, and 
beloved bv Poseidon. 2. Daughter of 
Aeolus and Fnandc. and wife of CeV'^x. 
ITcr hnsliand iicrished in a sliii»wreek, 
and Alcvoim for griid tJirew' hersidf into 
tle» sea, but the gods, out of compassion, 
cluinged the two into birds. While tho 
bird afeyon was breed! mr there always 
prevaih'i. -ulms at sea. 

Alcydneus, tho mighi of tho 

GIgaiites {q.v.). 

Alcydnium M&re, tho E. part of the 
Corinthian (iiilf. 

Alda, towui in Are, lia, S. of the 
Stymphalean lake. Athena, called Alca, 
was worshipped here and in Togea. 

Alectd, Olio of the Fiiriae. /Se4i also 
ELr;viKN[i)F:a. 

Aldmanni (from the German alle 
Manner, all men), a confederacy of Ger- 
man trilu'S, hotwceii the Danube, tho 
KJiine, and tho Main. C'araoalla as- 
sumed the sui’iiamo of Alemaunlcus on 
account of a pretended vietoi-y over them 
(\.D. 214). After this time they con- 
tinually Invaded the Hiunau dominions, 
and In tlie fifth century were In possession 
of Alsace and of German Switzerland. 

Aldria or Al&lla, one of the chief cities 
of Corsit on the E. of the island . founded 
by the Ihiocaeans 564 n.c., and made a 
Roman colony by Sulla. 
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Alfisla (Alise-Sainte-Reine), ancient 
Celtic* town of the Ma,n(lubii in (iaJILa 
Lufcrliinensis. It was taken and de- 
Btroyed by Caesar, in 52 B.c. Remnlnfl 
of a Gallic town, Homan siepre -works, and 
a Gallo-Homan site have been excavated. 

Aleuas, a descendant of Hercules, was 
ruler of Larissa in Thessaly, and reiuited 
founder of the celebrated family of the 
Aleuadae. In tlie invasion of (jJreciee by 
Xerxes (480 B.c.) the Aleuadae espoused 
the cause of the Persians, and the family 
continued to be predominant in Thessaly 
for long afterwards. 

Alexander, the usual name of Pauis In 
the Iliad. 

Alexander. I. Kings of Ejnrus. 1. 
Son of Ncoptoloinus and brother of' 
Olympias, the mother of Alexander the 
Great; made king of Epirus by Philip, 
342 B.c\ In 332 Alexander crossed over 
Into Italy, to aid the Tarenilnes against 
the Lucanians and IJmttii. He wn.s 
defeated in liattlc and slain, c. 330, near 
Pandosia. 2. Son of Pyrrhus and 
lanassa, succeeded his fathc;r in 272. 

- II. Kings of Mocednnia. 1. Son of 
Aniyntas I, succeeded bis father c. 
505 B.C., was obliged to submit t<» the 
Persians, and accompanied Xerxes in his 
invasion of Greece (480 b.c.). He d. in 
450 when ho was Buccecdod by Perdiccas 
II. 2. Son of Amyntas II, whom lie 
succeeded, reigned 309-3()8. 3. Sur- 

nomed the Ghkat, sou of Philip J1 and 
Olympias, was b. at Pella, 356 b.c. 
He was educated by Aristotle, who ac- 
quired a great influence over his mind and 
character. He first distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Chneronea (338). 
On the murder of Philip (330) ho ascended 
the throne, at the ago of 20, and found 
liimsclf surrounded by enemies. Ho put 
down rebellion jn his own kingdom, and 
then marched Into Greece. Ilia activity 
overawed all opposition; Thebes sub- 
mitted when he appeared at its gates; and 
the asKCinblod Greeks at the Isthmus of 
Corinth elected him to the command 
against IY*raia. He now directed his 
arms against the barbarians of the north, 
and crossed the Danube (335). A report 
of his death having reached Greece, the 
Thebans once more took up arms. Ho 
took Thebes by assault, destroyed all the 
buildings, with the exception of the house 
of Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, 
and sold the rest as slaves. Alexander 
now ])reparcd for his great expedition 
against Persia-. In the spiiiig of 334 he 
crossed the Hellespont, with about 40.000 
men. Alexander first defeated the l^er- 
sinns on the river Granlcus in Mysia 
(May 334). In the following year (333) 
ho collected his army at Gordlum in 
Phrygia, where he cut or untied the cele- 
brated Giordian knot, which, it was said, 
was to be loosened oidy bv the conqueror 
of Asia. From thence he marched to 
Issue , on the confines of Syria, where ho 

f ained a great victory over Darius, the 
^erslon king. Dp-rius escaped; but his 


mother, wife, and children fell into the 
bands of Alexander, who treated them 
with respect. Alexander now directed 
his arms against the cities of Phoenicia, 
most of which submitted; but Tyre wart 
not taken till the middle of 332, after an 
obstinate defence of seven months. He 
next marched into Egypt, which willingly 
submitted to him. At the beginning of 
331 he founded at the mouth of the Nile 
the city of Alexandria {q.v.), and about 
the same time visited the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, in the desert of Libya, 
and vms saluted by the priests as the son 
of Jupiter Ammon. In the spring of the 
same year (331 ) he set out against Darius, 
who had collected another army. He 
crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
at h*ngth mot with the immense hosts of 
Darius, said to have omounted to more 
than a million of men, in the plains of 
Gauganiela. The battle was fought In 
the month of October 331, and ended in 
the complete defeat of the Persians. 
Alexander was now the conqueror of 
Asia, and began to adopt Persian habits 
and customs, by which ho conciliated his 
new subjects. From Arbchi he marched 
to Babylon, Susa, and I’crsei)olis, nil of 
wliKjli surrendert'd to him. H(‘ js said to 
have set fire to the pn-laco of Persepolis, 
and, according to sotuc neccumts, in the 
revelry of a banquet, at the instigation of 
Tbnis. an Athenian eourtc-aii. At tho 
beginning of 330 Alexander marclied from 
Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of 
Darius, whom he followed into l^arthia, 
W’hero tho unfortunate king was mur- 
dered by Bessus, satrap of Bnetria. In 
329 Alexander crossed the mouiitaius of 
the Paropamirtas (tlio IJindu Kuslt), 
and mnrehod into Baelria against Bcssiis, 
who was betrayed to liim, and was put to 
death. During tho next two years he 
was chiefly engaged in tho eonriuest of 
Sogdiana. He also crossed tho Jnxartes 
(Syr- Darya), and defeated several Scy- 
thian tribes N. of that river. On the coii- 
quest of a mountain fortress ho obtniiu'd 
possession of Roxana, the daughter of tho 
Bactrian chief Oxyartes. wdiom iio inndi? 
his wife. It was about tliis t-nuc that he 
killed his friend Clitus (7.?’.) in a drunken 
brawl. He had j)revious]y put to death 
his faithful servant Paiim-nion {q.r.). on 
the charge of treason, in 327 he invaded 
India, and crossed the Indus, probably 
near the modern Attock. lie met with 
no resistance till he reueJied the Hydaspes, 
where he was opposed by Porus, an 
Indian king, whom ho defeated after u 
gallant resisionce, and took prisoner. 
Alexander restored to him his kingdom. 
He founded a town on tho Hydaspes, 
called Bucephala, In honour of Ids horse 
Bucephalus, who d. here, after carrying 
him through so many victories. I'rom 
thence he penetrated as far ns the 
Hyp basis {Sutlej). This was the furthest 
point which he reached, for the Mace- 
donians. worn out by long service, refused 
to advance further; and Alexander was 
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oblJjsred to load tliom baf*k. IIo returned 
to the Hydasiies, and then sailed down 
the river with a portion of his troops, 
wdiilo the rcniaindor marched alonf? tho 
batiks in two divisions. ITo finally 
readied the Indian Ocean about the 
middle of 326. Nearehiis ( 7 .r.) was sent 
with the fleet to sail alonp the coast to the 
I\5rsian Gulf; and Alexander marched 
with tho rest of his forces throuffh 
Gedrosia. He reftohod Susa at tho 
bepTlnninj? of .32.'}. Hero ho allowed him- 
self and Ills troops soirm rest from their 
Inhonrs; and anxious to form his lOuro- 
jx'aii and Asintic suhjects into om* people, 
lie ns'^igned A si otic wives to about ei^Thty 
of his Konerals. Ht' Idniself took a 
■second wife, IJarsino, the eld<‘.st danyrhter 
()f Darius. IViwards the close of th<^ y^ar 
32.5, he went to Echatana, where ho lost 
liis threat favourite llephaestion p/.a.). 
Eroin Ef*bat:i,na, lie marched to Baliylon, 
which ho intended to make the capital 
of lii.s omiiirc. as tlic b''Ht point of com- 
mimication between Ins eastern and 
western dominions. His scliemos wen* 
Humorous and ^i^'antio; but lio was cut 
of! in the ’ni.| ‘ them. ITe w'a.s at- 
tacked by a fever, and he d. after an 
illness of eleven days, in the moiilh of 
May or Juno, 323 n.c., at the afro of .32. 
after a reitrn of twelve years and (s^^tit 
months. Ho appointed no one as his 
successor, but just before his dea,tb he 
trave his rim? to IVrdic-cas. His son, 
Alexander Ai'K'us, was born after his 
death. See (Uuuhruh/r Anrinit Jfisfon/, 

■\ ol. vi; and W. \V. 'rar/i, Alejander the 
(/rent (U)1S). 4. Akous, son of Alex- 

ander the Groat and llosana, was h 
shortly after the death of his father, 
in 323 B.C., and was aekiiowlodi^od as tin* 
partner of Pliili]) Arrhidaeus in the 
empire, under the Kuardiaiiship of I’er- 
diceas, Antipater, and J*ol vs]»crehon, in 
Huccession. .Alexander and his mother 
Jloxana were imiirisone*! by ('assandcr, 
when ho obtained jios-icssion of Mace- 
donia in 316, and remained in prison till 
311, when they were put to death by 
Cassandcr. 

III. Ktnffft of Syria. 1. a 

person of low onpiii, i»rotended to be tho 
son of Antioidius IV Ejii plumes, and 
rcii?nod In Syria 1,51-147 n.(X He was 
defeated and dethroned bv Demetrius II 
Nicator. 2. ZiciiiNA or /iAHiNAS. son of 
a merchant, was set up by Ptolemy 
JMivscon as a pretender to the throno of 
Syria, P28 n.c. Ho was defeated and 
slain by Antiochus Grypus, 122. 

IV. Literary. 1. Of Afoak, a Pcrl- 
patetiyj philosopher at Home in the first 
century after Christ, tutor to tiio emperor 
Nero. 2. The Aetotjan^, of Pieiiron in 
Aetolia, Greek poet. 11 rod in the reign of 
Ptolemaelis Philadclphus (28.5-247 h.c.), 
at Alexandria. 3. Of Apjikohisia.s. in 
Garia, celebrated commentator on Aris- 
totle, lived about A.T). 200. See hi.s 
treatise. On Destiny, text and translation 
by A. Fitzgerald (1031). 


Alimentus 

Alexander SevSrus. Sec SrovEiius. 
Alexandria, oftener -la, the naiiio of 
more than one eity founded by, or in 
memory of, Alexander the Great. Of 
these the most important are: 1. The 
cuTutnl of KgMit under the Ptolemies, 
ordered by Alexniider to be founded in 
332 H.('. It was built on the narrow neck 
of land between the lake Mureotis and the 
Mediterranean, opposite to tlie 1. of 
IMiaros, whicli w'as joined to the eity by nn 
artificial dike. On tliis island a great 
plianis iq.v.) was built in tJie reign of 
TUolcmy Philndelidiiis (283). Under the 
<?aro of tho Ptolemies, ns the cnpital of a 
grent kingdom, and commanding liy its 
|M)sition all the cfunmcrce of Europe with 
the East. Alexandria soon became a 
w(‘altliv and siilendid citv. It \vas celo- 
hrated tor its magniliceiil library, founded 
by the first luo Ptol(*inu‘S. The library 
suffered severely by ilro when .lulms 
C^aesar was be.siegcd in Alexandria, and 
was finally de.strovcMl in \.i). 6.51. PndiT 
t be Homans, Alexandria retained its 
commercial and liti’rary importaiu’i*. and 
became a gn-at centre of Cbristiamtv and 
tlie chief s<“.it of the Cal ••clictical school, 
the first and m()*«t mipoitant of it.s kind in 
Christendom. The modern city stands 
on the <like uniting the I. of Pliaros to tho 
mainland. For a full description of the 
citv .see the article in Everyman's Atlas of 
Aneicnt and Classiral Gcoyrnphy (PJ.52). 
2. A. Trovs, also Troas simply, on the 
s(‘a-(‘oast 8 \V. of Troy, was enlarged by 
Vntigonns, hence called Antigoma, but 
afterwards it resumed Its first narno. It 
flourished greatly, hotli nuder the Greeks 
arul the Homans; and lioth .Inlius Cae.sat* 
and Coristantmo thought of esialillshnig 
the s(‘at of enifilre iii it. 3. A. ap Issum, 
a seaport at the entranco of Syria, a lit t,le 
S. of Is.-,iis. 4. .A. iv SjT.siwx. aft. 
AN'nofMiix aft. Cmarax ftPASixi. at tho 
mouth of the Tigns. built by Alexander; 
dcslrovcd bv' a flood; rcsfi i'.'d by Aritio- 
chiis Epii>liaiics. 

Alexis, iiroliflc writer of ' he middle 
Attic Conu'dv (fourth <-entinj n c.), and 
nnelo of Menander. He is said to liavo 
written 245 plays, of wliicli wo have 130 
tith'.s. 

Alfonus Varus (consul a.p. 2). Homan 
jhif'^t, originallv a slioomaker or n liarboi. 
Ho Ks mentioned bv Horace, by tUituUas 
under the name Sutl’eiius, and iiossibly 
by V'irgil in tho ninth Eclogue, 

Alglilus Mons, range of mount.ims in 
Latmm, extending S. from Prnencsie to 
Mt. Alhamis, cold, hut wo'Mljd ami con- 
taining good Tuistiir.igc. It xvas cro-iscil 
by tho Via liatina, on winch xvas situated 
tlie town of Algidum. It was an ancient 
scat of tho worship of Dbiiia ami Fortuna. 

Alimentus, L. Cmcius: 1. Homan 
.senator and annalist; was praetor in 
Sicily 20!) B.c, IIo wrote in Greek a 
history »» Home to his own tirne.s wMiich 
gave a va.uable account of tho s<*cond 
I*unic War. 2. Antiquary and jurist, 

I wrote tow’hrds tho reign of Augustus. 
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Allph9ra» a fortified town in Arcadia, it, which was improved by Augmstns, led 
situatod on a mountain on the borders of to Augusta {Aosta) in tbo territory of the 


Klis. H. of the Alplicus. 

Allla, or Alla {t'osso BHlina), small 
river flowing into the Tiber about 1 1 miles 
from Home. The Homans were defeated 
by the Gauls on its banks, IGth July 
390 n.c. Hence the dies Alliensis was an 
xmlutiky day in the Homan calendar. 

Alllfae or AUfae {A life), town of 
Samnium, on the Vulturnua, celebrated 
for large drinkIug-cui)H {Allifana Tiocula). 

Alldbrdges. powerful people of Gaul 
dwelling between the Rhodanus {lih&nv) 
and the Isuru {Ish'c), a.s far as the lake 
Lemunnus {JAike of (iritcra). Their c*hief 
town was mod. Vienne on the HhOne. 
They were conquered, in 121 u.c., by Q. 
Fablus Maximus Allobroglcua, and made 
subjects of Romo, but they were always 
disposed to robellioji. In imperial times 
they were generally called Vienneiises. 

Aldeus, son of Poseidon and C^anaco, 
married Iphlmedia, the daughter of 
Trifips. His wife was beloved by 
Poseidon, by whom kIic had two sons, 
Otus and Ephialtes. who are usually 
called the Aloldao, from their reputed 
father Aloeus. They were reuow'iied for 
their strength and daring. At the early 
ago of {), being then, nec«u‘dlng to Homer, 
nine fathoms tall and nine cubits broad, 
they tlireatened the Olympian gods w'ith 
war, and attempted to pile Ossa upon 
Olympus and Pelion upon Ossa. They 
would have accomplished their object, 
says Homer, had they been allowed to 
grow up; but Apollo destroyed them 
before their beard.s began to app<‘ar. 
They also put the god Ares in chains, and 
kept him Imprisoned for thirteen months. 

Alpes (probably from the Celtic a/h or 
alp, *a height'), the mountains forming 
the boundary pf northern Italy, which 
were distinguished by tho following 
names. We enumerate them in order 
from W. to E. 1. AbPKa :MakItImak, 
tho Maritime or Ugurian Alp.s, from 
Genua (Qevoa), where tho Apemiines 
begin, run W, as far as the river Varus 
(Far), and then N. to M. Vesulus {Monte 
Viso), one of tho highest points of the 
Alps. 2. Alpes Cottiae or Cottianae, 
the Cottian Alp.s (so called from a King 
Cottius In the time of Augustus), from 
Monte Vlso to Mont Cenis, contained M. 
Matrona, afterwards callod M, ,Tanii.s or 
Janua {Mont Qeni'vrc), across which 
Cottius oonstructed a road, which became 
tho clilef means of commnnieatlon 
between Italy and Gaul. 3. Alpes 
Gratae, also Salti’S Gkaius (tbe name 
is probably Celtic, and has nothing to do 
with Greece), tho Graian Alps, from Mont 
Cenis to the Little St. Hernard inclusive, 
contained the JugUTii Cremonis (/c 
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SalasBi. 4. Alpes PennInae, the Pen- 
nine Alps, from the Groat St. Bernard to 
the Simplon inclusive, the highest portion 
of the chain. Including Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, and Mont Corvln. The Groat St. 
Bernard was called M. PennJnus, and on 
Its summit the Inhabitants worshipped a 
deity, whom the Romans called Jupiter 
I’enninus. The nan^e is probably derived 
from the Celtic pen, *a height.’ 5. 
AiPES Lepontiorum or Lepontiae, tho 
Lei»ontian or Helvetian Alps, from the 
Simplon to the St. Gotthard. B. AlPES 
Ruaeticae, the Kliactlan Alps, from the 
St. Gotthard to the Orteler by tho pass of 
tho Stelvlo. M. Ado hi is usually sup- 
posed to bo tho St. Gotthard- 7. Alves 
Trioentinae, the mountulus of southern 
Tyrol, In which the Athesis {Ad^ae) rist's, 
with tlie p.'iss of tho Brenner. 8. Alpes 
Norioae, tho Noric Alps, N.E. of tho 
Tridentino Alps, comprising tho moun- 
tains in tho neighbourhood of Snlsdmrg. 
fl. Atpks (1\knicae. the C-aniic Alps. E. 
of tho Tridentino and S. of the None, to 
Mt. Terglii. 10. Alves Jttliak, the 
Julian Alps, from ;Mt. Torglu to the 
eoiniucncenu'ut of the Illyrian or Dal- 
matian mountains, which arc known by 
the name of tho Alpes Dalmaticac, further 
north by the name of the Alpes Pan- 
nonlcac. The A I i)cs J uliae ivere so called 
because Julius Caesar or Augustus eon- 
Rtrui'tcd roads across them: they are also 
called Alpes Veiietne. 

AlphSslbooa, daughter of Phegcus. and 
wife of Alcmaeou. See also Ai.cmaeon, 

Alpheus, chief river of Peloponnesus, 
rising in tho '¥5.E. of Arcadia, flowing 
througli Arcadia and Elis, not far from 
GlvniTna, and falling into tbe Ionian Sea. 
In some parts of its course tho river flows 
underground; and tliis subterranean 
descent gave rise to the story that It 
passed through tho sea, retaining its 
freshness, and rose again as tho fountain 
of Arcthusa at Syracuse. 

Alslum, ancient Etruscan town on the 
coast near Caere, and u Roman colony 
after tho first Punic War. 

Althaea, daughter of Thestius, wife of 
Ociieus, and mother of Meleager {q.c.), 
upon whoso death she killed herself. 

Altinum, wealthy town of tho Vencti in 
the N. of Italy, at tho mouth of the river 
Sills. 

Altis, tlie sacred grove, near Olympia, 
where the games were held. 

Alj^attes, king of Lydia, G10-5C0 B.C., 
succeeded his father yadyattes, and was 
himself su cceeded by his son Croesus. 
The of Sardis, near 
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lear the sea opposite Leiicas, with a har- 
)our and a temple both Bacrorl to Her- 

Amalthfia, tho nurse of the infant Zeus 
n Crete, was according to some tnidltious 
Jie groat which suckled Zeus, and was 
•cwarded by being placed among tho 
stars. According to others Amalthea 
vas a nymph, who fed Zeus with the milk 
■}t a goat. When this goat broke off one 
if h(T horns, AinaltHcn Idled it with fre.sh 
lerlis and gave It to Zeus, wlio placed it 
imong tho stars. According to other 
.(•counts Zens himself broke off one of 
.he liorns of tho goat, and endowed it 
vltli tlio power of becoming filled with 
vliatovor tho possessor might wish. 
Jonce this horn was commonly called 
',hc liorn of plenty {rorniirnpia), and it 
WHS used in later times as tho symbol of 
ilenty In general. 

Amaltheum or Amal(li5a, a villa of 
Atticns in I'hiirus, perimps originally a 
Bhrltio of the nymph AiunKhe-a. whicli 
Atticns converted into a summer retreat. 

Anianus {PJlniali JJufjh), a branch of Alt. 
Taurus, whic' '•uns from tlio head of the 
nulf of Issus N.i'. tc the prmc’,»al chain, 
dividing yyria from CUlicia and Cap- 
ladoela. The cliiof passes were the 
Amanid Gates {liaucJic Pass) and tlie 
SjrMU Gates {licilan Pass). 

Amardi or Mardi, powerful, warlike 
Iribo who dwelt on tho SS. slioro of the 
'Jaspiaii Sea. 

Amaryllis, a sliophordcss mentioned by 
Virgil in his Eclogues. 

Am&rynthus, town in Euboea 7 stadia 
from Eretrin, with n celebrated t(;mplo ol 
Artemis, heneo called Amurynthia or 
Amarvsia. 

Am&senus, small river In Lntiiim, 
winch, after being joiimd by the I’lciis, 
falls into the sea between Ciiven and 
Terraeiiui. 

Amasia, capital of the kings of Ihuitns, 
an important fortn\ss and road centre. 
It was tho birthplace of Mltliridntes the 
Great and of tho geograjiher Strabo. 

Araasis, king of Egypt, 570-5‘J6 n.c. 
During his long reign Egypt was pros- 
Ijeroiis; tho pharaoh was stronglv jiro- 
Greek, and the Greeks were brong^it into 
close intercourse with tho Egviitians, as 
is shown by his establislnncnt of th(i ( Jreek 
trailing centre at Naucralis and his gifts 
to various Greek shrine.s. 

Ama&tris: 1. Wife of Xc'rxes, and 
mother of Artaxerxes I. 2. Also railed 
Am.istrine, niece of Darius, the last king 
of i’ersia. 3. A city on tJio coast of 
P.U*hlagonIa. 

Am&ta, wife of King Latinus and 
motlier of Layinln, opposed Jjavinia 
being given in marriage to Aeneas, 
because she had already promised her to 
Tiirnus. When she heard that Turnus 
ha(l fallen ^n battle, she hanged herself. 

Am&thuft, ancient town on the S. coast 
of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite^ who was hence called Ama- 


thusia. There were copper minee In the 
neighbourhood of tho towm. 

Amazdnes and Amazdnideg (a Greek 
word ■=> breastless), a mythical race of 
warlike females, are said to have come 
from tho Caucasus, and to have settled In 
Asia Alirior. They were governed by a 
(jueen, and the female children had their 
right breasts cut oil that they might use 
the bow with more ease. The male 
children wore killed or disabled, and the 
race w'a,H preserved by periodical associa- 
tion with men of a different race. They 
constantly occur In Greek mythology and 
in ancient works of art. See Hiouacles. 
Ill tlie reign of Tiiescus they Invaded 
fVttica. Towards the end of tho Trojan 
War, they came, under their queen 
IVntliesilea, tho assistance of Priam; 
Imt slio was killed by Achilles. i,Set 
Eig. 5.) 

Anibcirvalia, an Italian festival of 
blessing the crops. Tins festival took 
place in Alny. It corrospondiMl In some 
of its features to those observed in the 
Latin Ch»urcli during the tlircc days behjre 
Ascension Thursday (Uogation days). 
Tlio victim offered on the ot^casion was 
twice led ‘round the fields’ before the 
(irst corn \\as reaped, or the first grapes 
cut. Ib'aiiers, vincnUcssers, and farm- 
servants followed, dancing and singing 
hvmns to Ceres or Bacchus. See the 
oFieniiig pages of Pater’s Marius the 
Epirureau. 

Ambldrix, a chief of tho Eburones in 
Gaul, who cLit to pieces tho Homan 
troo])s under Sahliius and Cotta, 54 n.u. 

Ambitus, in republican Homo, the 
canvassing for a public office. It was 
open to many abuses, and hence under 
tho empire tlio word came to bo used of 
any ajipointnmnt which had been ob- 
tained by illegal means. 

Ambraola (Aria), town on the left bank 
of tho Arachthiis, N. of tiic Ambruciau 
Gulf, wa'=i originally inolu'i d in Aear- 
naiiia, hut afterwards in E.' us. It was 
cfdoiuzed by tlie Corint ans about 
(iOU it.c. Pyrrhus made it tlie capital of 
lus kingdom, and adorned it with public 
buildings and statues. Gi 221) n.c. it be- 
came a member of the Aetoliaii League. 
Ill IHi) n.o. it was taken by tJie Homana 
and became a free city, not, however, 
before it had been stripped of its works of 
art. Most of its inliabilants were trans- 
idaiiled to the new city of Nicopolis. 
See also Nicopolis. 

Ambraclcus Sinus ((*. of Arta), gulf of 
tho Ionian Hea betw^een Epirus and 
Aca mania. 

Ambrasus or Amphrysus. town in 
Phoeis, S. of Mt. Parivi^sus. 

Ambr5nes. Celtic pvopli.,, who Joined 
the Cimbri and Tcutoni in their invasion 
of tlie Roman dominions, ana were 
defeated by Marius near Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix) In ■ i B.o. 

Ambr6sia, tho food of the gods, as 
nectar was their drink. Together they 
conferred immortality. 
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Ambrdsius. bettor known ns Saint translate the Greek name Eros into Amor. 


Ambrose, archbishop ot Milan (d. IlSl?), 
is one of the four Kreat doctors of the 
Latin Church (Ambrose Jerome, Aiiffiis- 
tine, Gregory the (Jreat). Ills writings 
are vohiniinous. Several of his hj’^iiiiiH 
are still used by the Latin Church in her 
Canonical Office. See F. II. Dudden. 
The Life and Times of S. Ambrose (1935). 

Anieipsias, author of several comedies 
at AtJjeiis. A contemporary of Aristo- 
phanes, ho defeated liis more famous 
rival in 414 with the Iterellers which was 
preforrcil to this JUrds. and am>in m 4‘J3. 
when the CHouds was n\\nr(lcd third phue. 
Ameipaias’ (Jovhus beiiiK placed secoud 
to the Pytiite of Cratmus. 

Anifirla. ancient town in l^mbiia, and a 
munieijiium, the birthitlaee of Sex. 
Roscius, was situated in a vine distriid. 

Amisla or Amlslus {Kms), river in der- 
ma iiy. 

Amlsus. city on the coast of TVmtus, on 
a bay of the Euxinc Sea, called after it 
(Ainisenus Sinus). It w'as founded in the 
sixth century n.r. from I’hocaea or 
Miletus, but was included in the Pontic 
kinprdorii by 2.50 n Enlarged by 
Mlthrldates, it CTi.iovcd a. larpc degn^e of 
freedom ami great prosiierity uuder 
Rome. 

Amiternum, ancient town of the 
Sabines, blrtiipluce of the historian 
Sallust. 

Ammlanus Marcellinus (c, A.n. 330- 
c. 390), the last ol the great Ilomnn his- 
torians, by birth a (iroek, and a native of 
Syrian Antioeh, served in tlie imperial 
bodyguard. He' oUernh'd the emperor 
Julion in liis campaign against the I’er- 
slans (3(53). lie wrote a history of tiie 
Roman empiie, of v^hieh eighteen books 
are extant, embraemg the jicnod from 
353 to tlie defith of Valens, 378. His 
style is Jiarsh and inflated; but his 
ocouraey. fidelity, and impartiality 
deserve praise. ICnglish translation in 
Loeb Library. See E. A. Tliompson, 
The Ilistoriral Work of Ammwnus 
M arrell vmis (1947). 

Ammom l^g.^ptinn divinity {Amfm), 
W'hom the dreek.s identitled with Zeus, 
and the Romans with Jupiter. He pos- 
sessed a celebrated temiile and oracle in 
the oasis of Ammonium {Siwnh) in the 
Libyan desert. It was visited by Alex- 
ander the Great, some of whoso coins 
show ills head adorned witli tho curling 
ram's horns of tho god. {Sec Fig. 39.) 

Ammonius: 1. An Alexandrian scholar 
of the second century n.c., a pupil of 
Aristarehus. Ue wrote eommeutaries on 
Homer, Pindar, and Aristoplianes. 2. 
Saccah. one of the founders of Neo- 
platonism. Born a Christian he lapsed 
Into paganism. He was the teacher of 
Origen, Longinus, and of Plotinus, whose 
doctrine later eclipsed that of his 
master. 

Amor, the god of love, had no place In i 
the religion of the Romans, who only I 


See also Enos. 

Amorgus, island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, birtliplaeo of Semonides, and 
under tlio Roman emperors a place of 
banish merit. 

AmpfilQsia, tho promontory at the W. 
end of tho African coast of the l<'rctuia 
Gaditanum (Slrails of Uibralfar). 

Ainphlaraus, son of Oiclcs and Hyper- 
mestra, a great proqihet and hero at 
Argos. By his wife Eriphyle, the sister 
of AdrastuR, ho ^was the father of Ale- 
mocfni. Amphiloehiis, Eurydh‘t‘. and 
l)<‘inonn.ssa. He loiiied Adnistiis in tho 
t“xi)editien against Thob(‘s, althoiigli lio 
foresaw' its fatal termination, throiigli the 
persuasioiiH of his wife Eriphyle, wlio liad 
lieen induced to persuade iier husband 
by the nei^khiee of Harmouia, which 
Polyuiees had given licr. On leaving 
Argos he enjoined his sons to puuisli their 
nioHier for his death. During the war 
against Thebes, Aiiniliiaraus fought 
bravely, but could not escape his fate. 
Piirsut'd by IVriclymenus, helled towards 
the river Ismcnius, ami the earth swal- 
lowed up the pious propliet together with 
his ( linriot, before he was overtaken by 
his eiieniy. He was made iinmortab and 
was worshipiied ns n liero. Ills ora,clo 
between IVitniao and Thelies, where ho 
was said to have been swallowed up, 
enjoyed celebrity for tlie interpretation of 
dreams. 

Amphictyonio League, an association 
of Greek states for the malntenanee of tho 
temples and cults of Denioter at Thermo- 
pylae and Aiiollo at Delphi. It also 
enforced certain Inter-state rights and 
laws arising from the Amphietyonic oath, 
and organized tho Pylliiari games. Tho 
C!onncil of the League met twice yearly, 
alternately at Delphi and Thormopviae; 
each member state had tw'o votes, which 
appear to have been easily transferable. 
Tlio League had political importance 
inasmiieli as it could he used to promote 
the designs of its more powerful members. 

Amphlldchla, the country of the 
Amphilochi, an Epirot race, at the E. 
end of tho Ambracian Gulf. See Ampiii- 

LCK’TirS. 

Amphlldchus, son of Amphiaraus and 
Eriphyle, and brother of Alcmaeon. He 
took part in tlie expedition of tho Eplgoni 
against Thebes, assisted his brother 
Alcmaeon {q.v.) in tho murder of their 
mother, and foiiglit against Troy. Like 
his father he w'as a seer. He was killed by 
Mopsus {q.v.). 

Amphion, son of Zeus and Antiope, and 
twin brother of Zethus. They wore born 
on Mt. Cithaeron, and grew up among tho 
shepherds. Having become acquainted 
with their origin they marched against 
Thebes, where l.ycus (q.v.) reigned. 
They took tho city, and killed Lycus ami 
Dlrce, his wife, because they had treated 
Antiope with great cruelty. They put 
Dlrce (q.v.) to death by tying her to a 
bull. After they had obtained possession 
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of Thel)cs, they fortified It hy a wall. 
Amphion had received a lyre from the trod 
Hermes, on which he i)laycd with such 
mapio skill, that the stones moved of their 
own accord and formed the wall. Am- 
phion afterwards married Niobe (q.r.), 
who bore him many children, all but one 
of whom were killed hy Apollo, where- 
upon ho put an end to his owm life. 

Amphlpdlis, town in Macedonia on the 
E. bank of the Strj^ion, 3 miles from the 
sea. The Stryrnon flowed almost round 
the town, whence its *aiiie Amphipolis. 
It was originally calltjd Knnea Hodoi, 
the ‘Nine Ways,’ and bcloupcd to the 
Kdoniaiifl, a Tliraclan people. It was 
colonized by the Athenians in 437 n.c., 
who drove the Edoniaiis out of the place. 
It was one of the most important of the 
Athenian poss(\ssionfl N. of the Aepacan 
SSea, cominandinp the road to the mines 
and timber forests in the repion of Mt. 
PanpaouH. 

Amphissa, one of the chief towns of 
Ozolian Locris on the borilers of Phocis, 
7 miles from Delphi. In eonseqiienec of 
the Sacred War dctdarcd apJinst Am- 
phissa b> llie ' rr-plnctyoiiH the town 
wuis destroyed by Plulip, 338 u.o., but 
was afterwards rebuilt. 

Amphithedtron, eircniar theatre, 
desipned for gladiatorial and other con- 
tests. See CoLossKOM. 

Amphltrltd, a Nensd or an Oceanid, 
wife of the god Poseidon and godd(‘ss of 
tlio sea, especially of the IShuliterrauean. 
She was the mother ot Triton. 

AmphltrJ'Sn or Amphitruo, son of 
Alcaeus and Hipponome, and husband 
of Alcmeno iq.v.). Heracles, the sou of 
Zeus and Alciiiene, is called Ami)hi- 
tryoniades in allusion to his repnPsl 
father. Amphitryon fell in a war against 
Erginus, king of the Minyae. 

Amph6ra, two-handled clay vessel, 
big-bellied, designed to hold od, honev, 
wine, or water. Held between sevmi 
and eight gallons. (See Fig. 33.1 

Ampsancius or Amsanctus Lacus, a 
small lake in Samniura near Aeenlaiium, 
from which mephitic vajiours arose. 
Hence il was regarded as an entrance to 
the lower world. 

Ampyous, father of the famous seer 
Mopsiis. 

Amu Hus. Sec Romitltts. 

Amyclae: 1. Ancient town of Tjaeonia 
on the Eurotas, miles S.E. of Sparta. 
It is said to have lieen the abode of 
Tyndarous, and of Castor and Pollux, 
who are hence called Amyclaei Frat,es. 
After the conquest of PeloT'onnesus by 
the Dorians, the Achaeans maiutalnod 
thcmsolvos in Amyclae for a long time; 
but it was at length taken and destroyed 
by the Lacedaemonians under Teloclus. 
Amyclae continued memorable by the 
festival of the Hyacinthia, celebrated 
annually, and by the colossal statue of 
Apollo, honco called Amyclaeus, whose 
sanctuary and ‘throne’ have been 


excavated. 2. An ancient town of 
Latiurn. The inhabitants were said to 
have deserted It on aoooiint of its being 
infested by serpents; whence Virgil speaks 
of tacUae Amyclae. 

AmycISdes, a name of Hyacinthus, as 
the son of Amyclas, the founder of 
Amyclae. 

Ami^cus, son of the god Poseidon, king 
of tlio Uebryces in Bithyina,, celebratccl 
tor his skill in boxing. lie used to chal- 
lenge strangers to box with him and slay 
them; hut when tlie Argonauts cfiiuo to 
ills dominions. Pollux killed him, or 
(ae.cording to Theocritus) kiiof>ked him 
out m a boxing mnteii, and ended Jus 
outrageous beliavioiir. 

Amymone, one of the fifty daughters of 
Dauaus. TJie fountain of Amymone in 
Argolis was called after her in eommom- 
oration of lior seduetioii by I’oseidon. 

Amyntas: 1. King of .Macedonia, 

reigned from about 510 to 41)8 ‘2. 

King of Macedonia, son of Philip, the 
brother of Perclie.eas II, reigned 393-3(11), 
and obtained the crown by the murder 
of the usurper Pausanias. Tic carchilly 
cultivated the friendship of Ailioiis. He 
left bv Jiis wjfo lOurydie.e three sous, 
Alexander, Perdioens, and tlie famous 
Philip, who is hence calleil by Ovid 
Amynl.iad<‘S. 3. Oreek epigrammatist, 
ft. c. 350 71 . r. Jlc was not known to ns 
previous to the discovery of a iiafivrus at 
Owrhynehus, eoiitaimng two epigrams. 
See J. U. l^iwell, AVve Cha}tters in the 
History of Greek LiterotMre (1933). 

Amyntor, kmg of tho Dolopos. and 
father of Phoenix, \^ho is Iksjco culled 
Amyiitorides. Sec a ho IhroioMX. 

Amythadn, fatlier of Bias and of tho 
seer MelampUb, svho is lienee called 
Aiuylliaonius. 

Anaces or Anactes, i.e. ‘the Ivings.’ a 
name frequently given t'; Castor and 
Pollux. 

Andcharsis, a Seythiai of princely 
rank, loft his native eouutrv in pursuit of 
knowledge, and e-ame to Alliens, c. 59 1 
n (\ He became acquainted witli Solon, 
and by his talents ho ex. ited admiration. 
He was killed by his brother Saulius on 
his return to his native country. Tho 
letters wliich go under his name uro 
spurious. 

Anacr35n, lyric poet, b. r. .500 b.c., at 
Teos, ail Ionian city in Asia Minor. Ho 
remov'cd to Abdera, m Thrace, when 
Teos was taken by the Piiuans, hut lie 
lived at Samos, under tho patronage of 
I’olyeratcs. After the deatli of Poly- 
crates, he w'cnt to Athen® at the invitation 
of the tyrant Hippa. -( us. Ho d. at 
the age of 85. Of his poems only a few 
genuine fragments have come dov n to us; 
for the 4nacreontica were composed hy 
imitatoi 'ive or six hundred years after 
bis death. 

Anagnla (Anaqiii), the chief town of the 
Horuiel iu Latiurn, and subsoqucutly 
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both a mniifcfpium and a Roman colony. 
In the neighbourhood Cicero had a 
beautiful estate, Anagnlnum (sc. prae- 
dium). 

Anapaest, a metrical foot consifitlng of 
two short syllahles followed by one long 
syllable (e.g. pu&rn). 

Anapus: 1. River In Acnrnaiiia. 2. 
Riror in y icily. 

Anas (Guadiana), one of the chief 
rivers of Spain, forming the boundary 
between Lusitania and Uaetica, and 
flowing Into the ocean by two mouths 
(now only one). At Emerita Augusta it 
was spanned by a bridge of sixty-four 
arches built by Trajan. 

Anaxig6ras, a celebrated Greek philo- 
sopher of the Ionian school, was b. at 
Clazomenae in Ionia, 500 n.c. Ho gave 
up his property to his relations, and went 
to Athens at the age of 20; Jicre ho 
remained thirty years, and became the 
friend and teacher of Euripides and 
Pericles. He taught that an unlimited 
number of material elements constituted 
the universe, and combined to form bodies 
under the guidance of an independent 
Intelligence (Nous). Ho was also the 
first to explain solar eclipses. Portions 
of his work On Nature survive. Ills 
doctrines offended the Athenians; and he 
was a(;eused of impiety, 450. It was only 
through the eloquence of Feriolca that he 
was not put to death; but he was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine and to quit Athens. 
Ho retired to Lampsacus, whore he d. In 
428, at the age of 72. 

AnaxandrldSs, king of Sparta, reigned 
from c. 560 b.c. to 62(». Having a barren 
wife whom ho would not divorce, the 
ephors made him take with her a second. 
By her he had CDeomenes. 

Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera, 
of the school of Democritus, accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (334 n.o.). After the 
death of Alexander (323), Anaxarchus 
was thrown by shipwreck into the power 
of Nicoorcon, king of Cyprus, to whom he 
had given offence, and who had him 
pounded to death In a stone mortar. 

Aiiaxftrfitfi, a maiden of Cyi)ruH, treated 
her lover Iphis with such haughtiness 
that he hanged himself at lier door. Hhe 
looked with indifference at the funeral of 
the youth, but Venus changed her Into a 
Btono statue (Ovid, Met. xlv. 698 tf.). 

Anaximander, of Miletus, was b. 610 
B.C., d. aft^r 646. He was a philosopher 
of the Ionian school, and the immediate 
successor of Thales, its first founder. He 
maintained that tlie Infinite (to arreipoi') 
was the primary source of aU things. 

AnaxImSnfis, of Miletus, the third In 
the serioq. of Ionian philosophers, fl, c. 
644 B.c. ; ' as ho was the teacher of 
Anaxagoras, 480 b.c., he must have lived 
to a great ago. He considered air to be 
the first cause of all things, and ho was 
the first to regard nature as subject to 
physical rather than to the moral la>v. 


Ancaeus: 1. Sinn of the Arcadian 
Lycurgus, and fatlier of Agaponor. He 
was one of the Argonauts, and was killed 
by the Calydonian boar. 2. Son of the 
god Poseidon and Astypalaea, also one of 
the Argonauts, aud the helmsman of the 
ship Argo after the death of Tiphys. 

Anchlalfi and -lus: 1. Town in Thrace, 
on the Black Sea, on the borders of 
Moesfa. 2. Ancient city of Cilicia, W. of 
the Cydnus near the ^oast, said to have 
been built by SardanapaJiis. 

Anohfses, son of Car)ys and Themis, the 
daughter of Hus, and king of Dardanus 
on Mt. Ida. In beauty ho equalled the 
Immortal gods, and was beloved by 
Aphrodite, by whom ho been me the father 
of Aeneas, who is henee called Anehlsi- 
ades. Having boasted of his lnteref)urso 
with the goddess, ho was struck by a 
flasli of lightning, which deprived him of 
his sight. On the capture of Troy liy the 
(J reeks, Aeneas earned his father on his 
shoulders from the Inirnmg city. See the 
second ArvcUl of Virgil. Ho died soon 
after the arrival of Aeneas in Sicily, and 
was buried on Mt. Eryx. 

Ancile, a sacred shield, said to liavc fall- 
en from heaven in Numa’s reign. There 
was a prophecy tliat the destiny of Bom© 
was bound up with it, and, to avoid tlicft, 
eleven other similar shields were made 
like it, and placed in the temple of Mars 
In tile care of the yalii. 

Anc5na or Ancdn, town and liarhour 
In Pieenum on the Adriatic sea, lying in a 
bend of the coast between two promon- 
tories, and hence called Arkvon, or an 
‘elbow.’ It was built by the Syracusans 
in the time of**the elder Dionysius, 392 
B.c. The Bomans made it a colony. 

Ancus Marolus, fourth king of Borne, 
reigned 640-6 16 b.c., and is said to have 
been tho son of Nnina's daughter. He 
took many I-atlu touns and transported 
the inhabitants to Rome : tliese conquered 
Latins formed tho original piebs. 

Anoyra (Ankara), city of Galatia. 
Wlieii Augustus recorded the chief events 
of his life on bronze tablets at Rome, tho 
citlzeiiH of Ancyra had a copy made, 
which was cut on marble blocks and 
placed at Ancyra in a temple dedicated to 
Augustus and Rome. This inscription, 
discovered in 1555, is still extant, and 
called the ‘Monumentum Ancyramim.* 
Its unique Interest lies in tho fact that it 
gives us, in his own words, what is almost 
the dying statement of the founder of 
ilio Roman Empire, I.e. tho emperor 
Augustus. As this monumental inscriji- 
tion was set up in Greek-speaking pro- 
vinces of the empire, a Greek version was 
provided. The division of this record is 
fourfold: (1) a short summary of the 
’deeds done* between 44 and 28 B.c.; a 
considerable part of this section Is of a 
military cliaracter; (2) domestic adminis- 
tration and constitutional changes, to- 
gether with public ‘acts* — such as 
triumphs, thanksgiving services, honours, 
and titles given or bestowed, and the 
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like; (3) flnanolal matters: e.g. sums 
expended on works of public utility (such 
as aqueducts and roads), pensions and 
allowances to discharBcd soldiers, grants 
of corn to the citizens of Romo, and costs 
of gladiatorial and other shows; (4) 
mainly political and diplomatic. 

Besides learning from the record that 
Augustus wrote it in his 77th year, wc 
hear that he had been pontlfcx niaxlmus, 
was prinoops seiiRtus for forty years, 
undert/)ok the building of such temples ns 
that of Apollo on tfie Palatine, the 
temples of Minerva, Juno, and Jupiter, 
comi>leted the Forum of Julius, construc- 
ted bridges and made military roads, 
extended the frontiers of empire, made a 
number of warlike expeditions, estab- 
lished a large number of colonics. Besides 
nil this, the record gives us an immense 
number of other facts. Best edition, J. 
Gag6 (1034). 

AnddcIdSs, one of the ten Attic orators, 
was b. nt Athens in 440 n.o. He belonged 
to a noble family, and supported the 
oligarchical iiarty at Athens. In 416 be 
hceame Inve^vod In the charge brought 
against Aicil>iim»is of having mutilated 
the Hormue ((j.r.). Ho was imprisoned, 
but was set fi’eo after denounelng the real 
or pretended perpetrators of the crime. 
He was four times banished from Athens, 
and died In exile. The most famous of his 
extant Hpecclies Is tho l)e Mystcriis. iSce 
R. C. Jebb, Attic OrtUora, vol. I. (1888). 

Andraemdn: 1. Husband of Gorge, 
daughter of Oeneus, king of Calydon in 
Aetolla, whom he succeeded, and father 
of Thoas, who is heneo called Audrae- 
monJdes. 2. Son of Oxylns, and hus- 
band of Dryope, who was mother of 
Amphissus by Apollo. 

Andrfigftos or Andr6g6us, son of Minos 
and Pasipliae, eoiiqiiered all bis oripoii- 
ents in the games of the Panathenneu at 
Athens, and w^as in coiisequcnee slain at. 
the instigation of Aegeus. Minos made- 
w'ar on tho Athenians to avtmge the death 
of his son. (Sec Minos.) Aiidrogeo.s 
was worshipped (at a later periods at 
Ptialerum as a hero. 

Androm&che or Andr6macha, wife of 
Hector, by whom she had a son Seaman- 
di’iiis (Astvaiuix). On tho taking of 
Troy her son was hurled from tho walls of 
the elty, and she Iierself fell to the bharo 
of Neoptolcmus, tho son of Achilles, who 
took her to Epirus. She afterwards 
lived with nolenus, a brother of Hector. 

Andrdmfida or Androm6d6, daughter of 
CepheuH, king of Ethiopia, and Cassiopea. 
Her mother boasted that tho beauty of 
her 'daughter surpassed that of the 
Nereids, and I’oseidon sent a sea-monster 
to lay waste the country. The oracle of 
Ammon iiromiscd deliverance if Andro- 
meda was given up to the monster; and 
CepheuH was obliged to chain his daughter 
to a rock. Here she was found and saved 
by I'erseuB, who slew the monster and 
obtained her as his wife. She had been 
previously promised to Phiiieus, and this 


gave rise to the famous fight of Phineus 
and Perseus at the wedding. In which the 
former and all his associates were slaiu. 
After her death, she was placed among the 
stars. 

Andronious Uvlus. See Lmus. 

Andronlous Rhddlus, head of the 
Peripatetic school soon after 40 B.c. Ho 
jirepared an edition of Aristotle's works 
which had been brought to Rome by 
Sulla in 80 n.c. At that time tho 
Stngirite was known only by his lessc'r 
writings (now lost); nnd Androme,us’ 
edition is the basis of our present tevt, 

Andros, one of the largest islands of tho 
Oyelades, S.E. of Euboea. It was cele- 
brated for its wine, whence the whole 
island was regarded as sacred to Dionysus. 

AndrdtI5n, Athenian historian, and 
pupil of Isocrates. 

Angli or Anglii, Gennan people on tlio 
left bank of the Elbe in modern Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

Anio (Aniene), river which forms at 
Tibur beautiful waterfalls, and flows inta 
the Tiber, 3 miles above Rome. Tho 
water of the Anio was conveyed to Romo 
by two aqueducts, tbo Anio Vetus (27‘^ 
B.C.) and Anio Novus (52 B.O.). 

Anius, son of Axiollo by Crousa, and 
priest of Apollo at Delos. By Dryopo he 
had three daughters, to whom Dionysus 
gave the power of producing at will any 
quantity of wine, corn, and oil, whence 
they wore called Oenotropao. With 
tliese necessaries they are said to have 
supplied the Greeks during the first nine 
years of the Trojan War. 

Anna, daughter of Belus and sister of 
Dhlo. After the death of tho latter she 
fled from (Jartliage to Italy, where she waa 
kindly received by Aeneas. Here she 
excited the jealousy of liRvinia, and being 
Wcirtied in a dream by Dido, she fled and 
throw herself into the river Numieiiis. 
Henceforth she was worshipped as the 
nymph of tliat river under the name of 
Anna Pereima. 

Anniccris (third century ’* C.) a leader 
of the Cyrenaie philosophical school. 

Annius Milo. See MiLO. 

Antaeus, son of P 'seldon and Oe 
(Earth), a giant who obliged all strangers 
to wrestle vvltli him and then slew thoiii. 
Heracles defeated and killed him. A 
later version says that Antaeus was 
invincible so long us he remained in con- 
tact with his mother earth. Hercules 
discovered this, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him in the air. 

Antaloldas, a Spartan, son of Leon, Is 
chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia in 386 B.O., usually 
called the Peace of Antalcidas. Ac- 
cording to this treaty all tho Greek cities 
In Asia Minor were to belong to tho 
Persian king: the Athenians wore allowed 
to reta'.'i only Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyroa; . ad all the other Greek cities 
were to be independent. 

Antenor: 1. A Trojan, son of Aesyetes 
and Cleomestra, and husband of Theauo. 
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He was one of the wisest among the elders 
at Troy; he received Menelans and 
Ulysses into his house when they came to 
Troy as ambassadors ; and ho advised his 
fellow citizens to restore Helen to Mene* 
laus. On the capture of Troy, Antonor 
was spared by the Greeks. Somo.relate 
that he afterwards went with the Veneti 
to the W. coast of the Adriatic, where he 
founded Patavium. His sons and des- 
cendants were called Antenoridao. 2. 
Athenian sculptor of the slxtli century 
B.o. He made the group of Harmodius 
and Arlstogiton which was removed 
from the Acropolis bv the Persians In 
480 B.c. Two bases signed by him have 
been found on the Acropolis. See S. 
Caason, T?ie Technique of Early Greek 
Sculpture (193.'}). 

Ant6r5s, brother of Eros (q.v.), the god 
of love. 

Antcssloddrum {Auxerre), town of 
Gallia Liigdunensis. 

Antheddn, town of Boeotia with a har- 
bour, on the coast of the Enbocau Sea, 
said to have ilerivod its name from 
Anthedon, son ot Glaucus, who was hero 
changed into a god. 

AnthSmIus, emperor of the West, a.d. 
407-72, was killed on the capture of Rome 
by Rlclnicr, who made Glybrius emperor. 

AnthestSria. iSec Greek kESTivAi>i. 

Anthology, the Greek. This collocUon 
of short poems is one of the choIec.st relics 
of ancient literature. It is comi>ost‘d of 
many hundreds of pieces, written at 
dlHerent times by different authors, from 
the period of the ]\^rslan wars down to the 
Middle Ages. The collection reached its 
present form liy gradual steps. From the 
earliest period the Greeks used to carve 
sentences (for the most part in verse) 
upon their tombs and public monuments; 
these were subseciuently collected. But 
it was to Meleager that we owe the first 
Inception of the Auiholoyy as wo now 
know it. Others followed his example; 
and so the collection grew. The piee-es 
included were representative of Greek life 
ill all its multifarious variety. In the 
tenth century of our era (Je.phalas set 
liimself to re-combluo all preceding col- 
lections; and in the fourteenth century, 
under the guiding hand of a monk, 
Planudes, the Anthology reached its 
present form. Edition and trans., W. R. 
Paton (Loeb). See J. W. Mackail, 
Introduction to his Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology (1906). 

AnticlSa, daughter of Autolycus, wife of 
Laertes, and mother of Ulysses, died of 
grief at the long absouco of her son. It is 
said that before man*ylng Laertes, she 
lived ^ith Sisyphus; whence Ulysses is 
sometimes called a son of Sisyphus. 

Antloi^ra, town In Phocis, on the 
Spercheini, with a port on tho Corinthian 
Gulf. It was celebrated for hellebore, 
tho remedy for madness: hence tho pro- 
verb Navigei Anticyram (let him sail to 
Anticyra), when a person acted sense- 
lessly. 


Antlg5n6, daughter of Oedipus by his 
mother Jocaste, and sister of Ismone and 
of Etoocles and I’olynices. In the tragic 
story of Oedipus, Amtigone appears as a 
noble maiden, with a heroic attachment 
to her father and brothers. When 
Oedipus had put out his eyes, and was 
obliged to quit Thebes, he was accom- 
panied by Antigone, who remained with 
him till he died in Colonus, and then 
returned to Thebes'.* After her two 
brothers had killed each other in battle, 
and CreoTi, the king of Thebes, would not 
allow Polynices to bo burled, Antigone 
alone defied tho tyrant, and Imried tho 
body of her brother. Creon thereupon 
ordered her to bo shut up in a sul)ter- 
ranean cave, where she killed herself. 
IIf‘r lover Haemon, the son of Croon, 
killed himself by her side. See the play 
of Sophocles, Antigmie. 

Antlgdnea and -ia: 1. Town in Epirus 
(lUvncum), at the junction of a trii)utary 
Avith the Aous {Viosa) and near a pass of 
the Acroccraimlan mountains. 2. Town 
on the Orontes in Syria, founded by 
Antigonus as the capital of his empire 
(3(K) B.C.), but most of its liihabiturits 
were transferred by Selcncus to Antioebia. 

Antlgdnus: 1. King of Asia, surnarned 
the One-eyed, son of Philip of Elyiniotis, 
and father of Demetrius Poliorcctcs by 
Stratonleo. He was one of tlio gimerals 
of Alexander tho Great, and in the 
division of the emi)!?© after the death of 
the hitter (323 u.c.), he received the pro- 
vinces of the Greater Phrygia, Lveia, and 
Panipbylla. On tho dcatli of the regent 
Antipater in 319, ho aspired to tho 
sovereignty c' isia. In 316, lie defeated 
Eumones and put him to death, after a 
struggle of nearly throe years. He after- 
wards carried on war, with varying 
success, against Keleucus, Ptolemy, 
Cnssander, and Lyslmnchus. After the 
defeat of Ptolemy’s fleet in 300, Antigonus 
assumed the title of king, and his (‘,xamplo 
was followed by Ptolemy, liysimachus, 
and Seleucus. Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius were at length defeated by 
JjysimnchnB at the decisive battle of 
Tpsus in Phrygia, In 301. Antigonus fell 
in the battle in the Slst year of his age. 
2. Gonatas, son of Demetrius Polior- 
cctcs, and grandson of tho preceding. 
He assumed the title of king of Mace- 
donia after his father’s death in Asia in 
283, but he did not obtain possession of 
the throne till 277. Ho was driven out of 
his kingdom by Pyrrhus of Epirus In 
272, but recovered it in the following year. 
Ho d. in 239. Ho was succeeded by 
Deinetriiis II. His surname Gonatas is 
usually derived from Gonnos or Gonnl in 
Thessaly: but some think that it Is a 
Macedonian word. Set W. W. Tam, 
Antigonos Oonaias (1913) on this philo- 
sophcr-klng. 3. Doson (so called because 
bo was always about to give but never 
did), son of Demetrius of Gyrene, and 
grandson of Demetrius Polioroetes. On 
the death of Demetrius XI in 229, he was 
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left pniardian of his son Philip, hut he 
married the widow of Demetrius, nnd 
became king of Macedonia himself, lie 
supported Arntus and the Ar'liaeain 
Leaffuo apainst (^Jlcomenes, kinjr of 
Sparta, whom ho defeated at Sellasia in 
222, and took Sparta. IIo d. in 221. 

Antlllb&nus. See TjIUanus. 

Antlldchus, son of Nestor, aeeompaiiied 
his fatlier to Troy, and distinRuished him- 
self by his hravx'r^. He was slain hetorc 
Troy by iMemnon the Ethiopian. 

A*ntlm4chiis, (I'reeli# eidc and eJecfinc 
poet, Jl. lo\.,irilH tlie end of Uio Peloi»on- 
neslan Mar; his chief work was an tpic 
poem callecl Thchuis. Him works exist 
only in fragments. Ho also prepared an 
edition of Homer, remarkable as im;- 
e^eding by a whole eentiirv the work of the 
great Al(‘xandrian aeholars. 

Antlndopdlis (S/tri/ih Abddvh)^ eity, 
built by Hadrian, on the E. hank of the 
Nile. hS'te olao Antinous, 2.) Excava- 
tions ha\c been made: urc E. Kuhn, 
Aidinoopohs (1013). 

Antinous: 1. Ono of the suitors of 
Penelope; slain by Ply.sseH. 2. A yontli 
ofextrao, Iiua.j La aiity, born <at Claudio- 
polis 111 HIthynia, w’as the fav(»uritc of the 
emperor Hadrian, nnd his eoni])anion m 
all his journeys. IIo w'as drowned m t he 
Nile, A.L). 130. The griof of the emperor 
knew no bounds. He enrolled Antmoiis 
amongst the gods, e,ans(*d a temple to be 
erected to him at .Mantinea, and founded 
the city of Antinoopohs ((/.r.) in honour 
of liim. 

Antidchla and -Sa. 1. (Capital of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria, and long tla^ 
chief city of Asia, stood on the left bank 
of the Orontes, about 15 miles from the 
sea, in a beautiful valley. It was built 
by Seleueus Nieator, about 300 n who 
called it Autiochiu in honour of his father 
Antioehiis, and peopled it chielly from 
the neigh liouring citv of Antigonoa (f/.r.). 
It was one of the earliest Htronghohls of 
the Christian faith ; the first place where 
ilio Christian name was used (Acts xi. 
20); and the see of one of tlie four thief 
bishops, who were called Patriarchs. 
2. A. Al) IVlAF.ANDRUM, H city of (Ulna, 
on the Maennder, built by Antiochus I 
Soter, on the site of the old city ot 
IVt-hopolis. 3. A eity of the hordei’s of 
Pnr 3 'gia and Pisidia; built by colonists 
from Magnesia; made a colony under 
Augustus, and called (Aicsan-a. The 
other cities of the name of Antioch are 
bettor known under otlicr designations. 

Antidchus: 1. Kings of JSi/ria. 1. 
Antiochus I Sotku (reigned 280-201 
W’as the son of Selcucns 1, tlic 
founder of the Syrian kingdom of the 
Seleucldae. He married his stepmother 
Stratonice, with whom lie fell violently in 
love, and whom his father surrendered to 
him. He fell In battle against the Gauls 
In 261. 2. Antiochus II Tiii':o.s (201- 

247 n.c.), son and successor of No. 1. 
The Milesians gave him his surname of 
ThcoSf because he delivered them from 


their tyrant, Timnrehiis. He carried on 
war wiLli Ptolemy Philadelphiia, king of 
Egypt, w’hieli was brought to a (dose by 
his putting away his wife Laodice, and 
maiTying Heremeo, tlie daughter of 
Ptolemy. All er tlie deatli ot I'tolemy, he 
recalled Laodice, hut m reveugo fur the 
insult she had received, she caused 
Aiitioelius ami Hcr- nice to be murdered. 
He was suci’c i-di’d by his son Seleuciis 
('alhmcu.s. His yoimger son Antioidiiis 
Hierax also assumed the crov\ii and 
r-arried on war some 3 ears w'ith liis 
brother. AVr also SiaKUcus II. 3. 
Antiochus HI, surnamed the Gkmnt 
( 223-187 U.C.), sou uiiil siiecessor of 
Seh'iicus C.illmieus, He carried on war 
against Ptolemy Philopator, king of 
Eg\ pt. In Older to obtain Coele-.'syriH, 
Phoeiili-ia, and Palestine, hut W’as 
defeated at the battle of Hnplna near 
Gaza,, in 217. lie was afterwanis 
engaged lor seven years (212-21K)) In an 
attempt to regain the east(Tn provinces of 
Asia, which had rexoltcd ilunng the reign 
ot Anti(<ehiis 11; but though he met with 
great success, he found it hopidess to 
efleet the suhiugation of the Parthian and 
Hactnan kiiigdoius. nnd accordingly 
concluded a peace w ith them. In 198 he 
comjnered I'alestim^ and Coele-Syna, 
w liich he ufterw ards gave as a dowry w’lth 
his daughter Cleopatr.a upon her marringo 
with Ptolemy Ejuphanes. He after- 
wards hoeame involved In hostilities with 
the Koinans, and was urged by Ilaniuhal, 
who arrived at his court, to invade Italy 
witliout loss of lime; but Antiochus did 
not follow his advice. In 192 lie eros.-ed 
over into Greece; and ju 191 he was 
defeated by the Homans at Thermopylae, 
and compelled to return to Asia. In IJ^O 
he W’as again defeat erl by the Romans 
under L. Seipio, at Sipyliis, lu'ar 
Magnesia, and eomr»elIed to sue for peace, 
which was granted m 18, . on condition 
of his ('ding all his doe uions E. of 
Mt. Taurus, and paying 000 Euhoic 
talents. In order to raise Vie monev to 
pay the Romans, ho attacked a weallhj'’ 
temple in Elyiiiais, but was killed hj" the 
people of the iilaee (18"). Ho w’as sne- 
eeedo<l by his son yelencus Philopator. 
4. ANTiocmuH IV EripnANr.8 (175-103. 
n c.), son of Antiochus HI, succeeded his 
brother Seleuciis Philopator in 175. He 
carried on war against Egypt (171-168) 
witli great success, and ho was preparing 
to lay siege to A lexandria in 168, when the 
Romans compelled him to retire. lie 
eiKleavoiircd to root out the Jewish 
religion and to Introduce the worship of 
the Greek divinities: but this attempt led 
to a rising of the .Tewd-h people, under 
Muttnthlas and Ins heroic sons the- 
Maccabees, which Antiochus w’as unable 
to put down. He attempted to jdunder 
a tempk in Elynmis in 164, bin he W’as 
rcpiilaec ud died shortly afterwards in a 
state of raving madness, winch the Jews 
and Greeks equally attributed to Ills 
sacrilegious crimes, llis subjects gave 
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him tho name of Epimanes (*the mad- thians under Nero, and aealnst the Jews 


man*) In parody of Epiphancs. 5. 
Antiochus v Eupator (163-162 b.o.), 
son and successor of Epiplianes, was 9 
years old at his father's death. He was 
dethroned and put to death by Demetrius 
Sotor, tho son of Soleucus Philopator. 
6. Antiochus VI Theos, son of Alex- 
ander Balas. He was brought forward as 
a claimant to tho crown in 144, against 
Demetrius Nleator by Tryphon, but he 
was murdered by the latter, who ascended 
the tJirone himself in 1 42. 7. Antiochus 

Vll SiDETES (137-129 B.C.), so called 
from Side, in Pamphylia, wliero he was 
brought up, younger son of Demetrius 
Sotcr, succeeded T^phon. He was 
defeated and slain in battle by tho 
Porthians in 129. 8. Antiochus VIII 

Grypus, or Hook-nosed (125-96 ii.c.), 
second son of Demetrius Nleator and 
Cleopatra. He carried on war for some 
years with Ills half-brother, Antloclins I X. 
At length, in 112, the two brothers agreed 
to share the kingdom between them. A. 
Cyzicenus having Coele-Syrla and Phoe- 
nicia, and A. Grypus the remainder of the 
provinces. Grypus was assassinated in 
96. 9. Antiochus IX Cyzici:nus, from 

Cyzicua, where he was brought up, 
brother of No. 8, reigned over Coele- 
p>Tia and Phoenicia from 112 to 96, but 
fell in battle in 95 against Sr^eleucus 
Kpiphanes, son of Antiochus VIll. 10. 
A NTioonus X Eumeheh, son of C 3 ’zicenus, 
defeated Sehsucus Kpiphanes, and main- 
tained the throne against tho brothers of 
Soleucus. Ho succeeded his fatlicr in 95. 
11. Antiochus XI Epiphanes, son of 
Grypus, and brother of SekMicus Kjii- 
hanes, carried on war against Eusebes, 
ut was defeated by the latter, and 
drowned in the river Orontes. 1 2. 
Antiochus XII Dionysus, brother of 
No. 11, held the crown for a short time, 
but foil in battle against Arctas, king of 
the Arabians. The {Syrians, worn out 
with tho civil broils of tho Seleucidae, 
otfered tho kingdom to Tigranes, king of 
Armenia, who united Syria to his own 
dominions in 83, and hold it till his defeat 
by the Romans in 69. 13. Antiochus 

Xlll Asiaticus, son of Eusebes, became 
king of Syria on tho defeat of Tigranes by 
Lucullus in 69 ; but he was deprived of it 
In 65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria to a 
Roman province. In this year the 
Seleucidae ceased to reign. 

II . Kings of Comma geMC. 1. Made an 
alliance with the Romans, about 64 b.c. 
He assisted Pomi>ey with troops in 49, 
and was attSiCked by Antony in 38. Ho 
was succeeded by Mitbridates 1 about 31. 

2. Succeeded Mitbridates I, and was put 
to death at Rome by Augustus in 29. 

3. Succe^^d Mitbridates ll, and d. in 

A.D. 17. ^pon his death, (jornmagene 
became a Roman province, and remained 
so till A.D. 38. 4. Surnamed Epiphanes, 

received his paternal dominion from 
Caligula in a.d,^ 38. He assisted the 
Romans in their wars against the Par- 


under Vespasian. In 72, ho was accused 
of conspiring with the Parthlans against 
the Romans, was deprived of his king- 
dom, and retired to Romo, where ho 
passed tliQ remainder of his life. 

III. Literary : Of Ascalcn, tho founder 
of the fifth Academy, was a friend of 
Lucullus and the toucher of Cicero at 
Athens (79 B.C.). 

Antidp§: 1. Mother, by Zeus, of 
Amphioii {q.v.) and Zothus. Slio was 
carried off by Epoftcus, king of Sicyon, but 
brought buck to T Indies hv Lyons {g.v.). 
2. An Amazon, sister of Hippolyte, wife 
of TheS(‘U8, and mother of llippolytus. 

Anilp&ter: 1. The Macedonian, an 
offleor greatly trusted by IMiilip and 
Alexander tho Great, was left by the 
latter regent In Macedonia, when he 
crossed over Into Asia In .334 b.c. On the 
death of Alexander (323), Antipatcr, In 
conjunction with Craterus, carried on war 
against tho Greeks, who endeavoured to 
recover their Independence. This w’ar, 
usually called tho Lamian War, from 
Lamia, where Antipatcr w’as Ijcsicged in 
323, was terminated hv Anti pater’s 
victory over the confcdcrotes at Grarmou 
In 322. Antipatcr d. in 319, after 
appointing J^olysperchon regent, and his 
own son Cassandor {q.v.) to a subordinate 
position. 2. Grandson of the preceding, 
and second son of Cassander and Thes- 
sflloulca. Ho nnd his brother Alexander 
quarrelled for tlie iiossession of Mace- 
donia, and Demetrius Poliorcetes ob- 
tained the kingdom, and put to death tho 
two brotiicrs. 3. Father of Herod the 
Great, son oC a noble Idumaean of 
the same name, espous(*fl tho cause of 
Ilyrcanus ngainsthis brother Aristobulus. 
He was aiipointcd by ({aesar in 47 B.o. 
procurator of Judaea, which appointment 
ho h(dd till his death In 43, wJien ho was 
poisoned. 4. Eldc'st son of Herod the 
Great by his first wife, conspired against 
his father’s life, and was exc'cutcd five 
days before Herod’s death. 3. Op 
Tahsus, a Stoic philosoplier, the suc- 
cessor of Diogoucs and tho teacher of 
Panaetlns, about 144 b.o. 6. Of Sidon, 
author of several epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology y ft. c. 130 B.u. A new epigram 
lias come to light on a papyrus from 
Oxyrhynchus. 

Aiitip&ter, L. Caelius, a Roman his- 
torian, and a contemporary of C. Grac- 
chus (123 B.O.), wrote Annnies, which 
contained a valuable account of the 
second Punic War. 

Antiph&n6s, the most Important author 
(with Alexis (<z.i?.)) of tlio Attic middle 
comedy. 

Antlph&tfis, king of the mythical 
Laestrygones In Sicily, who are repre- 
B(?nted 08 giants and cannibals. They 
destroyed eleven of the ships of Ub'eses, 
who escaped with only one vessel. 

Antiphilus, of Egypt, a painter, the 
rival of Apelles, iiainted for Philip and 
Alexander the Great. 
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Antlphdn, tho most ancient of the ten 
Attic orators, h. 480 n.c. Ho boloiigrecl 
to the oligarchical party at AtlioiiR, and 
took an active part in the establishment 
of the government of the Four Himdrcd, 
after the overthrow of which ho was 
brought to trial, condemned, and put to 
death (411 b.c.). Antiphon introduced 
great improvements in public speaking. 
The historian Thucydides was one of his 
pupils. The orati(iii8 which ho composed 
were written for others ; and the only time 
that ho spoke in public himself was when 
he was accused and condemned to death. 
This speech Is now lost. We still possess 
fifteen of his orations. Sre 11. C. Jel»b, 
jtitfic Orators (1888), for detailed informa- 
tion. 

Antissa, town in Lesbos, on the W. 
coast between Moth.vmiia and the pro- 
montory Sigrium. 

AntisthfinSs, an Athenian, founder of 
tho sect of tho Cynie philosophers. In 
Ids youth ho fought at Tanagra (120 B.c.h 
and was a disciple first of Gorgias and 
then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, 
and at whoso death ho was present. Ho 
d. atAthei’S al age of 80. He taught 
in the Cynosarges, a gymnasium for 
the use of Athenians horn of foreign 
mothers; whence probably his followers 
were called ‘C’yidcs,* though others derive 
their name from their dog-like neglect of 
all forms and usages of society. Ho 
was an enemy to all speculation, and thus 
was opposed to Plato. Ho taught that 
virtue is the sole thing necessary. From 
his school the Stoles subsequently sprung. 
Of his pupils, the most famous was 
Diogenes. See II. Dudley, A History of 
Cynicism (1987). 

Antitaurus {AJi-Dagh), mountains, 
which strike oiT N.E. from tlio main chain 
of tho TaiiniH on the ri. border of Cappa- 
docia. 

Antium (Aiizio), ancient towm of 
Latlum on a proiiioiitory in tho Tyr- 
rhenian sea. Its origins are obscure. 
From tho sixth to the fourth century n.c. 
It belonged to tho Volsci, from wiiom It 
was taken liy Rome and made a colony In 
388 B.c. Under the empire, it was a 
favourite residence of many of the 
Roman nobles and e,in])erors. The 
emperors Caligula and Nero were born 
here, and in the remains of Nero’s villa 
the Apollo Relvedere was found. Antium 
possessed temples of Fortune and 
Neptune. 

AntSnla: 1. Major, eldest daughter of 
M. Antonius and Octavia, wife of L. 
Domltius Ahenobarbus, and mother of 
Cn. Domltius, the father of tho emperor 
Nero. 2. Minor, younger sister of the 
preceding, wife of Drusus, the brother of 
the emperor Tiberius, and mother of 
Gormanlcus, the father of tho emperor 
Caligula, of Tjivla, and of the emperor 
(Aaudius. She d. a.d. 37, soon after tho 
accession of her grandson Caligula. She 
was celebrated for her beauty, virtue, and 
chastity. 3. Daughter of the emperor 


Claudius, was put to death by Nero, a.d. 
66, because she refused to marry him. 

Antdnla Turris, castle on a rock at the 
N.W. corner of tho Temple at Jerusalem, 
which commanded both the temple and 
the city. 

AntdnTn6pdlis, city of Mesopotamia, 
between Edessa and Dara, aft. Maxi- 
mianopolis, and aft. Constantla. 

Antoninus, M. Aurelius. See 

AURELirn. 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, a.d. 
138-161, h. near ijimivinm, a.d. 86, W’as 
adopted by Hadrian in 138, and suc- 
ceeded tho latter in the same year. The 
senate oonferrt'd upon liiui tho title of 
I*iv8, or ‘ the dutifully affectionate,’ be- 
muse he persuaded them to grant to his 
father Hadrian the aiitdlieosis usually 
paid 1,0 deceased emperors. The reign of 
v\ntoninus is almost a blank in history — a 
blank caused by tho snspenslon for a tinio 
of wuir, violonf‘e, and crime. He was oiio 
of tho best princes that over mounted a 
throne, and all his thoughts and energies 
were dedicated to the happiness of hia 
people. He d. 161, in his 75th year. He 
was succeeded by M. Aurelius, whom ho 
liad adopted, when ho himself waa 
adopted by Hadrian, and to whom he 
gave Ids daughter Faustina (q.r.) in 
marriage. Scr E. E. Bryant, 2'he liciyn 
of Antoninus Pins (1895). 

Antonius: 1. M., the orator, 5. 143 B.C.; 
quaestor in 113*; praetor in 102, w'hen he 
fought against tlio pirates in Cilicia; 
consul in 99; and censor in 97. Ho 
belonged to Sulla’s party, and w’as put to 
deatli by Manus and Cinna, when they 
entered Romo in 87. Cicero mentions 
him and L. Crassus as the most distin- 
guished orators of their age; and he ia 
introduced as one of tho speakers in 
(U'*oro’8 I)e Oratore. 2. M., surnamed 
(JuKTKais, elder son of tlio orator, and 
father of the triumvir, was praetor in 74, 
and received the couimaud of the fleet 
and ail the coasts of tho ^Jiterranean, 
in order to clear tho sea of pi" ates ; but he 
did not succeed. Ho d. siiortly after- 
wards In Crete, and was called Creticua 
in derision. 3. C., younger son of tho 
orator, and uncle of the triumvir, was the 
colleague of Cicero in tho practorship and 
eousul^’liip. Ho was ono of Catiline’s 
conspirators, but deserted tho latter on 
Cicero’s promising him the province of 
Macedonia. Ho had to lead an army 
against Catiline, but, unwilling to fight 
against his former fi’icnd, ho gave the 
com maud on tho day of battle to his 
legate, M. PetreJus. At the conclusion 
of the w'ar Antony went into his jirovince, 
which ho iilundered; and on hia return 
to Rome in 59 was aceiHcd both of taking 
part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of 
extortion in his province. He was 
defended by Cicero, but was condemned, 
and retlr<'d to tho Island of Cephallenia, 
He was recalled, probably by Caesar, and 
was in Rome at the begiiimng of 44. 4. 

M., tho Triumvir, was son of No. 2 and 
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Julia, tlie sister of L. Julius Caesar, 
consul In Gl, and was b. c. 83. llis fatlicr 
died wliile lio was still youiiff, and ho was 
brought up by Lentnlus, who marri(ul his 
motljcr Julia, and who was put t(j death 
by Cicero in G3 as one of Catiline’s 
conspirators: hence Antony bcoanie a 
personal enemy of Cicero. In 57 lie went 
to Syria, whore he served with distinction 
under A. Ciablnliis. In 54 ho w('nt to 
Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence of 
the latter was elected (luaostor (51). Ho 
ii(‘W became one of the most active 
partisans of Cn,csar. lie was tribune cif 
if 10 plebs In 49, and In January lied to 
Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after 
putting his veto upon the d(‘crco of the 
Hcnalo which deprived Caesar of his eom- 
inaiid. In 48 Antony was iireseiit at tlio 
battle of Pharsalia. In 44 lie was consul 
witli Caesar, when ho offered him the 
kingly diadem at tho f(‘stival of tho 
Lupercalia. After Caesar’s murder on 
the 15th of March, Antony eiuhMivourcd 
to succeed to his power. He pronounced 
tfio speech over Caesar’s body and read 
his will to the pcojile; and he also ob- 
tained the papers and private projiorty of 
Caesar. But be found a new and unex- 
pected rival In young Ootavianus, tho 
adopted son ami great-nepliew of ibo 
dictator, who at first joined the senate In 
order to crush Antony. Towards tho end 
of the year Antony proceeded to Cisalpine 
Gaul, which had bocu iircviouslj' granled 
him by tho senate; but Dec. Brutus 
refused to surrender the province to 
Antony and threw himself into Mutina, 
where ho was bemegod by Antony. Tho 
senate approved of tho conduct of Brutus, 
ileclarod Antony a public enemy, and 
entrusted tho conduct of the war against 
him to Oetavianns. Antony was def(‘ated 
at the liattlo eft Mutina, m April 43, and 
was obliged to cross tho Alps. Both the 
consuls, however, had fallen, and the 
Renat e now began to show their jealousy 
to Oetavianns. Moantimo Antony was 
joined by Lepidus with a iiowcrfiil army: 
Oetavianns became reconciled to Antony ; 
and it wavS agreed that tho government of 
tho state should bo vested in Antony, 
Oetavianns, and Leiildus, under the title 
of Triumviri Rcipublicae Cnnstitiiendae, 
for tho next live years. The iiiutnal 
enemies of each wore proscribed, and in 
tho numerous executions that followed, 
Cicero, who iiad attacked Antony in his 
PhilipT>ie orations, fell a victim to 
Antony. In 4 ‘2 Antony and Oetavianns 
crushed the republican party at the battle 
of Philippi, in which Brutus And Cassius 
foil. Antony then went to Asia, which be 
had recciveii as his share of the Homan 
world. In Cilicia ho met with Cleoiiatra, 
and followed her to Egypt, a captive to 
lior chairns. In 41 Fulvla, the wife of 
Antony, and his brother L. Antonius, 
made war upon Octavlanus in Italy. 
Antony prepared to support his relatives, 
but the war was brought to a close at the , 
beginning of 40, before Antony uould i 


reach Italy. The opportune death of 
Fulvla facilitated the reconciliation of 
Antony and Oetavianns, winch was 
cemented by Antony marrying D eta via, 
tho sister of Oetavianns. Antony re- 
mained in Italy till 39, when the triumvirs 
eonehided a peace with Hex. Pompey, and 
he afterwards went to his provinces m tho 
East. In this year and the following 
VcntidiiiH, tho lieutenant of Antony, 
defeated the Parihlaus. in 37 Antony 
crossed over to Italy, when tho trium- 
virate was renewed for five years. ITc 
then returned to^ho East, and shortly 
afterwards sent 0( tavia hack to her 
brother, and surremliTcd himself entirely 
to tlu' ehiirms of (3(‘opatr.‘i In 3G lie 
Invaded Parthia, but he was obliged to 
retreat. Ho was more successful in his 
invasion of Armenia in 34, for he ob- 
tained T>os>sesslou of tho person of 
Artavosdes, the Armenian king, and 
carried limi to Alexandria. Antony now 
laid aside entirely tlie character ot a 
Boman citizen, and assumed the pomp 
of ail eastern despot, llis eondnet, and 
the unbounded iTitlueiico which Cleopatra 
had acquired over him, alienated rnanv of 
llis friends and supporters; and Oeta- 
vianus saw that tlie time had now come 
for crushing his rival. 9’he contest was 
decided by tho memorable sea-fight oil 
Actium, 2nd Septornher 31, m which 
Antonv’s licet was defeated. Antoiiv, 
accompanied by (Jleoiiatra, lied to Alex- 
andri.i, where ho put an end to his own 
life in the following year (30), when 
Oetavianns appeared before the city. 
5. C., brother of the triumvir, was 
praetor in Meeeclonia in 41, fell into the 
hands of M. Brutus in 43, and was put 
to deatli by Brutus in 4 2. to revenge 
tho murder of (beero. G. Jj., youngest 
brother of tho tnnmvir, was consul m 41, 
wdien ho engaged m war against Octa- 
rianus at the instigation of Fiilvia, his 
brother’s wife. Ho threw himself into 
the town of Porusia, which hi' sun-imdoreil 
in tho following year, llis life was 
.spared, and ho was afterwards aj) pointed 
liy Oetavianns to tho eominand of Iberia. 

7. M., elder son of the triumvir by 
Fill via, was executed bv order of Octa- 
vlanus, after the deal h of liis father in 30. 

8. J iTLius, younger son of the triumvir by 
Fill via, was lirought up by liLs step- 
mother Oebavia at Rome, and received 
great marks of favour from Augustus. 
He was consul in 10 n.r., hut was luit to 
death m 2, in conseqneneo of his adulter- 
ous intercourse with Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. 

Aaubis, Egyptian divinity, conductor 
of tho dead, worshipix'd in the form of a 
human being with a jackal’s head. The 
Greeks identified him with Hermes. llis 
worship was Introduced at Romo towards 
the end of tlie ropublH*. 

Any'tus, wealthy Athenian, tho most 
.'ormi'dablo of tho aeeusors of Socrates, 
399 B.r. He was a lo.iding man of tho 
deinocraticiil party, and took an active 
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pai?t, ttbtti? with TlirASybulus, In the 
oVerthl*o\v of the Thirty Tyrants. 

AdneSk an ancient race in Boeotia. 
Hence tno poets frequently use Aonius 
as equivalent to Boeotian. As Mt. 
Helicon and tlio fountain Aganippe were 
In Aonia, the Muses are called Aonides. 

Aorsi or Adorsi, n powerful people of 
Asiatic Sannatia, chiellj’’ found between 
the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Acof^) and the 
Caspian. 

Apamea or -ia: 1. a. ad Oiiontem, city 
of Syria, built by Stdeuaus Nieator on tho 
sjte of the older city or JVdln, in a very 
strong position on tlu^ river Orontos or 
Axius, and named in honour of his wife 
Apama. ‘2. A. CiuoTua or ad Maean- 
DiiUT^T, a great city of PhiTgla, on the 
iviaenndt'T, dose above its conJluenee with 
the IVInrsyus. It was built by AntuKlius 
I Soter, wlio named it in honour of liis 
mother Apama. 

Apella, the Spartan nssembiy. It met 
each month, but all hough its functions 
were wide it could consiiler only matters 
proposed by tlio Council {ytpovaia) or the 
ephors. 

ApellSs, Gu Vytt painter, was b, most 
probably, at Colophon in Ionia, though 
some ancient WTiters call him a Coan and 
others an Eiiliesinn. Ho was tlie con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great (3:1(5- 
323 D.C.), and Jie was the only person 
whom Alexander would permit to take liis 
portrait. We are not told when or where 
lie died. Throughout his life Apelles 
laboured to Improve himself, eHpe( ially 
In drawing, which he never spent a day 
without practising. Hence the proverb 
Nulla (lies sine hnea. f >f his port raits the 
moat celebrated w^as that of Alexander 
wielding a thunderbolt; but the most 
admired of all his pictures was the 
‘ Aphrodite Aiiadyorncne.’ or ‘ Aphrodite 
rising out of the fc^ca this was brought 
by Augustus to Rome. To Arielles is 
ascribed the famous maxim : A> suior 
supra crcinddin (viz. every man to his ow’U 
trade). See H. B. Walters, The Art of the 
Cirreks (190G), p. l.')7. 

Apelllodn, I’eripntetic philosopher. Ilis 
valuable library at Athens, coiit.iiniiigi he 
autographs of Aristotle’s w^orks, was 
earned to Rome by Sulla (S4 ii.u.). 

Apenninus Moiis (Apenruncs), a cliain 
of uiouutains running for 800 miles 
througlioiit ftalv from N. to S., and 
forming tho backbone of the pciiinsnla. 
The highest jicak is tlio (fran Sa.sso (y,r)(iU 
ft.). It is a continuation of the Maritime 
Alps {see Aepes), and begins near (ieiiua. 
At the boundaries of Samulum, Apulia, 
and J aicaiiia, it divides into two brauehes : 
one runs E. through A])ulia and Calabria, 
and terminates at the Salentiiio pro- 
montory, and the otlier W'. through 
Bruttium, terminating apparently at 
Rheginm and tho straits of Messina, but 
In reality continued ttiroughout Sicily. 

Aper, Arrlus, praetorian iirefoct, and 
Bon-in-law of tho emperor Numcriau, 


whom he was said to have murdered: he^ 
was himself put to death by Diocletian oa 
his Hceesslon in a.d. 284. 

Aph&ca, town of Coelc-Syria, between. 
Heliopolis and Byblus, celebrated for tho 
worship and oracle of Aphrodite. 

Aphareus, father of Idas and Lynceus, 
the ApliArctldae (also Aphareia proles), 
celebrated for their fight with Castor and 
Pollux. 

Aphidna, Attic demns not far from 
Deeelea, was originally ono of the twelve- 
lowms and districts into which Cecropa- 
is said to have divided Attica. Here 
Tlieseus concealed Helen, hut her brothers 
Castor and Pollux rescued their sister. 

Aphrddislas, the name of several places 
famous for the w^orship of Aphrodite. 
1. A town in Caria on tho site of an old 
town of the Leloges, named Ninoe: under 
the Komaiis a free city, and a flourishing 
school of art. 2. Also called Vr.NEUis 
Oi'PlDlTM, towm, harbour, and Islniid on. 
the co.nst of Cilicia, opposite Cyprus. 

Aphr0dit5, (jircek goddess of love, 
beauty, and fertility; frequently wor- 
shixipc'd as tho patroness of seafarers and 
of war. Sho probably reached IB’ceeo 
from Cyprus, a common meeting plai t* of 
East and West; for she is undoulitcdlv 
related to tlie Semitic Tshtnr and Aslart-c*, 
and seems to have absorbed certain traits 
of pre-hellcnic cliviuitles ((*.g. Ariadne). 
In classical Romo Aphrodite was Identl- 
lied with Venus. In tlio Iliad she is 
r(“preseTit('d as the daughter of ZeuB and 
Dioiie; hut later poets frequeritlv relate 
that she was sprung from the foam of the 
sen, whence they derive her name. Slio 
w'as tho wife of Hephaestus; but she 
proved tail bless, and was in love with 
Arcs, the god of war. .She also loved the 
gods Dionysus, Hermes, and Poseidon, 
and the inortals Aiichises and Adoni.s. 
She surpassed all the other goddesses in 
hcaiitv, and lienee received Uio prizi3 of 
hcautv fr'>m Paris. She Iiki *■ is© had tho 
poner of granting beauty e i Inviiieihlo 
t harms to others, and whot ■ wore her 
magic girdle immediately oecame an 
object of love and desiit*. In the vege- 
lahle Kingdom the myi-He, rose, apple, 
poppv, etc., were saeivu to her. ’Die 
niimials sacred to her, which are often 
mei'tiont'd ns drawing lier chariot or 
ser^ Ing ns licr messengers, are the 
siiarrow, the dove, the swan, and tho 
swallow*. She is generally represeuted in 
works of ai’t w'lth her eon Ero.s. TJio 
TU'iiieipal places of lier w'orship in Greece 
were the islands of Cyprus find C-ythera. 
H(*r w’orshlp eombined, wdth liellenio 
eoiieeiitions, many features of Kasteru 
origin: she was often associated w’ith 
Adonis. The most fnii.»»i;,s of her statues 
in ancient tunes w-as that by Praxiteles 
(eoi»y at Mimioh), and the Melos tatue, 
tho origin n I of w'hich la at the l.i*uvro. 
Tlic 7 >ab ng by Apelles (q.v.) was 
renowned. {See Fig. 14.) 

Aphth6nlus, of Antioc h, Greek rhetori- 
cian, lived c. A.D. 315, and wTote tho^ 
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introduction to the study of rhetoric, be remembered that the manifold 
'^entitled Progyrnnoftniata. It was used as characteristics of the classical crod have 


a school-book for several centuries. 

Aph^tis, town in the peninsula l^allene 
in Macedonia, with a temple and oracle of 
Zeiis Ammon. 

Apiolus, the name of three notorious 
fi:hittons. 1. The first lived In the time 
of Sulla. 2. The second and most 
renowned, ^I. Clabius Aplclus, ft. under 
Tiberius. Havlnt? sciuandered his for- 
tune on the jjlcasnros of the table, he 
hanered himself. 3. A contemporary of 
Trajan, sent to this em]}cror, w'hoii lie w'as 
in Parthia, fresh oysters, prese^^'cd by a 
skilful process of his own. The work 
on cookery {De Re Coquinaria) ascribed 
to Apicius was probably compiled later by 
another writer. 

Apidn, Greek ffraimnarian of the first 
century a.d. He wrote a spiteful work 
against the Jews, to which Josephus 
replioil in his treatise Against A i don. 

Apis : 1 . Son of Phoroneus and Laodiee, 
king of Argos, from w'hom Peloponnesus, 
and more t^spccially Argos, was ealUid 
Apia. 2. The sacred Hull of Memphis, 
worshipped as a god among the Egypt- 
ians. There were certain signs by which 
ho was recognized to be the god. At 
Memphis he had a splendid residence, 
containing extensive w^alks and courts 
for his amusement. His birthday, which 
was celebrated every 5 "e«r. was a day of 
rejoicing for nil Egypt. His death was a 
season of public mourning, which con- 
tinued till another sacred bull was dis- 
covered by the priests. The Apis bulls 
w’ere mummified after death, and from 
their worship (they were identified with 
Osiris) arose the cult of Scrapis. 

Apolllriis Promontorium, promontory 
In N. Africa, forming the W. point of the 
Gulf of Oartho-gc. 

Apollo, in classical mythology the son 
of Zeus and Heda; h. wdth his twin sister 
Artemis in the Island of Delos whither 
Leda had fled from the jealousy of Hera. 
He stands for all in Greek character and 
life of which wo think as civilization. 
Yet all scholars are agreed that in his 
origin Apollo is noii-hellenic. Whence he 
was derived is uncertain ; two main groups 
of scholars hold widely dill’cring views. 
One, supported by Wilaniowitz and 
Nilsson, maintain that he came from the 
interior of Asia Minor; they believe it 
probable that be may have derived from 
Apulunas, the Hittite gaU? god iileritiiied 
In 11)3(1 by Professor ITrozny. Others, 
especially A. H. Cook and H. J. Rose, 
affirm that Apollo w'as originally a 
^od of sheplierds in the wild regions of 
the north, and tht'y see in this character 
the origin of his ofliee as patron of 
archery, music, and medicine; his titles 
of Noiiivs (her<lsmnii), Lyraeiis (pro- 
tector against wolves), SniinUiiKS (giiar- 
^an of fai'iiiers against mice). The lost 
two, however, may refer to Lvela and 
Sminthia, both places of Apollo’s wor- 
iBblp. Whatevx'r view is adopted. It must 


been derived from many sources. The 
most striking and most important aspect 
of Apollo is his interest in all matters 
affecting law and order, as well in the 
physical and social as in the intellectual 
and moral spheres. He presides not 
only over the arts and all that manifests 
the well-springs of a man’s conduct, but 
also over much of Ills publlo activity, 
such as the establislfbiout of cities, con- 
stitutions. codes of law and their Interpre- 
tation. The coiik-ral function of Apollo’s 
dominion in tlio realm of law is his 
jurisdiction in cases of homicide. Ilomi- 
clde Involved the violation of social order 
and a divinely sanctioned code and tiiere- 
fore required imnishmont at the hands of 
the divine archer. But it aDo involved 
pollution, whi(di might extend to the 
whole community, through coiitaet with 
the dead and their dark powers. It was 
Apollo Cotharsiua who granted purifi- 
cation; and from this office tliere were 
perhaps derived other titles of tlio god: 
Apotroparus, protector of man and lieast 
against every kind ot harm, and Agyieus, 
guardian of gates. It is certain that in 
his tioublo character of judge and ritual 
purifier Anollo forms a link between the 
liellcnio religion and the more ancient cult 
of the chthouian gods. Many of Ins 
legislative nrul ritual powders w^ere exer- 
cised through his oracles, especially at 
DeU»hi (</.v.). 

The Homans made their first contact 
with Apollo iiiirtlv through the Etruscans 
and partly through ilie Grei'k states of 
S. Italy. There was a tiuniile of Apollo 
at Itome ns <?'arly as 432, and in 212 tlie 
Lndi Apolh)iar('H were iuslitutcd in his 
honour. Tu republican times he was 
venerated chiefly as a. god of healing and 
proplieey; but his status w’ns greatly 
ciihauccd by the doAotiou of Augustus 
who erected magnificent temples of 
Apollo at Aetium and on the Dalntine. 
The famous statue, knovMi as the Ai>ollo 
Belvedere, in the Vatican docs not reyire- 
sent the (Jreek com-eption in the strictly 
chi,SHi(’al ago; the latter is better illus- 
trated by more ancient flgnre.s in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. There is 
a line terra-cotta figure from Veli now in 
the Museo di Villa GiuJia at Rome, {^See 
Fig. 1.) 

Apolfodorus: 1. Of Carystus, Greek 
poet of the New Goinedy. 2. Athenian 
historian and iny tliographer of the 
second century b.(\ His Liltrary {lUblio- 
Uiera) is translated, wuth text, by Sir 
J. G. Frazer m the Loci) Library. 3. 
Greek painter; the first to show light and 
shade In bis pictures: ft. 420 B.o. 4. 
Architect of Trajan’s Forum and Hadri- 
an’s tmniile of Venus and Rome. His 
work On Engines of IVar survives. 

Apolldnla: 1. Town in Illyria. It was 
founded liy the Corinthians and Corcy- 
raeaps, and was celebrated as a place of 
commerce and of learning. Many dis- 
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tln^iahed Homans, among others the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor 
Augustus, pursued their studies here. 
‘2. Town in Macedonia, on tiio Via 
Egnatia, between Thessalonica and 
Amphipolls, and H. of the Lake of Bollxj. 

3. Town in Thrace on the Black Sea. 
colony of MUetus, had a temple of 
Apollo, from which Lucullus carried 
away a colossus of this god (see (>alamim), 
and erected It on Mie Capitol at Homo. 

4. Town in Cyrenjxlca: birthplace of 

Eratosthenes. » 

Apolldnis, city In Lydia, between 
Pergamus and Sardis, named after 
Apollonis, mother of King Eunienes. 

ApollSnIus: 1. Of A lab and a in Caria, 
rhetorician, taught rhetoric at B bodes, 
r. 100 B.o. 2. Op Alabanda, surnamed 
Molon, likewise a rhetorician, tauglit 
rhetoric at Rhodes. In 81 b.c. Apol- 
lonius came to Homo as ambassador of the 
Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero heard 
lum; Cicero also received instruction from 
him in rhetoric. 3. PEiiOAKirs, from 
Perga In Pamphylia, one of the greatest 
inathemnlloJ''ns of antiquity, commonly 
called ‘thu grciO' fjeometer,* was edu- 
cated at Alexandria under the successors 
of Euclid, and jl, c. 250-220 b.c. Seven 
of the eight books of bis Conicft survive, 
four in Greek and three in Arabic, cd. T. 
Heath (189()). 4. Utiodius, poet and 

grammarian, ft. at Alexandria, and fi, 
222-181 B.o. In bis youth ho was 
Instructed by Callimachus; but they 
afterwords become enemies. Apollonius 
taught rhetoric at Rhodes with so much 
success that the Rhodians honoured him 
with their franohise: hence ho was called 
*the Rhodian.' He afterwards returned 
to Alexandria, where ho succeeded 
Zenodotus (g.v.) as chief librarian at 
Alexandria. His poem, called the Argo- 
naiitica, gives a description of the adven- 
tures of the Argonauts. Translation (m 
English verse) by Way (in Dent’s Temple 
Classics); also by R. O. Seaton In Loob 
Library. 5. Tyanensis or Tyanaf.us, 
I.e. of Tyaria in Cappadocia, a Heo- 
Pythngorean philosopher, was ft. c. four 

} rears before the Christian era. Apol- 
oniiis obtained great Infliionce by pre- 
tending to miriiculoiis iiowers. His life is 
written by Philostrstus. After travelling 
extensively, he settled clown at Ephesus, 
where he became master of a school. 
Like many modern occultists ho was a 
quack. 

Appla Via, celebrated Roman road, was 
commenced by Ap. Claudius (,’at‘cus, 
when censor, 312 b.o. It issued from the 
Portrf Capona, and terminated at Capua 
(132 miles), but was eventually extended 
to Brundisium (234 miles). Remains of 
groat interest may bo seen betAveon Romo 
and Boneventum, e.g. the 20 -foot-wide 
pavement at Itrl. 

Applanus, Roman historian, native of 
Alexandria, lived at Romo during the 
reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Plus. Ho wrote a Roman history in 


twenty-four books, of which only part 
has como down to us. His style is clear; 
but ho possesses few merits as a 
historian. He wrote in Greek. See 
trans. H. White, 4 vols. (Loeb Library, 
1912-13). 

Appli Fdrum. See FourM Appit. 

Appuleius, of Madauros in Africa, 6. c. 
A.D. 124, educated first at Carthage and 
afterwards at Athens, where he studied 
the Platonic philosophy, lie next 
travelled extensively. After his return 
to Africa he married a rich widow, 
Piidontilla. This led to a legal action, in 
which he was acquitted ; his speech in his 
own defence Is extant In the Apfdogia 
(edition by H. E. Butler and A. y. Owen, 
1914). His important work is the 
Metamorphoses, known as the Gnhlen Ass, 
which, with the exception of the Saiyriron 
of l*etronius, is the only surviving 
example of the Latin novel. There are 
complete translations of the MeJamor- 
phases by W. Adliugton (reprinted 
in Dent’s Temple Classics and in the 
Locb Library) (1506), revised by S. 
Gaselce (1915); by H. E. Butler (1910); 
and by K. Craves (Penguin Classics, 
1950). Cupid and Psyche is translated in 
1‘atcr’H Marius the Epicurean. 

ApphlSiuB Saturninus. See Satur- 

N1NU8. 

ApQldnl, Tdgurian people on tlio Macra 
(Magra), subdi^ed by the Homans after 
a long resistance and transplanted to 
Samnium, 180 b.o. 

Apulia {Puglia), included the whole of 
the S.E. of Italy from the river Frento 
{Forlore) to the promontory lapygiiim. 
in its narrower sense It was the country 
K. of yamnmm on both sides of the 
Auflfliis, the Daunia and Peucotia of the 
Greeks; the S.E. was called Calabria by 
the Romans. The country, though un- 
healthy, was very fertile and famous for 
its wool. 

Aquae, Roman name giver to medicinal 
springs and bathing places. * . Cutiliar, 
mineral springs in Saninlr i, near the 
ancient town of Cutllla, winch perished 
in <*arly times, and Pk of Reatc. There 
was a celebrated lake 'n its neighbour- 
hood w’lth a floating Island, which was 
regarded as the umbitirus or centre of 
Italy. Vespasian died at this place. 

2. Sf.XTIAE (Jij:). a Roman colony In 
Gallia Narbonensis, founded by Sextlus 
Calvinus, 122 b.c.; its mineral Avaters 
Avere long celebrated. Near this place 
Marius defeated the Teuton!, 102 b.o. 

3. Statikllae, a town of the Statielli in 
Jdguria, celebrated for its warm baths. 

4. yuLis (Bath), a small town of Britain, 
only 25 acres in extent but famous from 
the first century a.d. on account of its liot 
springs. There are extensive remains of 
the great bath, and fragments. Including 
a Gorgon head, have been preserved from 
the tompiv. of Sul Minerva. 

Aqueducts, Roman. Those are among 
the finest structures of the old world. 
They often convoyed the AAater for long 
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distances, in covered stone channels, on 
lofty arcades strotching over hill and 
valley. The earliest. Aqua Appia, was 
built in 312 b.c. I'our are still in use at 
Rome. Among the best preserved of 
these aqueducts arc those at Tarragona 
and Segovia in Spain, and the magnificent 
Pont du Card near JS'imes, in S. F'r.'ince. 
The height of the lowest row of arches 
above the water’s edge is G5 feet; the 
second row is another (55 feet above the 
lowest; the top row above the second, 
2S feet; total height = 158 feet. The 
water channel {s 7 )ccus) is seen at the top. 
The ancient name of the place was 
Ncmausus. See K. U. von Deman, 77a* 
Jiuilding of the Jiornnn Aqueducts 
T. Ashby. 77te Aqueducts oj Ancient Home 
<1035). {See Fig. 38.) 

Aquil§ia. Tonvii in (lallia Transpadana 
at tlio head of the Adriatic. It was 
fomided by the Romans in 181 n.c:., os a 
bulw'ark against the northern biirbarian.s. 
It was also a flourishing jilaco of com- 
merce, and. in imperial times, be<-anio 
noted for the worship of Mithras. It w'as 
taken and completx'ly destroyed by 
Attila in a.p. 452; its inhabitants cs<‘ai)cd 
to the lagoons, whore Venice was after- 
wards built. 

Aquilllus or Aquillus: 1. Consul. 120 
B.C., finished the war against Aristonicus, 
son of Eumenes of l^crgainus. 2. Consul, 
101 B.('., finished the Servile Var in 
Sicily. In 88 he was defeated by 
Mithridatos, wdio put him to deatli 
by |)ouring molten gold down his 
ttiroat. 

Aquinum, towM in Latium; birthplace 
of Juvenal. 

Aqultanla {Gascony), the country of the 
Arpiitaiii, extended from the (Jarmuna 
{Garonne) to the I’yrenccs. 

Ar&bla, a codutry at the S.AV\ extremit y 
of Asia, formmg a large peninsula, 
bounded on tlie W. by the Arabicus 
Sinus (r/.r.), on the S, and S.T^]. by the Ery- 
thraeum Mare (r/.v.), and on the N.E. by 
ilie I’ersieus Sinus. On the N. or land 
side its boundaries w'cre indefinite, but it 
included the whole of the dc.sert country 
between Egypt and Syria, on the one side, 
and the banks of the Euphi’ates on the 
other. It was divided into three iiarts: 
(1) AraJtua Petraca, including the tri- 
angular piece of land between the two 
heads of the Red Sea (the peninsula of 
Mt. Sinni) and the country immediately 
to the N. and N.E., and lallcd from its 
capital I’etra, while the literal significa- 
tion of the name, ‘Rocky Arabia,’ agrees 
also with the nature of the country; (2) 
Arabia Deserta, including the great 
Syrian Desert and a portion of the 
interior of the Arabian peninsula; (3) 
Arabia Pelix, consisthig of the whole 
country hot included in the other two 
divisions. There Is only on the \V. coast a 
belt of fertile land, which caused the 
ancients In their ignorant’e of the country 
to apply the epithet of felix to the whole 


peninsula. The inhabitants of Arabia 
were of the Semitic race, and closely 
related to the Israelites. The N.W. 
district (Arabia Petraea) was inhabited 
by the various tribes which constantly 
appear in Jewish history: the Amalek- 
itos, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, etc. The (i reeks and 
Romans called the inhabitants by the 
name of Nabataci (g.v.), whoso capital was 
Petra. ’J’he people ' of Arabia Deserta 
were called Arabes ycenitae, from their 
dw'cUmg in tents^ and Arabes Nomadcs, 
from their mode of life. I'rom the 
earliest knciwm period a coiisidc'raljlo 
trallic was ran icd on by the people in the 
N. (especially the Nabataci) by means of 
caravans, and by those on the y. and E. 
coast by sea, in the productions of their 
own cx)untry (chiefly gums, spices, and 
precious stones), and in those of India 
and Arabia. The only ])art of Arabia 
e\cr conquered W'as Aiolua Petraea, 
which became under Titiian a Itoman 
Iirovince. Clulstianity was (‘arly intro- 
duced into Arabia, where it sjjrcnd to a 
great extent, anrl continued to exist side 
by side with the old religion (winch w’as 
Sabaoism, or the worslup of licavcnly 
bodies), and with some admixture of 
Judaism, until the rise of Mohaiumcd- 
anitom in (522. 

Ar&bicus Sinus, the Ped Sea, long 
narrow gulf betw’cen Africa and Arabia, 
connected on the S. with tlic Indian 
Ocean by the Straits of liab-el- Mandeb^ 
and on the N. divided into two beads by 
the peninsula of Arabia l\‘traca {Penvu- 
snla of Sinai), the E. of winch was called 
Sinus Aelan.k‘s or Aclanitjcus {GnJf of 
Ababa), and the W. Sinus lleroopolites or 
ircroopoliticuH {Gulf of Suez). See also 
Ehythbafa m Maui:. 

Arachno, a Lydian maiden, daughter of 
Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in 
purple. Araehue excelled in the art of 
w-eaviiig, and, proud of her talent, ven- 
tmed to eJialleiige Athena to eoinjietc 
with her. The maiden iiT’^^dneed a iiieeo 
of cloth in which the amours of the gods 
w'crc woven, and ns the goddess could 
find no lault wdth it, she tore the work to 
pieces. A incline in despair hanged her- 
self; Athena loosened the rope and saved 
her life, but the rope was changed into a 
cobweb and Araclmc herself into a spider 

{apaxiTq). 

Arachosla, one of the E. provinces of 
(ho INTsian (and afterwards of the 
Parthian) empire, bounded on the E. by 
the Indus, on the N. by the I’aropamlsa- 
dne, on the W. by Drangiana, and on 
the S. by Gedrosia. It was a fertile 
country. 

Ar&cynthus, mountain on the S.W. 
mast of Aetolla, near Pleuron. soinotimes 
placed in Acarnania. Later wn^iters 
erroneously make it a mountain between 
Roeotia and Attica, and lienee mention 
it in connection with Amphiou the 
Boeotian hero. 
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Ar&r or ArSris (Sadne), river of Caul, 
rises in the Vo,s>?es, receives the Dabis 
(iJoubs) fr«)ni tlie E., after wlik-li it 
becomes navipahlo, and Hows into the 
Rbfine at Liigcliimiin (Lyons). 

Aratus: 1. (ironeral of the Achaeana, 
son of (Jlinias, was h. at Sieyou, 271 n.c. 
His father was murdered when lie was a 
child, and ho was brought up at Arsos. 
At 20 years of a^e lie freed Sieyou from 
the rule of its t^uanl and united tla* city 
to tho Achaean Leajcnie, which pained in 
conseQueiKio a preat nctessi»m of pt»wi!r, 
2.“)! n.c. In 2 1 5 ho was elected pcmcral of 
the leajpie. Hut ho excelh'd nmre in 
nepotiation than in war; and in liis war 
AMth the Aetolians and Spartans iio was 
olten defeated. In order to resist these 
enemies he cultivated the frjcndshii> of 
Antipomis Hoson, kinp of Mar*edouia, 
ami of his successor idiihp: l>ut as 
was evidently anxious to make Jiimselt 
master of all Gri'cce, rlisscnsions arose 
bid-ween him and Aratus, and the latter 
was eventually poisoned in 21,'i by the 
kfnp’s order. 2. Of Soli, in (Mheia, Jl. 
270 B.C., and s’'<'rit the latter part of his 
life at the court of Antiponus Oonatas, 
kinp of Macedonia. He wrote an astro- 
nomical poem, entitled Pharnomcna. 
which was very popular in ancient times. 
Translated into Latin by ( 'lecro. Fmplisli 
translation by G. It. Mair (lioeb Library, 
1921). 

AraxSs: 1. (Aras) River in Armenia, 
risinp in Mt. Aba of \bus, loininp the 
Gyrus, and lalHiip with it into the Caspian 
Si‘a. I’lie A^a^('s was proverbial for tho 
force of its current. 2. Tu ]VIesopotainia. 
(See AnouuiTAs.) River in IVTsia, on 
wJiieh ]*ers('j)olis stood, ilowinp into a 
salt lake not far helow I’ersepolis. 4. It 
is doubtful whether tho Araves of Hero- 
dotus IS the same as the Oxus ((/.r.), Jax- 
nrtes (q.v.), or the Volga. 

Arbfita (Krtnl), city of Adiabeno in 
Assyria, eelebrated as the headcpiarters 
of Harius Codoinnnnus, before the last 
battle in wbieh bo was overthrown by 
Alexander (:5:51 n.r.), winch i.s lienco 

frequently called the battle of Arhela, 
though It W71S really fouplit near Ganpa- 
mela (q.v.), about 50 miles W. of Arhela. 

Arcadia, a country in the middle of 
PelopoimcsuR, surrounded on all sides by 
inoiiutains. The Aclielous, the prent<*st 
river of IVloponnesns. rises in Arcadia. 
Tho N. and K. parts of the country W(;rc 
barren and uuproduetivo; the W. and S. 
were more fertile, with numerous vallo>T3 
where corn was grown. The Arcadia ns 
regarded themselves as the most ancient 
people In Greece: the Greek writers call 
them indigenous and Pelaspinns. They 
were chiefly eiujiloycd in hunting and the 
tending of cattle (principally goats), 
whence their worslilp of Pan, who was 
especially the god of Arcadia, and of 
Artemis. They were passionately fond 
of music. The Arcadians experienced 
fewer changes than any other people in 
Greece and retained possession of tiieir 


country upon tho conquest of the rest of 
J^olopoiiriesus by the liorians. After the 
second Messeman War, the dlircrcnt 
towms hocame independent republics of 
wliich the most important were Man- 
tiiica (q.v.), Tepea (q.v.), OreliomeiiiLS 
(q.r.), JVipbis (q.v.), and also Plifuieus. 
The Lacedaemonians made many at- 
tempts to obtahi possession of iiarts of 
Arcadia, but these attempts were limilly 
frustrated by the battle of Lcuetra (J171 
n.c\); and in order to re-^ist all future 
appressions on the part ot Sparta, the 
Arcadians, upon the advice of K[»amiii- 
ondas, hiult the city of Mf‘palo])olis (q.r.). 
TJiev subsequently joiiK'd the A( bacan 
L(‘apne, and finally became subject to tho 
Romans. 

Arcadins, emperor of tho East, elder 
son of Theodftsuis 1, and brother of 
Honorius. reigned a.p. 99.')-t()8. See 
Gibbon. Dcchnc nntl Hiiry, IJislory 

of the 1 Alter Roman Knipne. 

Areas, king of the Arcadians, son of 
Z(‘us and GalJi-^to, from whom Arcadia 
was supposed to have deri\ed its iiaiiK?. 
See also C^allisto. 

ArcSsIIaus, Greek philoso[)her, h. at 
Pita no III Aeolis, sueeeedeil Crates r. 
2(50 n.c. m the chair of the Academv at 
AtlKMis, and became tlu* foumU r of tlie 
second oi imddh“ Aeaduny. He is said 
to Jiave d. in liis 7Gth year from a fit of 
drunken I less. 

Arcdsllas, the name of four kings of 
Cj relic. 

Arche’aus: 1. Son and suecessor of 

Herod (q.r.) lla^ Great, w’as iiiipointed bv 
his fatJier as his successor, and received 
from Augustus .ludaea, rfamorin, and 
Idumaea, W’lth tho title of etlinnreh. In 
consequeneo of lus tyrannical govern- 
ment, Augustus hrmislied him in A.D. 7 to 
Vienna in (Janl. where In* d. 2. Kinp of 
Macedonia from 4111 to IlG'J an ille- 
pitiinute son of T'ci'dieeas 11 obtained tho 
throne bv ibc murder of hi alf-brother. 
Tfis pala(*ewas adorin*d wit! aintinp^ hy 
Zeuxis: and Kuniudes, Ag.'ithon, and 
fither men of eminence were among his 
pnosts. 9. A distinpuislK'fl general of 
Mitbridates (q.v.), d(‘feriiL(i hy Sulla in 
Hoeotia, 8(1 n.c. He deserted to tho 
Romans, 81 r..r. 4. Sou of the pre- 

ceding, was raised hy Pompey, in (>3 n.c., 
to the dignity of priest of Ailemis 
Tanri<*a at (!onjana in Pont ns or Capiai- 
docin. In 5(5 or 55 Archelaus became 
king of EgjTit by marrying Hereniec. tlio 
tlaughter of Ptolemy Anlelt w’ho, after 
tho expulsion of her father, had obtained 
the sovereignty of Egypt. But at tho 
end of six months he was defeated and 
slain m bntl le by Gabitiius, who restored 
Tdnlemy Aulctes. 5. Son of No. 4, and 
his snecessor in the ofTlee of high-priest of 
Comana, wras deprived of his dignity bv 
Julius C<>' mr in 47. 6. Son of No, 5, 

received irora Antony, in 36 n.c.. tho 
kingdom of Cappadocia — a favour which 
ho owed to the chai*m8 of his mother 
Glaphyra. He was deprived of his 
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klngrdom by Tiberius, a.p. 17 ; and Ca.ppa- 
docTa was then made a Koman province. 
7. A philosopher of the Ionic school 
and pupil of Anaxagoras, b. either at 
Athens or at Miletus. He fl. c. 450 b.o. 

Arohdm6rus or Opheltrs, son of the 
Nemean king liycnrgus. When the 
Seven Heroes on their oxpeditl<ui against 
Thebes stopped at Notnea, Hypsipyh*, 
the nurse of the child Opholtos, wlillo 
showing the way to the Seven, loft the 
child alone. The child was killed by a 
drngon, and Amphlaraus saw m this an 
omen boding destruclJon to himself and 
his companions. They called the child 
ArchcmoriiH, ‘Forerunner of Death,* and 
instituted the Nemean games in honour 
of liim. 

Archlas: 1. A Heraclid of Corinth, who 
founded Syracuse, 7:i4 n.c. 2. A. Licin- 
lus Akchias, (jlreek poet, b. at Antioch in 
Syria, c. 120 B.o., came to Rome in 102, 
and was received bv the Lnculll, from 
whom he obtained tiio gentile name of 
Llciniufl. He was enrolled as a citizen 
at Heraclea in Tjucania; and as this town 
was united with Rome by a Jacdua, he 
BubseQuently obtained the Roman fran- 
chise in accordance with the Lex 1‘lautia 
Papiria passed In 89 ii.c. In C2 he was 
accused of assuming the citizenship 
illegallv. He was defended by his 
friend M. Cicero in the extant speech. Pro 
Arcfiia. 

Arohld&mus, the name? of five kings of 
Sparta from the seventh to the end of the 
third century b.o. The most famous 
was Arehldamus II who invaded Attica, 
431 B.C., with 100,000 men. 

ArchI15chua« of Paros, one of the 
earliest lyric poets, celebrated for his 
lampoons. Many fragments of his work 
remain. He perfected the iambic metre. 
He /i. c. 714-076 B.O. He went from 
Paros to Thasos with a colony, Imt after- 
wards returned to 1 *aros, and fell in battle 
in a war against the Naxians. He had 
been a suitor to Noobule, one of the 
daughters of Lycainbes, wlio first 
promised and afterwards refused to givo 
ins daughter to the poet. Enraged at 
this treatment. Archilochus attacked the 
whole family in an iambic poem with such 
effei't, that the daughters of Lycambos 
are said to have hanged themselves for 
shame. See J. U. Powell, New Chapters 
in the Histfrrp of Greek Literature (19.3.3). 

Archimedes, of Syracuse, the most 
famous of ancient mathematicians and 
natural philosophers, was h. 287 B.c. 
He was a friend. If not a kinsman, of 
Hiero, for whom ho oonstructod various 
engines of war, which, many years after- 
wards, were so far effectual In the defence 
of Syracuse against Maroellus, as to 
convert the siege into a blockade. His 
inventloitt and discoveries were many 
and highly important, e.g. a pump, 
known as the water-screw of Archimedes. 
When Syracuse was taken (212 b.o.), 
Archimedes was killed by the Roman 
soldiers, being at the time Intent upon a 


mathematical problem. Some of his 
works have come down to us. See Sir 
T. L. Heath (od.). The Works of Archi- 
medes (1897). 

Architectura. There are two chief 
divisions of ancient classic nroliitecturo : 
(1) (jireek; (2) Roman. The distin- 
guishing styles are called orders^ which 
may be (rouglily) classified as (1) Greek'. 
Doric; Ionic; Corinthian; and (2) Roman: 
Tuscan; Composite.'' Of tbeso orders, 
the Greek are, alone true; the Roman are 
adapted. Though tiic Roman orders 
w'ere never used by the Grecsks, the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corintbian were common to 
botli Greeks and Romans. 

Of the three ‘true’ orders used by the 
Greeks, the Doric is the oldest and, in 
many ways, the noblest. The finest 
example of Doric In the world is tlie 
1‘arthenon (q.v.) at Athens. Anotlicr 
grand example is the great temple of 
Poseidon at Paestum (sixth century u.c.). 
This order has no ‘base’; the eiipital is 
simple and massive; the shaft lluted; and 
the entablature far more signifii ant than 
in the other orders. In the Dorio 
column there are twenty llutes, so ar- 
ranged as to touch each otlier. 

The Ionic order is easily distinguished 
by the spiral volutes on tin* capital. Tho 
shaft of tho column Is lliitoil; generally, 
twenty-four llutes with fillets between, 
the llutes being semicircular. The base is 
known as ‘ Attic’ (l.e. tw'o torus mouldings 
separated by a scotla with intervening 
fillets). Among ancient exam riles, W(* 
may mention the piirtic'o of tbo Erech- 
theum at Athens ; among modern, the 
facade of the'' British Museum. Roman 
Ionic does not differ, in prineirili*, from 
Greek; but note: tho cornice is deeper, 
the frieze narrower, the volutes smaller, 
and the shaft is plain. 

The (Jonnihian order was employed 
by tho Greeks but littlo, the most note- 
worthy cxamjiles now extant being the 
Clioraglc Monument of Lysicratos at 
Athens, and the temple of Olympian 
^eus at Athens. With the Romans this 
order < was a great favourite, as it suited 
tlioir ideas of superabundance and mag- 
nificence. Tho finest example of Roman 
Corinthian is the I’autheon {q.v.) at Romo. 
Tho distuiguisliing feature of the order 
is the ‘foliated capital,* often most 
elaliorately carved. The base of the 
Corinthian column is not unlike the 
Ionic, and Is superimposed on r st.ylobato, 
or square plinth. Roman Corintlilan 
differs from Greek in the following 
respects: there are no antefljcae carvings 
on tho top; the crowning moulding is 
supported by carved consoles, beneath 
which runs the egg-and -tongue moulding. 
Resides this, the capital differs in many 
details; and the shaft is frequently plain, 
whereas In Greek Corinthian the shaft is 
fluted. 

A good example of the Roman Com- 
posite order is to be found In the Arch of 
Titus (Romo). 
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See D. S. RobertsoD, Greek and Roman 
Architecture (1943). 

Archdn ( — ruler), the name plven at 
Athene to the supremo authority set up 
after the abolition of royalty. There were 
nine archons, and the year was always 
named after the president for that year. 

Archl^tas, of Tarentum, philosopher, 
mathematician, general, and statesman, 
lived c. 400 n.c. Ho was contemporary 
with Plato, whoso ilfo he saved ]jy his 
influence with tiio tyrant Dionysius. Ho 
was drowned whllo upon a voyape in the 
Adriatic. Ho belongea to tiie Py- 
thagorean school. 

ArconnSsua: 1. Island off Ionia, near 
Lebedus, also called Asp is. 2. Island off 
the coast of Caria, opposite Halicarnassus. 

Arctinus, of Miletus, tho most liis- 
tingulshed among the cyclic poets, 
probably lived c. 776 n.c. 

Arctdph^lax. See Ahctos. 

Arotos, the constellation of tho Great 
Bear (Ursa Major) of which the ancient 
name was Septem Triones (‘seven 
ploughing’ oxen). Tho Lesser Hear 
(Ursa Minors was called Arrtophulax 
(Guardian f thi. Lear), of which tho chief 
star was ArriuruSt a name sometimes 
wrongly applied to tho wholo constel- 
lation. When the Great Bear w^as styled 
I'he Wain, the Lesser Bear was named 
liobtea, the Wagoner. These stars arc 
connected In mythology since Alex- 
andrian times, with Calllsto ( 5 . 1 ’.). 

Ard$a, chief town of tho Hutuli in 
Latium. situated c. 3 miles from the sea, 
one of the most ancient places in Italy, 
and the capital of Turnus. It was con- 
quered and colonized by tho Homans, 
442 B.c. The imperial elephants were 
pastured In the neighbourhood. 

Ardys, son of Gyges, king of Lydia, 
reigned 678 029 n.o. 

ArHatd, Ardlas, or ArSlatum (Arles), 
tow'non the HhOneln Gallia Narboucusis, 
and a Homan colony. Tho Homan 
remains at Arles attest tho gi'catness of 
the ancient city. 

ArSne, town mentioned by Homer as 
belonging to the dominions of JS’estor, 
and situated near the mouth of tho 
MinyeYus. 

Ar§dp&gus, a rocky promontory to W. 
of the Acropolis In Athens; the Hill of 
Ares (cf. Acts, xvll). The name was also 
given to the connoll which met hero to try 
oases of homicide, murderous wounding, 
and arson. This council (which for tlie 
transaction of other business met in tho 
Stoa Basileios) consisted of ox-archons 
under the presidency of the king archon. 
Under the constitution of Solon tho 
Areopagus had, besides Judicial powers, a 
certain political Importance. But that 
Importonco began to decline after the 
archonship became elective in 487 n.c., 
and by the laws of 461, it was dejirived of 
all functions except the trial of homicides 
and certain religious cases. 

Arfis, the Greek god of the warlike 
spirit, and one of the great Olympian 


gods, is called tho son of Zous and Hera. 
His savage and sanguinary character 
makes him hated by the other gods and by 
his own parents. Ho was wounded by 
Diomedes, who was assisted by Athena, 
and in his fall he roared like ten thousand 
warriors. The gigantic Aloidae had like- 
wise conquered him, and kept him a 
prisoner for thirteen months, until he 
was delivered by ITormos. Ho was also 
conquered by Hcrach^s, with whom he 
fought on account of his son Cvenus, and 
was obliged to return to Olympus. This 
fierce and gigantic, but withal hand- 
some god, loved, and was beloved by, 
Aplirodilo. According to a late tradition. 
Ares slew Halirrho thins, the son of 
Poseidon, when lie was otlcriiig violence 
to Alcippe, the daughter of Arcs. Here- 
iiI»ou Poseidon accused Arcs in tlie 
Areopagus, whore tho (dymplan gorls 
were assembled In court. Arcs was 
acquitted, and this event was believed 
to have given rise to the name Areopagus. 
In Greece the worship of Ares w^as not 
very general. It was probably intro- 
duced from Tbrace, possibly derived 
from very ancient war-magic. One of 
tho best -known statues of Arcs now 
extant Is that in the Villa TiUdovi^^i. 

ArStas, the name of several kings of 
Arabia Petraca. 1. A contemporary of 
Poin])ey, Invaded Judaea in (k) n.c.. In 
order to place IlyTcnmis on tlie throne, 
but was di’iven back by the Homans, who 
cRpous(*d the cause of Aristobuliis. 2. 
The tathei in-law of Herod Autipas, 
Invaded Judaea, because Herod li.id dis- 
missed tlic daughter of Aretas in conse- 
quenco of his connection with Herndias. 

Ar6thusa. one of tiie Nereids, and the 
nvmph of tho fountain of Arethiisa in the 
island of Ortygia near Syracuse. See also 

ALnlTKT\^. 

Argiletum, district in Homo, extending 
from the S. of the Qulrinal ..(» the Capito- 
llnoandl e i'oriim. It wav nbablted by 
mechanics, booksellers, auv ihoemakers. 
Sec W. AV. Fowler, Social j ft at Home 
(1909). 

Arginusae, three small Islands off the 
coast of Acolis, opposite Mvtilone in 
Lesbos, celebrated for the naval victory 
of tlio Athenians over tho Ijacedae- 
mouians under Oalllcratidas, 406 B.c. 

Argdlis. Sec Aug os 1. 

Argdnautae, the Argonauts, ‘sailors of 
the Argo,’ were tho heroes wdio sailed 
to Aea (aftcrw^anls called Colchis) for the 
purpose of fetching the golden fleece. 
In order to get rid of Jason, Pclias, king 
of lolcns in Thessaly, persuaded him to 
fetch the golden fleece, which was sus- 
pended on an oak tree in the grove of 
Ares ill Colchis, and was guarded day and 
night by a dragon. Jason undertook tho 
enterprise, and commanded Argns, tho 
son of IT"ixus, to build a ship w dh fifty 
oars, wL, i was called Argo after the 
name of the builder. Jason was accom- 
panied by all tho great heroes of the age, 
such as Heracles, Castor and Pollux, 
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Thesous, etc.: tholr number l 8 saiil to 
have been fifty. After many advciu- 
tures, they arrived at tlio mouth of the 
river Pljnsia. The Colchiau kinj? Aeetes 
promised to give up the golden floeec If 
Jnson would yoke to a plough two fire- 
breathing oxen with l)ra 7 .en feet, and sow 
the dragon’s teeth which had not been 
used by Cadmus at I’hebea. Medea, the 
daughter of Aeetes, fell In love with 
Jason, and on his promising to mari’y her, 
she furnished him with the means of 
resisting fire and steel, and sent to sleep 
tlie dragon who guarded the golden fleece. 
After Jason had taken the treasure, he 
and his Argonauts emliarked by niglit. 
along with Medea, and sailed away. On 
their return they were driven by a storm 
to the W. of Italy; and after wandering 
about the W. coasts of the Mediterranean, 
they arrived at loleus. The legend of the 
Argonauts is very ancient; Homer speaks 
of it as though It were universally 
familiar, and It may have some foim- 
dation In fact. See the Arnortautioa of 
Apollonius Rhodlns, trans. H. C. Sen ton 
(1912); J. R. ilacon, Voyage of the Argo- 
7iai(fs (1925). 

Argos. In Homer w’e find mention of 
the Pelasglo Argos, that Is. a toun or 
district of Thessaly, and of the Aciiaean 
Argos, by which ho means smnetinies the 
whole Peloponnesus, sometimes Aga- 
memnon’s kingdom of Argos of which 
Myceimo was the capital, and sometimes 
the town of Argos. As Argos frcciucntly 
signifies the whole IVloponnesus, so the 
*Apyt im often occur in Homer as a name of 
the wliole body -of the Creeks, in which 
sense the Roman poets also use Argivl. 

1. Akoos, a district of Pehujonnesus, also 
called by (I reek writers Argia or Argoliee 
or Argolis. Under the Romans, Argolis 
been me the usual name of the eouutry, 
while the word Argos or Argi was con- 
fined to the town. The Roman Argolis 
was bounded on tlie N. by the Corinthian 
territory, on the W. by Arc^adla, on the S. 
by Lae<mla, and ineliided towards the 10 . 
the whole peninsula between the Saronic 
and Argolic Gulfs: but during the time of 
Grecian independence Argolis or Argos 
w»iS only the country lying round the 
Argolic Gulf, bounded on the W. by the 
Arcadian mountains, and separated on 
the N. by a range of mountains from 
Corinth, Cleonae, and Pldlus. Tlio main 
part of the population consisted of 
Pelasgi and Acliaei, to whom Dorians 
were added after the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians. 2. Aroom, or 
Akqi, -orum, in the Latin writers, the 
capital of Argolis, situated In a level plain 
n little to the W. of the Inaclius. It had 
an ancient Pelasgic citadel called Larissa, 
it was ceiebrnted for tlie worship of Hera, 
whoso great temple, the Heracuin, lay 
bctw’con Argos and Mycenae. Dutiug 
excavations on the site of the Heraenm 
(192.5) Mycenaean tombs, as well us some 
neolithic pottery, were discovered. In 
Homer the immediate overlord of Argos 


is DIomedes. Upon the conquest of 
PoloponncKiis by the Dorians Argos fell to 
(he share of Temenns, who^e des<‘endants 
ruled over the country. I'lioso facts are 
legendary; and Argos first appears in 
history c, 700 n.c., as the clilef state of 
Peloponnesus, under its ruler Phidon 
(q.r.). After the time of Phidon its 
influence declined; and its power was 
weakened by wars with Sparta, In 
consequence of its <ealeusy of bparta, 
Argos took no part in the I’orainri War. 
In the Peloponimsian War it sided with 
Athens. At this time its government 
was n democracy, but at a later period it 
fell under the iiowcr of tyrants. In 24 J 
it joined the Achaean Lcagno, and on the 
eoruiuest of the latter by the Romans, 
140. it booame a part of the Roman pro- 
vince of Achaia. 

Argus: 1. Surnamed I’anoptes, ‘the 
all-seeing,* because lie had a hundred 
eyes, son of Agenor, or Anstor, or 
Inaclius. Hera appointed him guardian 
of tlie cow into which lo Iiad been meta- 
morphosed; but Hermes, at the command 
of Zeus, sent him to sleep by tiie sweet 
notes of bus flute, and LIkui cut oil' Ids 
head. H(Ta transplanted his eves to tho 
tail of tho pcaco(‘k, her favourite bird. 

2. Tho 1 milder of tho .<4 ri/o, son of Plirixus. 

3. The faithful old dog of Llysscs who 
died of joy at seeing his master after his 
twenty years’ absence from homo (Horn. 
Od. xvil. 292). 

Argj^rlpa. Sre Arpi. 

Aria or -ia, the most important of the 
ensterii provinces of tlio ancient i*ersinn 
empire, was liounded on the 10 . by the 
Paropainihad-M*, on the N. bv Margiana 
and n\peHTiia, on the W. bv Pnrthia, 
ami on the S. by the desert of (^armnnia. 
From Aria was derived tlie name Ariann, 
under which all the e.islcrn provinces 
W'cro included. 

Ariadne, daughter of Mmos and Pasl- 
phae, fell in love with Theseus, when ho 
was sent by his father to convey the 
tribute of tlie Athculans to t!ie Minotaur, 
and gave him tho clue of tliread l)y means 
of wldcli he found his way out of tho 
]jal>vriiith. Theseus In return promised to 
marry her, and siic accord ingl 3 ’' left Crete 
with him ; but on tliefr a rri val in the island 
of Din (Naxos), siio was killed by^ Artemis. 
This is the Homeric ai*coiint; but the 
more common tradition reJated that 
Theseus deserted Ariadne in Naxos, 
where she was found by Dionysus, who 
made her his wife, and placed among 
the stars the crown ^vhich he gave her 
at tiiclr marriage. Plutarch relates a 
different story: Ariadne was abandoned 
on Naxos pregnant, and died in child- 
birth. Ho states tliat each year at 
Ainathus In Cyprus her death was re- 
enacted by a youth who Imitated a 
woman in the throes of childbirth. This 
strange rite suggests that Ariadne was 
originally a goddess (see Aphrodite). 

Ariaeus, the friend of Cyrus, comman- 
ded the left wing of the army at the battle 
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of Oimaxa, 401 b.c. After the death of 
Gyms, he purchased his pardon from 
Artaxcrxes by deserting the Greeks. 

Ariana. See Auta. 

Arlarathfis. the name of Severn 1 kings of 
Cappadocia. 1. Hon of Ariamnes 1, 
defeated by Perdiccas, and crucified, 322 
B.C. Euinenes then obtained possession 
of Cappadocia. 2. Son of Holoj)hcriics, 
and nephew of Ariarathen I. recovered 
Cappadocia after tlfc death of Euinenes, 
315. He was succeeded by Ariamnes II. 
3. Son of Ariamnes H.^nd grandson of 
No. 2, married Stratomee, daughter of 
AntiochuH II, king of Syria. 4. Son of 
No. 3, reigned 220-1 G2. He married 
Antlochis, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and assisted Antlochus against the 
Komans. After tlie defeat of Antioclms, 
Ariarathes sued for ijoacc in 1 8.S, which he 
obtained on fnvourabic terms. 5. Son 
of No. 4, hiirnamed Phllopator, reigned 
] 03-130. Ho assisted the Homans 
against Aristonicus of l^erganuis, and fell 
in tills war. 130. 6. Son of No. 5, reigned 

130-9(>. Ho married Laodice, sister of 
Mithrldates vi, king of Poiitus, and was 
put to deaJi b> ml* hndntes. 7. Son of 
No. 0, also murdered by Mltbridates, who 
became king. The Cappadocians rebelled 
against IMllh rid ales, and placed upon the 
throne. 8. Second son of No. 6; but he 
was speedily driven out of the kingdom 
by Mitliridatos, and afterwards dietl. 
9. Son of Arlobarzanoa II, reigned 42-30. 
lie was deposed and put to death hy 
Antony, w’ho ajipointcd Arelielaus. 

Arlaspae, u people in the S. part of 
Draugiaiia. 

Aricla, ancient tow'n of Lntlum at the 
foot of the Alban Mount, on tlie Appuiri 
Way, 10 miles from Itome. It was 
suiiducd by tin* Romans in 338 n.(’., and 
received tlio Roman franchise. In its 
neighbourhood was tlie eelehrnlcd grove 
and tciniilc of Diana Aneina., on the 
borders of the Laeus Nemoreiisis. J liana 
was w'orsbipTH'd here with barbarous 
customs; lu-ritriest, called rr.r Nemorensis, 
was always a runaway slave, who oli- 
tallied his olticc by killing Ins prede* e,s-,(*r 
ill single comiiat. See Mr J. G. Erazer, 
The (joldcn lion{jh. 

Aries, a batlcriug-rairi. 

Arlmaspi, a peojilc m the N. of Scyi bia, 
represented as one-eyed men w ho fought 
with the griilins for the possession of the 
gold in their ueigliboiirliood. The lahle 
la perliaps fonmled on the fact tiiat the 
Ural mountains aliound in gold. 

Arlmi and Arlma, names of a mythl< al 
people, district, ami range of inouiitalus 
In Asia Minor, whieli tlie old Greek poets 
made the scene of the punishment of the 
monster Typhocus. 

Arimlnum {Rimini), town in Umbria on 
the Adriatic, an Important harbour and 
road centre. There are splendid remains 
of the Augustan period. 

Arldbarzands. I. Kings or Satravs of 


Pontus. 1. Betrayed by his son Mfthrl- 
dates to the Persian king, c. 400 n.o. 2. 
Hon of Mltbridates I, reigned 303-337. 
He revolted from Artaxcrxes in 302, and 
may be regarded us the founder of tho 
kingdom of Pontus. 3. Son of Mlthri- 
dates ITT, ridgned 200-250, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mithrldatcs IV. II. Kings of 
Cappadocia. 1. AnionARZANKfl I, aur- 
named l^hlloromneiis, reigned 93-03 b.c., 
and was elected king hy the Cappa- 
docians, under the direction of the 
Homans. He was several times expelled 
from his kingdom by MitlirJrJates, hut 
W'as linully restored by Pompey in 63, 
shortly before his dcatli. 2. Ariobar- 
ZAXKs 11, Huriiamcd I'hllopator, suc- 
ceeded his father in 03. 3. Ariobar- 

ZANKfl HI, surnamed Ensebes and 
I’hiloromaeus, son of No. 2, w’hom ho 
succeeded about 51. lie assisted Pom- 
I»oy against Caesnr, w'hn not only par- 
doned him, but even enlarged his terri- 
tories. He W'as slain in 42 by Cassius. 

Arion: 1. Of Methymna In Lesbos, 
lyric poet and player on the cithara, and 
the inventor of ditlij ramhio poetry. He 
lived c. 025 b.c. at the court of Penandcr, 
tj-^raut of Corinth. On one occasion, says 
Ilerodolus, Anon went to Sicily to take 
part In some musical contest. Ho won 
the prize, and, laden with iiresents, he 
cmbapkcfl in a Corinthian Bhii> to return 
to his friend ITriander. The sailors 
coveted his treasures, and meditated liis 
murder. After trying iii vain to savr* liis 
life, ho ur Kiigtl) olitaliied permission 
otieo more to play on the eithara, and as 
soon as lie had Invoked tli<‘ gods in 
inspired strains, he threw himself into tho 
sea. But many song-loving dolphins liad 
a<-seml)ied round the vessel, ami one of 
tliem now took tho l)nrd on its hack ami 
eairled lum to Taenarus, Irom wdiema* ho 
returned to Coniitli m safety, and related 
in-i adventure to I’l'rlamlei- I^pon tlio 
arrival of V r (Joniithian ves^' IVnander 
imiiiired of tiic sailors afti \non, who 
replied that lie had remaini . behind at 
TareiiLmu ; but w lu*ii Ariori eaiiie furw ard 
the sailorH owned tiieir guilt. 2. A 
fabulous horse, winch is s ud to iiave lieen 
btrotteiiby Poseidon. 

Ariovistus, German eliu'f, wiio eon 
quered a great I'ait (d iiaul, but was 
d(*t( iitisl l»v C(M“s.ir, a8 n.c. Sic the 
Ualhr II or of Caisar. 

Aristaeus, son of Apollo and Cvrene, 
was h. in Jjibva. He went to 'J’Jiraee, 
where lie fell in love with Eurydiee. the 
wufe of Orpheus. The latter, wliilo 
fleeing from liim. perished by tho bite of a 
serpent; whereupon tho Nympba, in 
anger, destroyi d the es of Aristaeus. 
The w'uy in which he recovered liis bees is 
related in Virgil’s fourth Georgic. After 
his death he was worshipped as a god. 
Ho was r i arded as the protector of flocks 
and sheplt>^i'ds, of vine and olive planta- 
tions, and lie taught men to keep bees. 
Aristagdras, of Miiotus, son-in-law of 
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Histlaeus, was left by the latter, during 
hie stay at the Persian court. In charge 
of the government of Miletus. Having 
failed in an attempt upon Naxos <499 
B.o.) on behalf of the Persians, and fearing 
the consequences, he induced the Ionian 
cities to revolt from Persia. He applied 
for assistance to the Spartans and 
Athenians: the former refused, but the 
latter sent him twenty ships and some 
troops. In 497 his army captured and 
burnt Sardis, but was finally chased 
Lack to the coast. The Athenians now 
departed; the Persians conquered most of 
the Ionian cities; and Aristagoras in 
despair tied to Thrace, where he was slain 
by the Edonians. 

Aristarchus: 1. Of Samos, rnatho- 
matician and astronomer at Alexandria, 
fl. between 280 and 2G4 u.c. Of his 
important works on astronomy, only one 
remains, a treatise on the sun and moon 
<tcxt. trnnshitlt)!!, ami commentary by 
Sir T. L. Heath, 1913). 2. Of Samo- 

tlirace, grarmnarian and greatest critic of 
ant iquity, fl. 15(i n.c. He w'as a pupil of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, and foumhvl 
at Alexandria a grainmaticnl and criti«‘al 
school. At an udvanct'd age lie went to 
Cyprus, where he died at tlie age ot 72, <»f 
voluntary starvation, because he was 
BiilVerliig from incurable dropsy. Ho 

g uhhshed an edition of Homer, which lias 
een the basis of the text from his time to 
the present day. He divided the Iliad 
and Odyssey into tw’cnty-four hooks eacli. 
See the Appendix to 1). B. Monro’s 
edition of the Odyssey (1901 ). 

Aristdas, tlM3 writer of a eelobrated 
‘letter’ professing to give a con temporary 
account of tJie translation of tiic INmla- 
tcuch into Creek in the time of I’tolemy 
Pliiiadelphus (28.'i-24r) n.c.). The writer 
poses as a eaurticr in the 8orvi(;e ol that 
king, who is interest, ed In Jewish anti- 
quities. But the letter was not contem- 
jiorary with the events described, and its 
later date may be put at about 100 n.c. 
Text iu Swete’s Jufrodvciion to the Old 
Testament in Greek (2nd ed., 1902). See 
also H. G. Meecham, The Letter of 
Aristeas (1935). 

Aristides; 1. An Athenian, son of 
Lysimaehns. surnained ‘the Just,’ was of 
an ancient and nolile family. Tie fought 
at the battle of Marathon, 490 n.c.; and 
next year, 489, he was arcliou. He was 
the great rival of Theinistocles, and it was 
through the influence of the latter that he 
suffered ostracism in 483 or 482. H e was 
still in exile in 480 at the battle of 
Salamls, w'herc he did good service by 
dislodging the enemy, wdth a band raised 
and armed by himself, from the islet of 
PsyttaJea. He w as rcf ailed from banish- 
ment after the battle, was aiiiiomted 
general' (479), and commanded tlic 
Athenians at Plataea. In 477, wdien the 
allies had become disgusted with Pau- 
sanlas and the Spartans, ho and his col- 
league Cimon obtained for Athens the 
-command of the maritime confederacy: 


and Aristides drew up its laws and fixed 
its assessments. The first tribute of 460 
talents, paid into a common treasury at 
Delos, boro his name, and was regarded 
by the allies, in after times, as marking 
their Saturnian age. This is his la» 
recorded act. He probably d. in 468. 
He died so poor that his daughters were 
portioned by the state, and his son 
Lyslmachus received a grant of land and 
OT money. 2. The Q,uthor of a licentious 
romance, in prose, entitled Mile^aca, 
having Miletus. for Its scene. It was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius 
Sisenna, a contemporary of Sulla, and 
became popular with the Romans. Tlie 
title of his work gave rise to tlie term 
Milesian, as applied to w'orks of fiction. 
3. Of Tliebes, a celebrated Greek military 
painter, fl. c. 305 b.o. His pictures 
fetelied enormous prices. 4. P. Aeliuh 
Aristides, surnamed Theodorus, Greek 
rhetorician, b. a.d. 117. Two of his 
treatises and over fifty of his speeches are 
extant. 5. Aristides of Athens, early 
Christian apologist and philosopher. 
Ills Apology for Christianity was pre- 
sented to Antoninus Pius (136-161). 
The Ariology was partially recovered and 
puhllsheil by theMechliarist Benoclie tines 
of Venieo in 187 S. Since tJien the wdiole 
has been found in a Syriae translation 
and iu ehaiis. xxvi-xxvn of St. John 
Damnsecne’s Barlaarn and Josnphat. 

Aristippus, native of Cvrene, and 
grandfather of the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school Kvsiem of Hedonism, 
wliieli mak(‘8 pleasuri' th<^ end of human 
life), Jt. c. 370 B.c. The fame of Socrates 
brought hiiq, to Athens, and lie remained 
wdlh the latter almost up to the time of 
hlR ex<-eiition. 399 n.(\ Though a dis- 
ciple of Socrates, he w^as luxurious. He 
passed jiart of his life at tiie court of 
Dionysius, tjTant of Syracuse; but he 
njipears at last to have returned to 
Gyrene, and there to have siieiit hJs old 
age. Ills writings an' not now extant. 

Anstdbulus; J. The name of several 
princes of Judaea. Of Ihesi? the best 
kiiowm in history is tlie brother of 
H vreaiuiH (f/.?*.). 2. Of Alexandria (second 
century R.r.), a Jew, wlio wTote a com- 
mentary on the l*entateueh. It is the 
earliest evidence of contact between 
.Judaism and Greek philosophy. The 
date has been disputed and placed by 
some as late as the third century a.d. 3. 
Of CJassaiidria, served under Alexander 
the (jreat in Asia, and wrote a hi.story of 
Alexander, wliich was one of the chief 
sources used liy Arrian in the composition 
of his work the Anabasis. 

Aristddemus: 1. A descendant of Her- 
acles. He was killed at Naupactus by 
lightning, just as ho was setting out on the 
Heroclld expedition Into Peloponnesus. 
2. A Messenian, the cliief hero In the 
first Messenian War. He saertfleed his 
owrn daughter to save his country. Ho 
was afterwards elected king in place of 
Euphaes; and continued the war against 
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the Spartans, till In despair he pnt an end 
to his life on the tomb of his daughter, c. 
723 B.C. 

Arist5£rIton. See HARMODnrs. 

AristdmSnes. the Messeniau, the hero of 
tho second war with Sparta, belongs more 
to legend than to history. Ho was a 
native of Andanla, and was sprung from 
the royal line of Aepytus. Tired of the 
yoke of Sparta, he began the war in 685 
B.C. After the defeat of the Messenlans 
In the third year of the war, Aristomenes 
retreated to the mountain fortress of Ira, 
and there maintained th^ w’ar for eleven 
years, constantly ravaging the land of 
Laconia. In one of his incursions the 
Spartans overpowered him, and carrying 
him with fifty of his comrades to Si>arta, 
cast them into tho ])lt where condemned 
criminals were tlirown. The rest iienshod ; 
not BO Aristomenes, tho favourite of the 
gods; for legends tell liow an eagle boro 
him up on its wings as ho fell, nud a fox 
guided him on tlic third day from the 
cavern. Hnt tho city of ira, \\bi(“h iie 
hod so long succosslully defended, fell 
into tho hands of tho Sjiariaus, who again 
became master ISlcssema, 6GS n.c. 
Aristomenes sottleii at laiysus in Kliodes, 
whore he married his daughter to Duina- 
getus, king of lalysus. 

Aristdn : 1. Of Chios, Stoic phllo.sophcr, 
and dtsclple of Zeno, fl. r. 260 n.c. 2. 
l^erijiatetlo phllo8ojjh(‘r of luhs in Ceos, 
feuooeeded Lycon as head of the I’cri- 
patetic school, c. 2.')() n.('. 

Aristfinlous, natural son of Eumenes 
II, of Pergamus. Ujioii tho death of his 
brother Attains 111, 133 B.O., who left his 
kingdom to tho Koinaus, Arlstoiiicus 
claimed tho crown. Ho defeated in 131 
the consul P. Liclnius Cra.sfeus; hut In 130 
he was defeated and taken prisoner by 
M. Porperna; w as executed In Home, 1 28. 

Aristdph&nes : 1. Comic poet, was b. r. 
444 B.O., and jirobably at Athens. His 
father Philippus had possessions in 
Acgina, and may originally have come 
from tliat island, wheiico a question arose 
whether Aristophanes was a geiiuiiio 
Athenian citizen: Cleon (ff.r.) attempted 
to deprive him of his civic rights. He liad 
three eons, Philippus, Araros, and Nlco- 
fitratus, but of Ills private history wo 
know nothing. He d. c. 380 b.c., having 
won four first prizes. TJie comedies of 
Aristophanes are t)f the highest historical 
interest, oontalning caricatures on tluj 
leading men of tho day. Tlie first evil 
against which ho inveighs Is the I’elopcn- 
neslan War, to wdilch ho ascnbc.s tho 
iufiuonoe of demagogues like Cleou at 
Atheufl.^ Another object of his Indigna- 
tion was tho education Introdiiocd by tho 
Sophists, which ho attacks hi tho Clouds, 
making Socratos tho repre'sentativo of tho 
Sophists. Another fi*aturo of tho times 
was the excessive love for litigation at 

thens, which ho ridicules in tho Wasps. 

leven of the plays of Aristophanes have 


come down to ns. He was a oomplete 
master of the Attic dialect, which appears 
in his works in its greatest perfection. 
If, as some think, his plots and charac- 
ters aro w(“ak, tho beauty of his chorus is 
unsurpassed. (The best translations of 
ArisUiphanos are by Fiero (reprinted in 
Kyeryman’s Jnbrarv) aiirl ])v Benjamin 
Bioklcy Hogers. Tho latter’s Is accom- 
panied by tho Greek text and a com- 
mentary (11 vols., lU 02-10; reprinted in 
tho Loeb Library, 3 vols.). Sec Gilbert 
Murray, Aristophanes (11133). 2. Of 

B 5 ’^zantium. an eminent Greek gram- 
marian. was a pupil of Zenodotus and 
Eratostlienes, and teacher of Ari.sLarehus. 
Ho lived r. 2G4 B.o., and had the manage- 
ment of tho library at Alexandria. He 
introduced the use of aci eiiis in the Greek 
language. 

AristotSles, tho philosopher, w'os h. at 
Stagirn, a, town iu Ghalcidicc iu Mace- 
doma, 3Sl n.(\ His fatlior, Ni(*«)ina<'hus, 
Wti? physician to Ani\iitns II. king of 
Mat'cdoma; his mother’s name w'as 
IMiacs^is or Phaestias. In 307 he w'cnt to 
Athens and there became a pupil of Plato, 
who named bini tbo ‘int»*llc(‘t of tho 
school.’ Tie lived at Athens for tw'enty 
\ Cells, hut (luittod tho city upon the 
<lcath of Plato (317) and repaired to his 
Inend Ilermlas at Assos. where ho 
married Pythias, tiuj adoptive daughter 
of the prince In 34.5, T>cs8ibly at the 
iiivitollon of Theophrastus, Aristotle 
dc[)a rtod from Assos and went to Mytilone. 
Then, In 312 n.o., ho accepted an invita- 
lion from Philip of Mneedonia, to under- 
tnk(‘ the instruction of his son Alexander, 
tlicii 13 years of age. Ills native city, 
siagira, which had been destroyed by 
Philip, W’as rclmilt at his request. Aris- 
totle spent seven years in Macedonia. 
On Ah‘xander’8 accession to tlie tlirone, 
in 33G. Arislutlo returned to Athens. 
Here ho had the Lyeeum, a gymnasium 
>,acied to ' i olio Lyceua, .i signed to 
bun bv tho state, lie assc. o ed round 
Imii a. large number iif s(diolai , to whom 
tie delivered Icotures on philosophy in 
tlie shady walks (v. piTrann), which 
suiTouTided the Lyceum, w’hilo walkiiig 
up and down (TrcpiTraTcur), and not sit- 
img, which was the general tiractlce of 
tlie iihilosphers. From one or other 
of these circumstances the iirnno iv.ri- 
paidic is derived, wdiiidi w'us afterwards 
given to his school. He gave two 
dill'orcnt courses of lectures every day. 
'riiose which he delivered In tlic morning 
were directed to a narrow ;r circle of 
bearers, and embraced subjects connected 
with tho more abstriLsc philosophy, 
physics, and dialeet’cs Those wliieb 
he delivered in the np. -..v»oii w’oro in- 
tciuled for a larger circle and included 
rhetoric, sophistics, and jiolitics He 
jircsidcd oi-cr his school for thii-teen 
years (33: 23). During this time he 

also composed tho greater part of bis 


‘ See G. Mm-ray, Aristophanes and the War Party (1919). 
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workR. In tlieRO labours he was assisted 
by the liberality of his former pupil, 
who caused large collections of natural 
curiosities to bo made for Min. to which 
posterity Is indcjbtc'd for ou'- of his most 
excellent works, the IJisU/ry oj Atutuals. 
While at Athens his wife died, hater he 
entered upon a permanent union with a 
woman of Sta^Ira, Herpyllis. yho bore 
him a son, Nicomnchus, who gave his 
name to liis redaction of the Nicomarhean 
Eihica. After the death of Alexander 
(323), Aristotle was looked upon with 
BUhpleii-n at Athens as a friend of Mace- 
donia; nut as it was not easy to bring 
any politktal accusation against him, 
he accused of Impiety, lie vvitlidrcw 
from Athens before Ms trial, and c'.cain'd 
in the beginning of 322 to CIuiIcIh m 
hiibocu, wliere lie d. in the course of the 
same year, in tlio r>3rd year of his age. 
II o bequeathed to Tlieoplirastns his 
library and the originals of bis writings. 
Uls works, wliioh treated of almost all 
the subjects of human knowledge eulli- 
vnted in bis time, have exercised a 
powerful infliioneo iirion the liuman 
mind; and hifl treatises on phllosopliv and 
logh; sMll claim the attention id <‘Vfry 
student of those seicneeH. (Of edilams 
of Aristotle, Hekker’s, publisJied liy the 
Clarendon Press In 11 vols., 1331, i.^- NtiJI 
the most servieeable: and the great 
Oxford traiiBlotlon, edited by .1. A. Smith 
and VV. I). ItosH, PJ08- 31, eorrcsimnds to 
tlie eleven Jiekker vols. Ut individual 
works, tlie Parties, the FA hies, the 
]*olitirs, tlai Jihetaric, and tlu' Ih' Annua 
are moht easily aeeessible in Piiglisli ver- 
sions. The most important of recent 
literary diseo> ones was tliat of a papj riis, 
containing a eojiy of the Constitution of 
Aihvns. Aristotle’s authorslilp of this 
work Ih not difipiittsd. and it forms pari of 
ti lost, work on the constitutional 111 *^ 101*7 
of 1 TiH stati'B. The (Joust liuf ion of At fir ns 
has been idited nn<l translated h> I- . ti. 
Kenyon ( IS91); also cd. Opi»erman ( 1P27 ). 
The Laos have been translated b\ A. E. 
Taylor (lU3t). No work of Ari-dotle’u 
is, hov\ever. of more imporlnn<*e than 
the Fironiacfican Flfiirs trauslatr'd by 
D. P. Chase, Everyman’s Llhrar>. Tla* 
Kudrin laii Kill k s is now also reckoned a*^ a 
recension of a genuine work of .\i Istotle’s. 
Eor gi'iieral works on Aristotle, srr E. 
Wnllaee, Outlines of the PliUosofihu of 
AristoHr, ,3rd ed. (1887); A, E. 'raylor, 
Aristotle (lUlU); W. I). Aristotle 

(11)37); and W. Jaeger (train., 11)31). 

Aristdxdnus, of Tarentuiii, Peripatetic 



(see text, transiation, a ml Introduetioii, 
by H. S. Maeraii, 11)02). 

Armenia, a country of Asia, lyiug 
between Asia .Minor and tlie Casimiii, Ls a 
lofty tableland, backed by the chain of 
the CnueasuB watered by the rivers 
Cyrus and Araxes, and containing the 
sources of the Tigris and of the Eujjh rates, 
the latter of which ‘divides the country 


into two unequal parts, which were called 
Major and Minor. The people of 
Armenia were one of the most ancient 
faiiiilicB of the Caucasian branch of the 
human race. They were conquered by 
the Assyrians and Persians, and w^ere at a 
later time subiect to the Greek kings of 
Syria. When Antlochus the Great was 
defeated by the Romans (190 B.C.), the 
country regained its uidependence, and 
w'us at this period «(iivlded into tlie tw'o 
kingdoms of Armenia Major and Minor. 
Xdtimately, Armenia Minor was made a 
Rrmian proving.* by Trajan; and Arincuia 
Major, after being a perpetual <d)ject of 
contention lietween tlio Romans ami the 
PartidaiiH, was suhj(‘<*ted to the revived 
Persian empire by its hist king Ariaxerxes 
in A.i>. 220. 

Armlnlus (the jjatiinzed form of 
Hrrmann), chief of the Irihe of the 
('’bcriisei, wlio Inhabit, eil tlie country to 
the N. i»f the Harz mountains. Hi* was 
h. in 18 n.(\; and in his joutii. ho led the 
Cberiisci as au.xilianes of the Roman 
legions m Germany, where ho lennit the 
Roman Jan^ago, was adrnittcfl to thiJ 
freiMiom of the city, and eui'c'lled amongst 
the equiles. In A.D. 9 ArimniUH per 
suadoil his eountiymen to rise against the 
Romans, who were now masters of this 
part of Germany, llis attt‘mi)t was 
crowned with wueecss. Quintiliu*-’ Varus 
(V.U.), with three legions, was detealed; 
and the Komans relimiiiislied all their 
jHisscssiouH beyond the RJiine. In 14 
Amnnius had to defend Ins country 
against Germameus. At tlrst ho was 
flueecssful; but (Jermanieiis iniule good 
Ids retreat to the ) Mil no. It was in the 
eour'^e of this oaiiU'aigii that the wile of 
Arnnnius fell Into Hie hands of the 
Romans. In 1(5 \rmimus vias detealed 
by ( Jenna nieua. aud Ids eoimtry was 
pi’fihablv 0 UI 5 ’' saved from sii!,ijeetion by 
the jealousy of Tibeniis, who recalled 
Gi-riiiiinieus In the lolloumg veur. At 
length Arniinius aimed at !ihs«)liite power, 
and was ill eonsequenee l ilt olY by Jus own 
relations in tlio3otli year of liis ago, A.n. 
17. 

Armorlra or Aremorre.T,, the N.W. 
eo;i;nt id <Jaul fri'in llu' logi'i'is (Lour) to 
the Se<iuaria (i^rtiK ) «• -n-; ^ponding to 
ttKwlciii Normandv and Hiitt.inv. 

Arndblus, an African of Hreek deNe(‘nt. 
ITey/. Ill the reign ot 1 >ioelet i.ui, 28+ -305, 
amt wrote a hook, Adrersas Nationrs in 
deleiiee of ( ’hristiaiilly. 

Arnus (Arno), elm t river of Etruria, 
flowing through Ehirenee and Pisa. 

Ardmiita, promontory of Africalnrthost 
E.. at the S. extremity of the Arabian 
Gulf. 

Arpi, inlantl town in the Daunian 
Apulia, founded, traditionally, by Dio- 
iiiede.s, who called it Argos Hippiuin, 
from which its later names of Argyrippa, 
or Argyripa, and Arpi are said to have** 
arisen. It revolted to Hannibal after 
tlio battle of Cannae, 21G b.o., but waa 
retaken by the Romans in 213. 
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Arpinum {Arpino), town of Ijotiiim on 
the Flbreinis, orjjrin.'illy beloiiR-inpr to 
the Volsciaiis niul attcrwcirds to llie 
Sramnitcs, was n Ibwjian niuiik-ipiniii, 
iiml received the jua siiffraffii. or ritrht of 
voting in the Ibituan cornitin, 1S8 ti.(\ 
It was the birthplace of Manus ami 
Cicero. 

Arretium or Aretium (.Irccro), one of 
the most import aut of the twelvi* cities of 
lOtruria, celebrated Jtir its led pollerv. 
Ilorc< were disco veil'd tJio siilendid 
bronze licjnres of Miiierva^ud n Clumaei'a 
(now at Florence). 

Arrhidaeus or Aridaeus, son of TMillip 
and a female dam'er. Phihtina of Lans.su, 
was imbecile. On t-bo death ot Alex- 
ander. n.r.. h(* \v:iK cilected kinfr and 
In 1122 ho nmrneil Kiir.\dic(' On tluir 
return to Maceilouia, he and Ins wife were 
made ])nsoners, and put to death by 
order of Olvniiuas, 10 7. 

Arrla, wife of (iaec'iiux I’actus. ^Vlaui 
hesr bnsnand was ordered by llio emperor 
Claudius to i)ut an t'ud to his Idi*. a.d *1 
and liesitatetl to do ho, Arna staljbed 
herself, handed tlie daRffer to her hu.s- 
haud, and sf ‘ ' O’s, it. does rud hurt.* 

Arrlanus, (jreck hislorian and philo- 
flopher, was h. at Nicomedia in Piillivnia. 
c. A.J). 00. Ho was a iniinl and triend of 
]0ju('tetus, whose b'etures he imhlislud at 
At liens. In 1 2-1 lie received from JJadnau 
tlie Kouiaii citizenship, and from tliis 
time assumed the name of Flavius. Jq 
13;) he was apjiointfd prefect of Cappa- 
do( ia, W'hieh was invmled m the year 
after by tho Alani or Mas^airetae, whom 
he defeated. Under Autouiiius Ihus, in 
1-40, he wa.s consul; and he <lied at an 
ndvuiiieod atfo In tla^ nuRU of JSI. Aurelius. 
Arrian was a close imitator of Xeiiojihon 
both m the suliK'cts ot hi.s w^orlv.s and m 
the stylo in which tiny w’cro w'ritten. 
Tho most Important of tlicm is liis history 
of the expedition of Me\a,iider the (ireat. 
in .seven books. {See u/.so Ani.sTunn.u.s.) 
Translation in Loeb i^ibrary (K. I. 
Robson). 

Arsaces, the founder of tho Parthinu 
omjiire. IJi.s sueeessois w'cre called tho 
Arsai'iduo. 1. He was of obscure origin, 
but lio induced tlio J'nrtiiiaus to revolt 
from Antloclius 11, kim^ of S.\ ria, and 
beeame the first monarch of tho J’ar- 
thiaus, c. 250 n.(\ He reiRiieti only two 
years, and was sneci’ctleil bv his brotlier 
Tiridates. 2. TiurPATrH, reigned tliirty- 
soven years, 24 S -211 n.c., and dclcatod 
Seli'iK'iis Callimcus, tJio sueces.sor of 
Antioc'hus. 3. Artapanph I, hou of the 
prooediuf?, wa.s attacked by Autioehii.s ITT 
(the Great), who, liowexer, at leni;th 
recognized him as king. r. 210. 4. 

PuiAPATJua, son of the preeeduig, reigned 
fifteen yi;ars, and left three sons, 
Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabunns. 
5. IhiRAATES I, was succeeded by hi.s 
brother, 0. Mithridatkm 1, wd»o en- 
larged the l*arthian empire by his ooii- 
tiuests. He defeated Demetrius Nicator, 
king of Syria, and took him prisoner in 


HI. ITo d. during tho captivity of 
Demetrius, bi'lwccu 111 ami 130. 7. 

PiiRWThJs 11, sun of the pieceding, 
deleated and slew In battle Autioehus VII 
Sidetes, 120 n.(\ IMiraatc.s himself was 
shortly after killed by the t8cvthiaiis. 8. 
Autxhanith II, youngest son of No. 4, 
h'll m battle against the Thogai'ii or 
Toebarli, npparciillv after a. .short ri ign. 
0. MiTiiRiDA'i i-.s 11, son of llic preci'tlmg, 
added to tlio Parthian empiie. w lieucc ho 
obtained tho surna.ino of (ireal. Ho 
.‘^eiit MU auiliashiidor to yull.i, 02 n.r. 
10. IVIs'Asi’iuLs H). the HU(io..s()r of 
the iireeediug. 1 1 . tsANATi5()ri'.,s, r. igucd 
.sc\a‘ii years, niul d. c. 70 n c. 12. 
Piiu\ \Tr:s 111, sou of the jireceiliug. livi'd 
at ihe lime of tho war Ixl.woi'U tho 
Jtouiaus and ^Rlilhridati s of I'lailus. hy 
both of w'hom lie w^as eoiirt''d. He W'as 
murdered by hl.s two .sons, Mithridates 
aiul OrodcH. 13. Mmiui o vTi^ s III, sou 
of t he preceding, w as expelU d on .iceount 
of his c-riiclty, and w'hs Kiieoei'iicd hy his 
lirother Orodes. 14. Okodi. s I . brother 
of till' preceding, was tho I’ai'tliian king 
whoso general Suronas defeated Uras-ais 
('/.<•.), 0.1 H.o. After the deat h ol ( ‘ras.su.s, 
( liodes gave tho command of the army to 
Ills M)U Pacorus, wlm itnaded c'\ r.a both 
m .'ll and 50, but was in I'aeh \('ar Oriveii 
ba«'k by (Yassins. In 10 tho J'nrthiaus 
again invaded Syria, under tlio eommuiid 
of I'ucorus and Jjnluenus, hut were 
defeated in 3U by yeriti(iiu.s PassuH. one of 
Antony’s legate.s. In 38 Paeorns om'o 
more invaded ^yna, but was defeati'd and 
fell m tlio battle. Orodes shortly after- 
w'ards surreudeiod the crown to liis son 
Plirnates. 15. PfiRyVATK.s IV amis a 
t^rllnt. In 3G Antony invaded Parthia, 
but was obliged to retreat. J'liraatt'SAMis 
eAi'iitually driven out of tho country bv 
Ins subieets, and Tiridatoa iirool.um-'d 
king. PbraatcR, lioAvevu*r, was restored 
by tho ^e^ tluans, and Tiridate.s Ib'd to 
Augustus, can y mg with him ♦ lie > oimgi'st 
sou of I’hratvUs. Augustus r, ston-d Ids 
son to Plii'iuites, on conditioij '-f his sur- 
rendering tho Roman stan birds and 
prisoners taken in the wmr with (k'as.siis 
and Antony, 'riie^ wore given np in 20, 
mid their restoration was etilehniled. 
Phraates also seuL to Augustus as iiost- 
ago lus four sous. In a.d. 2 JMiraatos 
was [loisoiicd hy his wife Thonull^a and 
hor son Phnuilaces. HI. IhiHAATACioa, 
reigned only a short time, as lie was 
expelled by Ills subjeets on aecmint of 
his erimes. The I'artliian nobles then 
elecP'd as king Drodo,s, Avho w'as of tlio 
family of the Ar.-^acidae. 17. OnoDEy II, 
reigned, a short time, as ho Avas killed by 
t.ho Parthiaiis on account of ills cruelty. 
Upon his death the JVuthians applied to 
the Homans for Vonoues, one of the sons 
of IMiraatos IV”, who vmis ai eordingly 
granted to tluiiri. 18. Vo.n'unes I, 
son of Phraates IV, was aiyo disliked 
hy his Ruiijeets, who tliorcfore invited 
Artahanns, king of Media, to take posses- 
sion of tho kingdom. Artabaims drove 
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Vonones ont of Parthla, who resided first 
In Armenia, next In Syria, and subso- 
qnently in Cilicia. He was put to death 
ina.D. 19. 19. Artabaktth III, obtained 

the Parthian klnerdom suou after the 
expulsion of Vonones, c. a.d. 16. Arta- 
banus was involved in hostilities with the 
Romans, and was expelled more than once 
by his sublects. 20. Gotarzks, suc- 
ceeded his father, Artabanus III, but was 
defeated by his brother Bardanos and 
retired Into Hyrcanla. 21. Baudanks, 
brother of the preceding, was put to death 
by his subjects In 47, whereupon (lotarzes 
affaln obtained the crown. 22. Vonones 
II, succeeded Gotarzes c. 50. His reltm 
was short. 23. Volooeser I, son of 
Vonones II or Artabanus HI. Ho con- 
quered Armenia, which he gave to Ills 
brother Tlrldates. U e was later defeated 
by Doniltius Corbulo, and at length made 
peace with the Homans on condition that 
Tlridates should receive Armenia as a 
gift from the Homan emperor. Ac- 
cordingly Tlrldates came to Home In 63, 
and obtained from Nero the Armenian 
crown. 24. Pacorus, succeeded his 
father Vologeses I, and was a oontem- 

S orary of Domltlan and Trajan. 25. 

HOSuoEfl or OsROEB, succccded his 
brother Pacorus during the reign of 
Trajan. His conquest of Armenia oc- 
casioned the invasion of Parthla by 
Trajan, who made the Parthians for a 
time subject to Rome. (6’ee under 
Trajanus.) Upon the death of Trajan 
in A.D. 117 Hadrian rellnqulsiied the con- 
quests of Trajan, and made the Eu- 
phrates, as before, the eastern boundary 
of the Roman empire. 26. Vologeses 
II, succeeded his father Chosroes, and 
reigned from c. a.d. 122 to 149. 27. 

Vologeses III, was defeated by the 
generals of the emperor Verus, and pur- 
qhasod peace by ceding Mesopotamia to 
the Romans. From this time to the 
downfall of the Parthian empire, there is 
great confusion in the list of kings. 28. 
The last king of Parthla was Artabanus 
rV, in whose reign the l^orsians recovered 
th^r long-lost independence. They were 
led by Artaxerxes, the son of Babek, and 
defeated the Parthians in three great 


I the Great, and married Lagus while 
she was pregnant with Ptolemy. 2, 
Daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice, 
married first Lyslmachus, king of Thrace, 
in 298 li.c.; secondly, in 275, her half- 
brother. Ptolemy Ceraiinus, who mur- 
dered her children by Lysimachus; and 
thirdly, her own brother l^lemy II 
Phlladelphiis in 275. Though Arslnofi 
boro Ptolemy no ohlldrcn, she was 
exceedingly beloved by him; he gave lier 
name to several cities, called a district 
of Egypt Anfinoi'tcs after her, and 
honoured her memory in various wavs. 
3. Daughter of Tivslmachus, married 
Ptolemy II T'hiladelphus before his 
aeeossion, 289-288 n.C. 4. Daughter of 
Ptolemy XII Aulotes, carii(’d to liome 
by Caesar after the capture of Alexandria, 
and led in triumph by him in 46. She 
aftcpwttrfls returned to Alexandria; but 
her sister Cleopatra persuaded Antony to 
have her put to death in 41. 

Arslnde, the name of several cities in 
Egypt, each called after one or other of 
the persons mentioned above. The most 
import,ant were: 1. In the Nomos 
Ileroopolites In Lower Egypt, near or 
upon the head of the Sinus Heroopolites 
or VV. branch of tlio Red Sea (Gulf of 
Suez), It wjw afterwards called Cleo- 
patris. 2. The city of the Nomos 
Arsinolbcs in Middle Egypt; formerly 
cnlled Cr0eftdilopr>ll8, the seat of tho 
Egyptian worship of the crocodile. Large 
numbers of papyri have been found hero. 

Art&banus; 1. Brother of Darius, is 
mentioned in the reign of his nephew 
Xerxes, as a wise counsellor. 2. (Jom- 
mandcp of the I lyguard of Xerxes, 
assassinated thiskingin 465 n.o. 3. Kings 
of Partida. See Arhaoes, 3, 8. 19, 28. 

Art&bazus: 1. Persian general in tho 
army of Xerxes, served under Mardnnlus 
In 479 B.C., and after the defeat of the 
Persians at Plataea, ho lied witli 40,000 
men and readied Asia in safety. 2. A 
Persian general, fouglit under Artaxerxes 
II, and Artaxerxes III, and Darius III 
Codoiiiannus. One of his daughters, 
Barsirie, became by Alexander the 
mother of a son, Heracles. 

Artabrl, Celtic people In tho N.W. of 


battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a.d. 226. 
Thus ended the Parthian empire of tho 
Amaoidae, after It had existed 476 years. 
The Parthians were now obliged to sub- 
mit to Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sossauidao, which con- 
tinued to reign till a.d. 651. Sec N. C. 
Debevoisc, Political History of Parihia 
(1938); 

Ars&oldae. See Arraces. 

Arses or Narses, youngest son of King 
Artaxerxes III, Oohus, was raised to 
the Persian thsone by the eunuch Bagoos 
alter he had poisoned Artaxerxes, 338 
B.O., but he was murdered by Bagoas in 
the third year of his reign. 

Arslndi : 1 . Mother of Ptolemy I, was a 
concubine of Philip, father of Alexander 


Spain, near tho promontory Nerium or 
Celticum, also called Artabrum after 
them (C. Finisterre). 

Art&o6, seaport town of the peninsula 
of Cyzicus, in tho Propontis: also a moun- 
tain in tho same peninsula. 

Artaei was, according to Herodotus, 
the native name of the Persians. It 
signifies * noble,* and appears, in the form 
Arta, as the first part of a large number of 
Persian proper names. 

ArtAphernfis: 1. Brother of Darius. 
He was satrap of Sardis during the 
Ionian revolt, 500 B.o. 2. Son of the 
former, commanded, with Datls, the 
Persian army of Darius, which was 
defeated at Marathon, 490 b.o. He com* 
manded the Lydians and Myslans in the 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes in 480. 
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Artavasdfis or Art&b&zfis: 1. Klnf^T of 
Armenia Major, succeeded his father 
Titrranes. Uo betrayed Antony in hia 
canipa^n against tlie Parthians in 36 
B.c. Antony accordingly invaded 
Armenia in 34, took Artavasdea prisoner, 
and carried him to Alexandria. Ho was 
killed after the battle of Actiuni by order 
of Cleopatra. 2. King of Armerda, 
probably a grandson of No. 1, was jdaced 
upon the throne by •Augustus, but was 
deposed by the ArmeniariH. 3. King of 
Media Atropatene, and# an enemy of 
Artavasdes I, king of Armenia, lie d. 
shortly l)cfore 20 n.c. 

Art&x&ta, later capital of Armenia 
Major, built by Artaxias, upon the 
advice of Hannibal, on a pcnlnaula, sur- 
rounded by tho river A raxes. After 
being burnt by the Itomana under 
Corbulo (58 73.0.), it was restored by 
Tiridates, and called Neronlana. 

Artaxerxes, tho name of four Persian 
kings. 1. Artaxeuxes 1, surnamed 
Loiiglmanus, from his right hand being 
longer than his left, succeeded his father 
Xerxes 1 and reigned 404-425 n.c. Ho 
carried on i^ar ogmest the Egyptians, 
who were assisted In their revolt by tho 
Athenians. Ho was succeeded by hia 
son Xerxes II. 2. Autaxerxeb II, 
surnamed Mnemon, from his good 
memory, succeeded his father. Darius II, 
and reigned 404-358 b.o. Respooting 
the war between him and his brother 
(see Cyrus). Tlsaaphernes was ap- 
pointed satrap of W. Asia in tho place of 
Cyrus, and was actively engaged in wars 
with the Greeks. (See also Aciesila us, 2.) 
Artaxerxes maintained a long struggle 
against Evagoras of CYprus, Ironi 385 to 
370; and his attempts to recover Egypt 
were unsuccessful. Towards tlm end of 
hia reign he put to death his eldest son 
Darius, who had formed a plot to assas- 
sinate him. His last days were furtlicr 
embittered by his son Ochiis, who caused 
the destruction of two of his brothers, in 
order to secure the succession for himself. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by Ochus, who 
ascended the throne under the name of 
Artaxerxes HI. 3. AitTAXEuxES III, 
also called Ochus, reigned 368-338 b.o. 
By the aid of his Greek generals and 
mercenaries, he reconquered Phoenicia 
and Egypt. Tho reins of government 
were entirely in the hands of the eimuch 
Bagoas, and of Mentor the Rhodian. At 
last ho was poisoned by Bagoas, and was 
succeeded by his youngest son Arses 
(q.v.), 4. Artaxerxes IV, the founder 

of tho dynasty of the Sassanidae (g.v,). 

ArtaJtlas or ArtaxSs, the name of three 
kings of Armenia. 1. The founder of tho 
Armenian kingdom, was one of the 
generals of Antlochus the Great, but 
revolted, and became an Independent 
sovereign. Hannibal took refuge at tho 
court of Artaxias, and he superintended 
the building of Artaxata (g.v.). Artaxias 
was conquered and taken prisoner by 
Antlochus IV Eplphones, c. 165. 2. 


Son of Artavasdes f^2). put to death by 
his own subjects in 20 u.c., and Auj^stus 
placed Tigranes on the throne. 3. Son 
of Polemon, king of Pontus, was pro- 
claimed king of Armenia by Germanicus, 
inl8A.D. Hed. c. 35. 

Art5mld5rus: 1. Of Ephesus, Greek 
geographer, lived c. 100 n.c. 2. Also of 
Ephesus, lived at Romo between A.i). 138 
and 180, and wrote a work on the in- 
terpretation of dreams, in five books, 
which is still extant. 

Artfimis, Greek goddess, in mythology 
daughter of Zeus and Leto, and twin 
sister of Apollo. Originally she W'as, like 
Apcdlo, noii-helleiiic, but had no con- 
nection with him. She was worshipped 
in pre-hellenlo Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Crete as ‘an earth goddess associated 
essentially and obielly with tho wild life 
and grow'th of the Held and with human 
birth* (Famcll). Her care extended 
particularly over tho young of every 
living species. Under the influence of 
the ilomerio religion her character as a 
universal mother was largely obscured, 
and she became rather tho virgin 
huntress, patroness of chastity. Yet 
much of her earlier character remained. 
Thus she was olw^avs a goddess of child- 
birth, whence her title Locheia; she was 
identified with Illthyia (q.v.); and at 
Ephesus her distinctive iiosition as a 
universal mother persisted and was 
exemplified lii the many-breasted figure 
in the great temple of Ephesian Artemis. 
The myth oi Calllsto (q.v.) shows that 
nymph to have been originally identical 
with the Arcadian Artemis Calhste, a 
prc-licllenlo divinity. It has been sug- 
gested that this title (Calliste — Fairt'st) 
was applied euphemistically to tho 
goddess in tho form of a bear. If this Is 
so, a connection is cstabllsliod with 
Artemis iJrauronia who, though tradition- 
ally brought to Greece from tho Taurlo 
Chersonese (see Ii'HIGICNJa). was wor- 
shipped at Brauron In Attica 'With ritual 
suggesting the cult of a bear-goddess 
(see Aristophanes, Lysistrnta). Artemis, 
like Hecate and Selene, with whom she 
was sometimes identified, was associated 
with the moon because of its supposed 
influence upon erotic and organic life. 
She was also identified with the Dorian 
goddess Orthla who was worshipped at 
Hparta as Artemis Ortkia, (See also 
Hii’polytus ; Orion. ) 

ArtSmIsla: 1. Artemisia I, queen of 
Halicarnassus In Caria, accompanied 
Xerxes In hJs Invasion of Greece, and In 
the battle of Salamls (480 b.o.) greatly 
distinguished herself by her prudence and 
courage, for which she was honoured by 
the Persian king. 2. Artemisia II, 
renowned in history for her grief at tho 
death of her husband Mausolus, prinoo of 
Caria, 3531-350 b.o. To penietuate his 
memory she built at HalicaruassuB the 
Mausoleum. (See also Halicarnassus.) 

Artftmlflum, promontory on tho N. 
coast of Euboea; off this coast the 
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Greeks defeated the fleet of Xerxes, 
480 «.o. 

Aruns, an Etrusenn word, rcijardcd by 
the l^otnniiB aw a proper name, but per- 
haps signified a younger 8f»n in general. 
1. Younger brother of Luenmo, be. ij. 
Tarejuinius Priscus. 2. Younger brother 
of L. Tarqiiinius SuT)erbu8, inurdorcd by 
his wife. 8. Younger son of TarquinJus 
Superbus, fell In combat with llrutus. 

Arval Brothers, a college of twelve ' 
priests, devoted to the worship of Dea i 
l)ia, a Roman corn deity. Considerablo : 
fragments of their records have been din- , 
ooven-d. There Is an edition by J. H. \V. , 
Itonzen (1874). A new edition by II. , 
iJloch with Eng. traria. Is in preparation. ' 

Arverni, (Jalllc people in Aquitania ' 
(Awer{/nt>). ] n early times they were the 
most powerful people in the S. of (Janl: 
they w'oro defeated hy Domitlus Aheno- 
harbns and Eablus Maximus in 121 n.o. 
The capital Oergovia was Biiccessfully 
defended against Caesar by Verein- 
gelorix In 62 n.c. Augustus moved the 
capital to Augustonomotuni (Clrrmotd- 
I'l'rrand). There was a famous temple of 
Mercury Dumias on the I’ny-de-l)omo. 

Asander: 1. Son of Philotas (brother 
of 1‘armenlon) and one of the generals of 
Ah’xander the Circa t. After the death of 
Alexander Chill n.(\) ho obtained ('aria 
for Ins Katra[»y. 2. A gtmeral of I'har- 
nswew 11, king of Posporus, whom lie put 
to death in 47, in hopes of obtaining the 
kingdom. Jle was eoiillrmed in the 
Hovereignty hy Augustus. 

Ascftl&phus: 1. Son of Ares and 
Ast>oebe, led, with IUm brother lahnenus, 
the Minyaiis of Orohomenns against 
Troy, and was slain by iJelphobus. 2. 
Son of Aelieron and (lorgyra or Orphne. 
When Iduto gave Persephone pernilssioii 
to return to the qppor world, iirovided 
sli© laid eaten uotTiing, AscaJapiius de- 
Clareil that slio had eaten part of a pome- 
granate. I’erseplione, in revenge, changed 
lum into an owl, hy siirmkling him with 
water from the river Ihdegetlion. 

Asc&lon, one of the cliief cities of tlic 
PhlliKtine.s. 

Aso&nlus or lulus, son of Aeneas hy 
Crousa, necompanli'd Ids father to Italy. 
Ho founded Alba Longa, and was sne- 
coeded on the throne by his son Silvias. 
Tlio gens J nlla at Romo traced its origin 
from him. 

AsclSpladfis, the name of several 
physIcJans, which they derived from 
the god Asclepius. (Sec Aescixapius.) 
The most celebrated was a native of 
BlthynJa, w'ho came to Romo c. .'>0 n.r., 
whore ho nciiulred a great reputation. 
See J. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome 
(1921). 

AsclSpI&dSs, Greek poet, contemporary 
Of Theocritus, Some of his poems are 
preserved In the Anthology. 

AsclSplUB. (^?ee Aejsculapius.) 

Asc6n1us Pftdlanus, Q., Roman gram- 
marian, f). at Patavlum {Padua), c. 9 b.c., 
and d. In his 85th year. He wrote a 


valuable Commentary on the speeches of 
Cicero, of which we still possess con- 
siderablo fragments (ed. A. C. Clark, 
1907). 

Ascra, town in Boeotla on Mt. Helicon, 
wliero Hesiod re‘-ided. 

Asoulum: 1. Pkucvtjm {ArcoU Piceno), 
chief town of Picenum, and a Roman 
mimioipium, destr:»yed by the Romans in 
tlie Social War (89 n.c.), but afterwards 
rebuilt. 2. AlTLlia {Ascoli Sainnno), 
town of Apnlia m Hauiiia near which ihe 
Romans* were (Jefeated by Pyrrhus, 279 
B.C’. 

Aselllo, P. Semprdnius, tribimo of the 
soldiers under P. .Scijdo Afrieamis at 
Nimuintia, 133 n.t\, wrote a Roman 
history from the Punic wais inclusive to 
the times of the Graei hi. 

Asia, daughter of (Jeeanus and Tethys, 
wife of lapetus, and motlior of Atlas, 
Prometheus, and EplnuabcuH. 

Asia, m the poets Asis, one of the three 
great divisioiiH which the nneii’iiLs made 
of the known world. It was lirst ii.^ed by 
the Creeks tor the W. part of Asm Minor, 
especially the plains watered by the rivcir 
Cuvster, where the Ionian colonists first 
settled. Tile 8. part of the eonliuunt 
was supposed to extend further to the E. 
than it does, while to the N. and N.E. 
parts, which were unknown, too small 
an extent was assigned. The dilYerent 
opinions about the hoimilavies of Asia on 
tlio side of Africa are mentioned under 
Africa iq.i'.): on the side of Europe the 
boundary was formed hy the river Tanais 
{Don), the I'alus Maeotis {Sea of Azov), 
Pontus Euxinus {lllack Sea), Propontis 
{Sea of d/«r/aor’\ and the Aegacan 
{Archipelago) , The most general division 
of Asia was into two parts, wdiich were 
known hy ditreroiit names. To the 
earliest (jlreok colonists the river llnU'^s, 
tlio eastern boundary of tiie Lydian 
kingdom, formed a natural division 
lietwccn Uinicr and Lower Asia; ami 
ulterw'urds the Euphrates was adopted 
as a boundary. Another division was 
made by the Taurus into A . inlra Taurum, 
i.e. tlie part of Asia N. and N.W. of the 
Taurus, and A. extra Taurum, all the rest 
of the continent. Tlio division ulti- 
mately adopted, hut apparently not till 
the fourth century a.d., was that of 
A. Major and A. Minor. 1. Asia 
Major w’as the part o'* the continent E. 
ot the Tanais, the Eiixme, an inuiginary 
line drawn from the Enxine at Trapezus 
{Trcbizond) to the Gulf of Issus, and the 
Mediterranean: thus it included Sar- 
nintia A.slutica with all the 8cythian 
tribes to the E., Colcbis, Iberia, Albania, 
Armenia, Syria. Arabia, Babylonia, 
jMesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, 
Persis, Ariana. Hyrcania, Margiaua, 
Baetriana, Sogdiana, India, the land of 
the Sinae, and Seriea; respecting which, 
see the several articles. 2. Asia Minor 
(Anatolia), was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the 
Euxine, Aegaean, and Mediterranean on 
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the N., W., and S. ; and on the E. by the 
mountains on the W, of the upper course 
of the Euphrates. It was divided into 
Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the W.; 
Lycla, Pamphjdia. and Cilicia, on the S. ; 
Blthynia, Paplilagoiiia, and Pontus. on 
the E.; and Phrygia, Pisidin, Galatia, 
and Cappadocia, in the centre. 3. Asia 
Propria, or simply Asia, the Koinan 
province, formed out of the kingdom of 
Pergnmus, which wrfh beguoathed to the 
Romans by Attains 111 (133 b.c.), and the 
Greek cities on the Vv.® coast,* and the 
adjacent Islands, with Rhodes. It 
included the districts of Mysia, I^ydia, 
Caria. and Phrjgla; and was governed jit 
first by propraetors, afterwards by pro- 
consuls. 

Asine : 1 . Town in Laconia on tlio coflf;t 
between Tacnaruni and Gythiiim. 2. 
Town In Argolis, W. of Hermlone, was 
built by the Dryopes, who wore expelled 
by the Argives after the first Messcuian 
War, and built No. 3. 3. Town in Mes- 

seiiia, near the lh*omontory Aeritas. on 
the Messenian Gulf, whic.h was hence also 
eallud the A Minn can Gulf. 

Asinlus ualius Sea Gallus Salo- 

NINUS. 

Asinlus F'olllo. See Pot.lio. 

Asopus: 1. River fioning through 
Sicyonltiu territory into the Coriiithiii,n 
Gulf. The god of tins river was son 
of Oceanufi and Tethys, and father of 
Evadne, Euboea, and Aegina, each of 
whom was therefore called Asopls. 
Aeacus, the son of Aegma. is called 
Asoplades. 2. River lu Roootia. 3. 
River in Thessaly. 

Aspasla, the elder, of Miletus, daughter 
of Axioohus, the most celebrated of tho 
Greek hetocruo. Wlie cauic to Atheu-s, 
whore she gained tho alToctioris of Pcnele-s. 
llavmg parted with his wife, Peritdes 
lived with Aspasia, during the rest of his 
life. Hia cuornies accused Aspasia of 
impiety, and it required all his personal 
irirtueuee to procure her ac(iujttal. The 
house of Aspasia was tho centre of the 
best literary and philosophical society of 
Athens, and was frequented oven by 
Socrates. (3n tho death of Pericles 
(429 B.C.), Aspasia is said to have attached 
herself to one Lysiclcs. a dealer in cattle, 
and to have mado him by her instructions 
a first-rate orator. 

Aspendua, town In Pamphylia (Asia 
Minor), on the river Eurymedou. This 
city was called I’rlmopolis at tho Council 
of Ephesus, A.T). 431. In ancient times 
it had considerable importance; but 
to-day it is all but deserted. Tho ruiiLS 
of its^magulflcent theatre are gigantic. 
Its seats arc Intact and Its cavea is still 
crowned with tlie original arcade. It was 
huilt by an unknown i>er8on to com- 
memorate the victorious return of Lucius 
Verus from the East; this is recorded in a 
still extant Inscription. See the account 
in D. G. Hogarth’s Accidents of an 
Antiquary* 8 Life (1910), pp. 118-20. 

Aas&r&cus, king of Troy, son of Tros, 


father of Capjrs, grandfather of Anchlses, 
and great-grandfather of Aenoas. Henoe 
the Romans, as reputed descendants of 
Aenoas. are called aomus Assaraci. 

Assdsus, town of Ionia, near Miletus, 
with a temple of Athena suruamed 
Asscsia. 

Assus, city in tho Troad, on the 
Adramyttinu Gulf, opposite to liOsbos: 
tho birthplace of Clcaiithca tho Stoic. It 
was ail important Rtronghold; I'omalns 
of tho fortifications can still bo soon. 

Assj^rla: 1. The country properly so 
onlb'il, in tho narrowest senso, was a 
district of Asia, extending olong tho E. 
side of th(‘ Tigris, which divid<'d it the 
W. niul N.W. from Mesopotamia and 
ltab> Inula, and bounded on the N. and 
K. bv i\l. Niphutes and M. Zagriis, which 
separated it from Armenia and Media, 
and on the H.E. by Siislana. It was 
watered by several streams, flowing into 
the Tigris from tho K.; two of wliich, tho 
Lycus or Zabatus {Orait Znb), and the 
Caprus or Zabas or Anzabas {Little Zab), 
divided the country into three parts: 
that between the Upper Tigris and the 
liycus was <‘alled Aturia (a men' dialcctio 
variety of Assyria), was probably the 
most ancient seat of the monarchy, aud 
contained the capital city, Nineveh or 
Ninus: that between the Lyens and the 
Cai)rii8 was called Adiabeno: aiul the part 
H.E. of thoUaprpR contanicd the districts 
of Apolloulatis and Sittacone. 2. In a 
wider senso the name was aiiplicd to the 
whole country watered by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, so as to mcliide Meso- 
potamia and Rabylonia. 3. ily a further 
extension tiie word is used to designatxi 
tho whole Assyrian empire. Its reputed 
founder was Ninns, tho builder of tho 
capital city; and In its widest extent it 
iiieiudcd tho countries just mentioned, 
w’ith Media, I’er.sis, Armenia, Syria, 
PhoenK’ia, and Palestine, except tho 
kingdom of .ludah. Tho frnltli'Ks ex- 
pedithui of Sennacherib agoJiist Egypt, 
and the miraculous destruction of liia 
army heforo Jerusalem (714 B.c.), so 
weakened the ompiro, that tho Medes 
revolted and formed a separate klngdtnn. 
In G(K> u.c. Nineveh was taken, and tho 
Assyrian empire destroyed ^ C)yaxarcs, 
the king of Media. See A. T. Olmstead, 
H istory of Assyn o ( 1 9 2 3 ). 

Asia, two Roman colonies. 1. {Asti 
In Piedmont), town of Liguria on tho 
Tauarus, 2. Town in Uispania Baotica, 
near GadeB. 

Ast&b6ras and Ast&pus, two rivers of 
Aothiopia, rising in Abyssinia and 
uniting to form the Nile. Tho land 
enclosed by them was the island of Meroii. 

Ast&cus, city of Rlthynla, on tho Sinus 
Astacenus, a bay of the lYopoutis, was a 
colony from Megara, but afterwards ro- 
ceivod fresh colonists from Athens, who 
called the plftco Olbla. It was destroyed 
by LysimachiiB, but was rebuilt on a neigh- 
bouring site, by NIcomedes I, who named 
his new city Nicomedla {q.v.). 
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Attapui. See AST a boras. 

Astarte. See Syria Dea. 

AetArla, or AitftrlS, dauerhter of the 
Titan Coens and Phoebe, sister of Leto 
(^tona), wife of Perses, and mother of 
Hecate. In order to escape the embraces 
of Zeus, she Is said to have taken the 
form of a quail {ortyx), and to have 
thrown herself down from heaven Into 
the sea. where she was metamorphosed 
Into the Island Asterla (the Island which 
had fallen from heaven like a star), or 
Ortysrla. afterwards called Delos. 

Astrasa ( — star-maiden), daughter of 
Zeus and Themis, and (goddess of Justice, 
lived during the golden age among men; 
but when the wickedness of men iu- 
oreasod, she withdrew to heaven and was 
placed among the stars, under the name 
of Virgo. 

Astraeus ( — star-man), a Titan, hus- 
baud of Kos (Aurora), and father of tlio 
winds and the stars. 

Astflres, a warlike people In the N.W. 
of Spain (modern Asturias). 

Asttkrioa Augusta {Aetoraa)^ capital city 
of the Astures. founded by Caesar. 

Astyigss, son of Oyaxares. lost king of 
Media, reigned 694-559 b.o. He was 
deposed by his grandson Cyrus. 

Asty&nax, son of Hector and Andro- 
mache. After the capture of Troy the 
Greeks hurled him down from the walls, 
that he might not restore the kingdom of 
Troy. 

Astyd&mas, two Greek tragedians, 
father and son; fl. In fourth century b.o. 
Ths works of both are lost. 

Astynomf, Greek city officials whoso 
principal duticH were the care of the 
streets and, Jr> some states, the super- 
vision of the harboiu* and markets. At 
Athens there were ten Astynoini, ohosou 
annually by lot. 

. Astypftlaea, an Island, S. of the Grecian 
hrcjilpelago. 

Atalanta, or At&lantS: 1. The Arcadian 
Aialanta, was a daughter of lasus and 
Clymene. She was exposed by lasus in 
Infancy, and was suckled by a she-bear, 
the symbol of Artemis. After she had 
grown up she lived in pure maidenhood. 
Blow the centaurs who pursued her. and 
took part In the Oalydoninn hunt, 
receiving from Meleager (q.v.) the hide of 
the hoar as the prize of victory. Her 
father suhsoqiiently recognized her as his 
daughter: and when he desired her to 
max^, she required every suitor to con- 
tend with her In the foot-race, because 
she was the most swift-footed of mortals. 

If he conquered her, she would marry 
nlm; if he was conquered, ho was to die. 
She was at length overcome by Milanion 
with the assistance of Aphrodite. The 
goddess had given him three golden 
apples, and during the race he dropped 
them one after the other: their bea\ity 
Charmed Atalanta so much, that she 
stopped to gather them, and Milanion 
thus gained the goal before her. She 
aooordtngly became ^ his wife. 2. The 


Athena 

"Boeotian Atalanta. The same stories are 
xelated of her as of the Arcadian Atalanta, 
except that her parentage and the 
localities are described differently. Thus 
she Is said to have been a daughter of 
Sohoeneus, and to have been married to 
Hlppomenes. 

Atarg&tls, a Semitic deity (the name Is a 
form of Astarte) worshipped in Syria. 
See also Stria De^. 

Atax (Aude), originally called Narbo, 
river In Gallia Narbonensis, rising in the 
Pyrenees, and fftjwing by Narbo i^Iartius 
into the ijacus Kubresus or Rubrensls. 

Ate, daughter of Kris (strife) or Zeus, 
was an ancient Greek divinity, who led 
both gods and men Into rovsh actions. 
She personifies Infatuation, her curse 
Imidylng guilt In the Infatuate. 

Atella (Aversa), town In Campania 
between Capua and Ncapolis, originally 
inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a 
Roman colony. Atella owes Its celebrity 
to the Aiellana fabuLa or Oscan farce. 

A tests (A’slc), Roman colony In the 
country of the Venoti In Upper Italy. 

Ath&mania, mountainous country In 
the S. of Epirus, on tlio W. side of Pindus, 
of which Argithca was the chief town. 
The Athamancs were a Thossnllan i>eoplo, 
supposedly driven out from Thessaly by 
the Lanithao. 

Athamas, son of Aeolus end Enarote, 
and king of Orcliomcnus In Boeotla. At 
the command of Hera, Athamas married 
Nephelo, by whom he became the father 
of Phrixus and Hello. But ho was 
secretly in love with Ino, the daughter 
of Cadmus, by whom he begot Learchua 
and Molicertes. Jncurrlng the anger 
both of 11 ora and of Nephelo, Athamas 
was seized with madness, and killed his 
own son, I^earchus. Ino throw herself 
with Mellcertes Into tho sea, and both 
were changed into marine deities, Ino 
becoming Leucothea, and Mellcertes 
Palaemon. Athainos, as tho murderer of 
hia son, was obliged to flee from Boeotla, 
and settled In Thessaly. 

Athanasius, St., one of the Christian 
fathers, h. at Alexandria c. a.d. 296, 
became archbishop of that city In 326. 
He championed tlio orthodox faith, as 
expounded at tho Council of Nice, 325, 
and was poreccuted whenever tho Arlans 
got tho upper hand. He was driven from 
his see four times. He d. In 373. The 
Athanaslau Creed was not composed by 
Athanasius, but tho whole of It oould be 
made out of the works of tho saint; Its 
real author Is unknown. 

AthSna, or AthSni, w'lis one of the great 
divinities of the Greeks. She Is fre- 
quently called Pallas Athena, or simply 
Pallas. She was the daughter of Zeus 
and Metis (- wise counsel). Before her 
birth Zeus swallowed her mother; and 
Athena afterwards sprung forth from the 
head of Zeus In complete armour. Tho 
theory of her orlrin now generally ao- 
oepted Is that of Nilsson. She was the 
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S ro'hellenlo patroness of Minoan and 
Iroenaean princes in their fortress- 
pedooes, and her later association with the 
snake and the olive-tree Is derived from 
the ancient worship of a snake-goddess 
and the tree-cults of Minoan-Myoenaean 
religion. The Athenian Acropolis was 
the site of a Myoenean palace, and the 
invading Greeks adopted the goddess 
w ith the conquered citadel. It is possible 
that they identified her with a warlike 
virgin goddess of their own from whom 
the name Pallas was derived. The chief 
characteristics of Athelha may be sum- 
marized thus: (1) Under the titles Polian 
and Poliuchoa she was patroness and 
defender of the Atlienian state, a natural 
consequence of her status in Mycenaean 
days. (2> She was the personification of 
wisdom, expressed in the myth of her 
birth from the head of Zous. I'rom pre- 
hellenlc times she was probably thought 
of as protecting and guiding the handi- 
crafts carried on in tiie royal palace: 
with the Increasing Industrialization of 
Athens her functions tended to embrace 
every kind of skill, and lastly tlio purely 
Intellectual activity (jf her citizens. (3) 
She was a virgin goddess, dospiwing love 
and marriage: yet as guardian of the 
state she was concerned for the fertility 
of animal and vegetable life. (4) Slie 
was a goddess of war, a position duo 
almost entirely to the Creek invaders and 
the fusion of Athena with their national 
goddess. Her principal festival at 
Athens was the ranathciica {q.v.), and 
her temple, the Parthenon tlio most 
celebrated in tlio world. 

Athfinae (Athens), the capital of 
Attica (q.v.), is Bltuat,cd about 3 miles 
from the sea-coast. The city la grouped 
round the Acropolis, whicli rises to a 
height of about 180 feet above the plain, 
and is about 1,100 feet in lengtli by 500 in 
breadth. This was a Mycenaean palacc- 
fort, and, even In classical times, was 
called 'the City*; though Athens, in the 
more extended sense. Included the lower 
city as well as the harbour of Piraeus (q.v.) 
with which the city was connected by the 
famous 'long walls' (built by Pericles, 
destroyed by the Spartans In 404 b.o., 
and rcDullt by Conon). The Attic Plain, 
which surrounds the city on three sides, 
was bounded by Mt. Hvmettus on K., 
Pentellcus (famous for its marl3le ouar- 
rles) on N.K., on N. by Parnes. From 
the Acropolis can be seen Lyenbettus, a 
hJll nearly 1,000 foot high. The Agora 
(q.v.) lay towards tho N. of the entrance 
to the Acropolis. Recent excavation 
In the Agora (1931-6) has revealed the 
Bites ' of many celebrated buildings, 
including the Boulouterlnm, the council 
chamber of the Five Hundred, and the 
Metroum, the sanctuary of the Mother 
of the Gods, and a temple of Apollo. 
The Agora Is known now to have been 
bounded on the S. by a great colomiade, 
and on the K. was another colonnade, 
identified as the Stoa of Attains, and on 
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the W. side was the smaller Stoa of Zeus. 
€n the third century A.p. the Agora was 
deserted, being excluded from the city by 
new city wall, called the Valerian Wall; 
but a century later tlio Agora was re- 
built. Adjoining the Agora on the S.W., 
and reached by a flight of steps, was the 
Areopagus (q.v.) ; S. W. of the Areopagus 
was the Pnyx (q.v.). Outside the walls 
of the city — ^whioh, roughly, measured 
1 by It miles — lay the suburbs, gardens, 
and oemoterles. The Ceramious (op 
N.W. suburb) was famous; for a road, 
bordered by tombs of the illustrious dead, 
led to the garden called the Academy. 
Plato's favourite haunt, by the banks of 
the Ilissus. Under the E. slope of the 
Acropolis lay the Odeum, or Hall of Song; 
and, to the S.E., the great stone theatre, 
built to accommodate 25,000 spectators. 
This theatre dates from c. 330 b.u. 
Athens was an Aogaean city state in the 
second millenuiuni. Traditionally, the 
Acropolis, tlie most ancient part, was 
founded by the mythical Cocrops, and the 
legendary Theseus is credited with the 
formation of tiie city of Athens by a union 
of the twelve independent states or towm- 
shlps of Attioa. Between 800 and 600 
B.c. Athens grew in importance as the 
leader of the lonlans. The legend of 
Theseus probably covers tl)o work of some 
real statesman of the eighth century. 
Tlio rulers consisted of a king, who was 
also the chief priest, and later, c. 650 b.o., 
lost his kingly power; a polemarch or 
military ruler; and an archon or civil 
ruler. The first code of laws is attributed 
to the semi -mythical Uracon, hut the 
first historic name in Athenian history Is 
Solon (q.v.), who was elected archon in 
594 B.c. Tho archonship of Solon was 
succeeded by the tyranny of Plsistratus 
(q.v.), who further ostabltshed the power of 
Athens without destroying the democracy 
created by Solon. The overthrow of the 
successors of Plsistratus paved tho way 
for tho further demooratlo reforms of 
Cllsthenes (q.v.) He placed the political 
government on a basis of equal repre- 
sentation of tho people, and the strong 
state which he organized emerged, under 
tho guidance of Thej^nistocles (q.i\), 
through the Persian wars as the powerful 
loader of an Athenian confederacy. The 
city had been burnt down by Xerxes in 480 
B.O., but was soon rebuilt by Themlstocles 
and CImon, whose work in this was com- 
pleted on a grand scale by Pericles. The 
power of what wjis an Athenian empire 
brought Athens into conflict with Sparta, 
and the Athenian commander. CImon, 
who believed in co-operation with Sparta, 
was exiled by the Athenians, 461 b.c. 
This date also marks the rise to X)ower 
of Pericles (q.v.), and the beginning of 
the grentest i)erlod in Athenian history, 
terminated eventually by the outbreak of 
the war with Sparta in 431 b.o. and the 
death of Pericles in 429. The Pelopon- 
nesian War lasted through two phases 
until the final surrender of Athens in 404. 
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The long walls of the Piraeus were dis- 
mantled, and Lysandcr, the Spartaii 
commander, set up an oligarchy ini 
Athens, carried on by Crltias and the 
Thirty Tyrants. Although the oligarchy 
was overthrown by Thrasybulus (g.w.), 
403 n.c., the restored Athenian demo- 
cracy did not again recover its supremacy. 
Of earlier arcmtoetural remains mention 
must bo made of the great temple of 
Olympian Zeus, begun by Plslstratus 
(but not finished); this was completed 
in the second century a.d. by Hadrian, 
liiilus of this splendid bunding still 
remain. But the main glories of Athens, 
on the •irchltoctural side, are, of course, 
found on the AcroiJolLs (Fig. On this 

rose the Parthenon (</.v.); the Erech- 
theum (</.v.), an exquisite Ionic temple, 
with three divisions, the E. division 
containing the oldest image of Athena; 
the temples of ‘Wingless Victory,* and of 
Artemis ; and the colossal statue of 
Athena Proiuachos ( champion). At a 
lower level stood the Thcsciim (so called), 
surroundod by thirty-four beautiful Doric 
columns. This building Is still In a good 
state of preservation. The approach to 
the Acropolis was through tlie magnificent 
Propylaoa ^.v.) designed by MncBlcles In 
437 B.c. The b(*aut.v of AtheiiH was 
ow'lng to its public buildings, for the 
private houses we.ro Insignificant, and its i 
streets badly laid out. '1 «»wardH tbc end 
of the Peloponnesian War it contained | 
10,000 houses, which at the rate of twedve 
inhabitants t-o a Jiouso, would give a 
population of 1 ‘20,000, though some 
writers make the inhabitants as many as 
180,000. Under tho. Homans Athens 
continued to flourish, and retained many 
privileges when tho south of Greece was 
formed into tho Roman province of 
Achaia. It sutlered greatly on its cap- 
ture by Sulla, 8(5 n.r. During the curly 
<*eiituTieH «)f the Christian era it was one 
(St tho chief seats of learning; and the 
Romans were accustomed to send their 
sons to Athens for their education. 
Hadrian frequently resided in the city 
(a.d. 13*2-8), adorned it with many now 
buildings, and his example was folloued 
by llerodos Attleiis. who bi'antiflcd tho 
city In tho reign of M. Aiirolius. For tho 
administration of Athens see ArtFOPAUus; 
Boi7T.k; Ec(’LEsia. »SVc E. a. Gardner, 
Ancient Athens (1902); ‘Hesperia’ 
{Jirurn. Amer. JSch. Clasffical Studies at 
Athens, 11)3*2 onwards); W. S. Ferguson. 
Hellenistic Athens (1911); M. L. D’Ooge, 
2'he Acroi)oHs of Athens (11)08); I. T. HUI, 
The AnAent Citj/ of Athens (1953). 

Ath§naeum, in geiK'ral a temple or 
place sacred to Athena. The naiiio wa.s 
specially given to a literary and scientific 
school founded by the emperor Hadrian 
at Rome c. a.d. 133. 

Athfinaeus, fGlreck grammarian, of 
Naucrotis in Egyjit, lived c. a.d. 230. 
first at Alexandria and afterwards at 
Rome. His extant work is entitled the 
Deipnosovhistae, i.e., the Banmiet of the 


Learned^ consisting of anecdotes, eAracts 
from the ancient writers, and discussions 
on various subjects, especially gastro- 
nomy. Athenaeus has been translated 
Into English by C. B. GuUok (7 vols., 
Loeb Library, 1927-41). 

Athfinogdras of Athens, Greek apolo- 
gist of the second century, Christian 
philosopher, author of an Apology 
(IIp«(rj3et«) In favour of the Christian 
religion. It was psesented to Marcus 
Aurelius, probably In 177. Athenagoras 
wrote also a book on tho resurrection 
of the dead. • 

Athfinddorus: 1 . Of Tarsus, Stoic philo- 
sopher surnamed Cordylio, was the 
keeper of tho library at Pergamus, and 
afterwards removed to Rome, where ho 
lived with M. Cato, at whoso house he 
d. 2. (Jf Tarsus. Stoic philosopher, sur- 
namccl Cananites, from Cana iu Cilitna, 
the birthplace of his father. lie taught 
at Apollonia in Epirus, where tho >ouug 
Octavius (subseq neatly tho emperor 
Augustus) was one of his pupils. 3. 
Greek sculptor, who helped to produce 
tho Laocoon group. 

Athdsis {Adige or Etsch), rises in tho 
Rhaetian Alps, receives tlio Atflgls 
(Kisnrh), and Hows past Verona to the 
Adriatic. 

Athos, mountainous jioninsula, also 
called Acte (q.r.), which projects from 
Chalcldloe in Macedonia. At its ex- 
tremity It rises to tho height of (5.349 feet; 
I he voyage round It was so dangerous tliat 
.Xerxes had a canal cut through tlio 
isthmuH whicli connects the peninsula 
wiUi the raaniland. Tiio Isthmus is 
about 1* niilos across: and there nro still 
traces of the canal. 'I’he peninsula con- 
tained several fioniishlng cities m 
antiquity, and is now studded with 
ruona stones, cloisters, and chapels. In 
these momistericH some valuuhlo MSS. 
of ancient authors have been discovered. 

Atla, mother of Augustus {q.v.). 

Atillus Rfiglilus. Sec llEonnrs. 

Atina {Atina), town of the Volscl, in 
Latin in. afterwards a Roman colony. 

Atlantlcum Mare. *>ec Oueanus. 

Atlantis, according to an ancient 
tradition, n great island W. of the Pilhiis 
of Hercules m tlio (.)ccan, opposite Mt. 
Atlas; its powerful princes invaded Africa 
and Europe, but were defeated by tbo 
Athenians and their allies: its inhabitants 
afterwards became wicked and impious, 
and tho island was in consequence swal- 
lowed up In tho ocean in a day and a' 
night. This legend (and it is no more) 
is given by Plato m tho 2'imaeus, and is 
said to have been related to Solon by the 
Egyptian priests. 

Atlas ( ---tho ‘ bearer * or ‘ endurer ’), 
son of lapotiis and Clymenc, and brother 
of Prometheus and Epimotheus. He made 
war with the other Titans upon Zeus, and, 
being conquered, was condemned to bear 
boaveu on his head and hands. The 
myth seems to have arisen from the idea 
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that ^oft7 mountains supported the 
heaven. Another tradition relates that 
Perseus came to Atlas and asked for 
shelter, which was refused, whereupon 
Perseus, by means of the head of Medusa, 
chanffod him into Mt. Atlas, on which 
rested heaven with all its stars. Atlas 
was the father of the Pleiades, and of tho 
Hyades and Hespcridcs by Aothra. In 
Greek architecture of tho Hellenistic 

J )eriod, Atlantes arotfsolossal statues used, 
u place of columns, to support huildiiiRs. 
Atlantlddcs, a descendant of Atlas, 
especially Mercury, ms grandson by 
Mala, and Hemiaphrodltus, son of 
Mercury. Atlantlas and Atlantis, a 
female descendant of Atlas, especially one 
of the Pleiades and Hyades. 

Atlas Mons was the name of the great 
mountain range of N. Africa between tho 
Mediterranean and Groat iJesert (Sahara), 
on the N. and S., and the Atlantic and the 
Lessor Syrtis on tho \V. and E. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife 
successively of her brother Camhyscs, 
and of Darius Hystaspls hy whom she 
became the motJier of Xerxes. 

Atrax, town in Pelasgiotis in Tliesaaly, 
Inhabited oy tiio I'orrliacbi, so called 
from the mythical Atrax, 8<m of Penous 
and Dura, and father of (Jauaous and 
Hippodamia. Hence Cariaeua Is called 
Atrucldes and Ilippodairda AtrjVds. 

Atrdbatfis, peoiile in Gallia Belgica, in 
tho modem Artoia, which is a ccrruiition 
of their name. 

Atreus, sou of Pelops (q.v.) and HIp- 
odamia, grandson of Tantalus, and 
rother of Thyestes and hJicippo. Ho 
was first married to Cleola, by whom ho 
became the father of l^llsthones; tiion to 
Afirope, the widow of his sou Plisthencs, 
who was tho mother of Agamemnon 
((J.V.), Menelaus, and Anaxibla, either by 
Plisthencs or by Atreus; and lastly to 
Pelopia, the daughter of his brother 
Thyestos. In consequence of the murder 
of their half-brother Ohrysippus, Atreus 
and Thyestes were obliged to take to 
flight; they were hospitably received at 
Mycenae; and, after the death of Eurys- 
thous, Atreus became king of Mycenae. 
Thyestes sednoed A6rope, tho wife of 
Atreus, and w^as in consequence haulslic'd 
by his brother: from his place of exile he 
sent Plisthencs, the son of Atreus. whom 
he had brought up as his own child. In 
order to slay Atreus, but Plisthencs fell 
by tho hands of Atreus, who did not know 
that ho WH 8 hla own son. In order to take 
revenge, Atreus, pretending to be recon- 
ciled to Thyestes, recalled him to 
Mycena<\ killed his two sons, and placed 
their flesh before their father at a ban- 
quet. Thyestes fled and the sun turned 
hack In horror, and the gods curscjl 
Atroufl and his house. The kingdom of 
Atreus was now visited by famine, and 
the Oracle advised Atreus to call back 
Thyestes. Atreus, who went out in 
search of him, came to King Thesprotus, 
where he married his third wife, Pelopia, 


the daughter of Thyestes, whom Atreus 
believed to be a daughter of Thesprotus. 
Pelopia wqs at the tiino with child by her 
own father. This child, Aogisthus, after- 
wards shuv Atreus because the latter had 
commanded him to slay his own father 
Thyestos, There are many variants of 
tho story. 

Atria. See AnniA. 

Atridae, sons of Atroiis, Agamemnon 
and Mcnclnns. 

Atrium, tlio largo unroofed hall of a 
Roman house. 

Atrdpat§nfi, or Media Atropatia, the 
N.W. part of Media adjacent to Armenia, 
named after Atropatos, a native of the 
country, who, having been made Its gover- 
nor by Alexander, founded tliere a king- 
dom, which long remained indoyjcnrlont. 

Atrdpos. One of the throo laics. 
See Moirae. 

Att&lia: 1. City of Lvtli '. formerly 
called Agroii*a. 2. City on tho coast of 
I’amphylia, founded by Attains U 
IMilladelphus, and subdued by tho 
Romans under P. Scrvilius Isaiiricus. 

Attains, kings of I^ergamus. 1. hon 
of Attains, a brotlier of I’ldlctacnis, 
succeeded bis noi)bc\v. Eumcncs 1. and 
reigned 241-197 n.c. Ho took part with 
the Romans against Philip and tho 
Achaeans. He was a wise ami Just 
prince, and was distinguished by his 
patronage of literature. 2. yurnamed 
Phliadelphus, second son of Attains, sm*- 
ceeded his brother Eumonoa II, ami 
reigned 159-138. LUio his father he was 
an ally of tho Romans. 3. Surnanied 
Phllometor, son of Eumones II and 
Stratonico, succeeded his uncle Attains 
II, and reigned 138-133. In his will, ho 
made the Romans his heirs; hut his king- 
dom was claimed by Aristonieus. 

Atthis or Attis. See ATva. 

Attio Orators: the ‘ten’ greater orators 
of Athens were Antiphon ((/.r.), Aiido- 
cldes (q.v.), Lysias (q.v.), Isocrates (q.v.), 
IsaoiiB ( 7 . 1 ’.), Lycurgus (q.v.), Aewhines 
(q.v.), Deinosthcuos (q.v.), Hyperidca 
(q.v.). Dinarchus (q.v.). 

Attica, n division of Greece with an area 
of 1 ,000 square miles, has th(’ form of a 
triangle, two sides of which are washed 
by the Aegaean Hen, wliilo tho tlilrd is 
separated from Hoeotia on tho N. by 
tho mountains Cithacron and I’arnes. 
Megaris, whicli bounds it on the N.W., 
was formerly a part of Attica. In 
ancient times it was called Acto (q.v.) and 
Acticc, or the ‘coastland ’ from which tho 
later form Attica is said to liavo been 
derived. According to tradition it 
derived its name from Atthis, tho 
daughter of tho mythical King (’runaus; 
and it is not iinpossiblo that Att-ica may 
contain tho root Att or Ath, which wo find 
in Attis and Athena. Attica is divided 
by many ancient writers into tbreo dist- 
ricts: (1) The Highlanda. (2) The Plain. 
(3) The Sea-coast District. Dcsldes these 
throe divisions we also read of a fourth. 
The Midland District, still called Mesogin, 
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an nndulatlDg plain In the middle of the 
oonntry. The soil of Attica is not very 
Hsrtlle; the greater part of it Is not 
adapted for growing com ; but it produces 
oUves, flgs, and grapes, especially the two 
former, in great profusion. The country 
Is dry; the chief river is the Ccphlssus, 
rising In Parnes and flowing through the 
Athenian plain. Marble was obtained 
from the quarries of Pentellcus, N.E. of 
Athens, silver from the mines of Laurlum 
near Sunlura. The population of Attica, 
Including the island of Salamis, which 
belonged to it, was in its most flourishing 
period probably about 500,000, of which 
nearly four-fifths were slaves. Attica 
Is said to have been originally inhabited 
by Polosglans. Its most ancient political 
division was into twelve independent 
states, attributed to Cecrops {q.v.). 
Subsequently Ion, the grandson of Helen, 
divided the people into four tribes, 
OeleonteSf Iloyjletea, Argades, and Aegi- 
cores; and Theseus, who united the twelve 
independent states of Attica into one 
political body, and mode Athens the 
capital, again divided the nation into 
three classes, Eupalridae, Oeiymori, and 
Demiurgi. Historically, this fusion of 
the states seems to havo been a slow pro- 
cess, not completed until the seventh 
century b.c. Ollathoues (510 B.c.) 

abolished the old tribes and created ten 
new ones, acoorcliug to a geographical 
division: these tribes were subdivided 
into 174 deml or townships. 

Attlous* T. Pompdnius, Roman eques, 
b. at Romo. 100 b.o. His proper name 
after his adoption by Q. CaecJlius, the 
brother of his mother, was Q. Caeclllus 
Pompoulanua Atticns. His surname, 
Atticus, was given him on account of his 
long residence in Athens. He kept aloof 
from all political affairs, and thus lived 
on intimate t(»rm» with the most dis- 
tinguished men of all parties. His chief 
friend was Cicero, whose correspondence 
with him, beginning in 68 and continued 
down to Cicero's death, is one of the most 
valuable remains of antiquity. He pur- 
chased an estate at Duthrotum in Epirus. 
He d. in 32 b.o., at the age of 77, of volun- 
tary starvation, when he found that he 
was attacked by an Incurable Illness. 
His wife, Pllia, bore him a daughter, 
Pomponia or Caecllia, who was married 
to M. VlManlus Agrlppa. The sister of 
Atticus, Pomponia, was married to Q. 
Gloero, the brother of the orator. In 
philosophy Atticus belonged to the 
Epicurean secU See G. Jloissier, Cicero 
and hia Friends (trans., 1897). 

Attlla, king of the ?Iuus. reigned a.d. 
434-53. He was called ' the Scourge 
of God.* The first part of his career 
^46-50) consists of the ravage of the 
Eastern empire between the Euxine andi 
the Adriatic,^ and the second of his, 
invasion of the Western empire (450-2). 
His defeat by the Romans on the field 
of OhAlons was one of the decisive battles 
of the world. He took Aanileia In 452, 


after a siege of three months, bnt^e did 
not attack Rome, in consequence, it is 
said, of his interview with Pope Leo the 
Great. Ho d. In 453. -v 

Atys or Attis, parmour of the mother- 
goddess Cybele (Agdlstls). There are 
variants of this, as of most ancient 
myths ; the following Is the most ancient 
version. Agdlstls, originally androgy- 
nous, was castrated by the gods. From 
the severed parts there grew an ahnond 
tree, by the fruit of which Nana, daughter 
of the river god Sangarlus. conceived and 
bore Atys. Agdlstls having fallen in love 
with the youth was Jealous at his desire 
to marry another woman and drove him 
to frenzy In which ho castrated himself. 
Zeus thereupon turned him Into a fir-tree 
and from his blood the violets sprang. 
It is interesting to note that in the oere- 
monies to commemorate his death, the 
body was represented by a felled pine, 
wTapped in a shroud and adorned with 
wreaths. Atys was originally a vege- 
tation god whose death and resurrection 
wore commemorated at the spring 
ciiuinox. His worship was rare In G reoce 
proper; but at Rome under Claudius ho 
was granted official status and was 
regarded as a supremo solar deity. See 
U. Hepding, A/^is (1903) ; Sir J. G. Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907), 

Aufldlus Bassus, Roman historian of 
the first century a.d. Resides his (lost) 
Bellum Germameum on the Gorman cam- 
paigns of Tiberius, he wrote a history 
oovoring the period from Caesar’s death 
to c. 50 A.D. This work was of high 
authority; but only fragments have sur- 
vived. 

Aufidus (OfantoW the principal river of 
Apulia, flowing with a rapid current Into 
the Adriatic. See Vknusia. 

Aug5, or Augia, daughter of Alous and 
Neaera, was a priestess of Athonu, and 
mother by Heracles of Telephus. {See 
Telkpiius.) She afterwards married 
Teuthras, king of the Myslnns. 

Augtas or Augias. Set Hicbaoles. 

Augfirfis, a priestly college at Rome, 
whose business was to take the 'auspices* 
on all Important state occasions. 

Augusta, the name of several towns 
founded or colonized by Augustus. Of 
these the most Important wore Augusta 
Praetorla (Aosta) at the foot or the 
Italian Alps, Augusta Taurlnorum 
(Turin) In Northern Italy. Augasta 
Trevlrorum (Trier) in Germany, Augusta 
Emerlta (Mirida) in Western Spain, 
Augusta Vlndellcorum (Augsburg) in 
Khaetia, etc. 

Augustfilus, Rbmfilus, last Roman 
emperor of the West, was deposed by 
Odoacer, a.d. 476. 

Augustinus, Aurelius (usually called 
St. Atjoustine), one of the Latin fathers, 
was b. A.D. 354 at Tagaste In Numldla. 
He studied rhetoric at Carthage where he 
embraced the Manichaean heresy, from 
which he was converted by Ambrose and 
baptized in 38 7 . He was ordained bishop 
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of Hippo in 395, where he d. in 430 when 
the city was bosieered by Vandals. Of 
his numerous works the most interesting 
are his Confessions (ed. Gibb and Mont- 

5 omcry, 2nd ed. 1927) and De Ciritais 
Jei, one of tlie greatest of all patristic 
works (ed. J. K. C. Welldon, 1024). 
Translations of the Confessions and De 
Civitate Dei are contained In Everyman's 
Library. 

Augustus, the first Roman emperor, 
was b. on the 23rd of September, 03 n.o., 
and was the son of C. (ictavius by Atia, 
daughter of Julia, the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar. His original name was C. 
Octavius, and, after his adoption by Ills 
great-uncle, C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. 
Augustus was only a title given him by the 
senate and the people In 27 it.c., to express 
their veneration for him. He was 
studying at Apolloma when his uncle 
was murdered at Rome In March 44. He 
set out for Italy, and upon landing, was 
received with enthusinsm by the troops. 
He Joined the republican party to crush 
Antony, against wdiom ho fought at 
Mutiua in oonjunction with the tvv<i con- 
suls, G. Vibius' r*in8a and A. Hirtlus. 
Antony was defeated and tied across the 
Alps; and the death of the two consuls 
gave Augustus the command of all their 
troops. Ho returned to Rome, and com- 
pelled the senate to elect him consul, aud 
shortly afterwards he became reconciled 
to Antony. It was agreed (43 b.o.) that 
the Roman world should be divided 
between Auwistus, Antony, and Lepidus, 
under the title of Triummri lieijjublicae 
Consiituendae,^ and that this arrange- 
ment should last for the next five 3 ^earH. 
They iniblished a jyroscnptio or list of all 
their enemies: upwards of 2,000 equltes 
and 300 senators were put to death, 
among whom was Cicero. Augustus aud 
Antony crossed over to Greece, and 
defeated Brutus and Cassius at the 
decisive battle of Philippi in 42, by which 
the republican party was ruined. 
Augustus returned to Italy, where a new 
war awaited him (41), excited by Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony. She was supported 
by L. Antonins, the consul and brother 
of the triumvir, who thri'w himself Into 
the fortified town of Perusia, which 
Augustus captured in 40. Antony pre- 

f iared for war, but tlie death of Fulvia 
ed to a reconciliation between the 
triumvirs, who concluded a peace at 
Bruiidusiura. A new division of the 
provinces was again made: Augustus 
obtained all the parts of the empire W. 
of the town of Scodra in Illyricuin, 
Antony the E. provhices, and Lepidus, 
Africa. Antony married Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus, in order to cement 
their alliance. In 36 Augustus conquered 
Sex. Pompey, who had held possession 
of Sicily for many years with a powerful 
fleet. Lepidus, who had landed in 
Blclly to support Augustus, was also 


subdued by Augrustus, stripped df his 
power, and sent to Circell, where he 
passed the remainder of his life, being 
allowed to retain the dignity of pontlfox 
maximus. Meantime, Antony had repu- 
diated Octavia, on account of his love for 
Cleopatra. The senate declared war 
against Cleopatra; and in September 31 
B.c. the fleet of Augustus defeated 
Antony's near Actluiu in Acamania. 
In the following year (30) Augustus 
sailed to Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra, 
who had escaped In safety from Actlum, 

E ut an end to thoir lives. Augustus thus 
ecame the master of the Roman world, 
but he declined all honours calculated to 
remind the Romans of kingly power. On 
the death of Lepidus In 12 ho became 
pontlfex maximus. On state matters, 
which he did not choose to bo discussed in 

S ublic, he consulted his personal friends, 
iaeeenas, M. Agrlppa, M. Valerius Mes- 
salla Corvlnus, and Asinius Polllo. The 
wars of Augustus were chiefly undertaken 
to protect the frontiers of the Roman 
dominions. Most of them were carried 
on by his relations and friends, but he 
conducted a few of them in person. Ho 
d. at Nola, on the 29th of August a.d. 14, 
at the age of 7 6. His last wife was Livla, 
rcvlously the wife of Tiberius Nero. He 
ad no children bv Livla, and only a 
daughter Julia by his former wife Scrl- 
bonia. Julia was married to Agrlppa, 
aud her two sons. Galas and Lucius 
Caesar, were destined by Augustus os his 
successors. On the death of those two 
youtlis, Augustus was persuaded to 
adopt Tiberius (q.v.) the son of LI via by 
her former husband, and to make him his 
colleague and successor. See M. Ham- 
mond, The Augustan Principate (1933); 
J. Buchan, Augustus Caesar (1937); M. 
(iraut. From Impcrium to Auctoritas 
(1946). See also Ancyra for the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum. (See Fiff. 11.) 

Aulerol, Galllo people dwelling between 
the Sequana (Seine) and the Llgor (Loire), 
and divided into three tribes. 1. A. 
Kburovioes, near the coast on the left 
bank of the Seine In the modern Nor- 
mandy: their capital wns Mediolanum, 
afterwards called Kburovices (£jvreux). 
2. A. Cenomani, S.W. of the preceding 
near the Ligor: their capital was Sub- 
dinnum (Le Mans). At an early period 
some of the Cenomani crossed the Alps 
and settled In Upper Italy. 3. A. 
Brannoviobs, E. of the Cenomani near 
the Acdui. 

Aulis, harbour in Boeotia on the 
Euripus, where the Greek fleet assembled 
before sailing against Troy. 

Aul6n: 1. District and town on the 
borders of Elis and Messenia, with a 
temple of Aesculapius. 2. Town in 
Chalcidlce in Macedonia, on the Stry- 
monic Gulf. 3. Valley near Tarentum 
celebrated for its wine. 

AurSllanus, Roman emperor, a.d. 270- 


1 * Triumvirs for the establishment of the commonwealth.* 
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27.5, born at Slrmlum, was {niccessor of 
Claudius II. Ho dofoated the Goths and 
Vandals, who had crossed the Danube, 
and the Germans, who had Invaded Italy. 
He next turned his arms nsralnst Zenobla 
(5.W.), whom he defeated. Ho then 
recovered Gaul. Dritain, and Spain, which 
wore in the hands of the usurper Tetricus. 
On his return to Rome, ho surrounded tho 
city witii a new line of walls. Ho aban- 
doned Dacia, wliich had been first con- 
quered by Traj.an, and made the S. hank 
of the Danube, as in tlic time of Aujnistiis, 
the boundary of tho empire. Ho was 
killed by some of his olQeers, while pro- 
pariner to march o gainst the Persians. 
Though a man of strong cliaracter and 
great military and administrative ability, 
ho too readily followed tho way of 
oxtremo severity. 

Aurelius Antdninus, Marcus, usually 
called M. Aurelius, Roman emperor, a.i>. 
161-80, commonly called ‘the philo- 
sopher,* was b. at Romo a.d. 121. Ho 
was adopted l)y Antoninus Ihus, when tho 
latter was adopted b^*^ Hadrian, and 
married Faustina, tho daughter of Pius 
(138). On the death of Antoninus In 161, 
ho succeeded to tho throne, but ho ad- 
mitted to an equal share of tho sovereign 
power L. Aurelius Verus, who had been 
adopted by Pius at the same time as 
Manjus himself. Soon after their acces- 
sion Verus was dispatched to tho East, 
and for four years (a.d. 162-5) carried on 
war with great sucec'ss against Vologoses 
IJJ, king of Parthla. Ho aubseciuently 

J jroHeouted a war for many years with the 
yiarcomanni, QuadI, and tho other bar- 
barians dwelling along tlie northern limits 
of tho empire, from the sources of tho 
Danube to tho Illyrian border. Verus 
d. In 166. In 174 Aurelius gained a 
decisive victory over the Quadi, mainly 
through a violent ^torm. This storm Is 
-Cald to have been owing to the prayers of 
a legion eliiofly composed of Christians. 
It has giv<>n rise to a famous controver.sy 
among the historians of Christianity upon 
what Is commonly termed the Miracle of 
the Thundering Legion. (See Gibbon, 
JJecUne and Fall, chap, xvi.) In 175 
Aurelius set out for tho East, where 
Avldlus Cashlns, urged on by Faustina, 
the unwortliy wife of Aurelius, had pro- 
claimed himself emperor. But before 
Aurelius reached tho East, Cassius had 
been slain by his own oMicers. During 
this expedition Faustina died, according 
to some, by her own hands. Aurelius d. 
in 180, In Pannonia, while prosecuting 
the war against the Marcomanni. The 
leading feature in the character of M. 
Aurelius was his devotion to the Stoic 
philosophy. We still po8.se8s a work by 
him written in the Greek language, and 
entitled MedlUUima, No remains of 
antiquity present a nobler view of philo- 
sophical heathenism. Tho only stoin 
upon the momo^ of Aurelius Is his perse- 
cution of the (jhriatians. Aurelius was 
suocoeded by his son. Commodus. Best 


edition of the' Meditations is that of 
A. S. L. Farquharson, 2 vols. (1946). 
There is a traus. by Meric Casaiibon in 
Everyman's Library. Sec H. D. Sedgw^Jek, 
Marcus Aurelius (1921). 

Aurdra. See Eos. 

Aus5nes, Ausdnla. See Italia. 

Ausdnlus, Ddolmus Magnus, Roman 
poet, b. at Burdlgala (Bordemix) e. a.d. 
310, taught grammar and rhetoric. He 
was appointed tutor iff ( J ratian, son of the 
emperor Valentinian, and was raised t-o 
the highest honosirs of tho state. Many 
of his poems are extant, including the 
Jiosella, a guide book to the river Ibiselle 
and a work of much charm. English 
translation by H. G. Evelyn-White in the 
Loch Library (2 vols., 1919-21). 

Auster, called Notus (q.v.) by the 
Greeks, the S. wind, or strictly tlic-S.W. 
wind. It frequently brought wit li it fogs 
and rain; but at certain seasons it was a 
dry sultry wind, the sirocco of the modern 
Italians. 

AutoohthdnSs. See AnoHjrri,vr;a. 

Aut6l3)cus: 1. Son of IJeriiics and 
Chione, and father of Anticlca, w ho w’as 
the motlier of Plysses. He lived on Mt. 
Parnassus, and was renowned ns tho 
mastcr-thlcf of antiquity. 2. Ofl’itaiie, 
Greek astronomer (fi. c. 341 ii.c.), wrote 
On the Mocino Sphere, the earliest com- 
plete mathematical work of the Greeks 
that has survived (cd. II. Hultscli, 1885). 

Autdm6d5n, charioteer of y\chillcs, and, 
after the death of the latter, the eom- 
panion of his son Pyrrhus. Hence 
Automedoii is used as the name of any 
skilful chorloU'er. 

Aut6n68, daugljtcr of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, wife of Aristaous, and mother 
of Actneon. With her sisters Agave and 
Ino, she tore Pontheus to juocos. 

Auxilia, tlio auxiliary Roman army 
created by Augustus on tlio basis of 
eavalry and light infantry forces which 
for two hundred years had been raised 
outside Italy. Tho Auxilia, recruited 
from unenfranchised provincials, wore 
attached to individual legions and oLso 
employed as provincial garrisons. Tho 
cavalry contingents were known as aloe 
commanded by an equestrian pracfectus, 
while the infantry cohorts were mider 
tribuni. Pay was lower than that of the 
legions, but the auxiliaries were granted 
tho franchise at the end of their service. 
Some of these units retained their native 
wcaiions, e.g. tlio oriental archers and 
Balearic sliiigers. See G. L. Choesman, 
'I'he A uxilia of the Imperial Roman Army 
(1914). 

Auximum (Osimo), town of Picenum In 
Italy, and a Roman colony. 

AuxumS or Axume (Axuyn), capital of a 
powerful kingdom in Ethiopia, to tho 
S.E. of Meroe. 

Avennlo (Avignon), town In Gallia 
Narbonensis. 

Aventicum (Avenches), chief town of tho 
Helve tii, and subsequently a Roman 
colony, of which ruins are stlU to be seen. 
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ventInuB Mona. Se^ Roma. 
vernuB L&cub, a lake close to the pro- 
montory between Cnmae and Putcoli, 
tilling the crater of an extinct volcano. 
It is surrounded by high banks, which 
were covered by a forest sacred to Hecate, 
From its waters vapours arose, which are 
said ta have killed the birds that flew 
over it, from which circumstance its 
(Jreck name w'as simposed to be derived. 
(Aonios, from a pnvative, opi-is, a bird.) 
The lake was supposed to load to the 
lower world. Near it* was the cave of 
Cumaoan Sibyl, through which Aeneas 
desceiicled to the lower world. Agrippa, 
in the time of Augustus, connected tills 
lake with the Lucrine lake (.See litTcuiNiTH 
Lacus); he also caused a tunnel to bo 
made fn)m the lake to Cumoc, thus 
forming the celebrated Julian ilarbour. 


Part of the tunnel remains and is known 
under the name of Orotta di Sibilln. 

AvI&nus, Fl&vlus, the author of forty- 
two fables in Latin elegiac verso, pro- 
bably lived in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. For a full discussion of 
the date and authorship of tlicso fables, 
see the prolegomena to the edition of li. 
Ellis (Oxford, 1887). 

Avl6nu8, Festus Rufus, Latin poet to- 
wards the euil of the fourth century a.d. 
His poems arc chiefly descriptive. 

Avitus, M. Maeoiilus, emperor of the 
West, was raised to the throne by 
Theodoric II, king of the Visigoths in 
A.i>. 4.55. lie was deposed by lliciiner 
in 450. 

AxSnus. See Euxtnus Pontus. 

Azotus (Ashdod), city of Palestine, near 
the sea-coast. 


B 


Babrius f-r poet, possibly in the 
second century a.u., turned the fables of 
Aesop lnt(» verse. The best edition is 
W. (J. Rutherford's (1883). The fables 
were discovered in 1844, In a monastery 
on Mt. Atbos. 

B&bi)ldn, city of the ancient world, 
built on both banks of the river Eu- 
Xdiratos, Secidar history ascribes its 
origin to Helus (i.o. the god Baal), and its 
enlargement and decoration to Ninus or 
hlH wife Semirainis, the Assyrian mon- 
arclis of Nineveh. Babylon was for a 
long time subject to the Assyrian empire. 
Its greatness as an independent empire 
begins with Nabopolassur, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who, with the aid of 
the Median king Cyaxarcs, overtlirew 
the Assyrian monarchy, and destroyed 
Nineveh (COG n.c.). Under Ills son and 
Buefiessor, Nebuchadnezzar (004-602 
B.C.), the Babylonian empire reached its 
height, and extended from the Euphrates 
to Egypt, and from the mountains of 
Armenia to the deserts of Arabia. After 
his death it again declined, until it was 
overthrown by the capture of Babylon by 
the Medea and l*crsians under Cyrus (538 
B.C.), who made the city one of the 
capitals of the Persian empire, the others 
being Susa and Eobataua. Under his 
successors the city rapidly sank. Darius 
I dismantled its fortifleations, in conse- 
quence of a revolt of Its inhabitants. 
After the death of Alexander, Babylon 
become a part of the Syrian kingdom of 
Seleucus Nlcator, who contributed to its 
decline by the foundation of Seleucin on 
the Tigris, which soon eclipsed it. The 
city of Babylon formed a square, each 
side of which was 120 stadia (12 geo- 
graphical miles) in length. The walls, 
of burnt brick, were 200 cubits high and 
60 thick; and they were surrounded 
by a deep ditch. The Euphrates, which 


divided the city Into tw’O on uni parts, 
was emba liked with w^alls of Jirick, the 
openings ol w Ineli at Uio onds of tlie trans- 
verse streets were closi'-d by gates of 
bronze. Of the two public buildings of 
the greatest celebrity, the one W'as the 
ternplo of Belus, consisting of eight 
stories, gradually dimmislimg In wddth, 
and ascended by a flight of steps, which 
wound rom d tlie wdiolo building on the 
outside. The other was the ‘Jianging 
gardens' of Nt'bucliadnezzar, laid out 
upon terra CCS wldch were rals(‘d above 
one another on arches. Tho streets of 
the city were straight, luterseotJng one 
another at right angles. The hiiUdings 
wore constructed of bricks. The ruling 
classat Babylon w’’cro theCbaldaeans, who 
probably descended at an anolunt period 
from the mountains on the borders of 
Armenia, and conquered the Babylonians. 
Tlie religion of the Chalilaeans was 
Sabaeism, or the worship of tho heavenly 
bodies. The priests formed a caste, and 
cultivated science, especially astronomy. 
They were Uie authors of the systems of 
weights and measures used by the Greeks 
and Homans. The distrait around the 
city, boimded by the Tigris on the E., 
Mesopotamia on the N., the Arabian 
Desort on the W., and extending to the 
head of the Persian Gulf on the S., was 
known In later times by the naiiio of 
Babylonia, sometimes also called Cbaldaea 
(Q.v.). This district was a plain, subject 
t/o continual Inundations from the Tigris 
and Euphrates, which were regulated by 
canals. The country was fertile, but 
deficient in trees. See Herodotus, for 
valuable information on the subject of 
Babylon (book 1). See E. Unger, Bai>ylon 
(1931); H. R. Hall, Ancieifd aisUyry: ike 
Near East, 11th ed. (1950). 

Bacchae, also called Maenades and 
Thyiades, 1. The female compauioDB of 



Bacchylides 

Dlonyras or Bacchus In his wanderings 
through the East, are represented as 
crowned with vine-leaves, clothed with 
fawn-skins, and carrvlng In their hands 
the thyrsus. {See FJg.- 22.) 2. Priest- 

esses or Dionysus, who by wbos and other 
exciting causes worked themselves up to 
frenzy at the Dlonyslac festivals. Sec 
Dionysus. 

Bacohl^lldSs, one of the nine great lyric 
poets of Greece, b, at lulls In Ceos. Ho 
was a nephew of Simonides. He fl. c. 
470 B.C., and lived for a time at the court 
of Hleron In Syracuse, together with 
Simonides and Pindar. ISlothing was 
known of his poetry until the discovery 
of an Egyptian papyrus, containing the 
Odea, which wore first edited (shortly 
after their discovery) by Kenyon (1897). 
See also JcV>h’8 edition (1905) with com- 
mentary and English iirose rendering. 
The Odea have now been supplemented by 
conBlderai)le fragments of five Scolin, or 
banqueting songs, Jiiscritied on a papyrus 
discovered at Oxyrhynohus. See J. U. 
Powell, New Chaptejra in ike History of 
Greek JAieraiure (1933); also a translation 
of Bacchylldes by A. S. Way (1929). 

Bactra or Zarlaspa {Balkk), capital of 
Bactria, at the N. foot of the Mt. I'aro- 
pamlsus {Hindu Kitah) on the river 
Bactrufl. 

Bactria or -I&na (Bokhara), Persian 
province. It was Included In the con- 

g uests of Alexander, and formed a part of 
tie kingdom of the Seleucidae, until 
255 B.O., when It became an Independent 
and powerful kingdom. Under the 
Persians Its prosnerlty was duo to its 
situation on the Siberian gold route, and 
later its wealth was maintained by Its 
position on the E. to W. trade lino. See 
W. W. Tarn, 2’he Greeks in Bactria and 
India (1938.) 

Baetlca, modern Andalusia. See 

'Hihpania. 

Baetls (Guadalquivir), a river In 8. 
Spain. 

Bftgdas or Bftgdus, a ounuch, trusted by 
Artaxorxes III (Ochus), whom ho 
poisoned, 338 n.c. Ho was put to death 
by Darius III Codomannus. whom ho had 
attempted to poison, 33(5. The name 
Bagoas occurs m Persian history, and is 
used by Latin writers as synonymous 
With a eunuch. 

Bagr&da, river of N. Africa, falling Into 
the Gulf of Oarthago near Utica. 

Baiao, town In Campania, on a small 
bay W. of Naples, earlier called Aquae 
Cumanae, was situated In a beautiful 
country, which abounded in warm 
mineral springs. The baths of Baiae 
were the most celebrated In Italy, and 
the town was the favourite watering 
place of the Roman nobles and emperors. 

Balblnus, D. Caellus, was elected 
emperor by the senate along with M. 
Glodlus Puplenus Maximus. See 
PupiENua. 

Balbus, L. OornSlIus, of Oades, served 
under Pompey against Sertorlus In 
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Spain, and received from Pompey the 
Homan citizenship. He returned with 
Pompey to Rome, where he lived on 
Intimate terms with Caesar as well as 
Pompey. In 50 B.c. he was accused of 
having Illegally assumed the Roman 
citizenship; he was defended by Cicero, 
whoso speech has come down to* us, and 
was acquitted. In the civil war, Balbus 
had the management of Caesar's affairs 
at Romo. After th(f death of Caesar ho 
gained the favoTir of Octavian, who raised 
him to the consulship in 40, the first 
foreigner to hold it. 

Bal5&re8, also called Gymnesiae by 
the Greeks, six islands in tho Medi- 
terranean, off the coast of Spain, tho 
largest two being Majorca and Minorca. 
Their inhabitants, also called Baloares, 
were celebrated as slingors. 

Bftlftarlcum Mare, i)art of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, between tlio shores of 
Hispania Tarraconeusis and the Baleares. 

Ballista, Roman siege weapon for 
hurling stones. Strands of gut or horse- 
hair, i)Iaoed vertically, were twisted by 
means of a windlass. When released 
they discharged the stone with tremen- 
dous force. 

Bandusiae Fons, fountain in Apulia, 6 
miles from Vennsla or possjldy on 
Horace’s Sabine farm. Celebrated by 
Horace, in the Odes (ill. 13). 

Barb&rl, the name given by the Greeks 
to all foreigners whose lan^age was not! 
Greek. The Romans applied the name 
to all people who spoke neither Greek nor 
Latin. 

Baroa. See Hamilcar. 

Barca, second dtv of Cyronaica, in N. 
Africa, 100 stadia from the son, at first 
a settlement of a Libyan tribe, tho 
Barcacl, but c. 560 b.c. it was colonized 
l»y tho Greek seceders from Cvrene, and 
became so powerful as to make the W. 
part of Cyrenalca virtually independent 
of the mother city. In 510 b.c. It was 
taken by the Persians, who removed most 
of its Inhabitants to Bactria, and under 
the Ptolemies its ruin was completed by 
the erection of its port into a new city, 
which was named Ptolemals. 

Barcino (Barcelona), town In Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Bardanes. See AitSACES, 21. 

BarsInS: 1. Daughter of Artabazus, 
married Alexander the Great, to whom 
she bore a son, Heracles. She and her 
son were put to death by Polysperchon 
In 309. 2. Also called Statira, elder 

daughter of Darius HI, whom Alexander 
married at Susa, 324 b.o. Shortly after 
Alexander's death she was murdered by 
Roxana. 

Basllloa, Roman hall, used mainly for 
the administration of justice, but often 
too for other business or aa a bazaar. 
The earliest was that of M. Porcius Cato. 
At first these buildings were constructed 
with or without rows of pillars dividing 
the Interior Into aisles. From c. 60 B.o. 
the plan became more elaborate; e.g. 
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there were double aisles, and arcades 
openliiff on to the Forum, and over the 
galleries olerestory windows gave light. 
This was the prototype of the Christian 
ohnroh, since many basilicas were used 
for that purpose after Constantine. One 
of the largest of those halls, the plan of 
which shows a fiu’ther advance In 
building technique, was tiio Basilica 
Nova at Rome, erected by Maxcntius c. 
313 B.O. It mcasurtHl 265 by 195 by 114 
feet. 

Basillus, commonly <«illftd Basil the 
Groat, was b. a.d. 329 at Caesarea. He 
studied at Athens where ho was fellow 
student of the emperor Julian and 
Gregory Nazianzen. He returned to 
to Caesarea, but soon after he abandoned 
his profession of the law, devoting himself 
to a religious life. Ho became bishop of 
Caesarea in 370 and d. in 379. See 
W. K. L. Clarke, St. Basil the Oreai 
(1913). 

Bass&reus, a surname of Dionysus, 
probably derived from bnssans, a fox- 
skin. worn by the god himself and the 
Maenads In Tlirace. A Maenad was 
sometimes rallbu Bassnris. 

Bastarnae. a Germanic people first 
heard of c. 200 b.c. on the Lower Danube. 
A warlike tribe, they were finally sub- 
dued by Romo in 2S j\.c. and thereafter 
seem to have been subject allies. I*robua 
settled them on the iS. bank of the 
Danube. 

B&t&vi or B&tS,vi, German people 
related to the (Jhatti, inhabiting the 
island formed by the Rhine, tlio Waal, 
and the Maas, called after them Insula 
Batavorum. They were allies of the 
Romans, but they revolted under 
Claudius CIvills, in a.p. 69, and were 
subdued with difficulty. Their chief 
to\vn was Lugdimum {Leyden). 

B&thyilus: 1. Of Samos, a beautiful 
youth beloved by Anacreon. 2. Of 
Alexandria, the freedman and favourite 
of Maecenas, brought to perfection the 
imitative dance or ballet called panto- 
mimvM. 

Bittl&dae, kings of Gyrene during eight 

( reueratlons. 1. Battus I, of Thera, 
ed a colony to Africa at the command of 
the Delphic oracle, and founded Gyrene 
c. 630 B.O. 2. Aucesilab I, son of No. 1, 
reigned 590-574. 3. Battus II, sur- 

named *the Happy,* son of No. 2, reigned 
674-560 ? 4. Arcesilas II, son of No. 3, 

sumamed ‘tho Oppressive,* reigned c. 
660-550. His brothers withdrew from 
C^ene, and founded Barca. 5. Battus 
III, or *the Lame,’ son of No. 4, reigned 
c. 650-630 ; gave a new constitution to the 
dty, whereby the royal power was 
reduced within very narrow limits. 6. 
Abobsilas III, son of No. 5, reigned c. 
630-610. 7. Battus IV, of whose life we 

have no accounts. 8. Arcesilas IV, at 
whose death, c. 450, a popular govern- 
ment was established. 

Bauols. See Philemon. 

Bauli, a collection of villas rather than 


a town, between Mlsenum and Baiae In 
Campania. 

B&vlui and Maevlus, malevolent poe- 
tasters, who attacked the poetry of 
Virgil and Horace. See Virgil, Eel. lii. 90 ; 
Horace, Epod. x. 

B6br^oes and Bdbr^ces; 1. Mythical 
people in Bithvnia, of Thracian origin. 
{Sec Amyous.) 2. Ancient Iberian 
people on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
N. and S. of tho Pyrenees. 

B6drl&cum, a small place in Cisalpine 
Gaul between Cremona and Verona, 
celebrated for tho defeat both of Otho 
and of the Vltellian troops, a.d. 69. 

Belgae, warlike people of German- 
Celtic origin inhabiting the N.E. of Gaul, 
were bounded on tho N. by tho Rhino, on 
the S. by tho Sequana {Seine) and 
Matrona {Marne), and on the E. by the 
Treviri. They were subdued by Caesar 
after a courageous resistance. A branch 
of the Belgae migrated to Britain in 75 
B.c. and c. 50 b.o. 

Belgica. See Gallia. 

Belgium, name applied to the territory 
of tho BellovacI {(j.v.). 

BellsArius, general of Justinian, over- 
threw tho Vandal kingdom in Africa, and 
the Gothic kingdom in Italy. In a.d. 
563 ho was accused of a conspiracy 
against Justinian; according to tradition 
he was blinded, and wandered as a beggar 
through Constantinople, but acoorcllng 
to the more authentic account, he was 
Imprisoned for a year in his own palace, 
and then restored to his honours. Ho d, 
in 565. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chaps, xli-illii. 

Bell6rdph5n or Belldr6phont6s, son of 
the Corinthian king Glaucus, and Kury- 
mede, and grandson of Sisyphus, was 
originally called Hipponous, and received 
the name Bellerophon from slaying the 
Corinthian Belorus. To be purified from 
tho murder he fled to Proetus. kiug of 
Argos, whose wife Antoa fell In love with 
him; but as her olTors wore rejected, she 
aooused him to her husband of having 
made improper proposals to hor. Proetus 
sent him to his father-in-law, lobates, 
king of Lycla, with a letter. In which the 
latter was requested to put the young man 
to death. lobates sent him to kill the 
monster Chlmaera (q.v.), thinking that he 
was sure to perish in the contest. After 
obtaining possession of the winged horse, 
Pegasus (ff.v.), Bellerophon rose with him 
Into tho air, and slow tho Chimaera with 
his arrows. lobates, thus disappointed, 
sent Bellerophon against tho Smymi and 
next against the Amazons. In these con- 
tests he was also victorious; and on his 
return to Lycla, being attacked by the 
bravest Lycians, whom lobates had 
placed In ambush for tho purpose, Belloro- 
phon slew them all. lobates, now seeing 
that it was hopeless to kill the hero, gave 
him his dAu«.>-hter in marriage, and made 
him his sucoessor on the throne. At last 
Bellerophon drew upon himself the 
hatred of the gods, and consumed by 
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ffflef wanclered lonely through the Alelan 
field. This is all that Homer says res- 
pecting. Bellerophon's later fate: some 
traditions related that he attempted toj 
fly to heaven npon Pegnsns, but that 
Zeus sent a gad-fly to stln^' the horse, 
which throw off tho rider upon the earth, 
and that Bellerophon became lame or 
blind in consequence. 

BellSha, Roman goddess of war, repre- 
sented as the sister or wife of Mars. Her 
priests, called Bellonarli, wounded their 
own arms or legs when they offered 
sacrl flees to her. 

Belldv&oi, the most powerful of tho 
Belgae, dwelt In the modern lirnurais. 

BSIub, son of I’oseldon, and father of 
Aegyptus and Danaus. Ho was errone- 
ously believed to be tho founder of 
Babylon. Tho patronymic Belides Is 
given to Aegyptus and Danaus, to 
Lynceus, son of Aegyptus, and to 
Palamedes. Tho Danaldes, daughters of 
Danaus, are called Belides. 

Bel us, river of Phoenicia celebrated for 
the tradition that its flue sand first led the 
Phoenicians to tho invention of glass. 

Bema a sort of pulpit or plat- 

form at Athens and elsewhere In Greece, 
from which orators addressed the crowd. 
In tho N.T. the word is used for a Judge’s 
official seat (Roinaus xiv. 10). 

BSn&ous Lacus (La^o di Garda), lake in 
tho N. of Italy. 

Bendls, the Thrncian moon-goddess. 

Bdniventum {Beneoerdo), town in 
Samnium on the Appin Via, formerly 
called Malventum, on account, it is said, 
of Its bad air. It was ono of the most 
ancient towns In Italy, traditionally 
founded by Dioraedes. In tho Saimdto 
wars It was subdued by the Romans, who 
colonized It iu *^^08 b.c., and changed its 
name MnlvontuirUnto Bonevoutum. 

Bllrfiovntla, surname of Gybelc, derived 
from Mt. Berecyntus iu Phrygia, where 
she was worshipped. 

Bfirdnlcfi, a Macedonio ferm of Pliere- 
nice, l.e. ’bringing victory.* 1. Wlfo of 
Ptolemy 1 Soter, and the mother of 
l*t<)lemy II Phlladelphus. 2. Daughter 
of l^lemy II Phlladelphus, and wife of 
Antlochus Theos, king of Syria, who 
divorced Laodice in order to marry b©5. 
240 B.O. On the death of I’tolemy,' 246, 
Antlochus recalled Laodice. who poisoned 
him and murdered Berenice and her son. 
3. Daughter of Magas, king of Cyreno, 
and wife of Ptolemy III Euergetes. She 
was murdered by her son, Ptolemy IV 
Phllopator, on his accession to the throne, 
221. The famous hair of Berenice, which 
she dedicated for her husband's safe 
return from his Syrian expedition, was 
said to have beoomo a constellation. 4. 
Otherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy IX Lathyrus, succeeded her 
father on the throne, 81 B.r.. and married 
Ptolemy X (Alexander II), who mur- 
dered her nineteen days after her mox' 
rloM. 6. Daughter of Ptolemy XII 
Ametes, and eldesU sister of the famous 


(Hleopatra, was enthroned by the Alex- 
andrines when they drove out her father. 
58. She married Arohelaus, but was put 
to death with her husband, when Oablnlus 
restored Auletes, 55. 6. Niece of Herod 

the Great, married Aiistohulus, who was 
put to death' 7 B.C. She was the mother 
of Agrippa I. 7. Daughter of Agrippa I, 
inarrled her uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, 
by whom she had two sons. After the 
death of Herod, A.fl. 48, Berenice, then 
20 years old, lived with her brother, 
Agrippa II, nat without Buspicion of 
incest. She gained the love of Titus, who 
wns only withheld from making her his 
wife by fear of off'endlng the Homans. 

Bdrenlofi, the name of several cities of 
tho period of the Ptolemies. Of these 
the most important wore: 1. Formerly 
Eziongeber In Arabia, at the head- of the 
Sinus AelanJtes, or 1C. branch of the Red 
Sea. 2. In Upper Egypt, on the coast of 
the Red Sea, on a gulf called Sinus 
Immundiis (now Foul Bay), w'here its 
mins are still visible. It wns named after 
tho mother of Ptolemy II l^liiladclphus, 
who built it, and made a road hence to 
Coptos, so that It became a chief em- 
porium for tho commerce of Egypt with 
Arabia and India. 3. (Ben i^hazi) in 
CJyrenalca, formerly Hesperls, the fabled 
site of the Gardens of the Ilesperides. 
It took Its later name from the wife of 
Ptolemy III Energetoa. 

Bfiroea: 1. (T’erria), ancient town of 
Macedonia, S.W. of Pella, and c. 20 
miles from the sea. 2. (A leppo or Ilaleh), 
town in Syria, near Antirich, enlarged by 
yelencus Nlcator, who gave it the Mace- 
donian name of Beroea. It is called 
llelbon or Chclbon in Ezekiel (xxvil. 18). 

BSroBus, priest of Belus at Babylon, 
lived in tho reign of Autioclius I (280 - 
2G1 B.C.), and wrote In Greek a history of 
Babylonia. Some fragments of this 
valuable work are preserved by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and the Christian fathers. 

Ber^tus and BfirJ^tus (BeyrUt), ancient 
senport of I’hocnicla, half-way between 
Byblua and SIdon. It was destroyed by 
tho Syrian king Tryphon (140 b.c.), and 
restored by Agrippa under Augustus. It 
afterwards became a celebrated scat of 
learning. 

Bessi, fierce and powerful Thracian 
people, who dwelt along the whole of Mt. 
Haemus as far as the Euxino. 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria under Darius 
III, seized Darius soon after the battle of 
Arbela, .331 B.c. Pursued by Alexander 
in the following year, Besaus murdered 
Darius, and fled to Bactria, where he 
assumed the title of king. Ho was 
betrayed by two of his followers to 
Alexander, who put him to death. 

Bias: 1. Brother of tho seer Melampus. 
2. Of Prione In Ionia, one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece, fl. c. 550 B.o. 

Blbaofflus, M. FQrlus, Roman poet. 5. at 
Cremona, wrote a poem on Caesar's (lallio 
wars, and another entitled Aethiopia, 
They are both ridiculed by Horace. 



Biblical 

Biblical Greek. The errowth of the 
Macodonian power put an end to the citv 
states and with them to their distinctlye 
dialects. There grew up as a result of the 
fusion a new common (Koii/ij) language, 
a sort of lingua franca of the Graeco- 
Koman world . The tendency is apijurent 
as early as Xenophon whose experience 
was cosmopolitan. Tlic Kail'll was the 
language of the riopfciiagint and N.T.. a 
natural development of the earlier 
dialects, and still witliin the scope of 
Greek philology desiiitcf Semitisnjs and 
other noii-Cireek characteristics. iSVc 
B. F. C. Atkinson, I'hc Greek Language^ 
2nd ed. (1U33). 

Bibracte {Mont'L'envrny), chief town of 
tlie Aedui on a liill in Gallia LugdunoiisiH. 
Under Augustus the population was 
moved to the new site of Augustodiiuum 
(Autun) in the plain below. Excava- 
tions of groat interest wore made on 
the silo (»f Bibracte. Sre Dcchelette, 
Fouilles du Mont Jieuvrag fAl/7 d luol 
(1904). 

Bibulus, M. Galpurnlus, curiilc aedilc 
6.'5 n.c., iiraeto’? 02, and consul fiU. C. 
J ulius C-aesai was xns colleague, lie was 
unalile m his conaniahip to resist the 
powerful combination of Caesar, Pompey, 
and CraasuH. After an inctleotual at- 
tempt to oppose Caesar’s agrarian law, ho 
retired, and it was said In joke that it was 
the consulship of Julius and of Caesar. 
In the civil war he commanded Pompey’a 
fleet in the Adriatic and d. (48) while 
holding this command off Corcyra. He 
married Porcia, the daughter of Cato 
Uticcusis. 

Bilbllis (Calntaynd)t towm of the 
(^eltihcri In Hlspaul Tarraconenais, tlie 
birthplace of tlie poet Martial. 

B16n: 1. Of Smyrna, bucolic poet, fl. 
c. 100 H.C!. and spout the last years of his 
life in Sicily, where ho -was poisoned. 
The atylo of Bion is rchned, and his 
versification fluent and elegant. We 
Btill possess his epic poem. The Dirge of 
Adonis. 2. Of Borysthenes, near the 
mouth of the Dnieper, ft. c. 280 b.(\ Ho 
was sold as a slave, when young, and 
received his liberty from his master, a 
rhetorician. Hq studied at Athens, and 
afterwards lived a considcrablo time at 
the court of Macedonia. Bion Is a typical 
figure of his time, half philosopher, half 
litterateur. Ho was noted for hla sliarp 
sayings, whence Horace speaks of persons 
delighting Bioneis sennonibvs et .sale 
nigro. Bee K. Dudley, A History of 
Cynicism (1937). 

Blstdnes, Thracian people. From the 
worship' of Dionysus in Thrace the 
Bacchic women are called Bistu Hides. 

BithS^nla, distrad of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the W. by Mysia, on the N. 
by the Pontus KuxiniLs, on the E. by 
I^aphlagonia, and on the S. by Phrygia 
and Galatia, possessed at an early 
period by Thracian tribes from the 
neighbourhood of the Strymon, called 
Thynl and Bithyni. The country was 
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subdued by the T^ydians, and afterwards 
became a jiart of the Persian empire under 
Cyrus. During the decline of the I’orsian 
empire, the N. part of the country became 
independent, under native princes, who 
resisted Alexander and his successors, and 
established a kingdom, wliich lasted till 
the death of Nicomedes IV (74 n.o.), w-ho 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 
UndcT Augustus, it was made a pro- 
consular province. It w'as a fertile 
country, intersected with wooded moun- 
tains, the highest of whicJi was the Mysian 
Olympus, cm its S. border. 

Bltoii and Clfidbis, sous of Cydippe, a 
priestess of Hera at Argos. They wore 
celebrated for their affection to their 
mother, wdiosc chariot they once dragged 
during a festival to tho temide of Hera, 
a tlistaiice of 4.5 stadia. The priestess 
prayed to tho goddess to grant them wdiat 
was best for mortals ; and during the night 
they both died while asleep in the tenudo. 
Their statues have been found at Delphi. 

Blturlges, powerful Celtic people in 
Gallia Aquitanlca, had In early times the 
supremacy over tho other Celts in Gaul. 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, and 
father-in-law of Jugnrtha, with whom at 
first ho made war against the Homans, 
blit whom he aftiTwards delivered up to 
Sulla, tho quaestor of Marius, lOfi n.o. 

Boobe, town in Thessaly (W. of Lake 
Boebea). 

Boedromia, an Athenian festival in 
honour of ApoUo. 

Boedda, district of Greece bounded by 
Pliocls to tho N. and Attica to the W. 
Tho country contains several fertile 
plains, of which tho most Important wore 
tho valleys of tho Asopiis and of tho 
Cophissiis. TJio Boeotians wore famed 
for their dull wit, which indeed passed 
into a proverb des])ite tho names of 
Hesiod, I’indar, Corinna, and Plutari'h 
who were their countrymen. The Boeo- 
tians were an Aeolian people, uo origin- 
ally occupied Arno in ThesB ^’.y, from 
which they migrated before the Dorian 
invasion. In classical times Boeotla was 
divided Into fourteen independent states, 
which formed a league, wiuh Thebes at 
its head. The chief magistrates of the 
confederacy were tho Boeotarchs, elected 
annually. Tho government In most 
states was an aristocracy. See W. R. 
Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians (1895). 

B5ethlus, Anicius Manlius Severinus. 
Roman statesman and author, h. r. a.d. 
470, was famous for his kno\; lodge of 
Greek philoaopliy. lie was first highly 
favoured by Thoodorio the Ostrogoth; 
but having awakened his suspicion, he 
was thrown into prison by him, and after- 
wards put to death (524). It was during 
his imprisonment that ho wrote his cele- 
brated work, De Consolationr, Philo- 
sophiae. one of the favourite books of tho 
Middle Ages. It is familiar to us in the 
translation of Chaucer. Best ed. by 
Adrian Fortosciie (1925); English version 
by H. R. James (190G). 
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B6fl. one of the most powerful of the 
CeltJo people, said to have dwelt oriadnally 
In Gaul (Transalpina). At an early time 
they mlf^ated In two ^reat swarms, one of 
which crossed the Alps (c. 400 b.o.) and 
sotUod in the country between the Po 
and the Apennines with their capital at 
Felslna (later Bononla) ; the other crossed 
the Uhlne and settled in the part of Ger- 
many called Bolheirium {Bohemia) after 
them, and between the Danube and the 
Tyrol. There were also Boil In Gaul. 
The Boll In Italy loni? carried on a fierce 
struffifle with the Romans, but they were 
at length subdued by the consul P. 
Sclpio In 191 B.c. The Boll In Germany 
maintained their power longer, but wore 
at length exterminated by Burebistas 
the Dacian, c. 60 b.c. 

Bolbfl, lake in Macedonia, emptying 
Itself by a short river Into the Strymonio 
Gulf near Bromiscus and Aulou. 

BolbItInA (liosetta), city of Lower 
Bgypt. near the mouth of a branch of the 
Nile (the westermnost but one), which 
was called the Bolbltine mouth. 

B6miloar, a Numidian, deep in the 
confidence of J ugurtha. When J ugurtha 
was at Romo, 109, Bomllear effected for 
him the assassination of Mnsslva. In 107 
he plotted against Jugurtha 

B5na D6a, Roman divinity, is described 
as the sister, wife, or daughter of Faunus, 
and was herself called Fauna, or Faula. 
She was worshipped at Rome as a chaste 
and prophetic divinity; she revealed her 
oracles only to females, as Faunus did 
only to males. Her festival was cele- 
brated every year in December, in the 
house of a consul or praetor, as the sacri- 
fices on that occasion were offered on 
behalf of the whole Roman people. The 
solemnities were conducted by the 
Vestals, and no male person was allowed 
to be in the house at one of the fcsthuils. 
P. Clodlus profaned the sacred cere- 
monies, by entering the house of Caesar 
disguised a-s a woman, G2 b.c. {/See 
Claudius, 5.) 

B6n6nla {Bologna), town in Gallia 
Clspadana, was in ancient times named 
Ft'lslna, the capital of N. Ftrurla. It 
afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Boll, but it was colonized by the Romans 
on the conquest of the Boll, 191 B.o., 
when its name was changed into Bononla. 

B65t6s. See Arctos. 

B6r6as, the N. wind, was, in mytholo^, 
a son of Astraeus and Eos, and brotner 
of Kurus, Zephvrus, and Notus. He 
dwelt In a cave of Mt. Haemus in Thrace. 
He carried off Oiithyia, a daughter of 
Ercchtheus, king of Attica, by whom he 
begot Zetes {g.v.), Calais, and Cleopatra, 
wife of PhlneuB. In the Persian War 
Boreas aided the Athenians by destroying 
the ships of the barbarians. He was 
worshipped at Athens, where a festival, 
Borcaaml, was celebrated in his honour. 

BdrysthftnSs {Dnieper), afterwards 
Danapiis, a river of European Sarmatia, 
flows into the Euzlne. Near its mouth 
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lay the town Borysthenes or Borysthenis 
{Kudak), also called Olbia, Olbiopolis. 
and Mllotopolis, a colony of Miletus, and 
the most Important Greek city on the N. 
of the Euzine. 

Bospdrus, the name given by the 
Greeks to various straits, but especially 
^plled to the two following: 1. Tub 
Thracian Bosporus {Channel of Con- 
aianiinople), unites ^e Propontis or Soa 
of Marmora with tne Euxine or Black 
Sea. According to the legend it was 
called Bosporuf from lo, who crossed 
it in the form of a heifer. At the 
entrance of the Bosporus wore the cele- 
brated Hymplegades {qa\). Darius con- 
structed a bridge across the Bosporus, 
when he invndcd Scytliin. 2. Tiih 
Cimmerian Bosporus {Straits of Kerch), 
unites the Pains Macotis or Sea of Azov 
with the Euxine or Black Sea. It formed, 
with the Tanals {Don), the boundary 
between Asia and Europe, and it derived 
its name from the Cimmerii {q.v.), who 
were supposed to liave dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. On the European side 
of the Bosporus, the modem Crimea, the 
Milesians founded the town of I'autica- 
naoum, also called Bosporus, and the 
inhabitants of Panticapacum subse- 
quently founded the city of Phanagoria, 
on the Asiatic side of the straits. I^antl- 
capaeum became the residence of a race 
of kings, who are frequently mentioned 
in history under the name of kings of 
Bosporus. See E. 11. Minns, Scythians 
and Qteeks (1913). 

Bostra (O.T. Bozrah; Basra), city of 
Arabia Nabataea, in an oasis of the 
Syrian Desert, S« 4 ,pf Damascus. It was 
made by Hadrian capital of the province. 

Bottia or Bottlaea, district in Mace- 
donia, on the river Axlus, extended In 
the time of the Thucydides to Pierla on 
the W. The Bottlaei were a Tliracian 
people, who settled in that part of the 
Macedonian Chalcldice N. of Olynthus 
which was called Bottice. 

Botticfi. See Bottia. 

Boudicoa, sometimes but wrongly 
called Boadicea, queen of the Iceni in 
Britain, having been shamefully treated 
by the Romans, excited an insurrection 
of the Britons during the absence of 
Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman governor. 
She took the Roman colonies of Camulo- 
dunum, Londinlum. and other places, 
and slew nearly 70,000 Romans and their 
allies. She was at length defeated with 
great loss by Suetonius I^aullnus, and put 
an end to her own life, a.d. 61. 

Bouli (BovXt)), the council or senate at 
Athens. Its institution is attributed to 
Solon. The Boule consisted of 500 
members, divided into ten sections of 
fifty each, the members of which were 
called prytanes {navrdveiv), and were all 
of the same tribe ; they acted os presidents 
of the oounoll and assemblies during 
thirty-five or thirty-six days so as to 
complete the lunar year of 354 days. 
Each tribe exercised these functions in 
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turn, and the period of office was called a 
prytany. The prytanes had the right to 
oonTene the Boule and the Asdeiubly. 
(See Ecclesia.) The business of the 
Boule was to discuss and prepare 
measures to bo laid before the Ecclesia. 
Besides this, they had considerable 
executive (as opposed to legislative) 
powers. 

Bdvl&num: 1. Undeoimanorum (Bo- 
ioao), town of the t^ontri in Samniutn; 
colonized in the reign of Vespasian by 
veterans of the XI Lcf^on, whence its 
name. 2. Yktvb {Piet ratibrnidante), town 
of the Caraceni in Samnlum. There are 
ruins of a theatre and temple. 

Bdvillae, an aneJent towm in Latium at 
the foot of the Albau mountain, on the 
Appian Way about 10 miles from Rome. 
Near It (Godins {see Claudius, 5) was 
killed by Milo (62 n.c.). 

Branchldae {Jeronda)^ afterwards 
DIdyma, or -(5. a place on tlie sea-coast of 
Ionia, a little S. of Miletus, cclciirated for 
its temple and oracle of Apollo, siirnamed 
Dldymeus. This temple, destroyed by 
the Persians in 494, was rebuilt by the 
Milesians moro tvMr a century later, and 
was the largest In tiie cireek world. The 
oracle was said to have been founded by 
Bronchus, son of Apollo and a Milesian 
woman. The reputed descendants of 
this Branchus, the Branchldae, were the 
hereditary ministers of this oracle. The 
names of the priests thus came to be used 
for that of the place. 

Brasldas, the most distinguished 
Spartan in the first part of the l^elopon- 
nesian War. In 424 b.o., at the head of a 
small force, he gained possession of many 
of the cities In Macedonia subject to 
Athens; his greatest acquisition was 
Amiihipolis. In 422 he gained a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, who had boon sent, 
with an Athenian force, to recover 
Amphipolls, but he was slain in the battle. 
He was burled within the city, and the 
Inhabitants honoured him as a hero. 

Braurbn, a domus (or 'parish’) in 
Attica, on the E. coast on the river 
Erasinus, with a celebrated temple of 
Artemis, who was hence called Brauronia. 

Brennus: 1. Tho leader of the (iauls, 
who in 390 n.o. defested the Romans 
at the Allia, and took Rome. After 
besieging the Capitol for six months, he 
quitted the city upon receiving 1,000 

S ounds of gold as a ransom for the 
q,pitol, and returned home safe with 
his booty. But It was subsequently 
related that Camillus and a Roman army 
appeared at the moment that the gold 
was being weighed, that Brennus was 
defeated and killed by Camillus. 2. The 
leader of the Cauls who invaded Mace- 
donia and Greece, 279 B.o. In the same 
ear he penetrated into the S. of Greece, 
ut was defeated near Delphi. 

Bri&rfius. Ses Aegaeon. 

Brlgantes, powerful British tribe. 
Inhabited nearly the whole of the N. of 
the island from the Abus {Humber) to tho i 


Roman wall, with the exception of the 
S.E. corner of Yorkshire, which was 
inhabited by tho Parisil. Their capital 
was Eboracum {q.v.). They were con- 
miered by Petilliis Cerealls, in the reign of 
Vespasian. Thc're was also a tribe of 
Brlgantcs in the S. of Ireland, between 
the rivers Birgus {Barrow) and Dabrona 
{Blackwater). 

BrisSis. daughter of Briseus, fell into 
the hands of Achilles, but was seized by 
Agamemnon. Ilenco arose the dire feud 
between the twm heroes, which is tho 
subject of the Iliad of Horner. 

Britannia, the island of England and 
Scotland, which was also called Albion 
{q.v.). Hibernia {q.v.), or Ireland, is 
usually spoken of as a separate island, 
but is sometimes Included under the 
general name of tho Insulae Britanuicao, 
which also comprehended the smaller 
Islands around the coast of Great Britain. 
The Britons were Celts, belonging to that 
branch of tho race called Cjrmry. Their 
manner's and customs were in general the 
same as those of the Gauls; but separated 
more than the Gauls from intercourse 
with civilized nations, they preserved the 
Celtic religion in a purer state than in 
Gaul; and hence Druidiam, according to 
Caesar, was transplanted from Gaul to 
Britain. The Britons also retained many 
of the barbarous Celtic customs, which the 
more civilized Gauis had laid aside. They 
painted their bodies blue with woad, in 
order to appear more terrible In battle; 
and they had wives in common. At a 
later time the Bolgae crossed over from 
Gaul, and settled oh tho S. and E. coasts, 
driving the Britons into the interior of tho 
island. It was not till a late period that 
the Greeks and Romans obtained any 
knowledge of Britain. In earlv times the 
I’hoenicians visited tho Scilly Islands and 
the coast of Cornwall for the purpose of 
obtaining tin; but whatever knowU'dgo 
they acquired of the country they 
Jealously kept secret; and it only trans- 
pired tliat there were Cassltertdes {q.v.), 
or Tin Islands, in the N. parts of the 
ocean, Tho first certain knowledge which 
tho Greeks obtained of Britain was from 
tlio merchants of Massilia about tho time 
of Alexander the Groat, and especially 
from the voyages of Pytheas {q.v.), who 
sailed round a great part of Britain. 
From this time it was generally believed 
that the island was In the form of a 
triangle. Another Important mistake, 
wlilch likewise prevailed for a long time, 
was the position of Britain in relation to 
Gaul and Spain. As tho N.W. coast of 
Spain was supposed to extend too far to 
the N., and the W. coast of Gaul to run 
N.E., the lower part of Britain was 
believed to He between Spain and Gaul. 
The Romans first became personally 
acquainted with the Island by Caesar^s 
invasion. He twice lauded in Britain 
(55, 54 B.O.), and. though on the second 
occasion he conquered the greater part 
of the S.E. of the Island, yet he did not 
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take permanent possession of any portion 
of the country. After his departure the 
Romans made no further attempts to 
conquer the island for nearly 100 years. 
In the reiffn of Claudius (a.d. 43) they 
again landed In Britain, and permanently 
subdued the country 8. of the Thames. 
They now began to extend their conquests 
over the other parts of the Island : and tho 
great victor V (61) of Suetonius Paullnus 
over the Britons, who had revolted under 
Boudlcca {q.v.), still further consolidated 
the Roman dominions. In tho reign of 
Vespasian, tho Romans made several 
successful expeditions against the Silures 
(q.v.) and the ^rlgantcs (q.v.); and the 
conquest of S. Britain was at length 
flnnlly completed by Agricola, wdio in 
seven campaigns (78-85) subdued the 
whole of the island os far N. as the Firth 
of J’orth and the Clvde, between which he 
erected a series of forts to protect the 
Roman dominions from the incursions of 
the barbarians in tho N. of Scotland. 
The Roman i)art of Britain was now 
called Britannia Romana, and tho N. part 
Inhabited by the Caledonians Britannia 
Barbara or Caledonia. Tho Romans, 
however, gave up tho N. conquests of 
Agricola In the reign of Hadrian, and 
made a rampart of turf from tho Aestu- 
arium Ituna (Solway Firth) to the North 
Sea, which formed the N. boundary of 
tholr dominions. In tho reign of 
Antoninus Pius the Romans again ex* 
tended their boundary as far as the con- 
quests of Agrioola, and erected a rampart 
connecting tho Forth and tho Clyde, the 
remains of which are now called Grime* s 
Dyke, Tho Caledonians afterw ards broke 
through this wall; and In consequence of 
their repeated devastations of the Roman 
dominions, tho emperor Severus wont to 
Britain in 208, in order to conduct tho 
war against them In person. He divided 
Brltahi into two provinces, an arrange- 
ment which lasted until Dioclctinn made 
a further division Into four. ITo d. at 
Rboracum (York) In 211, after erecting a 
solid stone wnll from the Solway to the 
mouth of tho Tyne, a little N. of the ram- 
art of Hadrian. After the death of 
everus, the Romans relinquished for 
ever all their conquests N. of this wall. 
Upon the resignation of the empire by 
Diocletian and Maximlan (305), Britain 
fell to the share of Constantius, wdio d. at 
Eboraciim in 306, and his son Constantine 
assumed in the Island tho title of Caesar. 
Shortly afterwards the Caledonians, who 
now appear under the name of Piets, 
broke through the wall of Severus, and 
there were eruptions of Soots from Ire- 
land while the Saxons ravaged the 
coasts of Britain ; and the declining power 
of the Roman empire was unable to 
afford the province anv effectual assist- 
ance. In uie reign of Honorius, Con- 
stantine, who had been proclaimed 
emperor In Britain (400), withdrew the 
last of the Roman troops from the island 
(400), In order to make himself master of 


Gaul. The Britons were thus left 
exposed to tho ravages of the Piets and 
Scots, and at length, in 447, they called in 
tho assistance of the Saxons^who became 
tho masters of Britain. See R. G. Colliug- 
wood and J. N. L. Myres, Homan Britain 
and the Knalish Settlenfients (1937). 

Britannicus, son of the emperor 
Claudius and Messalina, was 5. a.d. 41. 
Agrippina, tho second wife of Claudius, 
Induced the cinper«w to adopt her own 
son. and give him precedence over 
Britannicus. TJ^is son, the cmi)cror 
Nero, ascended tho throne in 54,* and 
caused Britannicus to be poisoned in the 
following year. 

Britomartis, originally a mother- 
goddess of E. Crete. A later luytii identi- 
fied her with Dictynua. a similar goddess 
of W. Crete. She was described ns a 
nymph, a daughter of Zeus, whom' Minos 
pursued for nine months until, to escape 
Ills attentions, she leaped from a cliff into 
tho sea. To account for tho name 
Dictynna It was related that she wais 
saved by being caught in a fisherman’s 
net (SiKTuoiO. She escaped to Aegiua, 
and was there worshipped as Aplia(*a. 
At least as early as Euripides Britomartis 
Dictynna was identified with Artemis «/.?’.). 

Brixellum (Bresccllo), town on file Po 
In (jallia Cisalpina, where tho emperor 
Otho killed himself, a.d. 69. 

Brixia (Brcacia)^ town In Gallia Cisal- 
pina on tlie road from Comum to Aquilcja, 
through which the river Mclla flow'ed. 

Brundlslum or Brunduslum ( Brindisi), 
towm in Calabria, on a small bay of the 
Adriatic, forming on cxcolient harbour. 
Tho Appia Via terminated at Brundlsium, 
and it was the usual place of embarkation 
for Greece and the East. It was colonized 
by tho Romans, 245 n.c, Tho T»oet 
l*acuvius was b. at this town, and Virgil 
d. bore on his return from Greece, 19 n.c. 

Bruttli, wrongly Brullium, called alter 
tho inhabitants, tho 8. c^t^cmity of Italy, 
.separated from Lucauia by a line drawn 
from the nioutli of the Bans to Thurii, nml 
surrounded on the otlicr three sides by 
the hca. It was the country called In 
ancient times Oenutria and Italia. The 
country is' mountainous, as the Apen- 
nines run tlirough It; it contained pastur- 
age for cattle, and the valleys produced 
corn, olives, and fruit. Before tho 
Hnnuibaliaii wars it was famous for ship- 
building. At the close of tho second 
Punic War, in which tho Bruttli had been 
tho allies of Hannibal, they lost their 
independence. They were declared by 
tho Romans to be public slaves, and were 
employed as llctors and servants of the 
magistrates. See G. Slaughter, Calabria, 
the First Italy (1939.) 

Brfitus, a family of the Junia gens. 1. 
L. Junius Brutus, son of M. Junius and 
of Tarqnlnla, the sister of Tarquinius 
Superbufl. His elder brother was mur- 
dered by Tarquinius, and Lucius escaped 
his brother’s fate only by feigning Idiocy, 
whence he received the surname of 
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Brutus. After Lucretla had stabbed her- 
self, Brutus roused the Komans to expel 
the Tarquins; and upon the banishment 
of the latter he was elected first consul 
with Tarqulnlus Collatlnus. He loved 
his country better than his cliildron, and 
put to death his two sons, who had 
attempted to restore the Tarquins. Ho 
fell in battle the same year, fighting 
against Aruns, the son of Tarqulnlus. 2. 
D. JuNira BnuTua. aurnamed Gallaeciis 
or Callaiciis, consul 138, conquered a great 
part of Jjiisitania. From his victory over 
the GalJfU'ci he obtain(m his surname. 
He was a patron of the poet L. Accius, 
and well MTsed in Greek and Roman 
literature. 3. 1 ). J uNius Biujtus, consul 
77, and liusband of yciuiironia, who 
cnrned on an intrigue with Catiline. 4. 
I). JuNMUrt JiuuTUri. lie Served under 
Cnesar in Gaul and in the civil war: but 
ho nevertheless Joined the conspiracy 
against Caesar’s life. After the death of 
tiie latter (44) [le went into Cisalpine 
(ill 111, which had boon promised him by 
(UiesuT, and which ho refused to surrender 
t.(^ Antony, wMio had obtained this pro- 
vince from the .‘conle. Antony made 
war against liim. and kept him besieged 
in Mutina, till the siege w'n.s raised In 
April 43 by the consuls Hlrtlus and 
Punsa, and by Oetavianus. Rut Rrutna 
only obtained a short respite. Antony 
was preparing to niai’oh against him from 
the N. with a large army, and Gc-tavianns, 
wlio had iloserted the senates, was 
inarehiiig against him from the H. Ills 
only reso un e was ilight, tuit ho was 
betrayed by Planciis, a Gaulish chief, and 
was put to death by Antony, 43. 5. M. 

Jr.vius Riiptiih, morried Servilla. the 
luilf-sist<‘r of Cato Cticeiisis. In 77 he 
esiioused the r’ause of l40pidus, and was 
shun 111 Cisalpine (ianl bv comninnd of 
J’oilipcv. Cl. jVl. JUNTT'S Rltl TUH, tllC SO- 
cj»lh-d tyrannicide. Jlo lost liis father 
when be was only eiglit years old, and 
was trained by his nnele Cato in the 
principles of thti aristocrat nal party. 
Accord mglv, on tlio breaking out of tlio 
civil war. 43, be joined Ponipi'v, altliougli 
ho was llic murderer of his falluu*. After 
the battle of pjiarhalia. 4S, he was not 
only jiardoned by Ciusar, but ivi’Oivcd 
from him tlio greatest marks of conlidcnce 
and favour. CacKar made him governor 
of Ciaaliiinc Gaul in 4(). and praetor in 4t. 
Tint notw'jthstandjiig all the oliligations 
bo was under to Caesar, lie was prusiiadcd 
by Cassius to murder bis beiiefiictor under 
the delusive idea of again establishing the 
republic. After the murder of Caesar. 
Brutus spent a short time in Italy, ana 
then todk possession of tJie province of 
Macedonia. Ho was Joined by Cassius, 
who oominaiided in Kyria, and their 
united forces were opposed to those of 
Octavlan aud Antony. Two battles 
were fought in the neighbourhood of 
Philippi (42), In the former of which 
Brutus was victorious, though Cassius 
was defeated, but in the latter Brutus 


also was defeated and put an end to his 
own life. Brutus's wife was Porcla {q.v.), 
the daughter of Gate. Brutus wrote sev- 
eral works, an of which have perished. He 
was a literary friend of Cicero, who dedi- 
cated to him several of his w'orks, and who 
has given the name of Brutus to his 
dialogue on Illustrious orators. 

Bryaxis, Athenian statuary In stone 
and metal, lived 372-312 b.c. He was 
one of the school of Scopas, who worked 
on the Mausoleum. {See Halioxh- 
NASSiJS.) A base with horsemen sculp- 
tured In relief, discovered at Athens, has 
been attributed to liiiu. 

BrJ^ffus (sixth-lifth century B.c.), 
Athenian potter. Ho employed an artist 
known as the Brygiis painter, and la 
Identified by nine red-figure pieces. 

Bubastis, city of Lower Kg> pt. was the 
seat of the worship of the cat goddess Bast 
(or Rubastia), identified with Artemis. 

BQcliphAla U?ielum), city on the 
Hydaspes in N. India, built by Alex- 
ander, after his battle with Porus, in 
memory of his horse Bucoplialus, who 
died there (326 B.c.). 

Buofiph&lus. Seer Bucepiut.a. 

Bulla, a heart-shaped case, containing an 
amulet, worn round the neck iif free-born 
Roman clnldreu. Roys ceased to wear it 
on attaining manhood, girls on marriage. 

Bursa. See Plancus, 2. 

Busiris: 1. King of Egypt, who sacri- 
ficed .stiajigcrs to Zens, but was slain by 
Heracles. 2. City in Tiower Kgyi't, In 
the inlddlo of tho Delta; had a groat 
temple of Isis. 

Bates, Thracian, son of Boreas, 
punished by tho god Dionysus, who drove 
him mad for the rape of a nymph. 

ButhrOtum (Butrinto), town of Epirus, 
a flourisinng seaport on a small peninsula, 
opposite t'orcyra. 

BQt5, Egyptian divinity, the nurse of 
Homs and Rubastis, tho children of 
Osins and Isis. 

BQt6, city of Low^r Egypt, sLiod near 
tho SobcTiiivtic branch of the NiKj, on the 
hike of Rnto. It was celebrated for Its 
oracle of the goddess Rnto. 

Buxentum {Bolirastro). originally 
Pyxns, a town on the \V. coast of Lucanio. 
and on t!ie river Riixeuhns, was founded 
by TVli'-ythiis, t\ rnut of Mes^ana, 471 n.i; , 
and was ufteru ards a Roman colony. 

Byblis, (hiiightcr of Miletus and Ido- 
thca, w’as in love with lior brother Caniiiis, 
whom sJie jnirsucd through various lands, 
till at length, worn out with sorrow, she 
was changed into a fountain. 

Byblus, ancient city on tho coast of 
Pboeiiioia. It was the clnef seat of tho 
worship of Adonis. 

Byrsa, the citadel of Carthage. 

Bjlzantium, a town on the Thracian 
Bosporus, founded by tho Mogarians, 
667 B.c. Its position, commanding as it 
did tho ontranoe to the Euxino, rendered 
It a place of commeroial importance. A 
new city woe built on its site (330) by 
Constantine. also Constantinopolis. 
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Cftbirl, fertility gods of Phiygian origin, 
called by the Greeks 'The Great Gods. 
Their number varied, and they were later 
identified with the Cor^'bantes and 
Curetes. As early as the fifth century 
D.c. the Cabiri were considered as the 

E rotecting deities of sailors, a fact which 
I no doubt connected with their subse- 
quent identification with the Dioscuri. 
At Thebes in Doeotia, as a result of 
Ori)hic infiuence they were represented as 
an elder (Dionysus) and a child. Little 
is known of the mysteries of the Cabiri; 
Btrabo states that the rites attending 
their cult were akin to those of the 
Curetes, and of Thracian llendis. They 
were celebrated principally at Samothrace 
where the sanctuary elates from the sixth 
century b.o.; but the cult was popular 
elsewhere tn Greece and Asia Minor, and 
spread rapidly in Hellenistic and Roman 
times. 

Cacus, son of Vulcan, was a giant, who 
Inhabited a cjave on M t. Aventiiu;. VV'^hen 
Horc'ulcs came to Italy with tlie oxen 
which he had taken from Geryou in 
Spain, Cacus stole part of the cattle, and, 
as he dragged the animals into thc^ cave 
by their tails, it was linposslblo to dis- 
cover their traces. Rut when the 
remaining oxen passed by the cave, those 
within began to bellow, and were thus 
dlsc(»vcrcd, whereupon Cacus was slain by 
Hercules. In honour of his victory 
Hercules dedicated the Ara Maxima, 
which existed ages afterw^ards in Rome. 

Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of 
Phoenicia, and of Telephassa, and 
brother of Euroiia. Another legend 
makes him a natfve of Thebes in Egypt. 
When Europa was carried off by Zeus to 
Crete, Agenor sent Cadmus in search of 
his sister. Unable to find her, Cadmus 
settled in Thrace, but having consulted 
the oracle at Uelnhl, he was comiiiaiided 
by the god to follow a cow of a certain 
kind, and to build a town on the spot 
whore the cow should sink down with 
fatigue. Cadmus found the cow in 
Phocis and followed her into Boeotia, 
where she sank down on the spot on which 
Cadmus built Cadniea, afterwards the 
citadel of Thebes. Intending to sacrifice 
the cow to Athena, he sent some persons 
to the neighbouring well of Ares to fetch 
W'ater. This w^ell was guarded by a 
dragon, a son of Ares, who killed the men 
sent by Cadmus. Thereupon Cadmus 
slew the dragon, and, on the advice of 
Athena, sowed the teeth of the monster, 
out of which armed men grew up, called 
Sparti (or 'the Sown '). who killed each 
other, with the exception of five, who w^ere 
the ancestors of the Thebans. Athena 
assiraed to Cadmus the government of 
Thebes, and Zeus gave him Harmoiiia for 
his wife. The miyriage solemnity was 


honoured by the presence of all the 
Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus 
gave to Hanuonia the famous peplus and 
necklace which he had received from 
Hephaestus or from Europa, and he 
became by her the father of AutonoO, Ino, 
Semele, Agave, Polydorus, and at a 
subsequent per^pd, Illyrius. In the end, 
Cadmufl and Harmonla were changed into 
serpents, and were removed by Zeus to 
Elysium. Cadmus is said to have intro- 
duced into Greece from Phoenicia or 
Egypt an alphabet of sixteen letters. 

CaduofiuB, the wand, or stall, carried by 
Hermes the herald god. 

Cadi^tis, according to Hcrodot-us, a 
great city of the Syrians of Palestine, not 
much smaller than Sardis, was taken by 
Nocho, king of Egypt, after his defeat 
of the ‘ Syrians ’ at Magdolus. 

Caecilia: 1. Caia, the Roman name of 
Tanaqull, wife of Tarquinius I'riscus. 
2. MeUila, first married to M. Aemlllus 
Hcaurus, consul in 115, and afterwards to 
the dictator Sulla. 3. Daughter of T. 
Pomponlus Attlcus. She was married to 
M. Vix)8anlu8 Agrippa. 

Caeclllus: 1. Q., Roman ogucs, who 
adopted his nephew Atticus In his will, 
and left him a fort\mo of ten inilHons 
of sesterces. 2. Caei'ILIUB Calactinus, 
Greek rhetorician at Rome in the time of 
Augustus. 3. Cakoilitth Statius, Roman 
comic poet, the immediate predecessor of 
Terence, was by birth an Tnsubrian Gaul, 
ond a native of MHan. Being a slave, he 
boro the servile appellation of Statius, 
which was afterwards, probably when he 
received his freedom, converted into a 
cognomen. He d. 1G8 b.c. Though 
only three hundred lines of his works 
survive, we know the titles of some forty 
plays. 

Caeolna, the name of a family of the 
EtruHcan city of Volaterrae. 1. A. 
Caectna, whom Cicero defended in a 
law-suit, 611 B.c. 2. A. Oaecina, son of 
the preceding, published a libellous work 
against Caesar, and was exiled after the 
battle of Idinrsalla, 48 b.c. 3. A. 
Caecina Altenuh was quaestor, in Spain, 
at Nero's death, and joined the party of 
Galba. Ho served first under Galba, and 
afterwards joined Vltclllus ; but proving a 
traitor, he joined Vespasian, against 
whom, also, he conspired; and was slain 
by order of TItns. 

Caechbus Ager, marshy district in 
Tiatium, bordering on the Gulf of Amy- 
clae, close to Fundi, celebrated for Its 
wine (CaccitbuTw) in the age of Horace. 

CaeliuB, Marcus C. Rufus, Roman 
orator. Several of his letters to Clcoro 
are prcscr^^cd. 

Caellus or Cocllus Mons. Set under 
Roma. 

CaeneuB, one of the Laplthae, son of 
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Elatufl of Gyrtone, was originally a 
maiden named Caenls, who was beloved 
by Poseidon, and was by this god changed 
into a man, and rendered invulnerable. 
In the battle between the Laplthae and 
the Centaurs at the marriage of Plrithous, 
he was burled by the Centaurs under a 
mass of trees, as they wore unable to kill 
him; but he was changed Into a bird. 
Ho took part In tl^ expedition of the 
Argonauts, and the Calydonlan boar- 
hunt. In the lower world Caeneus re- 
covered his female fonft. 

Caeni or Caenlcl, a Thracian people, 
between the Black Sea and tiio Panysus. 

Caenina, town of the Sabines, in 
Latlum, whose king Acron is said to 
have carried on the first war against 
Rome. 

Gaeplo, Q. Servlllua, consul 106 b.o., 
W'as sent intf) Callia Narhonensis to 
oppose the Clrniiri. In 10.5 he was 
defeated by the Ciml)ri. 80,000 soldiers 
and 40,000 oitmp -followers are said to 
have perished. Caepio survived the 
battle, but ten years afterwards (05) he 
was brought tp trial by tlie trilmne C. 
Norbanus, c.4 acooujd of his inis^tondnot 
In this war. Ho w'as condemned, and 
cast into prison. 

Caere (Cerretri), called by the Greeks 
Agylla {AuyUina urbs, Virg.), city m 
Etruria. In t‘arly times Caere was 
closely allied witii Rome; and when the 
latter city was taken by the Gauls, 
390 B.O., Caere gave refuge to the Vestal 
virgins. The Romans, out of gratitude, 
are said to have conferred upon tlio 
Caerltes the Roman franchise without the 
sullraginm. When a Roman c-itujen was 
struck out of his tribe by tlio censor, and 
made an aerarlan, ho was said to iiccome 
011(5 of the Caorites, since he had lost tJie 
suffrage. The magnlflcent finds from the 
excavated cenictcrics (some as early as 
700 B.c.) can bo seen in the museums of 
the Vatican and Villa Julia at Romo. 

Caes&r, the name of a patrician family, 
of the Julia gens, whl(jh tracivl its 
legendary origin to Inins, the son of 
Aeneas. The name was as.snmcd by 
Augustus as tlio adopted sou of the 
dictator C. Julius Caesar, and was by 
AugruBtus handed down to his adopted 
son Tiberius. It continued to bo used by 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as mem- 
bers either l>y adoption or female descent 
of Caesar's family ; but though tlie family 
became ^extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained the name as part 
of their titles. Wlion Hadrian adopted 
Aelius Voms, he allowed the latter to 
take tiro title of Caesar; and from this 
time, though the title of Augustus con- 
tinued to be confined to the reigning 
prince, that of Caesar was also wanted to 
the heir presumptive to the throne. 1, 
L. Julius Caesar, consul, 90 b.c., fought 
against the Socil, and afterwards pro- 
posed the Lex Julia de Civttate, which 
granted the citizenship to the Latins and 
the Sooll who had remained faithful to 


Rome. Caesar was censor fn 80; he 
belonged to the arlstocratlcal party, and 
was put to death by Marius In 87. 3. C. 

Julius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, 
brother of No. 1, was ourule aedile 90, 
was a candidate for the consulship in 88, 
and was slain along with his brother by 
Marius in 87. He was one of the chief 
orators and poets of his age, and Is one of 
the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue De 
Oralore. 3. L. Julius Caesar, son of 
No. 2, and uncle by his sister Julia of M. 
Antony the triumvir. He was consul 04, 
and belonged, like his father, to the 
aristocratieal party. He appears to have 
deserted this party afterwards; wo find 
him in Gaul in 52 as one of the logate.s of 
C. Caesar, and he continued in Italy 
during the civil war. After Caesar's 
death (44) he sided with the senate in 
opposition to his nephew Antony, and 
was in oonseq^uenoe proscribed by the 
latter In 43, out obtained his pardon 
through the Influeuce of his sister Julia. 
4. L. Julius Caesar, son of No. 3, 
usually distinguished from his father by 
the addition to his name of filius or 
adolearens» He Joined Pompey on the 
breaking out of the civil war in 49, and 
was sent by Pompey to Caesar wdth 
proposals of peace. 5. C. Juijus Caesar, 
the dictator, was b. probably on the 12th 
of July 102 (100 is the traditional date). 
He was closely connected wltli the 

S opular party by the marriage of his aunt 
ulla with the great Marius; and in 83, 
though only 17 years of age, he married 
Cornelia, tlie daughter of L. Cinna, the 
chief leader of the Marian party. Bulla 
commanded him to put away his wife, 
blit he refused to obey him, and was 
conseuuently proscribed. He concealed 
himself for some time in the country of 
the Sabines, till his friends obtained his 
pardon from Sulla. Seeing, however, 
that ho was not safe at Borne, he went to 
Asia, where ho served his first oampalgna 
under M. Minucius Thermns, and, at the 
capture of Mytdeno (80), was rewarded 
with a civic crown for saving the life of a 
fellow soldier. On the death of Sulla, 
In 78, ho returned to Rome, and In the 
following year gained ronown as an orator 
by his prosecution of Cn. Oolabolla on 
acooimt of extortion in his province of 
Macedonia. To perfect himself In ora- 
tory, ho resolved to study In Rhodes under 
Apollonius Molo, but on bis voyage 
thither ho was captured by pirates, and 
only obtained his liberty by a ransom of 
fifty talents. At Miletus ho manned 
some vessels, overjiowered the pirates, 
and conducted them as prisoners to 
l^ergamus, where he crucified them — a 
punishment with which he had frequently 
threatened them In sport when ho was 
their prisoner. On his return to Rome he 
devoted all bis energies to acquire tho 
favour of the people. His liberality woR 
unbounded; and as his private fortune 
was not large, he soon oontracted enor- 
mous debts. But he gained his objects 
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and became the favourite of the people* 
and wan raised by them in succosaion to 
the high olhces of the state. He was 
quaestor in G8. aedilo in 65, when he spent 
enormous sums upon the public games 
and buildings, and was elected pontifox 
maximus in 63. In the debate in the 
senate on the punishment of the Catiline 
arian conspirators, he opposed their 
execution in a very able speech, wliich 
made such an impression that their lives 
would have been spared but for the speech 
of Cato in reply. In 6‘2 he was praetor, 
and in the following year be went os 
l)roprjietor into Further Spain, where ho 

f alncil great victories over the Lusl- 
anlans. On hla return ti» Home ho was 
elected consul along with Blbiilus (q.v.), a 
warm supporter of tlie aristocracy. After 
Ills election, but before ho entered upon 
the consulship, he formed that coalition 
with Pompey and M. Crossus, usually 
known by the name of the first trium- 
virate. Pompey had become oKt.ranged 
from the aristocracy, since the ecnale bad 
opposed the ratification of his acts in 
Asia, and of an assigmueut of lauds which 
he had promised to Ills veterans. Crossus, 
in consequence of his immense wealth, 
was one of the most powerful men at 
Rome, hut was a personal enemy of 
Pompey. They were reconciled by means 
of Caesar, and the throe entered into an 
agreement to support ono another, and 
to divide the power in the state between 
them. In 69 Caesar was coilsuI, and 
being supported by Pompey and Crnssus, 
he was able to carry all Ills measures. 
Caesar brought forward such measures as 
secured for him the atfeetions of the 

S oorest citizens, of the eiiiiites, and of 
ie powerful Pompey; having done this, 
he was easily able to obtain for himself 
the provinces wl\Jeh he wished. By a 
vote of the people, jiroposed by the i 
tribune Vatin iiis, the provinces of Cisal- ! 
pine Caul and Illyricum w'ere granted to | 
•Caesar, with three legions, for five years ; , 
and tlie senate added to his government i 
the province of Transalpine Gaul, with 
another legion, for five years also, as tliey | 
saw that a bill would bo proposed to the I 
people for that purpose, if they did not ' 
grant the province themselves. Caesar 
foresaw that the struggle between the 
different parties at Rome must eventually 
bo terminated by the sword, and he had 
therefore resolved to obtain an army, 
which ho might attach to himself by 
victories and rewards. In the course of 
the same year he united himself more 
closely to Pompey by giving him his 
■daughter Julia In marriage. Diu-ing tlio 
next nine years Caesar was occupied with 
the subjugation of Gaul. He conquered 
the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which had 
hitherto been^idependcnt of the Homans, 
with the exception of the S.E. part called 
Provlncla; he twice crossed the Rhine, 
and twice landed In Britain, which had 
been previously imknown to the Romans. 
His first invasion of Britain was made late 


in the summer of 55, but more with the 
view of obtaining knowledge of the island, 
than with tho intention of permanent 
conquest. He sailed from the port Itius 
(probably Wissant, between Calais and 
Boulogne), and effected a landing some- 
wlioro near tho South Foreland, after a 
severe struggle with the natives. The 
late period of the year compelled him to 
rctium to Gaul after Temaming only for a 
short time in the inand. In this year, 
according to his arrangonieut with 
Pompey and Grassus, who were now 
consuls, his government of tho Gauls and 
Illyricum was prolonged for five years, 
namely, from 1st January 63, to the end 
of December 49. During tho following 
year (54) he Invaded Britain a second 
time. He landed In Britain at the same 
place as in the former year, defeated the 
Britons in a scries of engagements, and 
crossed the Tamesis (T/iame.^). Tlie 
Britons submitted, and promised to pay 
an annual tribute; but their subjection 
was only nominal. Caesar’s success in 
Caul excited Pompey’s lealoiiay : and tho 
death of Julia in childbirth, In 54, broke 
ono of the few jinks which kept them to- 
gether. Pompey was thus led to join 
again the aristocratleal party, by whoso 
assistance ho hoped to retain his position 
as tho chief man in the Roman state. 
The object of this party was to deprive 
Caesar of his command, and to eomiiel 
htni to come to Dome as a ]>rivate man to 
sue for the consulship, (kichar offered to 
resign his eommaud if Pompey would do 
the same; but the senate would not listen 
to any compromise. Accordingly, on 
1st Jnuuarv 49*^ tlie senate pasbod a 
resolution that C’acsar should dlslmnd his 
army by a certain day, and that if he did 
not do so, he should bo regarded as an 
enemy of the state. Two of tl le tribunes, 
M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, put their 
veto upon this resolution, but their 
opposition was set at naught, and they 
fled for refuge to Caesar’s camp. Under 
tho plea of protecting the tribunes, 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, which 
separated his province from Italy, and 
marched towards Rome. Pompey, who 
had been entrusted by the senate with the 
conduct of tho war, soon discovered how 
greatly ho had overrated his own popu- 
larity and influenee. His own troops 
deserted to his rival in crowd.? ; town after 
town In Italy opened its gates to Caesar, 
whose march was Uko a triumphal pro- 
gress. Meantime, Pompey, wdth tho 
magistrates and senators, had fled from 
Rome to tho S. of Italy, and on 17th 
March embarked for Greece. Caesar 
pursued Pompey to Brunduslum, but he 
was unable to follow him to Greece for 
w'ant of ships. Shortly afterwards he set 
out for Spain, where Pompey's legates. 
Afranius, Petreius, and varro, com- 
manded powerful armies. After defeat- 
ing Afranius and Petreius, and receiving 
the submission of Varro, Caesar returned 
to Rome, where ho had in the meantime 
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been appointed dictator by the praetor 
M. Lepidus. He resigned the dictator- 
ship at the end ot eleven days, after 
holding the consular comltia, in which he 
himself and P. Servilius Vatia Isauricus 
were elected consuls for the next year. 
At the hegiuuing of January 48, Caesar 
crossed over to Greece, where Pompey 
had collected a fonnidablo army. At 
first the campaign was in Pompey’s 
favour; Caesar was repulsed before 
Dyrrliachiiim with considerable Joss, 
and was obliged to %*etreat towards 
Thessaly. In this country on tho plains 
of Phar'^alus, or Pharsaiia, a decisive 
battle was 1 ought between the two armies 
on 9th August 48. I'oiupey was com- 
pletely defeated. Pompey lied to Egypt, 
mils lied by CJaesar, but he w'aa murdered 
bidoro Caesar arrived in tho country. 
(Sre us.) On hJs arrival in Egypt, 

Caesar became involved in a war, usually 
called tho Alexandrine War. It arose 
from tho determination of Caesar that 
Cleopatra, wdioso fascinations had won 
his lioart, should reign in common with 
her brother Pfolemy; but this decision 
was opposel b> k.he guardian^' of the 
young king, and the war wldch thus broke 
out was not liroiight to a close till tbo 
latter end of ^lareh 47. It was soon after 
this that Cleopatra had a son by Caesar, 
Caesanon. Caesar returned to Rome 
through Svria and Asia Minor, and on his 
march through Pontus, attaek<“d Phar- 
naeos, ibe son of Mithridates tho Great, 
W'ho liad assisted Pompey. Ilo defeated 
T*barnaces near Zrla with such ease, that 
lie informed the senate of bis victory by 
the words, fV/u, vidi, vici. He reached 
Rome in September (47), and before tbo 
end of the mouth set sail for Africa, wdiore 
Scipio and Cato had collected a large 
army. Tlio war was terminated by the 
defeat of the I’ompeian army at tlio battle 
of Thapsiis, on Otli April 40. Cato, 
unable to defend IJtii a, put an end to bis 
own life. Caesar returmsl to Romo in 
the latter end of July. Ho was now the 
undisputed master of the Roman world, 
but bo used his victory with the greatest 
modorntion. Unlike other conquerors in 
civil wars, ho freely forgave all wlin had 
borne arms against him, and deehired 
that lie would make no dilferenoe between 
Pomiieians and Caesarians. One of the 
most important oL his iiieasures this year 
(46) was the reformation of tho calendar. 
As the Roman year was now tlireo moiillis 
to advance of the real time, (Jaesar added 
67 days on to this year, and thus made 
the whole year eonsist of 44.5 days; and 
he guarded against a repetition of Rimilur 
errors for the future by adapting the your 
to the sun's course. Meantime tiie two 
sons of Pompey, SSextus and Giiacus, liad 
collected a new' army in Spain. Caesar 
sot out for Spain towards tho cud of the 
year, and brougiit the w'ar to a close Jiy 
the battle of Munda, on 17th March 4.5. 
Cn. Pompey was killed shortly aftcr- 
wardjB, but Sextus made good his c.scape. 


Caesar reached Romo In September, and 
entered the city in triumph. Possessing 
royal power, be now w'ished to obtain tJio 
title of king, and Antony accordingly 
offered him the diadem in public on tlie 
festival of tho Lupereaha (15th Febni- 
ary); but, seeing that tlio proposition was 
not favourably received by tho people, 
ho declined it for tho present. But 
Caesar’s power was not w ituessed without 
envy. Tho Roman aristocracy nxsolved 
to remove lilm by assassination. Tho 
conspiracy against Caesar’s life had been 
set afoot by (inssius, a personal enemy of 
Caesar’s, and there were more than sixty 
persons privy to it. Many of theso per- 
sons had been raised by Caesar to wealth 
and honour; and some of them, such as 
M. Brutus, lived with him on terms of tho 
most intimate frienilship. It lias been 
tlio jiractli'c of rlietoricians to six'ak of 
the murder of Caesar as a glorious deed, 
and to rejiresent Brutus and Cassius as 
patriots; but they cared not for the 
republic, hut only for themselves; and 
tlndr object in murdering Caesar was to 
gain power for tliemselves ami their 
party. Caesar had many warnings of his 
approaching fate, but ho disregarded 
them all. and fell by the daggers of bis 
assassins on tho Ides or 15tli of March 4 1. 
At an appointed signal the conspirators 
siuTounded him; Casca dealt Hie tirst 
blow, and tho otlicrs ciuickly drew their 
swords and attacked him; Caesar .at llrst 
defended himself, but presently sank 
pierced with wounds at the foot of Poin- 
poy’s statue. Julius Caesar was one of 
tho greatest men of antiquity. He was 
gilleil by nature with tbo most varied 
talents, and was distmgruished by extra- 
ordinary attaimrieiits In tbo most diversi- 
fied i)iirHnits. During the whole of his 
busy life lio found time for tiie oroso- 
entioii of litnratiu’c, and was the author of 
many works, tbo mniority of wliii-Ji have 
been lost. Tbo purity of bis liUtin and 
the clearness of ins stylo wertj r-iicbrated 
by tbo ancients thomselvcs, and are cou- 
spienons in lus Comvientarii ^ which aro 
his only works that have come down to 
ns. Tlioy relate the bistc ry of tbo first 
seven yeans cf tho Gallic War In seven 
books, and tbo history of tlio civil war, 
down to the commcncoment of the 
Alexandrine, in throe liooki'.. Neltlier of 
these w'orks completed the history of Uio 
(Jallie and elvil wars. The history of tbo 
former w'as coiniilctod in an (dghth book, 
which Is iisimlly ascrilu'd to Hirtiiis, and 
the history of the Alexandrine, African, 
and Hiianish wars was written in three 
sejiarate hooks, which are also ascribed 
to Hirtius, but their authorship is un- 
eertain. See. J . A . Fronde, Caesar (1879); 
C. Oman, Seven Jfomnn Statesmen (1892). 
Tho commentaries have been translated 
by T. Rico Holmes, whoso Conquest of 
Gavl (191 If and annotated edition of tho 
Gallic JFar (1914) are indispensable. 
Translations of both the Gallic War and 
Civil War have appeared in tho Oxford 
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Translation series, and In ETeryman's 
Library. 

CaesarausTusta (Saragossa) ^ the ancient 
SaUiuba, a town in (Hispauia Tarra- 
cononslB by the river Iberus. It was 
rebuilt by Julius Caesar and renamed 
after him. 

Caes&rSa, a name driven to several cities 
of the Roman empire in honour of one or 
other of the Caesars. 1. C. ADAnGAEUM, 
formerly Mazaca, also Eusebla (Kausar- 
ieh), one of the oldest cities of Asia Minor, 
stood upon Mt. Annaeus, about the centre 
of Cappadocia. When the country was 
mad© a Homan province by Tiberius 
<A.i). 1 7 ), It received the name of Caesarea. 
It was ultimately destroyed by an earth- 
quake. 2. C. Philippi, or Paneas 
(Bnnias), a city of Palestine at the 8. foot 
of Mt. Hermon, on the J ordan, Just below 
Its source, built by Philip the tetrarch, 
3 li.o.; King Agrippa called it Neronias. 
but it soon lost this name. 3. C. 
Pai^aestinae, formerly Htratonis Turris, 
an important city of Palestine, on the sea- 
coast, Just above the boundary line 
between Samaria and Galilee. It was 
suri'ounded with a wall, and decorated 
with splendid buildings by Herod the 
Grt'ut (13 B.C.), who called it Caesarea, in 
honour of Augustus. He also made a 
splendid harbour for the city. Under 
the Homans it was the capital of Palestine 
and the residence of the procurator. 4. 
O. Mauretania K, formerly lol (Zrrshell), 
a Phoenician city on the N. coast of 
Africa, with a harbour, the residence of 
King Juba, who named it Caesarea, in 
honour of Augustus. 

Caes&rion, sou of C. Julias Caesar and 
of Cleopatra, called Ptolemaeus as an 
Egyptian prince, was 6, 47 b.c. After 
the death of his mother in 30 ho w’as exe- 
cuted by order ot Augustus. 

Caes&rddQnum (Tours), chief town of 
the Turones or Turoni, subsequently 
called Turoni, on the Liger (Loire) in 
Gallia Lugdunonsis. 

Caestus. the Roman boxing-glove, a 
strap of bull’s-hide loaded with metal, 
and woimd round the hands of the 
pugilists. 

C&laotS, originally the name of part of 
the coast, and afterwards of a town on the 
N. coast of Sicily, founded by Ducetius, 
a chief of the Sicels, c. 447 R.c. 

C&l&gurrii (Calahorra), town in Spain. 
Birthplace of Quintilian. 

C&laii, brother of Zotes (ff.v.). 

C&l&niis, Athenian statuary and em- 
bosser, was a contemporary of Phidias, 
and fl. 480-460 B.o. He was famous for 
his figures of horses and for the colossal 
statue of Apollo at Apollonla Pontica 
which was thirty cubits high. 

Cal&nus, an Indian gyrnnosophlst, who 
burnt himself alive in the presence of the 
Macedonians, three months before the 
death of Alexander (323 B.c.), to whom 
he had predicted his approaching end. 

C&lftnnus, A. Atillus, consul 258 B.c., 
and dictator 249, when he carried on the 


war in Sicily. He was the first dictator 
that commanded an army out of Italy. 

C&laur4a or -!a ( Boro), small island in the 
Saronic Gulf otT the coast of Argolis and 
opposite Troezen, possessed a temple of 
Poseidon, which was regarded as an 
inviolable asylum. Hither Demosthenes 
fled to escape Antlpatcr, and here he took 
poison, 322 B.C. 

Galenas, son of Thostor, the wisest 
soothsayer among tiie Greeks at Troy, 
An oracle had declared that he should die 
if he met with A soothsayer superior to 
himself; and this came to pass at ClaroS, 
near Colophon, for here he met the sooth- 
sayer Mopsus. who predicted things ,»fhIoh 
Calchas could not. Thereupon Calchas 
died of grief. After his death he had an 
oracle in Daunia. 

Cal§ (Oporto), a port-town of the 
Galls eci In Uisjianla Tarraconensis at the 
mouth of the Dmius. From Lorto Cole 
the name of the country Portugal is sup- 
posed to have come. 

C&15d5nia, name used variously to 
destTilie the region of the Scottish 
Higlilands or the inland ports of N. 
Britain. 

Calends, the Roman name for the 1st 
of the month. 

C&lfinus, Q. Fuflus, a tribune of the 
plebs, 61 B.O., wlieu he sucrcedod in 
saving P. Clodius from condemnation for 
his violation of the mysteries of tho Bona 
Dea. In 59 he was prnetor, and was an 
active partisan of Caesar, In whose service 
he remained until Caesar’s death (44). 
After this event Caleuiis joined M. 
Antony, and commanded Antony’s 
legions In the N. 4 )f Italy. 

Gales (Calvi)y chief town in Campania, 
on tlio Via liatina. ft was celebrated for 
its excellent wine and pottery. 

Ckllgula, Homan emperor, a.d. 37-41, 
son of Germaiiiciis and Agrippina, was b. 
A.D. 12, and was brought up among tho 
legions in Germany. His real name was 
Gaius Caesar, and he was always called 
Gains by his contemporaries; Caligula 
was a diminutive nickname (» bootikins) 
given him by the soldiers from his wear- 
ing in his boyhood small caligaet or 
soldiers* boots. Ho gained tho favour of 
Tiberius, who raised him to ofllces of 
honour, and held out to him hopes of tho 
succession. On the death of Tiberius 
(37), which was either caused or acceler- 
ated by Caligula, the latter succeeded to 
the throne. He was saluted by tho 
people with the greatest enthusiasm as 
the son of Germanicus. His first acts 
gave promise of a Just and benofleent 
reign. But at the end of eight months 
his conduct became suddenly changed. 
After a serious illness, which probably 
weakened his mental powers, he appears 
as a sanguinary and licentious madman. 
In his madness he built a temple to him- 
self as Jupiter Latlarls, and appointed 
priests to attend to his worship. He also 
caused trouble in Judea by threatening to 
erect bis statue for worship in tho Temple. 
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(See Philo, 3.) His extravaganco was 
monstrous. To replenish the treasury he 
exhausted Italy and Rome by his extor- 
tions, and thoD, in 39, marohod into Gaul, 
which he plundered. With his troops ho 
advanced to the ocean, os if intending to 
cross over into Britain ; ho drew them up 
In battle array, and then gave them the 
signal — to collect shells, which he called 
the spoils of conquered Ocean. The 
Roman world at Icn^h grew tired of such 
a mad tyrant. Four months after his 
return to tho city, on aith January 41, 
he was murdcped by Cassius Ghaerea, 
tribune of a praetorian cohort, Cornelius 
t^abisus, and others. His wife Caesonia 
and his daughter wore likewise put to 
death. See J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The 
Emperor, Gaius (1934). 

Call&Us« town of Moosia, on tho Black 
Sea, origrnally a colony of Miletus, and 
afterwards of Heraclon. 

Calllas and Hippdnicus, inernhers of a 
noble Athenian family, celebrated for 
their wealth. They enioved tho heredi- 
tary dignity of torch -hearer at tho 
Eleusinlan mysteries. The first member 
of this fam/’y note wai Callias, 

who fought at the battle of Marathon, 
490. Ho was ambassador from Athens 
to Artttxerxes, and negotiated a peace 
with Persia, 449, on terms most humili- 
ating to the latter. On his return to 
Athens, he was accused of having taken 
bribes, and was condemiK'd to a fine of 
fifty talents. His son Hipponioiis was 
killed at the battle of Deliiira in 424. It 
was his divorced wife, and not his widow, 
whom Pericles married. His daughter 
Hlpparete was married to Alclblados. 
Callias, son of this Hlpponicus by tho 
lady who married Pericles, dissipated all 
his ancestral wealth on sophists, flat- 
terers, and women. The scene of 
Xenophon’s Banquet and also that of 
Plato's Proiagorae, Is laid at tJie house of 
this Calllafl, the spendthrift. 

Callior&tes, one of the architects of the 
Parthenon. 

Calllm&chus, Alexandrine grammarian 
and poet, was a nativo of Cyreno in 
Africa, lived at Alexandria In the roigus 
of Ptolemy Phlladelphus and Euergetes, 
and was cataloguer of the famous lihrary 
of Alexandria, from c. 2C0 b.c. until his 
death c. 240. Among his pupils wore 
Eratosthenes, Aristophaucs of Byzan- 
tium, and Apollonius Rhodlus. He 
wrote numerous works on an Inflnite 
variety of subjects, but of these we 
possess only some of his poonis, which 
are characterized by labour and learning. 
Among fragments which have come to 
light on Egyptian papyri, tho chief Is part 
of a poem in four books on tlio origins 
of various local rituals. His writings had 
very great Influence, ospoolally on tho 
tendencies of tho Alexandrian school of 
poets. The poems of Callimachus have 
been translated In the Loeb Library by 
A. W. Malr (1921); also by Q. M. Young 
(1034). 


GalUnus, of Ephesus, tho earliest Greek 
elerfao poet, probably fl. c, 700 B.o. 
Only one of his elegies survives. 

Callldpfi. See under Mubae. 

Callippus of Cyzicus (c. 370-300 B.c.), 
a great Greek astronomer and friend of 
Aristotle. 

Callirrh68: 1. Daughter of Aclielous 
and wife of Alomaoon ((?.v.). 2. Daughter 
of Scamander, wife of Tros, and mother 
of Hus and Ganymedos. 

Callirrh6fi, afterwards called Ennea- 
crounos or the ‘Nine Springs,’ because 
Its water was distributed by nine pipes, 
was the most celebrated well In Athens, 
situated in the S.E. part of the city. It 
still retains its ancient name CalUrhoe, 

Callisth6n6s, of Olynthus. nephew and 
pupil of Aristotle, aocompanied Alex- 
ander the Great to Asia. He was accused 
of being privy to the plot of Ilormolaus 
to aHsassiiiate Alexander; and after being 
kept in chains for seven months, was 
cither put to death or died of disease. 
Only fragments of his works survive. 

Gallistd, Arendiau nymph, hence called 
Nonacrina virgo, from Nouacrls, a moun- 
tain in Arcadia, was a companion of 
Artemis In tho olia'^o. She was beloved 
by Zeus, who inctaruorpluiHed her Into a 
shc-bcar. But Hera caused Artemis to 
slay Calllsto during the chase. Zeus 
placed ( •allisto ainoug the stars under the 
name of Arctos, or the Bear. Another 
legend was that (^allisto, changed by 
Zeus into a she-bear, was hunted and 
killed by her son. Areas ig.v.). 

Callistr&tus, Greek rhetfirieian (third 
century b.c.), author of descriptions of 
fourteen statues by famous artists. 
Trans. A. Fairbanks (Loeb, 1931). 

Calp6 {(fibraltar): 1. Mountain in tho 
S. of Spain on the straits between tho 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. This and 
Mt. Abyla, opposite to it on the African 
coast, wore called tho Columns of Her- 
cul€5S. 2. River, promontory, and town 
on the coast of Bitliynia. 

Calpurnia, daugliter of L. Calpumlus 
Plso, consul 68 u.f’., and last wife of 
the dictator Caesar, to whom she 
was married In 59. She survived her 
husband. 

Calpurnia Gens, plebeian, pretended to 
be descended from Calpus, a son of 
Numa. PTHO. 

CalpurniuB Sloulus, T., Roman poet 
(fl. first century a.T).). Wrote seven 
eclogues In imitation of Theocritus. Ed. 
with prose traus., J. W. and A. M. Dnff 
(Loeb, 1934). 

Calvinus, Cn. Domltius, tribune of the 
plebs, 50 B.O., when he supported Blbulus 
against Caesar, praetor 5G, and consul 53, 
through the Influence of Pompey. He 
took an active part in the civil war as one 
of Caesar’s generals. 

C&li)cadnus, river of Cilicia Traohela, 
navigable u'^ far os Seleucia. 

C&lydnae: 1. Two Islands off tho coast 
of Troas. 2. Group of Islands off the 
coast of Carla, belongrlng to tho Sporadoe. 
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The largest of them was called Calydna, 
afterwards Calymna. 

Caii^ddn, ancient town of Aetolla W. 
of tho Evenus in the land of the Ciiretes, 
said to have been founded by Aetolus or 
Ills son Calydon. In tho neiglibourhood 
took place tho liuiit of the Calydoniaii 
boar. (A’ccMklkagku, 1.) The inhabit- 
ants wore removed by Augustus to 
NIcopolls. In tho Roman pools wo find 
CedydoniSt a woman of Actolia, l.c. 
DelanJra, daughter of Oeneus, king of 
Calydon: Calydonius hcroa, i.e. Meleager: 
Calydoniua amnis, t.o. tho Aeheloua 
sepanitfng Aoaruania and Aetolia, be- 
cause Calydon was tho clilef town of 
Aetolia: Calydonin rvatm, i.e. Apulia, 
bocauso DiomeJoH, grandson of Oeneus, 
king of Calydon, aftervMirds obtained 
Apulia us his kingdom . 

G&lypso, a nymph inhabiting the island 
of OgygJa, on which Uljs.ses (q.v.) was 
shipwrecked. 

Cam&rlna, town on tho S. coast of 
Sicily, at tho mouth of tho Hipparis, 
foimded by Syracuse, 51)9 u.c. It was 
several times destroyed bv Syracuse; 
and in tho first Punic it was taken 
bj^ tho Homans. 

CambysSs: 1. Father of Cyrus (q.v.) the 
Great. 2. Second king of Persia, suc- 
ceeded his father C^’yrus, and reigned 
629-521 B.o. In 625 ho conquered 
Egypt; but was unsuccessful in eiLpcdi- 
tions against tho Ammonkius and against 
the Ethiopians. On liis return to Mc*in- 
phis ho treated the Egyptians with groat 
oniclty, and slew their god Apis wltJi his 
owu hands. Ho also acted tyrannically 
towards his own family and the I’crsians 
in general. Ho caused Ills own brother 
Sinerdis to be murdered; but a Mugian 
personated the deceased prince, and set 
up a claim to tho throne. Canihyscs 
forthwith set out ffom Egypt against this 
, 'pretender, but d. at Syria, at a place 
named Ecbatana, of an accidental wound, 
622. 

C&mSnae, fountain nymphs, belonging 
to the religion of ancient Italy, although 
some accounts Identify them with tho 
Muses. Tiiey had a grove and sacred 
spring near the l^orta ( apeiui at Home. 

C&m6rinum or Cainarlnum, more 
anciently CaVners (Camcrino), town in 
Umbria, on tho borders of Piceimm, and 
subsequently a Honuin colony. 

G&mSrinus, Homan poet, contemporary 
wltli Ovid, wrote a poem on tho capture 
of Troy by Ilercules. 

G&m!cus, an ancient town of the Siconl 
on tho S. coast of Sicily, occupied the site 
of the citadel of Agrigentum (g.v.). 

Gfimilla, daughter of Kiug Metabus of 
the Volsclan town of Privernum, was ono 
of the swift-footed servants of Diana. She 
assisted Turnus against Atuicns, and alter 
slaying numbeh* of the Trojans w^as at 
length killed by Ai*uns (Virgil, Aen. 
xl). 

C&miUus, M. FQrlus, one of the groat 
heroes of the Homan, republic. Ho was 


censor 403 B.C., In which year Livy 
erroneously places his first consular 
tribunate. He was consular tribune six 
diflerent years and dictator five times 
during his life. In his first dictatorship 
(391)) lie gained a glorious victory over the 
Faliscans and PMdeuates, took Veil, and 
entered Home In triumph. Five years 
afterwards (391) he was accused of having 
made an unfair distribution of tho booty 
of Veli, and went 'v^duntarily into exile 
at Ardca. Next year (390) tho Gauls 
under iJrennus Wiok Homo, and laid siege 
to Ard<*a. The Homans In the Capitol 
recalled Camillns, and appointed him 
dictator in his absence. Camlllus l-'rstily 
collected an army, attniikcd tho Ganls, 
niid defeated them completely. His 
fellow citizens saluted him as the second 
Honmliis. In 307 he was dictator a fifth 
time, and though 80 years of age, he 
eompletely defeated the Gauls, He d. of 
tho jiestilenee, 305. 

Campania, district of Italy, separated 
from Latium (w hich, however, it included 
after Augustus) by the river JdrJs, and 
Ironi Tmc ania at a later time by the river 
Silarus, though in tho time of Augustus it 
did not extenil further S. than the pro- 
montory of Minerva. In still earlier 
(lines tlio Agcr Camjaimis ineliidod only 
tho country round Capua. Camiiama Is 
a volcanic country, to which clrcimi- 
stanco it WHS mainly Indebted for Its 
extraordinary fertility. The scenery 
and tbe climato procured for Campania 
tho epithet Fdix. It was tlio favourite 
retreat in summer of the Homan nobles. 
{See also Baiak.) 

Campi Raudli, plain in tlic N. of Italy, 
near Vercollao, whfllre Monus and Caluliis 
defeated tbe CMmbri, 101 p.f\ 

Campus Martins, the 'Plain of iSTars,* 
frequently called Campus simply, was tho 
N.W. portion of the plain lying in tho 
bond of the Tiber, outside tho walls of 
H()mo. I’lio Circus Flaininius in tlio S. 
gave its name to a portion of t he plain. 
Tho Campus IMartius belonged to tho 
Tarquius, and wais consecrated to Mars 
upon the expulsion of the kings. Here 
the Homan youtlis performed their 
gymnastic and warlike exoi cises, and hero 
the cornitia of tho cciitnrIcH w'ore licld. 
At a Inter time it W7is surrounded by 
porticoes, temples, and other iniblic 
buildings. It was included within the 
city walls by Aurelia u. 

CamulddQnum {Colchcater), tho capital 
of tho Trinohantes in Bntiiin, and tho 
first Homan colony in the island, founded 
by the emperor Claudius, a.d. 43. TJiero 
are important remains, including a 
Mithrooum. 

Candaefi, queen of tho Ethiopians of 
Moroe, invaded Egypt 25 b.c., but was 
driven hack and defeated by Petronlus, 
tbe Homan governor of Egypt. Her 
name was common to all the queens of 
Actliiopia. 

Candaul§B. also railed Myrsilus, last 
Hcraclid king of Lydia. He exposed 
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his wife to Gyges (q,v.), whereupon she 
compelled Gysres to put him to death. 

CanSphdri, tho title ?iven to certain 
hlffh-born maidens at Athens, who 
carried the sacred baskets at the Pana- 
thenalc festival. 

G&nldla. whose real name wc.s Gratldia, 
was a Neapolitan courtesan, beloved by 
Horace; but when she doHcrtcd him, he 
revenged himself by holding her up to 
contempt as an old sarocrcss. 

Canis, the constellation of tho Great 
Dog. The most importv^t star in this 
constelhition was mimed Cauls or 
Canicula, and also Sirius. Tho dies 
canicvfftres wore as proverbial for the 
licat of tho weather among the Romans 
OR are tho dog-days among ourselves. 
Tlie constellation of the LiUle Dog was 
called Procyon, literally translated 
Antecanls, because in Greece this con- 
stellation rises heliacally before the Great 
Dog. When Bootes was regarded as 
leariiis {see AutTOfl), l^rocyon became 
Mu ora, the dog of lead us. 

Cannae, village in Apulia, situated 
on the Autidus in an extensive plain, 
memorable for t a <<^ff>at of the Romans 
by riaimibal v»lG n.c. A large military 
cemetery has been found near by. 

C&ndpus, city on the Egyptian coast, 
2 miles K. of Alexandria. It was cele- 
brated for a temple of Scrapis, for com- 
inoiv’e, aiijl for luxury. 

Caiitabri, wurlikt* pcofib* in the N. of 
Si)ain, bounded on tho AN . liy the Astiitv- . 
and on the E. by tho A^asciuies. I’Iicn 
wx're subdued bj’’ Augustus after several 
years (J 2 rj-iu n.c.). 

Canth&rus (Gk. Kdvdapos), a largo, wldc- 
Iv'llied drinking vessel, with handles; a 
tankard. 

CaiUiuni, district of Britain, nearly the 
same as lljc luoilern Kent (but ineludcd 
Londmium (7 r.) ). 

Canii 6 lum {('anosa), town in Apnlin, on 
the Autidus, founded by Diomede^.. It 
Avas a Greek colony, and b(*tli (ireok and 
Osean were hpoken there in tho time tif 
Horace. It was oele]»raL<*d for mules and 
woollen maniifju‘tufe.s, but its water- 
supply W 7 W dcllclcnt. 

Ciip&neus, son of Hipponoiis, and one 
of the seven heroes wdio luarohed against 
^J’hebes. lie was struck by Zens with 
lightning, as ho w'as si alliig the w^alls of 
Thebes, because he had dared to defy the 
god. While his body was burning, his 
wife Evadno lcni)c(l into the flames and 
destroyed herself. 

Ciipella. See Capka. 

C&pSna, ancient Etruscan town founded 
hy Veil ; it subsequently liecame a Jtoman 
municipmm. In its territory was the 
celebrated grove and temple of Fcronia 
ig.v.) on the small river ('apciias. 

C&phereus {Capo d'Oro), promontory 
on the H.E. of Euboea, where the Greek 
fleet was wrecked on its return from 
Troy. 

Gaplto, G. Atelus, an eminent Roman 
Jurist, who gained the favour of both 


Augrustus and Tlberlua by flattery. 
Caplto and his contemporary Labeo were 
reckoned the highest legal authorities of 
their day, and were the founders of two 
legal schools, Sabinlan and ProcuUan 
respectively. 

G&pito, G. Fontfilus, a friend of M. 
Antony, accompanied Maecenas to 
Brundlsium, 38 n.c., when the latter was 
sent to elTect a reconciliation between 
Ootavianus and Antony. 

C&plt61inus Mons. See Capitolium 
and Roma. 

Gapitdllum, the temple of Jupiter 
Optlmus Maximus at Romo, was situated 
on the S.W. summit of the Mons C'aiiito- 
linus, so called on account of the temple. 
The site of tho temple is now covered in 
port by the Palazzo CaffareUi, wdiilo the 
N. summit, which was formerly the Arx, 
Is occupied by the church of Ara Coeli. 
The building of it was comineneod by tho 
Tarqulns, but it was not dedlentod till 
the first year of the republic, /iOl) n.c., by 
the consul Tarqulniiis (k)llatinus. It was 
burnt down In the civil wars. 83, and 
twice afterwards in tho time of tho 
emperors. After its third do'^truction m 
tho reign of Titus It was again rebuilt bv 
Domltiaij vvitli greater splendom* than 
before. The Capitol coiituiruMl tlireo 
eells under the same roof: the middle cell 
was the torai)le of Jupiter, lienee des- 
cribed us media <pii sedef. nede Dens, and 
on either side were the cells of Ids atten- 
dant deities, Juno and Minerva. Tho 
Capitol was on© of the most imposing 
buildings at Rome, and was adorned as 
befitted tho majesty of tho king of tlio 
gods. It was in tho form of a sipiaro, 
nnmoly 300 feet on each side, and was 
approached by a flight of 100 steps. Tho 
gates were of bronze, and the ceilings and 
tiles gilt. In tho CaiuLol were kojit the 
Sibyllnio books. lliTe the consuls upon 
entering on tlielr olflee offered saenfioes 
and took their vows; and hilUci* the vic- 
torious general, who entered I’.t city In 
ti-jumph, was ciuTied in hn triuiophal car 
to return thanks to the fat ln'r of i he gods. 
Tho Capitidine hill (whmh, like tho otiicr 
hills of Rome, had its contour much 
nllerert by cutting awav and levelling) 
consisteil of a central i>art, flanked b^^ 
two neirlv eijnnl hi ighls. Itotween tho 
Arx and the < .l|•llo||UMl (S.VV. summit) 
hiy the Asi/Ihi'i loimded by Romulus. 
The. Ch pi toll 11 III was in early times known 
also as the Mons Tarpents; but in later 
times tlio name liupes Tarpeia was 
applied to one portion of the cliff only. 
In one jiarl of this cliff are many rock- 
chamhers excavated ; these extended 
under the great temple of J up Iter. They 
were used as secret lreaburl(‘s. See 'r. 
Ashby and S. l^latncr. Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome (19211). 

Capp&docia, a district of Asia Minor 
to which different boundaries were 
assigned at different times. Under the 
Persian empire it included tho whole 
country inhabited by a peonle of Syrian 
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orlffln, who were oalled (from their com- 
plozion) White Syrians (Leiicosyri), and 
also Cappadoccs. Their country em- 
braced the whole N.£!. part of Asia 
Minor. E. of the rirer Halys, and N. of 
Mt. Tauru^ which was afterwards 
divided Into Pontus (q.v.) and Cappadocia 
Proper. When this division took place 
Is uncertain, but we find that under the 
Persian empire the whole country was 
governed by a line of hereditary satraps, 
who eventually became independent 
kinsfs. At a later period Cappadocia 
Proper was governed by a lino of indo- 

f >erident monarohs. In a.d. 17 Arche- 
aiis, the last king, died at Rome, and 
Tiberius made Cappadocia a Roman 
province. The emtJcrora kept studs of 
racehorses there, and there were Impor- 
tant mines of quartz, salt, and silver. 

C&pra, Cftpra, .or C&pella, the brightest 
star in the constellation of the Auriga, or 
Charioteer, Is said to have been orlginaUy 
the nymph or goat who nursed the Infant 
Zeus in tJreto. {See Amalthea.) 

C&prSae (Capri), a small Island off 
Campaniajat the entrance of the Gulf of 
Putooli. The scenery is beautiful, and 
the climate genial. Here Tiberius lived 
the last ten years of his reign ; later it was 
a plaoo of banishment. 

C&prloornua, the Ooai, a sign of the 
Zodiac, is said to have fought with 
Jupiter against the Titans. 

Capsa. a strong and ancient olt 3 ' In the 
S.W. of Ryzacona, in N. Africa, in a 
fertile oasis. In the war with Jugurtha 
it was destroyed by Marius but after- 
wards rebuilt. 

Capda, the chief city of Carniianla, 
either founded or colonized by the 
Etruscans. It became at an early period 
the most luxurious city in the SS. of Italy. 
Its warlike neighbours, the Samidtes, 
made frequent attempts upon it, some- 
times with success. (Japun, in 343 B.C.. 
placed Itself under the protection or 
Rome. It revolted to Hannibal after 
the battle of Cannae, 2 IB, but was taken 
by the Romans in 211, and never 
recovered Its former prosperity. It was 
famous for perfumes ami bronze work, 
and there ewe remains of a wonderful 
Mlthraeum. 

C&pj^s: 1. Son of Assaracus, and father 
ofAnchlses. 2. A comj)tiiilon of Aeneas, 
from whom Capua was said to have 
derived Its name. 

Cftr&oalla, emperor of Rome, a.d. 211- 
217, was son of Septlmius Sevorus, and 
was b. at Lyons, a.d. 188. Uls proper 
name was M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
Caracalla was a nickname derived from a 
long tunic worn by the Gauls, which he 
adopted as his favourite dress after he 
became emperor. Ho accompanied his 
father to Britain In 208 ; and on the death 
of Sevenia, at York, 211, Caracalla and 
ids brother Geta succeeded to the throne, 
according to their father’s arrangements. 
He assassinated his brother Geta, and, 
with him, many bf the most distinguished 


men In the state. He added extravagance 
to cruelty; and he visited the eastern and 
western provinces of the empire, for the 
purposes of extortion and plunaer. He 
was about to set out on further expedi- 
tions across the Tigris, but was murdered 
at Edessa by Macrlnus, the praetorian 
prefect. Caracalla gave to all free 
inhabitants of the empire the name and 
privileges of Roman citizens. 

C&raot&cus, king of the BUmes In 
Britain, bravely defended his country 
against the llj^omans In the reign of 
Claudius. He was at length defeated, 
and fled for protection to Cartlsinandua, 
quecn of the Rriga/ites ; but she betrayed 
him to the Romans, who carried him to 
Rome, A.D. 51. When brought before 
Claudius, he addressed the emperor 
In so noble a manner that the latter par- 
doned him. 

C&r&lis or C&r&let {Cagliari), the chief 
town of Bardlnia. 

C&r&nus, a descendant of Heracles, is 
said to have settled at Erl ossa, In Mace- 
donia, with an Argive colony, c. 760 b.o., 
and to have hecoiixe the founder of tho 
dynasty of Macedonian kings. 

Carbo, tho name of a family of the 
Papiiia gens. 1. 0. Papjkjub Cabbo, 
orator, and a man of grt‘al talents, but of 
in» principle. He was one of tho tlirce 
conimis-iiruiers or triumvirs for carrying 
into ellect the agrarian law of Tib. 
Gracchus. Afi-or the death of C. Gracchus 
(121 B.O.), ho deserted the popular i)arty, 
and In his consuLsliip (120) undertook the 
defence of Opiinlus, who had murdered 
C. Gracchus. In 119 Carbo was accused 
by Tj. Liciiiius prassus ; and ho put an end 
to his life. 2. Cn. Papibiub Cakbo, one 
of the leaders of the Marian party. He 
was thrice oonsul. In 82 ho carried on 
war against Sulla, but he was obliged to 
fly to Sicily, where ho was put to death 
by Vompoy. 

Carc&so (Carcojimnne), town In Gallia 
Narboneusls. 

Cardda, a Roman divinity, presiding 
over tljo lunges of doors, that Is, over 
family life. 

Carduohl, warlike people, probably the 
Kurds of modoru times, dwelt In the 
mountains between Assyria and Armenia 
{Mts. of Kurdwlon). 

Carla, a district of Asia Minor, in Its 
S.W. corner. It is Intersected by low 
mountain chains, running out far into the 
sea In long promontories forming gulfs 
along the coast and Inland valleys that 
were fertile and well watered. The chief 
products of the coimtry were corn, wine, 
oil, and figs. The coast was inhabited 
chiefly by Greek colonists. The native 
Inhabitants wore Caria, ns, a people allied 
to tho Lydians and Myslans. Tho 
Greeks considered the people mean and 
stupid, even for slaves. The coimtry 
was governed by a race of native princes, 
who flxed their abode at Halicarnassus. 
These princes were subject allies of Lydia 
and Persia, and some of them rose to 
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^eat distinction In WAf And ptAcB. {See 
alfto Abtemibia and Mausolus.) Under 
the Romans, Caria formed a part of the 
tjrovince of Asia. 

C&rfnuB, M. AurSlIus, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 284-5, the elder of tho two sons 
of Cams. He was slain in a battle 
af?ainst Diocletian by some of liis own 
oflieers. 

Carm&nia, province of tho ancient 
Persian empire. • 

Carmelus (Carmel), a range of moun- 
tains in ] Palestine. « 

Carna, Homan divinity, regarded as tho 
protector of tho physical well-being of 
man. Ilor festival was ('olcb rated 1st 
June, and was believed to havo been 
instituted by Brutus in tho first year 
of tho republic. Ovid confounds this 
goddess with Carden, (q.v.). 

CarnBa (derived fr(tni Kapv6i, ‘a ram*), 
a festival held at Sparta in the month 
Carneus (Aug. -Sept.), in honour of the 
ram god, Apollo Cariieios. Tho old 
ram god was jirobably worshipped in 
Laconia before the Dorian invasion, and 
tho Dorians, taking over his wor.ship from 
tlio conquered Ti{'( 'if' Idcntllied liim witli 
their Apollo under -the title of Carnenn 
Apollo. Cf. Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, 
vol. ill, p. 332. 

CarnB&des, ScepUo philosopher, ft. at 
Cyrene c. 213 u.c., wa.s the founder of the 
third or Now Academy at Athens, and a 
strenuous opponent of the Stoios. In 
155 he was sent to Romo, with Diogenes 
and Critolaus, by i.he Athenlaiis, to 
d(5procato the fine of 600 talents which 
had been Imposed on the Atlienians for 
the destruction of Oropus. At Pome ho 
was famed for his philosophical de- 
clamations. Ho d. in 128, at tho ago 
of 85. 

Garni, Celtic people, N. of tho Veneti, 
in the Alpes Carnicae. 

Carnuntum, Celtic town In Upper 
rannoniia, on the Danube, JC. of Vindo- 
bona (Vienna), subsequently a Roman 
colony. Until a.d. 10 it belonged to 
Noricmin. 

Carnutes or -I, a pow’crfiil pcojilo in tho 
centre of Gaul, between tJio IJgcr and 
Sequana: their capital was Geii.ibum 
(q.v.) (Orleans). 

Carp&tes, also called .Mpea Bastarnteao 
(Carjjathian AJounUuns), tho mountains 
separating Dacia from Sunnatia. 

Carp&thus (Srarpanto), i.sland between 
Crete and Rhodes. 

CarpBtani, powerful people in ITispnnl.a 
Tarraconensis, with a fertile territory on 
the rivers Anas and Tagus. 

Carpi ^ or Carplani, (ierinan people 
between the Carpathian mountains and 
the Danube. 

Carrae or Carrhae, the Ilaran or 
ChaiTan of tho Hcrlptures, a city of 
OsrotJne, in Mesopotamia, wiiere Crassus 
met his death after his defeat by tho 
Parthiana, 53 n.c. 

CarsB61i (Carsoli), town of tho Acqui, in 
Xatium, colonized by the Homans. 

D 


Carteia (also Carthaca, Carp la. Car- 
peasus). Se-e Taktkssus. 

Carthago, Magna Carthago (N.E. of 
Tunis), celebrated city of the ancient 
world, stood in the recess of a large bay, 
in the middle of the northernmost part of 
tho N. coast of Africa. The coast of this 
part of Africa has been much altered by 
tho deposits of the river Bagrtulas, and 
tho sand which is driven seawards by the 
N.W. winds. The old peninsula upon 
which Carthage stood was about 30 miles 
m circumference, and the city Itself, in 
tho height of its glory, measured about 
15 miles round. Carthage was founded 
by tho Phoenicians of Tyre, according to 
tr.iditlon, about 100 years before the 
building of Rome. The mythical account 
of its foundation is given under Dido (Q.v.). 
Tho part of tlio city first built was called, 
in the IMiooiiician language, IloHra, i.e. a 
casllc, which was corruptod by the Greeks 
into liyTBa, I o. a hide, and henoo probably 
arose the story of tho way In which tho 
natives were choat<*d out of the ground. 
Ah the city gri'w, tho Ryrsa formed tho 
citadel. Cothon wns tho inner harbour, 
and was used for slniis of war: tlio outer 
Imrhour, divided from it by a tongue of 
land 300 feet wide, was tho station for the 
merchant ships. Beyond tho fortifica- 
tions was a large suburb, called Magalla. 
Tho population of Carthage at tlio time 
of tho third Punic War is stated at 
700,000. Tho constitution of ('arthago 
was an ollgarcliy. The two cliicf magis- 
trates, called suffetes, apjiear to have 
been elected for life. The generals and 
forc'ign governors were distinct from the 
fiiifTctcs; but the two ofllccs wore some- 
times united in the same person. Tho 
governing body was a senate, partly 
hereditary and partly elective, within 
wdiich there was a select liody of 100 or 
104, called Geriisia, whoso cliief otlloo was 
to control the magl.stratcs and generals. 
linin)rLaut niiestions, ospeciallj those on 
which the senate and tho 8uh^^tes dirt- 
agreed, were referred to a general 
asseinblv of tho citizens. Toe chief 
occupations of tho pcoplo w'oro commerce 
and agriculture. Tho Cartliagimans 
became the rivals of the xComaus, and 
the tiireo Punic wvirs resulted. Tho llrst 
la.st<*d from 204 to 242 B.c., and resulted 
in tho loss tf) Carthago of Sicilv and tho 
Lipari islands. The second, which W'as 
tlio decisive contest, began with tlio siege 
of Saguntum (218), and terminated (201) 
with the peace, by which Carthago was 
stripped of all her power. (See also 
Hannibal.) The third began and ter- 
minated In 140, by tho capture and 
destruction of Carthage. It remained in 
ruins for thirty years. At the end of that 
time a colony w^as established on the old 
site by tho Gracchi, which continued till 
tho times of Julius and Augustus, under 
whom a new city was built, with the name 
of Golonla Carthago. It became the first 
city of Africa, and occupied an important 
place in ecclesiastical as well as In civil 
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hifltoiT. It was taken by the Vandals in 
A.D. 489, retaken by Bollsarlus in 633, 
and destroyed by the Arab conquerors in 
697. The Carthasdnlans are frequently 
called Poenl by the Latin writers on 
account of their Phoonlcl^jiD origin. See 
Bosworth Smith, Carthage and the 
Carthaainiana\ H. P. Hurd, T/ie Topo- 
graphy of Punic Carthage (1934). 

Carth&go N6va (Cartagen^, town on the 
E. ooaat of Hlspania Torraconensis, 
foundc^d by tho Carthaginians under 
Hasdrubal, 223 n.c., and subscquontly 
oolonizod by tho Romans. It Is situated 
on a promontory aud possesses a fine 
harbour. 

C&ruB, M. Aurfillus, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 282-3, succeeded Probus. Ho was 
engaged in a successful military expedi- 
tion in Persia, when he was struck dead 
by lightning. If not by tho praotoiia.ii; 
prefect Aper. 

C&rj^aa, town in Laconia near the 
borders of Arcadia. Female figures 
employed in architecture instead of 
lllars wore called Caryatides. These 
gures were iiossibly so called in com- 
memoration of the dance of tho Lace- 
daemonian virgins in honour of Artemis 
at tho ancient festival at the temple of 
Artemis Caryatls at Caryae. 

Casoa, P. ServTllus, tribune of the plcbs, 
43 n.o., and one of Caesar’s assassins. 

C&sillnum, town In Campania near 
the modern Capua, celebrated for its 
defence against Hannibal, 210 n.c. 

C&slnum {San Oermano), town in 
Latlum on the Caslnue. Its citadel 
oooupled the same site as the celebrated 
abbey of Monte Casslno. 

G&bIus: 1. {El Kaiieh), mountain on 
the ooast of Egypt, E. of PoluHliim, with a 
temple of Jupiter on Its summit. Here 
also was tho grave of Pompey. 2. {Jebel 
Akra), raoimtalu on the coast of Syria, S. 
of Antioch and the Cronies. 

CaarnSna, town in Sicily, founded by 
Syracuse c. 043 B.c. 

Casplae Portae or Pylae, the Caspian 
Oates, the name given to several passes 
through tho mountains round the Cas- 
pian. The principal of these were near 
the ancient Rhagae or Arsacla. Being 
a noted and central point, distances were 
reckoned from it. 

GaspU, certain Scythian tribes around 
tho Caspian Sea. 

Oasplf Montes {Elburz MU.)^ a namo 
applied generally to the whole range of 
ipountalns which surround the Caspian 
Sea. 

Casplum Mare {Caspian Sea), also 
called Hyrcanlum, Albauuin, and Scythi- 
oum, all names derived from the people 
who lived on its shores, a great salt-water 
lake in Asia. 

CaBsander, son of Antlpater. His 
father, on ^^his deathbed (319 B.c.), 
appointed Polysperchon regent, and con- 
ferred upon Cassander only the secondary 
dignity of cliiliarch. Being dissatisfied 
with this arrangement, Cassander deter- 


mined to carry on war with Polysperchon. 
First he formed an alliance with Ptolemy 
and Antlgonus, and next defeated 
Olympias and put her to death. After- 
wards ho joined Seleucus, Ptolemy, and 
Lysimaclms In their war against Antl- 
gonus. This war was on the whole un- 
favourable' to Cassander. In 306 Cas- 
sandor took the title of king. But It was 
not until tho year 301 that the battle of 
Ipsus put Cassander in possession of 
Macedonia aud (ireece. He d. of dropsy 
in 297. See Cambridge Ancient History, 
vols. vl, vii. ^ 

Cassandra, daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and twin sister of Helenus. 
When she grew up her beauty persuaded 
Apollo to confer upon her the gift of 
prophecy, upon her promising to comply 
with his desires ; but when she had become 
possessed of the prophetic art, she refused 
to fulfil her promise. Thereupon the god 
ordained that, no one should believe her 
prophecies. On the capture of Troy she 
fled into tho sanctuary of Athena, but was 
torn away from tho statue of the goddess 
by Ajax, son of Oilous. On tho division 
of the booty, Cassandra fell to the lot of 
Agamemnon, who took her with him to 
Mycenae. Here she woe killed by 
Clytemnestra. She was subsequently 
deified. 

CassT6dorus, Magnus Aurelius, a dis- 
tinguished statesman, aud one of the few 
men of learning at tho downfall of the 
Western Empire, was h. c. a.d. 487. Ho 
enjoyed tho confidence of Theodorlc the 
Great and his successors, and conducted 
for a long series of years tho government 
of tho Ostrogothlo kingdom. Casslo- 
dorus wrote. Insides other works, a 
history of tho Goths {Historia Oothica) 
which is now unfortunately lost; we 
possess It only In the form of an epitome 
by Jordancs. His collection of letters, 
though they possess no literary merit, is 
full of historical interest. The last tlilrty 
years of a long life he spent Jn monastlo 
rotireiiiont during which he wrote his 
Insiihdioiies : d. 583. No easily accessible 
edition of his complete works exists, 
Tho Institutioncs were edited by R. A. B. 
Mynors in 1937. See T. Hodgkin’s 
trana. of the Letters (1880). 

CBBsI6p6a f)r Cassidpe. mother of Andro- 
meda. She was afterwards placed among 
the stars. 

GaBsiterldos, or Tin Islands : used loosely 
In antiquity for (as is probable) Britain 
and the adjacent islands, including, 
perhaps, Ireland. See II. F. Tozer, 
History of Ancient Geography (1935), 
pp. 37-8. 

Gasslus, the name of one of the most 
distinguished of tho Roman geutes. The 
most famous holders of the name were: 
1. O. Cabs. Longinus, the murderer of 
Julius Caesar. In 63 b.c. he was quaestor 
of Crass 118 , In his campaign against the 
Parthlans, in which he greatly distin- 
guished himself, gaining an Important 
victory over them In 62, and again in 
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6\. In 49 he was tribune of the plebs, 
Joined the aristocratical party In the civil 
war, fled with Pompey from Rome, and 
after the battle of Pharsalla surrendered 
to Caesar. He was not only pardoned 
by Caesar, but In 44 was made praetor, 
and the province of Syria was promised 
him for the next year. But Cassius had 
never oea^sod to bo Caesar’s enemy ; It was 
he who formed the cf«ispira<;y aKoInst the 
dictator’s life, and gained over M. Brutus 
to the plot. After the death of Caesar, 
on 15th March 44, Cassius went to Sj^rla, 
which he claimed as his province al- 
though the senate had given it to I)ola- 
bcUa, and had conferred upon Cassius 
Cyrene in Its stead. He defeated Hola- 
bella, who put an end to his own life; 
and after plundering SSyria and Asia, he 
crossed over to Greece with Brutus in 42, 
in order to oppose Octavian and Antony. 
At the battle of PhlUpid, Cassius was 
defeated by Antony, while Brutus, who 
commanded the other wdng of the army, 
drove Octavian off the field; hut Cassius, 
ignorant of the success of Brutus, com- 
manded hla fi'o' dman to put an end to 
his life. Cliasius waa married to Junia 
Tertla or Tertulla, half-sister of M. 
Brutus. Cassius was well acquainted 
with Greek and Roman Uteratime ; he was 
a follower of the Epicurean philosophy. 
2, C. C.\fl8. Longinus, the celebrated 
Jurist, governor of Syria, a.d. 45, in the 
reign of Claudhis. He was banislied by 
Nero in a.d. 65, because he had, among 
his ancestral linages, a statue of CasBlus, 
the murderer of Caesar. He was recalled 
from banishment by Vespasian, Cassius 
wrote teu books on the civil law, and 
some other works; was a follower of tlio 
school of Ateius Caplto. 3. Gass. I’au- 
MKNsis, so called from Parma, his birth- 
place, %va8 one of the murderers of 
Caesar, 44 B.o. ; took an active part In the 
civil wars that followed his death; and 
after the hattlo of Actiiim, was put to 
death by the command of Octavian, 30 
B.o. Cassius w'ss a poet, and his produc- 
tions were prized by Horace. 4. L. 
Cabs. Lon(jinus, tribune 137 B.c.; author 
of the <*clcbratccl legal maxim cui bono / 
(-who prohts by this [crimel?). 5. 
Cass. Aviiui:s, an able general of M. 
Aurelius, was a native of Syria. In Iho 
Parthian War (a.d. 162-5) ho com- 
manded the Roman army as the general 
of Verus; was afterwards apiiointed 
governor of all the Eastern proviii(*cs, 
and discharged bis trust for several years 
with fidelity; but in a.d. 175 ho pro- 
claimed himself emperor. He was slain 
by hJs mvn ofllcers. Aurki^ius.) 6. 
Cass. Dion. See Dion Cassius. 

Cassivelaunus, a British chief, ruled 
over the country N. of tho Tamesls 
{Thames), and was entrusted by tho 
Britons with the supremo command on 
CJaesor’s second Invasion of Britain, 54 
B.c. He was defeated by Caesar. Cf. 
Caesar’s Gallic War, books Iv, v. 

CaBt&Ua» a celebrated fountain on Mt. 
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Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, who were hence called Oastalldes. 

Castor, brother of Pollux. See Dios- 
curi. 

Castra, a Roman camp, square-shaped, 
surrounded by a ditch (fossa), and a wall 
(vallum). It had twm main roads through 
it, and four chief gates. It conta ined the 
praetorium or headquarters, tho general's 
lent (tabemojculum), as well oh an a ltar and 
the tribunal (or platform) where th® gen- 
eral Ijarongucd tlic troops. 

Castrum: 1. Inui, town of tho Rutuli, 
on tho c<j/i6t of Latium, confounded by 
some writers with No. 2. 2. NovuM 

(Torre di Chiaruccia), town in Etruria, 
and a Roman colony on tho coast. 3. 
Novum (Giulia Nuova), town in Picenum, 
probably at the mouth of the Batinus 
(Torduio), 

Castillo (Cazlona), town of tl»e Oretanl 
In Hlspania Tarracoueiisis, on the Baetis, 
and under tho Romans an important 
lace. In tho mountains in the neigh- 
ourhood woro silver and lead mines. 

C&t&bathmus Magnus (i.c. great des- 
cent), mountain and seaport on the N. 
coast of Africa, considered tho boundary 
between Egypt and Cyrennica. 

Cat&launi (Chdlons-mir- Marne), town 
in Gaul, near which Attila was defeated 
by Afitius and Theodorlo, a.d. 451. 

C&t&na or Catina, town in Micily, at the 
foot of Mt. Aetna, founded from Naxos 
729 B.c. In 476 B.C. It was taken by 
Hiero I, whr removed Its inhabitants to 
Lcontini, and settled 5,000 Syracusans 
and 5,000 Peloponnesians In the town, 
the name of which he changed into Aetna. ' 
Tho former inhabitants again obtained 
possession of the town soon after the 
death of Ilicro, and restored the old 
name. In 415 it was the Athenian base 
in tlio SsTUcusan exiiedltion. In the 
first l^uiiic War Catana fell under the 
dominion of P.f>me. 

C&t46nla, fertile district In S.B. part 
of Cappadocia, to which it was rst added 
under the Itomans. 

CatarrhaotSs ; 1. River of Pamphylla, 
which descends from the mountains of 
Taurus, in a groat broken waterfall 
(whence its name). 2. Tho terra is also 
applied, first by .Strabo, to the cataracts 
of tho Nile, which are distinguished as O. 
Maior and C. Minor. 

Catilina, L. Sergius, tho descendant of 
an ajicicut patrician family which had 
sunk into poverty. Ilo first appears In 
history as a zealous partisan of Bulla, 
taking an active part in tho horrors of 
the proscription. His private life pre- 
sents a compound of cruelty and intrigue, 
but he obtained tlie dignlt y of praetor in 
08 B.C., and sued for the couRuIship In 66. 
For this office, liowover, ho had boon dis- 
quallfled from becoming candidate, in 
consequenc of an impeachment for 
oppression in his province, preferred by 
P. ClodiuR Pulcher. His first plot was tq 
murder tho two consuls that had been 
elected, a design which was frustrated 
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only by his own Impatience. He now 
organized a more extensive conspiracy. 
The time was propitious to his schemes. 
The younger nobility and the veterans of 
Sulla were desirous of some change, to 
relieve them from their wants; while the 
populace were discontented. The con- 
spfrocy came to a licad in the consulship 
of Cicero, fja b.c. But the vigilance of 
Cicero bafllcd nil the plans of Catiline. 
Ho compelled Catiline to leave Borne 
(November 8-9); and shortly afterwards, 
by the interception of correspondence 
between the other loaders of the con- 
spiracy and the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges. he obtained legal evidence 
against Catiline's companions. This 
done, Cicero Instantly summoned the 
leaders, conducted them to the senate, 
where they were condemned, and exe- 
cuted them the same night in prison 
(5th December 63). The consul Antonins 
was then sent against Catiline, and the 
decisive battle was fought early in 62. 
Autonius, however, unwilling to fight 
against his former associate, gave the 
command on the day of battle to his 
legate, M. Petreius. Catiline fell in the 
engagement, after fighting with the most 
daring valour. The history of Catiline’s 
conspiracy has been written by S^allust. 
No figure in history has been painted in 
darker colours than Catiline’s. See E. 
Bcesly, Catiline, Clndius. and Tiberius 
(1878); E. (J. Hardy, The Catilinarian 
Conspiracy (1924). 

C&to, the name of a celebrated family of 
the Porcia gens. 1. M. Porciuh Cato, 
freciuentlv simnarned tho Censor, also 
Cato Major, to distinguish him from his 
great-grandson Cato Utlconsis (No. 2). 
Cato was b. nt Tusculiim, 234 b.c., and 
was brought up at his father’s farm, 
situated in tho Sabine territory. In 217 
ho served his first campaign in his 17th 
year. During the first twenty -six years 
of his public life (217-191) ho gave his 
energies to military pursuits, and dis- 
tinguished himself on many occasions — 
in the second Pimio War, in Spain, and 
In tho campaign against Antioch us in 
O recce. With the victory over A nti<>chu8 
at Thermopylae In 191 his military career 
came to a close. He now took an active 

E art in civil affairs, and distinguished 
imself by his vehement opposition to tho 
luxury of tho Roman nobles. It was 
especially against the ycipios that his 
most violent attacks wore directed. In 
184 he was elected censor wdth L. 
Valerius Flaccus. He applied himself 
strenuously to the duties of his ofllce, 
regardless of the enemies he was making; 
but all his efforts to stem the tide of 
luxury proved unavailing. He retained 
his bodily and mental vigour in his old 
age. In tWi year before his death ho waa 
one of the chief instigators of tho third 
Punic War. He had been one of the 
Roman deputies sent to Africa to arbi- 
trate betw'een Maslnissa and the Cartha- 
ginians, and on his'return home he maiu- 
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talned that Rome would never be safe 6a 
long as Carthage w'as in existence. From 
this time forth, whenever he was called 
upon for his vote in the senate, though 
the subject of debate bore no relation to 
CJarthage. his words were Delenda est Car- 
thago. He d. in 149, at tlie age of 85. Cato 
wrote several works, of whicdi only the T)e 
Agri Cultnra has come down to us. 2. M. 
PounuH Cato, grpat-grandsou of Cato 
the Censor, and surnamcil TJLiccnsls from 
Utica {q.v.), the place of his death, was b, 
95. In early dliildhood ho lost both his 
parents, and was brought up in the house 
of his mother's brother, M. Livlus Drusus. 
In early years he applied himself with 
great zeal to the study of oratory and 
philosophy, and became an adherent of 
the Stoic school; and among the profli- 
gate nobles of tho age he soon became 
conspicuous for hi.s rigid morality. In 63 
he w'as tribune of the plebs, and supported 
Cicero in proposing that the Catilinarian 
conspirators should sufTcr death. He 
now became one of the chief loaders of tlie 
aristocratlcal party. Ho Joined Pompey 
on the breaking out of the civil war (49). 
After the liattlo of I’harsalla ho wont 
first to Corey ra, and tJienco to Africa, 
where he joined Metellus Scipio. When 
Scipio W’as defeated at Thapsus, nrid all 
Africa with tlie exceiition of Utica sub- 
mitted to Caesar, he resolved to die 
rather than fall into his hands. Cato 
soon became the subject of biogruxihy 
and panegyric. Shortly after his death 
aiipeared Cicero’s Cato, which provoked 
Caesar’s AnUrato. In Lucan tho chai'ac- 
ter of Cato is a personification of godlike 
virtue. See SIj? C. W. C. Oman, Severn 
Roman Statesmen (1902). 

Catreus, in Greek mythology a king of 
Crete, son of Minos. 

Cattl or Chatti, important nation of 
Germany. They are first mentioned by 
Caesar under tho erroneoua name of 
Suevi. They were never completely 
subjugated by tlie Romans. 

C&tulluB, Valerius, Roman poet, b. at 
Verona or in its immediate vicinity, 84 
B.c. Catullus inherited ])roi)crty from 
his father, who was tho friend of Julius 
Caesar; but he squandered it. In order 
to better Ills fortunes, ho w-ent to Bithynla 
in the tram of tlio praetor Alemmius, but 
It appears that tho speenlation was 
attended W'ith little snceess. Ho pro- 
bably d. c. 54 B.c. Tho genuine extant 
works of Catullus eonsist of 113 poems on 
a variety of topics, and composed in 
different styles and metres. Catullus 
adorned nil ho touched, and his sliorter 
Iioema are characterized by original 
invention and felicity of expression. The 
best edition of his poems is that by 
Robinson Ellis (1889); but a very useful 
edition has been prepared by F. W. 
Cornish, W’ith a prose version, published 
in the Loeb Idbrary (1913). 

Gatillus, the namo of a distinguished 
family of tho Ijutatia gens. 1. O. 
Lutatius Catulus, consul 242 b.o.» 
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defeated as proconsul tho Carthaginian 
fleet off the Aei^utes Inlands . and thus 
brouffht the first I*uiiic War to a clone, 
241. 2. Q. LirTATius Catulus, consul 

102 with C. Marins IV, and as proconsul 
next year trained alonf? with Marius a 
decisive victory over the CMmbri near 
Vercellao {Vcrvelli), in tho N. of Italy. 
Catulus belonged to tho aristocratlcal 
party; ho espoused the cause of Sulla; 
w’us Included by Mai*lus in tho proscrip- 
tion of 87 ; and put an end t<» his life by 
the vapours of a charconJ fire. Catulus 
was the author of several works, all of 
which arc lost. 3. Q. Lutatil’sj (JATin.rs, 
son of No. 2, a distinguished leader of tho 
aristocracy, also won tho respect and 
confidence of the people by his ujirlght 
chnrncter and conduct. Ilo was consul 
in 78 and censor in (>.). 

Cauc&suB, Caucasli Montes {Caucastim), 
chain of mountains in Asia, from tho 10. 
shore of the Pontns Euxinua (Jiltick Sea) 
to tho W. shore of tho Caspian. There 
are two chief passes over tho ohnin: ono, 
near Derbend, was called Albamae and 
Bomotlmes Caspiae T^ylao (g.v.) ; tho other, 
nearly in thf*'r% ^’c of the range, was 
called Caucasiao Pylae (Pass oj J)ariel). 
That the Greeks had knowledge of the 
Caucasus In very early tiuicH, is proved 
by tho myths resiiecting Prometheus and 
the Argonauts, from wliic-li It seems that 
tUo CaucasuH was regarded as at the 
extremity of tho earth on the border of 
tho river Oceanus. Wh(*n tho soldiers 
of Alexander advanced to tliat groat, range 
of moimtams which formed tho N. 
bonnilarv of Ariana, tho Paropamisiis, 
they applied to it the narno of Caneasus; 
afternnrds, for the sake of distinction, it 
WHS called Cancasns Indlciis. 

Cauc6nes, the name of peoples both In 
Greece and Asia, who had disappeared 
by later times. The Caucones m Asia 
Minor Hpo mentioned by Homer as allies 
of the Trojans, and are placed In Hithynia 
and PaT)hIagonla bv tbo geographers. 

Caudlum, town in Samnium on tho 
pond from Camia to Hencvciiturn. In 
tho neighbourhood w'ero tho colebrat^sd 
Fiircnlao Caudinae, or Candlno Forks, 
narrow passes, where tho Itornan army 
HiUTcndered to tho f^amriitcs, and was 
sent under the yoke, 321 n.f. 

C&^Bter, and C&ystrus, river of Lydia 
and Ionia, flowing between the ranges 
of Tmolns and Messogis into the Aegaeaii, 
a little N.W. of Ephesus. Tho valley of 
the CaystruH Is called in Homer ‘the 
Asian meadow.’ 

Cdbds: 1. Of Thebes, disciple of 
Socrates, was present at the death of his 
teacher. 2. Wrote a pliilosophical work, 
entitled Pinax or TaJdc. giving nri 
allegorical picture of human life. (Eng- 
lish translation by R. T. ("lark (190a).) 

Cftcrops, traditionally the first king of 
Athens. In Ids reign Poseidon and 
Athena contended for tho poBsession of 
Attica. Cecrops, In legend, founded 
Athens, the citadel of which was called 


Cecropia after him, and divided Attloa 
into twelve roinmiinltlos ; he instituted 
marriage, abolislied bloody sacrifices, and 
taught his subjects how to worsliip the 
gods, notably Zeus and Athena. 

Cfilaenae, a great city in S. Phrygia, 
situated at the sources of the rivers 
^lacauder and Marsyos. In the midst of 
it was a citadel built by Xerxes, on a 
precix)itouH rock, at the foot of which the 
Marsyas took Its rise, and near tho river’s 
source was a grotto c-clob rated by 
tradition as tho scene of tho punishment 
of Marsyas (q.v.) by Apollo. Its lidiabi- 
taiiLs wore removed by Seleucus Nlcutor 
to Apamea. 

Gdlaend, one of tho Harpies. tSee 
HAKPYrAE. 

C616u8, king of EloiLsis, and father 
of Domoplion and Triptolcmus. He 
received Demeter witli hosi)]tollty nt 
Kleusls, when she was wandering in 
search of her daughter. Tho goddess, iu 
return, wished to make his sou Demophon 
Immortal, and placed liim iu tho fire in 
order to destroy his mortal parts; but tho 
child’s mother Metanira. soreamed aloud 
at the sight, and Demo])hon was 
destroyed by tho flames. Demeter then 
bestowed great favours upon Triptole- 
rnus (q.v.). Coleus is described us tho 
first priest and his daughters as tho first 
priestesses of Demeter at Eleusis. 

Celsus, A. Cornelius, Roman writer on 
seientific snbp^efs, probably lived imder 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. His 
treatise jjc L. rdicina. in eight books, has 
ctnne down to us. (Text and translation 
in tlie IjOcI) Library.) 

Celtao, a race which occupied tho 
greater part of W. Europe in ancient 
times. The Greek and Roman writers 
call them by three names, wlneh are 
probably variations of ono name, namely 
Ccltue, Galatae, and (hilli. Tho most 
pow'orful part of tho nation inhabited tho 
centre of the country called after them 
Gallia (q.v.), between the Gai - nna in tho 
S. and tlio Sequana and Mat’ona in tho 
N. Desides tJie Celts In Gallia, there were 
eight other dJflercnt settlements of the 
natkm: (1 ) Iberian Celts, who crossed the 
J’yronoes and settled In Spnin. (See 
(hoLTiiiERi.) (2) liritlsh Colts, tho most 
anelont inhabitants of Britain. (See 
Bkitanni A.) (3) Belglc Celts, the earliest 

inhabitants of Gallia Bolgica, at a later 
time much mingled with Germans. (4) 
Italian Celts, who crossed tho Alps at 
different periods, and oventuallv occufiied 
the greater part of the N. of Italy, which 
was called after them Gallia (hsalpiria. 
(See Gallia, 2.) (5) Celts iu tho Alps 

and on tho Danube, namely the Helvotil, 
Gotbinl, Osl, Vlndellel, Rhaoti, Norici, 
and Caml. (6) lllyriaaCcltH, who. under 
tho name of .Scordlsci, settled on Mt. 
Scordus. '7) Macedonian and Thracian 
Celts, who ‘ 'd remained behind in Mace- 
donia when the Celts Invaded Greece, and 
who are rarely mentioned. (8) Asiatlo 
(^Its, the Tollstobogl, Trocmi, and 
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Tootoeages, who founded the kingdom of 
Gaiatia (g.v.). Some ancient writers 
divided the Celts into two great races, one 
oonslstlng of the Celts in the S. and centre 
of Qaul, in Spain, and in the N. of Italy, 
who were the proper Celts, and the other 
consisting of the Celtic tribes on the 
shores of the Ocean and in the as far as 
Scythia, who were called Gauls: to the 
latter race the Cimbri belonged, and they 
are considered by some to be Identical 
with the Clmmerll of the Greeks. The 
Celts are described by the ancient writers 
as men of largo stature, of fair com- 
plexion, and with llaxen or red hair. 
They were long the terror of the Homans; 
once they took Home, and laid It in ashes 
(300 B.C.). See, H. Hubert, Rise of the 
OeUsiidU). 

Csltlbarl, powerful people In Spain, 
consisting of Celts, w'ho crossed the 
Pyrenees at an early period, and became 
mingled with the Iberians, the or^nal 
Inhabitants of the country. Their 
country in the N. part of central Spain, 
called Celtlherla, was mountainous and 
unproductive. They proved formidable 
enemies to the Homans. They submitted 
to Sclplo Afrlcanus in the second Punic 
War, but the oppressions of the Homan 
governors led them to rebel, and for many 
years they successfully dehod the power 
of Rome. They were reduced to sub- 
mission on the capture of Numontla by 
Sclplo Afrlcanus the Younger (133 B.c.), 
but they again took up arms under 
Sertorius, and it was not till his death 
(72) that they began to adopt the Roman 
customs and language.' 

Cenaeum, the N.W. promontory of 
Buboca, opposite Thermopylae, with a 
temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

Cenchrdae, the E. harbour af Corinth 
on the Saronic Gulf; Important for its 


later accounts they were represented as 
half horses and half men, and are said to 
have been the offspring of Ixlon (c/.v.) 
and a cloud. Another account makes 
them the offspring of Centaiinia (son of 
Ixlon and Nephele) who matedwith marcs. 
The Centaurs are celebrated in ancient 
story for their fight with the Lapitliae 
(q.v.). It ended by the Centaurs being 
expelled from their country, and taking 
refuge on Mt. Piudirs, on the frontiers of 
Epirus. Chiron (q.v.). the wise, is tlie 
most celebrated, We know that bmiting 
the bull on horseback was a national 
custom In Thessaly, and that the Thes- 
salians were cc5lebrated riders. Hence 
may have arisen the faljlo that tlie 
Centaurs were half men and half horses. 
See P. Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art 
( 1912 ). 

Centum Cellae' (Civitavecchia), seaport 
In Etruria, first became important under 
Trajan, who constructed an excellent 
harbour. 

Centumvirl (‘hundred men*). Jury for 
trying civil cases in Rome. 

Centuiipae, ancient town of the SiouU, 
In Sicily, at the foot of Mt. Aetna. It 
flourished under the Romans. 

Cfios, island in tlie Aegaean Sea, one of 
the Cyclades, between the Attic pro- 
montory Sunlum and the island (IJ^h- 
nus, celebrated for Its fertile soil. Its 
chief town, lulls, was the birthplace of 
Semonidos, whence we read of the Ceae 
munera ntniae. 

Cl^phallSnla (Cephalonia), tho largest 
island in tlie Ionian Sea, separated from 
Ithaca by a narrow channel. 

Cdph&luB, husband of Procrls or Procno. 
He was beloved by Eos, but as he rejected 
her advances from love to his wife, she 
advised him to try the fidelity of Procrls. 
The goddess then metamorphosed lilm 


trOdo and commerce with tho East. into a stranger, and sent him with rich 

Cenom&ni, powerful Gallic people, presents to his house. Procrls was 
crossed the Alps at an early period, and tempted by the brilliant presents to 
settled in the N.W, of Italy, in the yiela to tho stranger, who then discovered 
country of Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, himself to be her husband, whereupon she 
Censor, Homan magistrate of high rank, fled In shame to Crete. Artemis made 
whose duty it was to exercise vigilance her a present of a dog and a spear, which 
over the morals and conduct of citizens, were never to miss their object, and sent 


and to superintend the five-yearly census, 
or register of persons and property. The 
censorship continued In existence from 
0 . 443 to 22 B.C. The censors, two In 
number, were originally elected for a 
whole lustrum (five years), but iu 433 
B.c. their period of olfioo was limited to 
eighteen montlis. The censorship as a 
distinct office ended iu the reign of 
Domitian (34 B.C.) 

CensdrinuB, Homan scholar of the third 
century a.d., author of an extant treatise, 
entitled De Die Natali, which treats of 
the Influence of the stars, and discusses 
the various m^hods employed for the 
division and calculation of time. 

Osntauri, are represented In mythology 
as inhabiting Mt. Pellon in Thessaly. 
They led a wild and savage life. Homer 
represents them as wild beasts, but in 


her back to Ocphalus in the disguise of a 
youth. In order to obtain this dog and 
spear, Cephalus promised to love tho 
youth, who theroTipon made herself 
known to him as his wife Prooris. This 
led to a reconciliation between thorn. 
Procrls, however, still feared tho love of 
Eos. and therefore Jealously watched 
Cephalus when he went out hunting, but 
on one occasion he killed her liy accident 
with the never-erring spear. 

Cfiphefis: 1. King of Ethiopia, son of 
Belus, husband of Cassiopea, and father 
of Andromeda, was placed among the 
stars after his death. 2. Son of Aleus, 
one of the Argonauts, was king of Tegea 
in Arcadia, and perished in an expedition 
agaiiLst Heracles. 

eSphisus or CSphlssus: 1. River flowing 
through a fertile valley, in Phoois and 
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3oeotla, and falling Into the lake Copals 
(a.r.), which is hence called Cephists in 
the Iliad. 2. Largest stream in Attica, 
rising in the W. slope of Mt. Pentelicus, 
and flowing past Aniens on the W. Into 
the Saronic Gulf near Phalerum. 

CSr (Greek itr}p), a Greek death goddess, 
but also a brlnger of every sort of evil. 
,The term Ceres was somotimos used for 
the souls of the deac^ In lat(j times the 
Ceres were likened In form to the Harpies. 

Cfiramus, Dorian seaport, N. of the 
Cnfdinn Chersonesus oif the coast of 
Caria, from wliicli the Ceramic Gulf took 
Its name. 

Cdr&sus, colony of ir^lnope, on the coast 
of Pontus. at the mouth of a river of the 
same name; chiefly celehrated as the 
place from which Huroiie obtamed both 
the cherry and its name. LuciilhiH is 
said to have brought back plants of the 
cherry with him to Horne, hut this refers 
probably only to soTiie particular sorts, 
as the IloTiiaus seem to have had the tree 
much earlier. 

CSraunli Montes, range of mountains 
extending alontT the coast of Kpirus, 
derived theit iiamo from the freouent 
thunderstorms which occurred among 
them (K^pavi/oc). These mountains made 
the coast of Epirus dangerous to ships. 
They wore also called Acroeeraunia, 
though this name was properly apidled to 
the promontory separating the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas. 

Cerbfirus, the dog that guarded the 
entrance of Ilados. Some poets repre- 
sent liim with 50 or 100 lioads; but later 
writers describe him as a inoiLstor with 
only 3 heads, with the tall of a serpent 
and with serpents round his neck. His 
den is usually placed ou the fartlicr side 
of the Styx, at the spot where Charon 
landed the shades of the departed. Her- 
acles dragged him to tho upper world 
(see the Hercules Furens of Euripides). 

Cercasdrum, city of liower Egypt, on 
the W. bank of the Nile, where the river 
divided into Its three principal branches. 

Ceroina and Cercinltis, two low islands 
In the mouth of tho Tjcsser Syrtls (qai.), 
united by a bridge, and possessing a fine 
harbour. 

Ceredpos, ape-liko people who robbed 
Heracles in his sleep. He seized them 
and bore them off slung upside-down from 
a pole on his shoulder. Their jests on the 
subject of hJa hairiness, viewed from that 
position, amused tho hero who thereupon 
set them free. 

Ceroj^dn, son of Poseidon, or Hephaes- 
tus, tyrant at Eleusis, put to death his 
daughter Alope, and killed all strangers 
whom ho overcame in wrestling; he was 
In the end slain by Theseus. 

Cdrfis, early Italian goddess of whose 
early history little is certain. She 
represented the fertility of the earth ns 
producer of corn and was closely associa- 
ted with Tellus (g.v. ). It Is clear from the 
details of her cult on the Aventlne, 
dating from 493 B.o., that she was very 


early Identified with Demeter (q.v.). Her 
festival, the Cercalla, fell on 19th April. 

C§res. See Ceu. 

Cerret&ni, Iberian people in Hispoma 
Tarroconensis, inhabitod tho modern 
Cerdaffne In the Pyrenees; they wore cele- 
brated for curing excellent hams. 

CSthSguB, the name of an ancient 
patrician family of the Cornelia gens. 
1. M. CoRNELiiUB Cktheoub, consor 
209 B.C., and consul 204, distinguished 
for hla eloquence, and is quoted by 
Ennius and Horace with approbation; 
d. 196. 2. G. Cornelius Cetiieous, one 

of Catiline's crew, was a profligate from, 
his early youth. When Catiline left 
Homo, 63, after Cicero's first speech, 
Cothegus stayed behind under the orders 
of Lontulus. Ccthcgus w as arrested and 
condemned to death with the other 
conspirators. 

Ceyx. See Alcyone, 2. 

Chabrias, Athenian general and mer- 
cenary. In 378 B.o. he was one of the 
commanders of tho forces sent to the aid 
of Thebes against Agosilaus, when h© 
adoi>tod that manoeuvre for which h© 
became celebrated — ordering his men to 
await the attack with their spears pointed 
against tho enemy and their Bhiclds 
resting on one knee. A statue was after- 
wards erected at Athens to Chabrias In 
this posture. At the siege of Chios (357) 
lie fell a sacrifice to his valour. See 
H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers 
(1933). 

ChaerSa, C. Cassius, tribune of the 
praetorian cohorts, formed the con- 
spiracy by which the emperor Caligula 
was slain, a.d. 41. Cliaorea was put to 
death by Claudius upon his accession. 

Chaerdnda, town in Boeotla, memorable 
for the defeat of the Athenians and the 
Boeotians by Philip, 338 b.o., and for 
Sulla’s victory over Mithridates, 86. 
Chaeronea was the birthplace of Plutarch. 
The remains of the city include a theatre 
excavated in the rock, an aqiivduot, and 
the marble lion (broken in pieces) wWch 
adorned the sepulclire of the Boeotians 
who fell at the battle of Chaeronea. 

Chalc&ddn, Greek city of Bithynla, on 
the coast of the Propontis, nearly opposite 
to Byzantium, was founded by a colony 
from Megara in 685 b.c. After a long 
period of independence, it became subject 
to the kings of Bithynla, and most of its 
inhabitants were transferred to tho new 
city of Nicomedla (140 b.c.). 

ChalcIdIcS, peninsula in Macedonia, 
between tho Thermalo and Strymonlo 
Gulfs, projects like a three-pronged fork, 
terminating In three smaller peninsulas, 
Pallone (the most westerly), Sithonla, and 
Athos (q.v.). It derived Its name from 
Chalcidlan colonists. 

Chalcis (Egripo or Negroponte)* 1. 
Principal t»wn of Euboea, situated on 
the narrowesi, part of the Euripus, and 
united with the mainland by a bridge. 
It was colonized by Attio lonlani. Its 
flourishing condition at an early period is 
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attested by the numerotis colonies which 
it planted in various parts of the Medi- 
terranean. See CiiALCiDicE. In Italy It 
founded Gmnao, and in Sicily Naxos. 
Chalcls was usually subject to Athens 
during the greatness of the latter city. 
The orator Isaeus and the poet Lyco- 
phron were bom at Chalcls, and Aristotle 
died here. 2. Town in Aotolia, at the 
mouth of the Evenus, situated at the foot 
of the mountain Chalcls, and hence also 
called Hvpoohalcls. 3. City of Syria, in 
a fruitful plain, near the termination of 
the river Chains {Koweik). 

Chaldaea. in the narrower sense, was a 
province or Babylonia, about the lower 
course of the Euphrates, the border of the 
Arabian Desort, and the head of the 
Persian Gulf. It was intersected by 
numerous canals, and was extremely 
fertile. In a wider sense, the term Is 
applied to the whole of Babylonia, on 
account of the supremacy which the 
Chaldaeans acquired at Babylon (q.v.). 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the 
mountains N. of Mesopotamia. 

Ch&lJ^bes, Asiatic people, dwelling on 
the S.E. shore of too Black Sea, and 
occupying themselves in the working of 
iron. Xenophon mentions Chalybes in 
the mountains on the borders of Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, who seem to bo the 
same people that he elsewhere calls 
Chaldaeans. 

Gh&mavi, people In Germany, who first 
appear in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, 
but afterwards migrated E., defeated the 
Bructerl, and scttlod between the Weser 
and the Harz. 

Chftdnes, one of the three peoples 
which Inhabited Epirus (7 ’’ ). w’ero at an 
earlier period in posacssioji of the w'holo 
of the country, ljut 4 , 8 uhseqiiontly dwelt 
akmg the coast from the river Thyamis 
to the Acr()(;erauiiian promontory, which 
district was tliorofore called Chaoiiia. 
By the pr»ots Chaonius Is used as equi- 
valent to Ei)irot. 

Ch&ds, the vacant and Infinite space 
which existed, according to the ancient 
oosmogonicH, previous to the creation of 
the world, and out of which the gods, 
men, and all things arose. See also 
Ekkuttm. 

Ch&rax (i.e. a palisaded camp), the 
name of several cities, which took their 
origin from military stations, e.g. in 
Africa and Chaldaea. 

Gh&rSs; 1. Athenian general, who for 
many years contrived, by corruption, to 
maintain his iufluehce w ith the people, in 
spite of lus disreputiible character. In 
the Social War, 357 b.c., he accused his 
colleagues, Iphlorates and Tlmothcus, to 
the people, and obtained the sole com- 
mand; after which he entered into the 
service of Artabazus, the revolted satrap 
of Western Asia, but was recalled by the 
Athenians on the complaint of Artaxerxes 
III. Ho was one of the Athenian com- 
manders at the battleiof Chaeronea, 338. 
2. Of Lindus, in Rhodes, a statuary in 


bronze, the favourite pupil of Lysippus, 
fi. 290 B.c. H is chief work was the statue 
of the Sun (280 feet high), which, under 
the name of ‘tho Colossus of Rhodes,* 
was celebrated as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Gh&rllaus or Charillus, king of Sparta, 
son of Polydcctes, was placed on the 
throne by his uncle, Lycurgus (q.v.). 

Gh&rltes, called Gratiao by the Romans, 
and by us the Graces, were the personlll- 
ration of grace and beauty. Tlie idea of 
personified graf,:e and beauty was at an 
early period divided into a plurality of 
beings; and even in tho Homeiie. poems 
the plural Charites occurs several times. 
The Charites aro usually described a.s tho 
daughters of Zeus, and as tlirco in 
number, namely, Euphrosyno, Aglaia, 
and Thalia. They are mostly described 
as in tho service of other divinities, and 
they lend iholr grace and beauty to every- 
thing that delights and elevates gods 
and men. Poetry, however, is the art 
which Is especially favoured by them; 
and hence they are tho friends of tho 
Muses, with whom they live together In 
Olympus. 

Gharlton, of Aphrodisias in Caria 
(second century a.i>.), earliest of the 
extant Greek novelists. Ho w^as author 
of Chaercas and Callirhoe, edited by 
W. E. Blake (1938); trans. 1939. 

Gh&rdn, son of Erebus, convojed in Ida 
boat the shades of tho dead across tho 
rivers of the lower world. For this ser- 
vice ho was paid with an oholus, which 
coin was placed in the mouth of every 
corpse previous to its burial. H e is repre- 
sented as ail aged man, with a dirty beard 
and a mean dress. 

Gh&rondas, a lawgiver of Cot ana, who 
legislated for his own and the other cities 
of Clialcidian origin in Wiclly and Italy, 
lie lived c. 500 b.c. Charondas one day 
forgot to lay aside his sword before ho 
appeared in the assembly, thereby 
violating one of his own laws; and, on 
being reminded of this by a citizen, he 
exclairm d, 'By Zeus, 1 wUl establish it,* 
and stabbed himself. 

Gh&rybdis. Sre Scylla. 

Ghatti. Sre Catti. 

Chauoi or Gauci, powerful people in tho 
N.E. of Germany, divided by the Visurgis 
(Weser), wdiicli flowed through their 
territory, into Majores and Minores, the 
former W., and tho latter E. of the river. 
They are descrilicd by Tacitus as tho 
noblo.st of tho German tribes. They are 
mentioned for the last time in tho third 
century, when they devastated Gaul; 
but their name subsequently became 
merged in tho general name of Saxons. 

Gh&llddniae Insulae (I.e. Swallow 
Islands), a group of small Islands, sur- 
rounded by dangerous shallows, off the 
promontory called Hiera or Chelidonla, 
on the S. coast of Lycia. 

Ghemmis, city of the Thobals, or 
Upper Egypt, on the E. bank of the Nile, 
celebrated for its manufacture of linen. 
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its stone-quarries, and Its temples. Later 
called Panopolls. 

Chftops or Khufu, early king of Egypt, 
fl. c. the middle of tlie fourth millennium 
B.C. ; he built the first and largest pyramid 
by the compulsory labour (if his subjects. 

ChdphrSn, king of Egypt, brother and 
successor of Cheops; reigned fifty -six 
years, and built the second pyramid. 

ChersdnSsus, *a land-island,’ that is. 
*a peninsula’ (from ^tpcro«r, ‘land,* and 
vflo-o?, ‘island’). 1. Chcrsonesus Tliracica 
{Peninsula of the Dardanelles or of Galli- 
poli), usually called at* Attums ‘the 
Chcrsonesus.’ 2. Chersonesus Taurica, 
or Scythica {Crimea). 

Cherusci, most celebrated of all the 
tribes of ancient Germany. The Cherusci 
proper dwelt on both sides of the Visurgis 
{TVejter). and their territories extended 
to the TTarz and the Elbe. Under their 
chief Armlnius they (histroyed the army 
of Varus, and drove the Romans beyond 
the Rhim*, a.d. 9. In conseciuonce of 
internal dissensions, the Cherusci lost 
their Inilueucc. Their neighbours, the 
Catti (fj.r.), succeeded to their power. 

Chiliaroh, the V ndcr of a ‘regiment’ of 
1,000 men. 

Childn, of Lacedaemon, son of Darna- 
getus, and one of tlic yeven Sages, fl. 
55(> B.C. 

Chlmaera, a flre-brcathing monster, the 
fore part of wliose body was that of a lion, 
the hind part that of a dragon, and the 
middle that of a goat. She made gpc‘at 
havoc in J^ycia and tlui suiToundliig 
countries, and was at length killed by 
Rellerophon. The origin of this fire- 
breathing monster must probably bo 
sought for in the volcano of the name of 
Chimacra, near I’liascliR, in Lyc.ia. 

Chldne: 1. Daughter of Dorcas and 
Orlthyia, and motlicr of Eiimolpus (r/.t?.), 
who is hence called Chionidcs. 2. 
Daughter of Da.(',dalion, mother of Auto- 
lycus, by Hermes, and of Philammon, by 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for 
having compared her beauty to that of 
the goddess. 

Chios and Chius (Scio), ono of the 
largest islands of the Aegaean , lay ojiposite 
to the peninsula of Clazomcnae, on the 
(loovst of Ionia. It wus colonized by the 
loniaiis, and rciMaiiied an independent 
and powerful maritime state, till the 
defeat of tho Ionian Greeks by the 
Persians, 494 u.c., after which tho Chians 
were subjected to the Persians. Tho 
battle of Mycalc, 479, freed Chios, and it 
became a member of tho Atlionian 
licague, in which It was for a long time the 
most favoured ally of Athens ; but an j 
unsuccessful attempt to revolt, in 413, 
led to its devastation. Chios was cele- 
brated for its wine and marlile. Of all 
the states which aspired to the honour of 
being the birthplace of Homer, Chios was 
considered by tho ancients to have tho 
best claim. 

Ch!rls6phu8, a Tiacodaemonian, was sent 
by the Spartans to aid Cyrus in his 

*D 


expedition against bis brother Artaxerxes, 
401 B.C. After the battle of Cunaxa and 
tho aiTost of tho Greek generals, Chlriso- 
phus was afipolnted ono of the new 
generals, and, in conjunction with 
Xenophon, had the chief conduct of the 
retreat. 

Chirdn, tho wisest and jiistest of all the 
Centaurs, son of t’roiios and Pliilyra 
(hence called Pliilyrides). lived on Mt. 
Pelion. He w^as instructed by Apollo 
and Artemis, and was renowned for his 
skill in hunting, medicine, music, gym- 
nastics, and liie art of proj)hee5\ All tho 
most distinguished heroes of (jlrtnuau 
story, as Jason, Castor and Pollux, 
Acbillea, etc., are described as tho puiuls 
<»f (/‘hiron in these arts. He saved Peleua 
from tho other (‘entaurs. Heracles, 
too, was his friend; but while fighting 
with the other Centaurs, one of the 
poisoned arrows of Heracles struck 
Chiron, who, although immortal, would 
not live any longer, and gave his im- 
mortality to ITomethous. Zous placed 
Chiron among tho stars as Sagittarius. 

Chiton (xtTwi'), Greek undershirt. 
Over this were worn tho lilmatlon 
{I'fiarior) and clilaiiiys {\\a/jiv 9 ). {See 
Fig. .51.) 

Chloris: 1. The personification of 
spring. Cf. the Latin Flora (7,1?.). 2. 

Daughter of Theban Amiihion and 
Niobe: she and her lirothor Amyelas were 
the only children of Niobe not killed by 
Aptdlo and Artemis. She is oftem con- 
founded with No. 3. 3. Daughter of 

Amphion of Ore ho menus, wife of Ncleus, 
king of Pylus, and mother of Nestor. 

Choaspes {Kcrkhah), river of Susinna, 
falling into tho Tigris. Its wiitiT was so 
pure that tho Persian kings used to earry 
it with them in silver vessels, when on 
foreign expeditions. 

Choerllus, of lasos, a w^ortliless epic 
poet in tho train of Alexander the Great. 

Chdnia, tho name in early times of a 
district in the iV of Italy, inhabited by the 
ChoiiCR, an Ocnotriau jieople. 

Chorasmii, jicople of SogdhiTia, who 
inha]ntc(i tho lower course of the Oxus. 
They wore a branch of the Sacae or 
Massage tao. 

Chosroes, king of Parthia. See 
Auhaces, 25. 

Chronology. The Greeks reckoned 
their day from sunset to sunset, marking 
off the day-period, as well as the night- 
period, into three divisions. Years were 
distinguished in various ways — at Athens 
by tho name of tho chief archon, at 
Sparta by that of the chief ephor. For 
a fixed date by which all reckonings 
might bo adjusted, they chose tho year 
w'hen the record of Olympian victors 
began (770 b.c.), but this was never used 
for (U'dinary reckoning. Tho normal 
Athenian year was divided into twelve 
months coD*«I>jting alternatelv of thirty 
and twenty-ill : iC days. The first of these 
months was Hecatombaion which usually 
began with the first new moon after the 
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eummer Bolstlce, but occasionally a new 
moon earlier or two later. Tlio order of 
the succeeding months was: Metagclt- 
nion, Bofidromion, Pyanopslon, Malmac- 
terion, Poscidoon, Gntneliou, Anthes- 
terlon» Elaphebolion, Munyebion, Thar- 
gellon, and Scirophorion. 

The Homans reckoned their day from 
midnight to midnight, marking off the 
day-period, as well as tlio night-period, 
into twelve hour divisions (the hours 
varying according to the season). A 

S articular year was usually designated by 
le names of that year’s consuls (cf. 
Horace's Address to a Wine-jar, ‘ O nata 
mecum consulo Manlio * •= 05 n.c.). Lai er 
Roman writers reckon from tlio i'ounda- 
tion of the City (viz. 753 B.r.). Por the 
Roman year, see Julian Calkniiau. 

Chrysa or -S, a city on the coast of the 
Troad, with a temple of Apollo Sinin- 
theus; celebrated by Homer, in the 
Iliad, 

Chr^sSis, daughter of Chrj^scs, priest of 
Apollo at Chryse, was taken prisoner by 
Achilles. In tlio distrlb iitlon of the booty 
she was given to Agamemnon. Chryses 
came to the camp of the Greeks to solicit 
her ransom, but was repulsed by Aga- 
memnon. Thereupon Apollo sent a 
plague into the camp of the Greeks, and 
Agamemnon was obliged to restore her to 
her father to appeaso the anger of the 
god. See the first book of H omer’s Iliad. 

Chryslppus, Stoic philosopher, h. at 
Soli in Cilicia, 280 n.c. ; studied at Athens 
first nt the Academy under Arcesiluus, 
then under (Jleanthes, whom he succeeded 
as head of the Ston. Disliking the 
Academic scepticism/ he Bni)ported tlio 
principle that knowledge is attainable 
and may be established on certain founda- 
tions. He was ono of tho most prolific 
writers of antiquity. He d. 207. aged 73. 

Chrysostfimus, Joannes (usually called 
SHi. Chrysostom), b. at Antioch, a.p. 347. 
He became archbishop of Constantinojdo 
in 397. His sternness against immorality 
earned him many enemies, who procured 
his banishment on the charge of Origen- 
Ism (403). But he was recalled through 
fear of an insurrection of the people, by 
whom he was beloved. Ho was again 
banished and d. at Comana in Pontus, 
407. Ho wrote in Greek, and his works 
are voluminous. See De Sacerdoiio (ed. 
Naim, 1906) and tho Lije by Palladlus 
(ed. P. R. Coleman-Norton, 1028). 

Clbj)ra: 1. Magna, a great c1^ of 
Phrygia Magna, on the borders of (Jaria, 
said to have been founded by tho I^ydians, 
but afterwards peopled by tho Pisldians. 
Under its native princes, the city ruled 
over a district called Cibyratis. In 83 
B.C. it was added to the Roman empire. 
It was celebrated for its manufactures, 
especially in iron. 2. Parva, city of 
Pamphylla, on the borders of Cilicia. 

Glofiro, a family name of the TuUia 
gens. 1. M. Tullius Cicero, the famous 
orator, was 6. 3rd January 106 n.c., at 
the family residence,, in the vicinity of 


Arpinum. He and his brother Quintus 
displayed such aptitude for learning that 
his father removed with them to Rome, 
whore they received instruction from the 
best teachers in the capital. Ono of their 
most celebrated teachers was the poet 
Archlas, of Antioch. After receiving the 
toga virilis (9l), tho young Marcus 
studied under Q. Mud us Scaevola, and in 
later years, during the civil war, under 
Phaeclrus tho Epicurean, Philo, chief 
of tho New Acaflemy, Diodotus tlie 
Stoio, and Molo the Rhodian. Having 
carefully cultirated his powers, Cicero 
came forward as a pleader in the forum, 
ns soon as tranquillity was restored by th® 
final overthrow of tho Marian party. 
His first extant speech was delivered in 
81, when he was 26 years of age, on behalf 
of 1\ Qiiintiiis. Next year, 80, he 
defended yex. Roscius of Amerla, charged 
with parricide by Chrysogonus. In 79 
he went to Greece, partly that he might 
avoid Sulla, whom he had ollended, but 
partly also that he might improve his 
health and comidete his course of study. 
At Athens ho formed the friendship with 
Pomponius Atticus which lasted to Ids 
death, and at Rhodes ho once more placed 
himself under tho caro of Molo. After an 
absence of two years, Cicero returned to 
Romo (77). He again cam© forw’ard as 
an orator in the forum and was successful. 
In 75 he was quaestor in Sicily, returned 
to Romo in 74, and for the next four ycors 
was engaged in pleading causes. In 70 
ho distinguished himself by tho impeach- 
ment of Verres (q.i’.), and in 69 he was 
ciirulo aedile. In 66 he was praetor, and 
while liolding this office he defended 
CluentiuH in tho sinwch still extant, and 
delivered his celebrated oration in favour 
of the Manlllan law, which apjiointed 
Pompey to tlie command of tho Mithri- 
datic War. Two years afterwards he 
gained the great object of his ambition, 
and, although a novus homo, was elected 
consul, with C. Antonius as a colleague. 
Ho entered upon tho office on 1st J iinuary 
63. Not having any real sympathy with 
the popular party, he now deserted his 
former friends, and connected himself 
closely with tho aristocracy. The consul- 
ship of Cicero was distinguished by tho 
outbreak of the conspiracy of Catiline, 
wlilch was suppressed by Cicero’s pru- 
dence and energy. {See Catilina.) 
For this service Cicero received the 
highest honoiu^. But as soon ns ho had 
laid down the consulship, ho had to 
contend with the popular party, and 
especially with the friends of tlio con- 
spirators. Ho also mortally ofliended 
Claudius (q.r.) or Clodius Pulchcr, who. 
in order to have his revenge, brought 
forw’ard a bill banishing any one who 
should be found to have put a Roman 
citizen to death untried. Tho triumvirs, 
Cuoaar, I’ompey, and C'rassus, left Cicero 
to his fato; Cicero’s courage failed him, 
he voluntarily retired from Romo before 
the measure of Clodius w^as put to tho 
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vote, and crossed orer to Greece. Mean- 
while his friends at Rome were exerting: 
themselves on his behalf, and obtained his 
recall from banishment In the course of 
next year (57). TauRht by experience, 
Cicero would no long:er join the senate in 
opposition to the triumvirs, and retired 
to a gri’eat extent from publio life. In 
51 ho was compelled to go to the East as 
governor of Cilicia. He retiumed to Italy 
towards the end of 50; and arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Home on 4th January 
49, just as the civil war between Caesar 
and Pompev broke out. After long hesi- 
tating which side to join, he finally deter- 
mined to throw in his lot with Pompey, 
and crossed over to Greece in June. 
After the battle of Pharsalia (48), Cicero 
was not only pardoned by Caesar, but, 
when the latter landed at Brundiaiimi in 
September 47, ho greeted Cicero with 
the greatest kindness and respect, and 
allowed him to retimi to Rome. Cicero 
now retired Into privacy, and during the 
next three or four years composed the 
greater part of his philosophical and 
rhetorical works. The murder of Caesar 
on 15th Marcel 44, brought Cicero 

Into public life. He put himself at the 
head of the repubheaii party and in his 
Philippic orations attacked M. Antony 
with unmeasured vehemence. But this 
proved his ruin. On the formation of the 
triumvirate between Ootavian, Antony, 
and Lopidns (27th November 43), 
(Uieero’s name was in the list of the pros- 
cribed. He endeavoured to escape, but 
was overtaken by the soldiers near 
Formlae. His slaves were ready to 
detend their master with their lives, but 
Glccro commanded them to desist, and 
offered his neck to the executioners. 
Tliey Instantly cut off his head and hands, 
which were conveyed to Romo, and, by 
tlie orders of Antony, nailed to the rostra. 
Cicero perished on 7th December 43, 
when he had nearly completed his 64th 
Tear. By his first wife Terentla, Cicero 
had two children, a daughter Tullla (q.v.), 
whose death in 45 caused him the greatest 
sorrow, and a son Marcus (No. 3). Ills 
wife Terontia, to whom ho had been 
united for thirty years, he divorced in 
47 j and soon ^ifterwards Ijo married a 
young and wealthy maiden, Ihiblilia, his 
own ward, but this new alliance was 
speedily dissolved. As a statesman and a 
citizen, Cicero was weak, changeful, and 
excessively vain. His only great work 
was the suppression of Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. It Is as an antlior iliot ho 
deserves the highest praise. In his 
works tho Latin laiiguago appears in 
the greatest perfection. They may Ik- 
divided into the following subjects: I. 
Rhetorical Works. Of these there were 
seven, which have como down to us more 
or less complete. The best known of these 
Is the />c Oredore, written at the request 
of his brother Quintius; it is tho most 
p^erfect of his rhetorical works. II. 
Philosophical Works. (1) PollUcal Philo- 


sophy. Under this head we have the Db 

Repuldica and De LefjUjtts, both of which 
are written In tho form of a dialogue. A 
large portion of both works is preserved. 
C2) Philosophy of Morals. In his work 
l)e Officiis, which was written for the use 
of his sou Marcus, at that time residing 
at Athens, tho tone of his teaching is pure 
and elevaU'd. He also wrote De Senec- 
tute and De Amicitia, which are pre- 
served. (3) Speculative Philosophy, 
Under this head the most noted of bis 
works are the De Finibtis, or inquiry into 
‘the chief good,* and the Tusculan Dia- 
pntatiims. (4) Theology. In the De 
Natura Deorum ho gives an accoimt of the 
speculations of the ancients concerning 
a Divine Being, which is continued in the 
De JHvinaiwm. HI. Orations. Of these 
fifty-six have come down to ns. IV. 
Epistles. Cloero during tho most im- 
portant period of Ids life maintained a 
close correspondonco with Atticus, and 
with a wido circle of literary and political 
friends and connections. Wo now have 
upwards of 800 lettoi’s, undoubtedly 
genuine, extending over a space of 
twenty-six years, and commonly ar- 
ranged under Kpistolae ad FamUiares, 
ad Diversos, ad AUicutn, and ad Quinium 
Fratrem. There is a translation of 
the Essays arid Select Letters in Every- 
man’s Tjlbrary, also of many speecbes 
and philosophical works in the Loeb 
Library. See G. C. Richards, Cicero, 
a Study (1935). 2. Q. Tullius Cicero, 

brother of tho orator, was b, c. 102, 
and educated with his brother. In 65 
ho was aedilo, in 62 praetor, and for the 
next three years governed Asia as pro- 
praetior. In 54 he went to Gaul as legate 
to Caesar, whose approbation ho gained 
by hia military abilities and gallantry; 
In 51 ho accompanied his brother os 
legate to Cilicia; and on tho breaking out 
of the civil w«r in 49 he joined Pompey. 
Aft-er the battle of Pharsalia, he was par- 
doned by Caesar. Ho was proscribed by 
the triumvirs, and was put to death In 43. 
3. M. TfJT.LiT^s Cicero, only son of the 
orator and his wife Terentia, was b. 65. 
On tho death of Caesar (44) he joined tho 
republican party, served as military tri- 
bune under Brutus In Macedonia, and 
after tho battle of Philippi (42) fied to 
Sex. Pompey in Sicily. When peace was 
concluded between the triumvirs and 
Sox. Pompey in 39, Cicero returned to 
Rome, and was favourably received by 
Octaviau, who at length assumed him as 
his colleague In tho consulship (30 b.u., 
from 13th September). By a singular 
coincidence, the dispatch announcing the 
capture of the tlect of Antony , which was 
Immediately followed by his death, was 
addressed to the now consul in his oifioial 
capacity. 4. Q. Tullius Cicero, son of 
No. 2, anfl of Pornponia, sister of Attious, 
was b. 66 or 67, and perished with hia 
father in the proscription, 43. 

Clllola, a district in the S.E. of Asia 
Minor, bounded by the Mediterranean on 
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the Sm Mt. Amanns on tho E., and Mt. 
Taurus on the N. The W. part of Cilicia 
is intersected by the offshoots of the 
Taurus, while in its E. part the mountain 
chains enclose much larger tracts of level 
country; and hence arose the division of 
the country into C. Aspera or Trachea 
(once a source of timber for the Egyptian 
fleets), and C. Pedias; the latter was also 
called Cilicia Propria: it was a large 

I iroducer of flax and grapes. The first 
nhabitants of tho country are supposed 
to have been of the Syrian race. Tho 
mythical story derived their name from 
Cllix, the son of Agenor, who started with 
his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, for 
Europe, but stopped short on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and peopled with Ills followers 
the plain of Cilicia. Tho country re- 
mained independent till the time of the 
Persian empire, under which it formed a 
satrapy, but it appears to have been still 
governed by Its native princes. Alex- 
ander subdued it on his march into Upper 
Asia ; and, after the division of his empire, 
it formed a i)art of the kingdom of the 
Seleucldao; its plains were settled by 
Greeks, and the old inhabitants were 
driven back into the mountains of C. 
Trachea, wdiere they remained virtually 
Independent, practising robbery by land 
and continuing an age-long tradition of 
piracy by sea, till Pompey drove them 
from tho sea in his war against the 
pirates; and having rescued the level 
coimtry from the power of Tigranes, who 
had overrun it, he erected it into a 
Roman province, 67-6G n.o. Tho nioim- 
taln country was not made a province till 
tho reign of Vespasian. 

Clllolae Pylae or Portae, tho pass 
between Cappadocia and Cilicia, through 
the Taurus, on the road from Tyana to 
Tarsus. 

Clllclum MarOj tho N.K. portion of the 
Mediterranean, between Cilicia and 
Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 

Cilia, a small town in tho Troad, cele- 
brated for its temple of Apollo surnamed 
Clllaeus. 

Cilnli, a powerful Etruscan family in 
Arretium, driven out of their native town 
in 301 n.o., but restored by the Homans. 
The Cilnli wore nobles or Lucumones in 
their state. Tho name lias been ren- 
dered chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius 
Maecenas. 

Cimber, L. Tillius (not Tullius), a friend 
of Caesar, who gave him tho province of 
Bithynia; subsequently one of Caesar’s 
murderers, 44 b.o. 

Cimbri, a Celtic people, probably of the 
same race as the Cymry {aee also (;eltak). 
They appear to have inhabited the penin- 
sula which was called after them Cher- 
sonesus Clmbrica {Jutland). In con- 

i unction with the Teuton! and Ambrones, 
hey migrated S., with their wives and 
children, towards the close of tho second 
century b.o. They defeated several 
Roman armies. In 1 1 3 b.c. they defeated 
the consul Papirlus Uarbo,, near Norcia, 


and then crossed over Into Gaul, which 
they ravaged. In 110 they defeated the 
consul Junius Sllanus; in 107 the consul 
Cassius Longinus, who fell in the battle; 
and in 105 they were victorious over the 
united armies, of the consul Cn. Mallius 
and the proconsul Servilius Caepio. 
Instead of crossing tho Alps, the Cimbri, 
fortunately for Rome, marched into 
Spain, whore theyTemained two or three 
ears. The Romans, meantime, had 
cen making preparations to resist their 
formidable fo«^s, and had placed their 
troops imder the command of Marius. 
The barbarians returned to Gaul in 102. 
In that year the Teuton! were defeated 
and cut to pieces by Marius, near Aciuao 
Sextiae (Air) in Gaul. In 1 01 tho Cimbri 
and their allies were finally destroyed by 
Marius and Catulus. in the decisive battle 
of the Campi Raudil, near Verona, m the 
N. of Italy. 

Cimmfirli. The mythical Cimmoril, 
mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the 
farthest W. of tho ocean, enveloped in 
constant darkness. Later writers sought 
to localize them, and placed them, either 
in Italy near the lake Averniis, or in 
Spain, or in the Tauric Chersonesus. 
Tho historical CIramerji dwelt on tho 
Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azon), in tho 
Tauric Chersonesus, and in Asiatic 
Sannatla. Driven out by the Scythians, 
they passed into Asia Minor on the N.E., 
and penetrated W. as far as Aeolia and 
Ionia. They took Sardis, G57 b.(\. in tho 
reign of Ardys, king of Lydia; but they 
were expelled from Asia by Alyattes, tho 
grandson of Ardys. 

Clmdlus, Island the Aegaean Sea, one 
of the Cyclades, celebrated for its fine 
white earth, used by fullers for fdcaning 
cloths, 

Cimon. 1. Father of Miltladcs, was 
secretly murdered by order of tho sons of 
Pisistratus. 2. Grandson of tho pre- 
ceding, and son of Miltiades. On the 
death of his father (489 n.o.), he was 
imprisoned because ho was unable to pay 
his fine of fifty talents, whlc.h was even- 
tually paid by Callias on his marriage 
with Elpinlce, Cimon’s sister. Cimon 
commanded the Athenian fleet in their 
war against tho I’ersians. His most 
brilliant success was in 468 or 4G7, when 
he defeated a large Persian fleet, and on 
the same day landed and routed their 
land forces also on the river Eurymedon 
in Pamphylia. The death of Aristides 
and tho banishment of Thomistocles left 
(Pinion without a rival at Athens for some 
years. But his influence gradually 
declined as that of Pericles Increased. 
In 461 ho was ostracized through the 
Influence of tho popular party in Athena. 
Ho was subsequently recalled, and 
tlirough his Intervention a five years* 
truce was made between Athens and 
Sparta, 450. In 449 tho war was renewed 
with Persia. Cimon received the com- 
mand, and with 200 ships sailed to 
Cyprus; here, while besieging Citium, be 
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died. 3. CiMON of Cleonae, Greek 
alnter, fl. c. 460 b.c., and appears to 
ave been the first painter of pei*spectlve. 

Cln&rat island in the Achaean, cele- 
brated for artichokes (xivapa). 

Cinoinnatus, L. Quintlus, hero of the 
old Roman republic, and a model of 
old Roman frugality and integrity. Ho 
lived on his farm, cultivating tho land 
with his own hand. In 4.58 n,c. ho was 
called from tho ploujih to tho dictator- 
ship, in order to deliver tho Roman 
consul and army from tlie perilous 
position in wlii(!h they liiid been placed 
ijy the AequiaiiH. Ho saved the Roman 
army, defeated tho enemy, and, after 
holding the dictat(»rhhip only sixteen 
days, returned to liis farm. 

Cindas, a Thessalian, tho friend and 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. Ho 
wOvS the most eloquent man of Ids day. 
The most famous passage in his life Is Ids 
embassy to Romo, with iiroposals for 
)oace from Pyrrhus, after tho battle of 
loracloa (280 ii.c.). (-ineas spared no 
arts to gain favour. Tlie senate, hovN- 
cver, rejected Ids in’oposals mainly 
through tiie dviot^ '•^'^quonce of old App. 
Claudiiu Oaccuy. 

Cingetdrix, a Gaul, one of tho fir.st men 
in tho city of tho Trcviri ('IWrcx), at- 
tached himself to Jidius Caesar, though 
son-in-law to lndutiomarus« the head of 
tho independent party, 

Cinna. 1. L. dORNimius Ci.vi^a, leader 
of the popular party during tho abseneo of 
Sulla in tho East (87-84 b.o.). In 87 
Sulla allowed Cinna to be eieotod consul 
with Cn. Getavius, on condition of his 
taking an oath not to niter tho con- 
etitution as then existing. Put as soon 
as Sulla had left Italy, he began his 
endeavour to overpower the senate, and 
to recall Marius and Ins party. Ho was, 
how'ovcr, defeated by liis colleaguo 
Octavius in tho forum, was obliged to tly 
the city, and was deposed. Hut he soon 
returned, and with the aid of Marius 
took possession of Rome, massaerod 
Sulla's friends, and for three successive 
years, 86, 85, 84, was elected consul. In 
84 Sulla prepared to return from Greece; 
and Cinna was slain by his own troops. 
2. L. Coiixj'mius (hNNA, son of No. 1, 
Joined M. Lepidus in his attempt to over- 
throw the constitution of Sulla, 78. 
Caesar made him praetor, yet he aiiproved 
of Caesar’s assassination. 3. C. Hklvium 
Cinna, Roman poet, tho friend of 
Catullus. Ill 44 11 . c. ho was tribune of 
the plebs, when ho was murdered by the 
mob, who mistook him for his namesake 
Cornelius Cinna. 

Cinyps (Wady Khakhan or Kinifo), 
river on the N. coast of Africa, between 
the Syrtes. The district was called by 
tbo same name, and was famous for its 
fiue-halred goats. The Roman poets use 
the adjective Cinyphius in the sense of 
Libyan or African. 

Clnj^ras, son of Apollo (from whom he 
received tho gift of song), mythical king 


of Cyprus, and priest of the Paphian 
Aphrodite. He was proverbial for 
wealth and beauty. By ids daughter 
Myrrha he became tho father of Adonis. 
Hence w© find in the poets Myrrha called 
Cinyreia virgo and Adonis Cinyreius 
juvenis, 

Circe, according to Homer, daughter of 
Helios G'ho Sun) by Perse, and sister of 
Aeetes. distinguished for iior magic art. 
She dwelt in tlie island of Acaea, upon 
which Ulysses was cast. His com- 
Tuinions tasted of the magic cup which 
Circe offered them, and wore forthwith 
changed into swine, with tho oxceiitlon 
of Euryloclius, who brought tho sad news 
to Ulysses. Tho latter, having received 
from Hermes tho root rnoly, which forti- 
fied him against onohantmont. drank tho 
magic cup without injury, and then com- 
pelled Circe to restore his companions to 
their former shape. After this h(3 tarried 
a whole year with her, and she became by 
him tho mother of Telegonus, tho reputed 
foumler of Tuseiilum. 

CircSIi, ancient town of Latium on the 
promontory Circeium, said by the 
Roman poets to have boon tho abode of 
Circe. 

Circisium, city of Mesopotamia, on tho 
£. liank of the Euphrates, at tho mouth 
of tho Aborrhas. 

Circus, tho chief place of public amuso- 
ment at Rome, the scene of races and 
other spoctacles. There were several of 
these both at Romo and In the Tirovinoes. 
The following are tho most famous at 
Rome: (1) Ciucus Maximum, m tho 
Vallis Murcia between tho Palatine and 
Aventino. Tho first permanent structure 
dated from tho fourth coiitury u.c. ; it 
was rebuilt by Julius Caesar in three 
tiers. Tho two upper tiers were of wood 
and were constantly burned down until 
Traja.u rebuilt tlio whole structure with 
groat mogniflooriee. Tlie Chreus was now 
in three tiers of arelies faced with marble: 
the length \wis 600 yards, width 100 
yards. Tho E. end was semic;<’‘ iilar, the 
open W. end contained liens (curerrea) for 
twelve teams of horses. Down the 
centre ran tlie sputa on which stood 
shrines and statues. Tlie w'hole struc- 
ture probably seated about 200,000 
persons. (2) Ciucus Flaminius in tho 
Campus Martins. (3) Ciucua Gaii f.t 
Nkronis, the site of wliich is partly 
covered by the basilica of St. Peter's. 
This was tho scene of the early Christian 
martyrdoms and in 1050 the tomb of 
tho aiiostle St. Peter was identified 
lielow tlio foundations of tho church. 
(4) Ciucua OF Maxkntitjm dating from 
A.D. 309, situated on tho Via Appia 
and In an excellent state of preser- 
vation. 

Cirta, later called Constantina, city of 
the Massylli in Numidla, 50 Roman miles 
from the 8^ e ; the capital of Syphax, and 
of Moslnls^... and his suce-cssors. Its 
position on a height, surrounded by the 
river Ampsaga (Rummel) made it almost 
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improf^ble. Durlns the third century 
A.D. it derived groat wealth from its 
marble-quarries and copper-mines. It 
was restored by Constantine the Great, 
In honour of whom It was renamed. 

Cisseus, king In Thrace, and father of 
Theano, or, according to others, of 
Hecuba, who Is hence called Cisaeis. 

Oissia, a very fertile district of Suslana, 
on the Choaspes. The. Inliabitants, 
Oissil, were a wild, free people. 

Clthaerdn, a lofty range of mountains, 
separating Boeotia from Megaris and 
Attica. It was sacred to Dionysus and 
the Muses. 

Citium. 1 . Town In Cyprus, 200 stadia 
from Salamla. near the mouth of the 
Tetlus: here Clmon died, and Zeno was 
born. 2. Town In Macedonia, N.W. of 
Beroea. 

Clus, ancient city In Bithynla, on a bay 
of the Propontis called Cianus Sinus, w'as 
colonized by the Milesians. It was 
destroyed by Philip III, king of Mace- 
donia; but was rebuilt by Prusias, king of 
Bithynla, from whom It was called 
Prusias. 

Clftnis. 1. PIver of Etmria, forming 
two small lakes near Clusium, and 
flowing Into the Tiber E. of Vulsinii. 
2. See Lmie. 

Clarus or Cldros, town on tho Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated 
temple and oracle of ApoJlo, suruamed 
Clarlus. 

Clastldlum (Caf^iegoio), fortified town 
of tho Ananes, in Gallia Cispadana. 

Claudia, Quinta, a Roman matron. 
When a vessel convoying the Imago of 
Cybelo to Rome had stuck fast in a 
shallow at the mouth of the Tiber, tho 
soothsayers announced that only a chaste 
Woman oould niovo it. Claudia, who had 
been accused of insontlnency, seized the 
/Tope, and the vessel forthwith followed 
her, 204 b.c. 

Claudia Gens, patrician and plebeian. 
The patrician Claudli were of Sabine 
origin, and were said to havo oome to 
Rome In 604 n.o., when they were 
received among tho patricians. They 
bore various surnames. {See ClaT7I>ii7S 
and Nero.) The plelieian Clandll were 
divided Into several families. See also 
MABCEUiUS. 

Claudlanus, Claudius, the last of the 
Latin classic poets, fl, under Theodosius 
and his sons Arcadius and Honorlus. 
Ha was a native of Alexandria, and 
removed to Romo, where he enjoyed the 
patronage of the all-powerful Stillcho. 
He wrote a largo number of poems, many 
of which (notably the Rave of Proserpine) 
are extant, and are distinguished by 
purity of language and poetical gonlus. 
He d, c. A.D. 408. See T. R. Glover^L</fe 
and Letters in- Pourth Century \ M. Plat- 
nauer's Claudian (Loeb Library, 1922). 

Claudlu^ patrician. 1. Apt. Claudius 
Sabinus Reqtllensis, a Sabine, of the 
town of Reglllum or Regllll, who in his 
own country bore the name of Attus 


Clausns, being the advocate of peace with 
the Romans, when hostilities broke out 
between the two nations, withdrew to 
Romo, 504 B.c. Ho was received into the 
ranks of the patricians, and lands beyond 
the Anio were assigned to hla followers, 
who were forihed Into a new tribe, called 
the Claudlau. He exhibited the charac- 
teristic which marked his descendants, 
and showed tho most bitter hatred to- 
wards the nlebelans. He was consul 
496 ; and ills conduct towards the 
plebeians led ±o their seoesslon to the 
Mona Sacer, 494. 2. App. Claudius 

Rboill. Sab., the decemvir, 461 and 450. 
In tho latter year his conduct was tyran- 
nous towards tiie plebeians, till Ids 
attempt against Virginia (q.v.) led to the 
overthrow of the docemvirate. Appiiis 
was impeached by Virginius, but he either 
killed himself, or was put to death, in 
prison, by order of tho tribunes. 3. App. 
Claudius Oaecuh became blind before 
his old age. In his censorship (312), to 
which he was elected without having been 
consul previously, he built tho Applan 
aqueduct, and commenced the Appiau 
road, which was continued to Capua. 
Ho retained the censorship four years, iu 
opposition to the law, which limited the 
length of tho office to eighteen months. 
He was twice consul. 307 and 29G B.o. 
In his old age, Appius Induced tho senate 
to reject tho terms of peace offered by, 
Pyrrhus. {See Cinear.) Appius was 
tho earliest Roman writer In prose and 
verse whoso name has come down to us. ' 
4. App. Cl. Puluhkb, brother of the 
celebrated tribune, whom he Joined in 
opposln^he recal’ of Cicero from banish- 
ment. Ho preceded (hcero as proconsul 
In Cilicia (63), fled with Pompey from 
Italy, and died before the battle of 
Pharsalla. 6. Claudius (or usually, 
Clodius) Pulcueh, brother of tho 
preceding. The notorious enemy of 
Cicero, and a most profligate character. 
In 62 he profaned tho mysteries of the 
Bona Dob, which were celebrated by the 
Roman matrons In the house of Caesar; 
was discovered; and next year, 61, when 
quaestor, was brought to trial, but 
obtained an acquittal by bribing the 
Judges. He had attempted to prove an 
alibi; but Cioero’s evidence showed that 
Clodius was with him In Rome only three 
hours before bo pretended to have been at 
Interamna, In order to revenge himself 
upon Cicero, Clodius was adopted into a 
plebeian family, that ho might obtain the 
formidable power of a tribune of the 
lebs. He was tribune 68, and, supported 
y the triumvirs Caesar, Pompev, and 
Orassiis, drove Cicero into exile; but he 
was unable to prevent the recall of Cicero 
in the following year. In 56 Clodius was 
aedile, and attempted to bring his enemy 
Milo to trial. For an account of his 
enmity with Milo and eventual murder 
see Milo. 

Claudius T, Roman emperor, A.D. 41~ 
54. His full name was Tib. Claudius 
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Drusus Nero Germanlcus. He was the 
yotmerer son of Drusus, the brother of the 
emperor Tiberius, and of Antonia, and 
was b. Ist August 10 fi.c. at Lyons in 
Oaul. When he grow up he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, but was not 
allowed wo take part in public affairs. 
He had reached the ago of 50, when he 
was raised by the soldiers to the imperial 
throne after tlie msirder of Caligula. 
Claudius was not cruel, hut the weakuess 
of his character made him the slave of his 
wives and freedmen, and thus led him to 
consent to acts of tyranny. He was 
married four times. At the time of his 
accession he was married to his third wife, 
tho notorious Valeria Mossalina, who 
governed him for some years, together 
with the freedmen NarelRsns, Pallas, and 
others. After tho execution of Messalinn, 
A-i). 48, a fate which she richly meritcil, 
Claudius was still more unfortunate in 
choosing for his W'ife his niece Agrippina. 
She prevail(‘d upon him to sot a.sido his 
owTi son, Britannieus, and adopt her son, 
Nero, that she might secure the succession 
for tlie latter f'^noflins soon regretted 
this and was poisoned by Agrippina, .54. 
In ills reign tlio southern part of Britain 
was made a Boinan pi’ovincc, and 
Claudius himself went to Britain in i.*!. 
See V. M. S.irainuLzza, 'J'hc Emperor 
Claudiw! (1940). 

Claudius II (!\r. AURELTtIH (>’laitdius), 
Homan emperor a.d. ‘208-70, was des- 
cended from an obscure family, and suc- 
ceeded to the empire on the death of 
Galllonus (208). Ho defeated tho Ale- 
manni and Goths, and received in conse- 
uence tho surname Oothiais. Ho d. In 
70. and was succeeded by Aiirelian. 

Clazdmdnae, city of Asia Minor, and 
one of the tw'elvo Ionian cities, lay on the 
N. coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon the 
Gulf of Smyrna. It was the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras. 

CldanthSs, Stoic pliUosopher, b. at 
Assns in Troas c. 331 b.c. Ho placed 
himself under Crates, and tlion un<lcr 
Zeno, whose disciple ho continued for 
nineteen years. In order to support 
himself, he worked all night at drawing 
water from gardens; but as he spent tho 
whole day In philosophical pursuits, and 
had no vislblo means of support, he was 
summoned before the Areopagus to 
account for his way of living. Tiic judges 
were so delighted by tlie evidence of 
Industry which he produced, tliat they 
voted him 10 minae, though Zeno would 
not permit him to accei»t them. He 
succee^d Zeno In his school 203 u.c. 
lie d. c. 230, at the age of 99, of vohiiitary 
starvation. Ills Hymn fo Zeus has 
survived. (Text, with trauslation and 
notes by 1C. H. Blakeney (1921); aLso 
traus. by A. S. Way (1934).) 

Cldarohus, Spartan general, served in 
the Peloponnesian War, and at the close 
of it persuaded the Spartans to send him 
as a general to Thrace, to protect the 
Greeks against the Thracians. But 


having been recalled by the ephors, and 
refusing to obey their orders, he was con- 
demned to death. He thereupon crossed 
over to Cyrus, collected for him a large 
force of Greek mercenaries, and marched 
with him Into Upper Asia, 401, in order 
to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes. 
After the battle of Cuiiaxa and the death 
of Cyrus, Cloarchus and tho other Greek 
generals were made prisoners by the 
treachery of Tissaphemes, and were put 
to death. 

ClemcuB. 1. Romantts, Bishop of 
Eomo, at tho end of the first centurj% 
probably the same as tbo Clement whom 
St. I*aul mentions (Phil. Iv. 3). He 
w'l otc nn epistle in Greek to tho Corinthian 
(/liurch. There Is extant a second epistle 
under his name, which, however, is 
now'aclays eonsidered as the w'ork of a 
later date (third century). See transla- 
tion in J. B. Llghtfoot, Apostolic Fathers 
(11)08); also m the Jjoidi labrary. 2. 
Ai.KXANDKiNtTS, Rf> called from his long 
residence at Alexandria. Ho was b. c. 
A.i>. 150 and d. c. 220. He wrote the 
Hortatory Address to the Greeks to convert 
them to ( diristiauity; also tha Paed4xaoaue, 
whicli contains rules f>f conduct for the 
new convert; and the Stromata, a dls- 
<*ursivo hook giving information on the 
history of philosophy. There is a text 
and translation of some of his works in 
the Loeb Library; see also O. Bigg, The 
Christian Platonit^ts of Alexandria (rev. 
cd., 1913). 

C166bi8. See Btton, 

Cl^dbulus, one of the Seven Sages, of 
Lindas in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, lived 
r. 580 n.c. Both ho and his daughter, 
Cleobnliuo or (deobiile, were celebrated 
for their skill In riddles. 

ClSombrdtus. 1. Son of AnaxandrldcB, 
king of Sparta, berarne regent after the 
battle of Thormojiylae, 480 B.O., for 
idlstarnhus. Infant son of IjCfinldas, but 
d. ill tlio same year. 2. King i f Sparta, 
son of Pausauias, succeeded hi i brother 
Agcsipolis I, and reigned 381 j-371 b.O. 
Ho commanded tho Spartan troops 
several times against tho Thebans, and 
fell at tho battle of Loucl.ra (371). 3. 

King of Sparta, son-in-law of Leonidas II, 
In whoso place he was mado king by the 
party of Agis IV, In 242. On the return 
of Leonidas. C^eombrotus was deposed 
and baiiiahod to Tegea, c. 240. 4. Au 

Academic pliilosojiher of Ambracla, said 
to have killed himself, after reading the 
Phaedo of Plato. Sec the famous refer- 
ence In Milton, Paradise Lost, ill. 473. 

ClA6m6nSs. 1. King of Sparta, son of 
Anaxandrides, reigned 520-487 B.O. He 
was a man of an enterprising but wild 
character. In 510 he commanded the 
forces by whose assistance Hlpplas was 
driven from Athens, and not long after he 
assisted Is.igoras and tho aristocfatloal 
party, agai.^t Clisthones. By bribing 
tho priestess at Delphi, he effected the 
deposition of his colleague Demaratus 
(g.v.), 491. Soon afterwards he was 
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seized with ma^ess and killed himself. 
2. Kins of Sparta, son of Gloom brotus I. 
reUmed 370-309. 3. King of Sparta, 

son of Leonidas II, reigned 235-22. Ho 
married Agiatis, the widow of Agls IV; 
and followed the oxamiile of the latter, 
he endeavoured to restore the ancient 
Spartan constitution. He succeeded 
and put the cphors to death. He was 
engaged In a contest with the Achaean 
League and Antigonus Doson, king of 
Macedonia, but was at length defeated 
at the battle of Sellasia (222), and fled to 
Egypt, where ho killed himself, 220. 4. 
An Athenian sculptor, author of the 
Medicean Venus (now at Florence). 

Clfidn, was originally a tanner, and first 
came forward In public as an opponent to 
Pericles. On the death of Pericles, 429 
B.C., Cleon became the favourite of the 
people, and for about six years of the 
Peloponnesian War (428-422) was the 
head of the party opposed to peace. In 
427 he advocated in the assembly that the 
Mytilcnacans should be put to death. 
In 425 lie obtained his greatest glory by 
taking prisoners the Spartans in the island 
of Sphacterla, and bringing them in 
safety to Athens. Puffed up by this 
success, he obtained the command of an 
Athenian army, to oppose Brosldas in 
Thrace; but ho was defeated by Brasidas, 
under the walls of Amphipolis, and fell 
In the battle, 422. Aristoplianes and 
Thucydides both speak of him as a vile, 
unprincipled demagogue. Tho chief 
attack of Aristophanes upon Cleon was in 
tho Kniohts (424), in. which Cleon figures 
as an actual dramatis persona; and, in 
default of an artificer bold enough to 
make tho mask, was represented by tlie 
poet himself with his face smeared with 
wine lees. 

Cldonae, ancient town in Argolis, on 
the road from Corinth to Argos, on a river 
of the name flowing into the Corinthian 
Gulf. Ill Its neighbourhood was Neinca, 
where Heracles killed the lion, which Is 
accordingly called Clconaeus Ico by tho 
poets. 

Clidpatra. 1. Niece of Attains, mar- 
ried Philip 337 B.C., on whose murder she 
was put to death by Olympias. 2. 
Daughter of Philip and Olympias, and 
Bister of Alexander the Great, married 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 336, It was 
at her marriiigo feast that Philip was 
murdered by Pausaiiias. 3. Eldest 
daughter of Ptolemy Aulotes, celebrated 
for her beauty, was 17 at the death of her 
father (51 ), who appointed her heir of his 
kingdom in conjunction with her younger 
brother, Ptolemy, whom she was to 
marry. She was expelled from the throne 
by Pothinus and Achillas, his guardians; 
but having v on by her charms the sup- 
port of Caesar, he replaced her on tho 
throne In conjunction with her brother. 
She had a son by Caesar, called Caesarion, 
and she afterwards followed him to Rome, 
where she appears to have been at the 
time of his death, 44. She then returned 


to Egypt, and In 41 she met Antony In 
Ollloia. She was now in her 28 th year, 
and In the perfection of matured beauty, 
which completely won the heart of 
Antony. In the war between Oetaviau 
and Antony, Cleopatra accompanied her 
lover, and was present at the battle of 
Actinm (31), in tho midst of which she 
retreated with her fleet, and thus hastened 
the loss of tho d£^. She fled to Alex- 
andria, where she was joined by Antony. 
Seeing Antony’s fortunes desperate, she 
entered into negotiations with Augustus, 
and promised to make away with 
Antony. She fled to a mansoleum she 
had built, and then caused a report of her 
death to be spread. Antony, resolving 
not to survive her, stabbed himself, and 
was drawn up into the mausoleum, where 
he died In her arms. She then tried to 
gain the love of Augustus, but seeing that 
be had determined to carry her ca])tiv e to 
Rome, she put an end to her own life by 
the poison of an asp. She died in the 
39tli year of her age (30 n.o.), and with 
her ended the dynasty of tho Ptolemies 
In Egypt, which was nf>w made a Roman 
province, iicc E. R. Bo van. Ihafory of 
Eoirpt under the Ptolemaic Dyvnsiu (1927). 

Clepsj^dra, a w'ater-clock ; used in tho 
Athenian law-courts. 

Clio. (See Musae. 

ClisthSnes, an Athenian, son of 
Megacdc'S and Agariste, who was tho 
daughter of Clistheues, tho tyrant of 
Sicyon. He appears as tlio head of ilio 
Alcmaeonid clan on the banishment of 
the Pisistratidac. Finilmg that he could 
not cope with hia political rival Isagoras 
except through tho aid of tho commons, 
ho set himself to increase the power of the 
latter. The principal change which he 
introduced was tho abolition of the four 
ancient tribes and the eatabliHlmient of 
ten new ones in their stead, 510 B.r. 
The purpose of this reorganisation was to 
secure a ropresentation of the whole 

i ieople In the Boule ((Z.v.), or Gounoji of 
^Mve Hundred. Each of the new tribes 
more nearly represented a clan in the 
community and contained a number of 
demeji. Every person registered within 
the dome was enfranchised, and voted In 
the popular ossoiiibly. In addition each 
tribo had a local government of Its own. 
Clistheues Is also said to have instituted 
ostracism. Isagoras and his party called 
In the aid of the Spartans, but Clistheues 
and his friends eventually triumphed. 

Clit6m&chus (187-110 n.(’.), philo- 

sopher. By birth a Carthaginian, he was 
a pupil of Carneades, and from 127 head 
of tho Academy. A sceptic, he wrote 
many works (now lost) expounding his 
master's teaching. He died by suicide. 

Clitor or Clitdrium, town in the N. of 
Arcadia on the river Cfiitor. There was a 
fountain near by, the waters of which are 
said to have given to persona who drank 
of them a dislike for wine. 

Clitumnus, small river in Umbria, 
springing from a rock in a grove of 
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cjT>ress trees, where was a sanctuary of 
the god Clitiimnus, and falling Into the 
Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. Virgil 
mentions {(Jeora, il. llf>) the white 
cattle, intended for sacriflees, whicli 
grazed on its banks. 

Clitus, Macedonian general. Ho saved 
the life of Alexander at tlie battle of 
Uraniens, 334 n.c. In 328 he was slain 
by Alexander at a ^lanqiiet, wlien both 

{ larties were heated with wine, and Clitus 
lad provoked the king’s resentment by 
insolent language. AleAinder was incon- 
solable at his friend’s death. 

Clddlus, anotlicr form of the name 
Claudius (« 7 .w.). 

Cloella, a Homan virgin, one of the 
hostages given to Porsona who escaped 
from the IJtrusean camp, and swam across 
the Tiber to Komo. Slio was sent back 
by the Romans to Porseua, who was so 
struck with her gallant deed, that ho not 
only set lier at liberty, but allowed her to 
take wdth her a part of the hostages. 
Porsena also rewarded her with a Jiorso 
nfloruod with splendid trappings, and the 
Romans willi a yintue of a woman on 
horseback. 

Clota Aostuarlum {Firth of Clyde), on 
\V. coast ot fSeothiiid. 

Cldthd, one of the Fates. See Motrak. 
Gluentius Habitus, A., of iiarinum, 
accused in 74 n r. his own s(.ci»futhcr, 
Statius Albius Oppianicus, of attempting 
to procure Ins death by poison. (Jppiani- 
ciiH was condemned, and it was believed 
tliat Cbiontms had bribed the j iidges. In 
G()| Olueiitiiis was accused by young 
Oppianicus, son of Statius Albius, who 
had died in the interval, of throe nets of 
lioisoning. He was dcfcuided by Cicero 
in the oration still extant, and was 
acquitted. 

Cluslum iChiusi), one of the most 
powerful of the twelve Ftniscnn cities, 
originally called Camers or Chamars, 
situated above the river Clams, and S.W. 
of Lako Trasimcnc. It w’iis the residence 
of Porsena, and near by was tlie sepulchre 
of this king in tho form ot a labyrinth. 
Subsequently Clusium was in alliance 
with the Romans, and was regarded as a 
bidw'ark against tho Gauls. Its sicg4* by 
tho Gauls, 3‘Jl n.c., led to tho capture of 
Romo (390). In its uciglihourhood were 
warm baths. Remains from the ceme- 
teries of Clusium aro of great archaeo- 
logical import aiioe: they can bo seen in 
tho museums of Chiusi, Florence, and 
Palermo. 

GlQslus, a surnaino of Janus. 

Glj^mdne; 1. Daughter of Occanus by 
Tethys, wife of lapetus, mother of Atlas, 
Promothous, and Epiinctheus. ‘2. Motlicr 
of Phaethou by Helios (the Sun). 3. 
Relative of Menolans and a comiwnion 
of Helena, with whom she was carried ofl 
by Paris. 

G1j)temnestra, daughter of Tyndarcus 
and Leda, sister of Castor, Pollux, and 
Helena; wife of Agamemnou; and mother 
of Orestes, Ipbigonia, and Eleetra. See 


the play of Aeschylus, tho AgamemTwn, 
During her husband’s absence at Troy 
she lived in adultery with Aegisthus, and 
on his return to Mycenae she murdered 
him with the help of Aegisthus. {See 
also Aqamemno.v.) She was 8ub.se- 
qiiently put to death by her son Orestes. 

Glj^^tle, a sea nymph, daughter of 
Occanus, changed into the plant hclio- 
trojnuni. 

Cnidos, city of Asia Minor, on the pro- 
montory of Triopium on tlie coast of 
Cana, was a Ijacedaemoman colony. It 
was built partly ou the luaiuland and 
partly on an ishuitl, and bad two har- 
bours. It bad a (JonsiderabJo commerce, 
being specially noted lor a famous wine. 
The statue of Aplirodito by l*raxiteles 
stood ill her temiilc liere. Cmdos was 
also the home of the great astrouomer, 
Eudoxus, and tho seat of a famous 
medical school. 

Gnossus, Gnossus, GnSsus, or Gn5sus, 
ancient town of Crete. It is moiitioncd 
by tlie poets in consequence of its con- 
nection with Minos, Ariadne, tho Mino- 
taur, and tho Laliyrintli; and the adjec- 
tive Cnossiiis is used as equivalent to 
Cretan. See CRi^rv. See also A. J. 
Evans. Palace of jyjinos at Cnossos 
(1921-30). 

Gdojilus, mythical king of Sicily, who 
received Daedalus on ills flight from 
Crete, and with the assistance of his 
daughters put Minos to death, when the 
latter came m pursuit of Daedalus. 

Cdche, a city on the Tigris, near Ctesi- 
phon. 

GoclSs, Hdratlus, tliat Is, Horatius tho 
' one-eyed,’ a hero of the old Roman lays. 
Is said to have defended the 8ublician 
bridge along with Sp. Lartius and T. 
Herminlus against tho whole Etruscan 
army under Porsena, while the Romans 
broke down tho bridge behind them. 
When the work was nearly finished, 
Horatius sent back his two c -mpaiiious. 
As soon as the bridge was qiili • riestroyed, 
lie plunged into tho stream and swam 
across to tho city in safety. Tho story 
appears to be wholly mythical, Invented 
probably to explain a pri'-dtive statue of 
VuJruii opposite the Sublician bridge. 

Gdeytus (or ‘river of w’^ailmg’), river in 
Epiiiis. a tributary of tho Acheron. 
Jjike the Acheron, the Cocytus w'as sup- 
posed to bo connected with tho lower 
world. 

Godomannus. See Darius, 3. 

Gddrub, sun of Melanthus, and last king 
of Atliens. Wlien the Dorians Invaded 
Attica from Peloponnesus, an oracle 
declared that tlicy w'ould be victorious if 
tho life of the Attic king was spared. 
Codrus thereupon re.solvod to sacridoe 
himself for his country. Ho entered tho 
camp of tho enemy in disguise, com- 
menced f, iarrelling with the soldiers, 
and was 8a..n in the dispute. When the 
Dorians discovered tho death of the 
Attic king, they returned homo. Legend 
adds, that as no one was thought worthy 
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to succeed such a patriotic klnff» the 
kingly dignity was abolished, and Medon, 
son of Codrus, was appointed archon for 
life Instead. 

Coela, *the Hollow’s* of Euboea, the W. 
coast of Euboea: here a part of the 
Persian fleet was wrecked, 480 b.o. 

CoelS-SfrIa (‘Hollow Syria’), name 
given to the great valley between the two 
ranges of Mt. Lebanon, In the S. of Syria, 
bordering upon Phoenicia on the W. and 
Palestine on the S. In t lie wars between 
the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae, the 
name was applied to the whole of the S. 
portion of Syria. 

Coinage: 1. Greek. In the classical 
period tiiere were two main systems of 
coinage : the Eiibolo and Aegiuetan. The 
former was used at Athens, and In both 
the standard was silver. The following 
table shows the weights in each system: 

EvJhoic jieginetan 

36-86 kgs. Talent 37 80 kgg. 

431 gms. Mina 630 gnis. 

4-31 gins. Duaciima 6 -.30 gins. 

0-72 gins. OuoL 1-05 gms. 

The talent and mina were in the form of 
bullion. There were also minted di- 
drachms, tridrachins, and tetradraclims, 
with tho value of 2, 3, and 4 drachmas 
respectively. A gold stater had the 
value of 20 drachintis, and there was a 
copper i obol. Athenian coins usually 
bore on tho obverse tho head of Athena, 
the reverse an owl, crescent, or olive 
branch and the inscription A0E. Tho 
art of coining reached Its highest per- 
fection In the flfth and fourth centuries 
B.o. 2. Homan. The fundamental unit 
was the As, a bar of bronze originally 
weighing 1 Roman pound, l.e. 327-45 gms. 
By 187 B.o. the weigjit of the as had been 
reduced to 1 uncia (ounce) — Roman 
iiound. Bronze coins date from c. 290 
B.C., and about thirty years later silver 
coinage began. The Sesterclus was equal 
to 24 (later 4) asses; the Denarius was of 
20 (later 1 6 ) unclae. There were also gold 
Aurel and Bolldl of various weights. 
HepnblJcan coins bore on the obverse the 
head of a god, on the reverse a ship’s 
prow. Those of the empire had the 
reigning emperor’s head and a symbol of 
Rome. From Augustus to Aurel i an the 
minting of gold and silver was controlled 
by the emperor, of bronze by the senate. 
Thereafter all coinage w-as under imperial 
control. It Is impossible to flx a satis- 
factory value for ancient coins in terms of 
modem currency; but If some wimparison 
is required It Is probably safe to regard 
the Greek drachma and the Roman 
eesterclus as equivalent to about 8d. of 
our money (1951). See J. G. Milne, 
Greek Coinage^. (1931); H. Mattingly, 
Itornan Coins (1928). (See Figs. 2; 10.) 

Colchis, a country of Asia, bounded on 
the W. by the Euxlno, on the N. by tho 
Caucasus, on the E. by Iberia. Tho land 
of Ciolohls (or Aea), and Its river Phasia, 
are famous In the Greek mythology. 


(See Aroonaittas.) It was famous for 
its manufactures of linen, on account of 
which, and of certain physical resemb- 
lances, Herodotus supposed the ColcUans 
to have been a colony from E^pt. The 
land was governed by its native princes, 
until Mlthridates Eupator made It sub- 
ject to tho kingdom of Pontus. It was 
subdued by the Romans under Trajan. 

CSlIas, promontory on the W. coast of 
Attica, 20 stadia S. of Phalemm, with a 
temple of Aphrodite, whore some of tho 
Persian ships were cast after the battle of 
Sal amis. 

Collatia, Sabine town in Latlum, taken 
by Tarqulnius Prisons. 

Collatinus, L. Tarqulnius, son of 
Egcrlus, and nephoAv of Tarquinius 
Prisons, derived the surname Collatinus 
from the town Collatia, of which hts father 
had been appointed goverufir. The 
violence olTered by Sex. Tarquinius to his 
wife Lucretia led to the detlironcment of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Collatiuus and L. 
Junius Brutus wore tho first consuls; 
but 08 the people could not endure the 
rule of any of tho hated race of the 
Tarquins, Collatinus resigned his office, 
and retired from Rome to Lavlnlum. 

CollJ^tus, domna in Attica, within the 
walla of Athena. ]t was the demua of 
Plato and tho residence of Tlmon the 
misanthrope. 

C615nae, small town In the Troad. 

G61onIa Agrippina, or Agripplnensls 
(Cologne on the Rhine), originally tho 
chief town of the Ubll, and called 
Oppidum or Ci vitas Ubiorum, was a 
place of small Imnprtance till a.d. 50, 
when a Roman colony was installed by 
the emperor Claudius, at tho instigation 
of his wife Agrippina, who was born here. 
It bocamo the capital of Jjower Germany. 

Cdlonus, demus of Attica, 10 stadia, or 
a little more than a mile, N.W. of Athens; 
celebrated for a temple of Poseidon, a 
grove of the Eumenides, the tomb of 
()edipus, and as the birthplace of 
Sophocles, who describes It In his play 
tho Oedifnia Coloneus. 

Cdldphdn, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor, stood about 2 miles 
from the coast, between Lebedus and 
Ephesus, on the river Halesus, which was 
famous for the coldness of its water. Its 
harbour was called Notlum. Besides 
claiming to be the birthplace of Homer, 
as did several other places. Oilophon 
won Smyrna from the Aeolians. It 
was also celebrated for the oracle of 
Apollo eSarius in its neighbourhood. 
See Clarus. 

Cblossae, city of Great Phrygia, on the 
river Lycua, once important but so 
reduced later that it might have been for- 
gotten but for the epistle written to its 
church by the apostle Paul. 

Colosseum, at Rome (Amphltheatrum 
Flavlanum). begun by Vespasian, finished 
by Titus, a.d. 80, and thereafter restored 
seven times until 523. It held about 
45,000 spectatoTB. See J. H. Middleton, 
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Th^ Remains of Ancient R<me, vol. ii 
(1892). 

C610mella, L. JQnlus M6dSratus, a 
native of Cades, In Spain, and a contem- 
porary of Seneca. He wrote a work upon 
agriculture (D« Bt Bustica) in twelve 
books, which is still extant. His style is 
easy and ornate. 

Gdmana: 1. City of Pontus, upon the 
Iris, celebrated for its temple of Artemis 
Taurlca, the foundation of which 
tradition ascribed to Orestes. The high 

S riesta took rank next ajtor the king, and 
leir domain was increased by I’ompcy 
after the Mithridatlo War. 2. City of 
Cappadocia, also nelebrated for a temple 
of Artemis Taurioa the foundation of 
which was likewise ascribed to Orestes. 

Comitia, in the Roman constitution a 
legal assembly of the peoxile. The 

S owers of government were divided at 
Lome between the senate, the magis- 
trates, and the people (vojwlus). The 
sovereign pc(»ple or populus was not the 
same at all tiincH. In the earliest times of 
Romo the poiiulus consisted of the 
patricians only. This original populus 
was divldcf' iht • *hlrty curiae, and the 
assembly of these curiae, the cotniha 
curiata, was the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of tho whole people. A kind of 
amalgamation of tlie patricians and plebs 
afterwards aiiiiearcd in the comitia of 
the centuries, instituted by King Sorviua 
Tullius, and henceforth the term poinilus 
was applied to the united patricians 
and plebeians assembled in the c(mutia 
ceniuriala. Rut Servius also made n local 
division of the whole Roman territory 
into tJiirty tribes, wliich hold their 
meetings in assemblies called comitia 
tributa, which, in tho course of time, 
became national assemblies, so that the 
people thus assembled were likewise 
designated by the term populus. In tlio 
time of tlic Republic the functions of the 
throe comitia w^cro as follows : 

Comitia curiata. Tliey conferred tho 
imperium and the right of taking auspices 
imon magistrates after their election. 
Tbey Inaugurated certain priests, such 
as the damines and the rex sacrorum. 
They regulated tho internal affairs of the 
curiae and the families connected with 
them. The comitia curiata began to be a 
more formality as early as the time of the 
Punio wars. 

Comitia cevturiata. They had tho 
right of electing tho higher magistrates, 
passing the laws put before them by the 
senate, and deciding upon war. They 
were also tho highest court of appeal, and 
they had to try all offences against the 
state. 

Comitia tribuia. Their rights gradually 
increased. They bad the power of 
electing the inferior magistrates. Their 
legislative power was limited to framing 
Tesolutions which were laid before the 
senate. By degrees this became a right 
to initiate le^slatlon. Their Judicial 
powers were limited to trying and 


punishing with a flue a variety of cJvll 
offences, and also neglect of duty on the 
part of a magistrate, tho embezzlement of 
public money, and the bad managemeut 
of a war. 

Tho comitia centurlata and the comitia 
tributa were afterwards mixed togetlicr, 
possibly in the fourth century B.c. Tliis 
combiuailon was far more democratic, 
as the comitia tributa had acquired 
supreme importance In the state. They 
were, however, deprived of much of their 
power by Julius Caesar, and gradunlly 
lost their position. See G. W. Rotsford, 
'Ttie Roman Assemblies (1901)). 

Comitium, space in Romo used for 
meetings of tho Assembly, and for courts 
of law. Later on it was incorporated In 
the Fonim. 

Commag§nfi, the north -easternmost 
dlstiict of Syria, lying between the Taurus 
and the Euphrates; formed a part of 
Alexander's empire, after the fall of 
.which it maintained its Independence 
i under tho Seleiicldao. It was united to 
the Roman empire by Vespasian. 

Commius, king of the Atre bates, was 
advanced to that dignity by Caesar. He 
was sent by Caesar to Britain, but be was 
cast into chains by tho Britons, and was 
not released till the Britons had been 
defeated by Caesar. In 52 b.c. he joined 
tho other Gauls in the great revolt against 
the Romans. 

Coinmfidus, L. AurSUus, Roman em- 
peror A.i). 180-92, son of M. Aurelius and 
the younger Faustina, was b. at Lanu- 
vmm, 1()1, and was thus scarcely 20 when 
ho succeeded to the empire. Ho was an 
imworthy son of a noble father. Not- 
withstanding tho great care which his 
father liad bestowed upon his education, 
he turned out a sanguinary and licentious 
tyrant. He sought to gain popular 
applause by fighting with the wild beasts 
in tho amphitheatre; and having slain 
iniiuPiLse numbers of tlicin, demanded 
worship for himself, as being the god 
Hercules. One of his concubhies, whom 
ho had determined to put to death, 
administered poison to him; but as the 
poison worked slowly. Narcissus, a cele- 
brated athlete, was ordered to strangle 
him, 31st December 192. Sec Gibbon, 
Decline and Foil, chap. iv. 

Comum {Como), a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina. at the 8. extremity of tho W. 
branch of the Ijaciis Larius {L. di Como). 
It was originally a town of tho lusubriau 
Gauls, and subsequently a Roman colony. 
It was the birthplace of tho two Plinys. 

GdmQs, the god of festlye mirth and joy, 
represented as a winged youth, occurs 
only in the later times of antiquity. 

Conoordla, Roman goddess, the per- 
sonification of concord, had several 
temples at Rome. The earliest was built 
by Caraillus. In this temple the senate 
frequently met. Concordia is repre- 
sented on coins as a matron, holding in 
her left hand a oornucopla, and in hear 
right either an olive branch or a patera. 
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CondrUsl, German people In Gallia 
Beli^ca, the dependants of the Trevlri, 
dwelt between the Eburoncs and the 
Trevlri. 

ConflOentes {Coblenz), town in Ger- 
many. at the confluence of the Moselle 
and the iihJue. 

Cdndn: 1. Athenian admiral, com- 
manded In the Peloponnesian War. 
After the defeat of the Athenians by 
Lysander at Aepospotami (4U5 ii.c.), 
Cbnon escaped with eight ships, and took 
refuge with Evagoras in Cyprus, where he 
remained for some years. In .‘IU4 he 
gained a decisive victory over Pisander, 
the Spartan general, off Cnidus. ‘2. Of 
Samos, a distingruiHhed matlioinaticlan 
and astronomer, ji. c. 250 n.c. 

Gonsentes Dii, the twelve gods who 
formed the council of Jupiter, consisting 
of six male and six female tlivinities. 
We do not know the names of all of tlicin, 
but they included Juno, Minerva, Siim- 
manus, Vulcan, Saturn, and Mars. 

Constans, youngest of the three sons of 
Constantine the (ireat, received after his 
father’s death (a.d. 337) Illyricum, Italy, 
and Africa, as his share of tho empire. 
After resisting his brother Constantine, 
who was slain in invading his territory 
(340), Constans became master of tho 
whole West. His character was weak 
and profligate. Ho was slain in 350 by 
the soldiers of Mugnentiiis (q.v.). 

Gonstantlna, the city. See Chita. 

Constantinopolis (ConsUintinople), 
foimded as New Rome on the site of 
ancient Byzantium by Constantine tlie 
Great. Building Btart(*d in a.d. 324 and 
was completed in 330 when the city wiis 
solemnly dedicated on 1 1th May. It w'os 
later enlarged by Theodosius II and 
Heruclius. A place of great strategic 
importance. It resisted for centuries the 
invasions of Persians, Saracens, Otto- 
mans, Goths, Huns, and Bulgars; and for 
1,100 years, until it fell to the Turks in 
1453, it preserved the ancient civilization 
with its literature and arts. Con- 
stantinople was a city of enormous 
wealth and fabulous splendour: its 
alaces, churches, walls, and public 
uildlngs were all of the utmost magnifl- 
cence. Most famous is the great chiu'ch 
of Santa Sophia (now a mosque) begun by 
Justinian in 532 ; the Hippodrome, where 
In tho same year occurred the ‘Is'ika’ 
riots; and the triple walls of Theodosius 
and Annstasius, portions of which sur- 
vive. See C. Diehl, Constantinople (1924). 

Constantinus : 1. Constantin uh I, sur- 
named tho Great, Homan emperor, a.d. 
306-37, eldest son of the emperor, Con- 
stantins and Helena, was b. a.d. 272, at| 
Naissus, a town in Upper Mocsia. Ho 
was early trained to arms, and during a 
large portion t>f his reign ho was engaged 
in wars. On the death of liis father at 
York (306), Constantine laid claim to a 
share of the empire, and was acknow- 
ledged os master of the countries beyond 
the Alps. In 308 hb received tho titlol 


Augustus. He was engaged In a contest 
with Maxentiiis, who had possession of 
Italy, and defeated him at the village of 
Saxa Rubra near Romo, 27th October 
312. Maxentlus tried to escape over tho 
Milvian bridge into Home, but perished 
in the river. It was In tliis campaign 
that Constantine Is said to have been 
converted to Christianity. It was Con- 
stantine’s Interest to gain the affections 
of his numerous Christian subjects in his 
struggle with his rivals; and it was pro- 
bably only self-interest which led him at 
first to adopt Christianity. After the 
death of Maxentlus, (Constantine was 
engaged in a contest with Licinius, who 
had obtained possession of tho whole of 
the East; tho struggle ended in tho defeat 
and death of Ijicinius, so that Constantino 
was now sole master of tlio empire.. Ho 
removed the scat of empire to Byzantium, 
vvljieii he iialled after himself Constantin- 
ople, and solemnly dedicated it, 330. 
Cons*t,antlae reigned in peace tho rest of 
his life. Ho d. In May 337 ; ho was bap- 
tized sliortly before his death by Eusebius. 
His three sons, Constantinus, Constantins, 
and Constans, succeeded him in the 
empire. 2. CoN8TANTisx;a II, Roman 
cmiicror, 337-40, eldest of tho three sons 
of Constantino tho Great, by Fausta, 
received Gaul, Britain, Hpain, and i)art 
of Africa at hi.s father’s death. Dis- 
satisfied with his share of the empire, ho 
made war upon his younger brother 
Constans, who governed Italy, but was 
defeated and slain near Acimlcia. 

Gonstantlus: 1. (.^onstantius I 

CiTLORUH (‘the pale’), Roman omporor, 
a.d, 305-6. Ho was one of tho two 
Caesars appointed by Maximian and 
Diocletian In 293, and received tho 
government of Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
with Augusta Treverorum {Trier) as his 
residence. Diocletian and Maximian 
abdicated in 305, and Constantins and 
Galerlus became tho August!. Con- 
stantius d. In July 306, at Eboracum in 
Britain, on an expedition against the 
Piets : his son, Constantine, afterwards the 
Great, succeeded him. 2. (;jon8Tantiu 8 
II, Roman emperor, a.d. 337-61, third 
son of Constantino by his second wife 
Fausta. War with Persia prevented his 
taking part in the struggle between his 
brothers, Constantine and Constans {q.v.). 
After the deatii of Constans in 350, 
Constantius opposed Magnentins and 
Vetranio, both of whom had assumed the 
purple. Vetranio submitted, and Mag- 
nentius was crushed in 353. Constantius 
d, in 361, while on the march against his 
cousin Julian {see Juliantjs). 3i Con- 
STANTrus III, emperor of the West (a.d. 
421), a distinguished general of Honorius. 
He was declared Augustus by Honorius, 
but died in the seventh month of his reign. 

ConsuL the highest republican ma^s- 
trate at Rome. There wore two consuls, 
elected annually by popular vote, taking 
office on 15th March until 153 b.o. and 
thereafter on 1st January. They were 
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the highest civil authority and also the 
supremo commanders of the army. They 
convened the senate and presided over it. 
They were the medium through wliich 
foreign affairs were brought to the senate, 
and they carried the decrees of the senate 
Into effect. 7'hoy also convened the 
assembly of the people and presided. 
They conducted the elections, put legis- 
lative measures to ^he vote, and earrit^d 
the decrees of the people into efYect. 
The two consuls could only act if iii 
unanimous agreement. V ndcr the empire 
the consuls held olllce for only two to 
four months, and only those taking otth;e 
on 1st January gave their names to the 
year: their successors were known as 
consules suffrrti. Though shorn of its 
ower, the consulate remaiued a coveted 
onour until a.d. 534. 

Consus, ancjcnt Roman divinitv, 
originally, it seems, of tlie corn store-i)ins, 
but identitied in later times with Nep- 
tune. Hence Livy calls him Neptunus 
Equestris. He was regarded by some as 
the god of secret deliberations. 

Contrebla, t of the Celtibcrl, In 
HIspaiila Tarraconenuis. 

Gonvdnae, people in Aqnitania ; a mixed 
race, which had served under Sertorius, 
and were settled in Aquilama hv l^ompey. 

Cdpae, ancient town in Boeotia, on the 
N. side of the lake Copais, wliieh derived 
its name from this place. 

Cdpais, a lake (now dry) in Hoeotia, 
formed cliiefly by the river Coi)hisus. It 
was originally called Ceplilsis, under 
which name it occurs in Homer. Its eels 
wore much jinzed in antiquity. Remains 
of ancient drainage works arc visible. 

Cophdn or Gophes {Kabul), river which 
flows Into tho Indus fi’om the W. It was 
the boundary hetwcou India and Anana. 

Coptos {KrfD, city of Upper Egypt, lay 
to tho E. of the Nile, some distance below 
Thebes. Under the Ptolemies it was 
important eominercially. 

Gdraceslum, strong city of Cilicia 
Trachea, on tho borders of Pum])h>ha, 
standing upon a rock, and posse.ssiiig a 
good harbour. 

Cdrassiae, group of small Islands in the 
Icarian yea, H.W. of Icaria. Thev must 
not be confounded with the jsl.mds 
Corsr'ac or (-or-^iae, off the jDiiian coast, 
opposite the promontory Ampelos, m 
Samos. 

Cdrax, Sa-illan rhetorician, ff. r. 407 
B.C., and wrote tho eailiest work on the 
art of rhetoric;. 

Gorbiilo, Cn. Ddmitius, Roman genernl 
who distinguished himself by his < am- 
paigns'a gainst the l^arthians, in the* reigns 
of Claudius and Nero. He was com- 
pelled by Nero to commit suicide (a.d. 
G7). 

Gorc^ra (Corfu), island in tho Ionian 
Sea, off the coast of Epirus. About 
700 B.c. It was colonized by the CVirin- 
thlans, and soon became neii and 
powerful. The increasing prosperity led 
to rivalry with Corinth. (Kce CoiiiN- 


TFiua. ) At a later period Corcyra became 
one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
War, 431. 

Gordax, a coarse dance belonging to the 
old Attic comedy. 

Gorduba (Cdrdoba), one of tho largest 
cities in Hispania Raetica; founded by M. 
Claudius iMarceJIn.s in 152 b.c. ; birthplace 
of tlio two Seneeas and of Lucan. 

G6r5, ‘tho Maiden.’ See Peiiskphone. 

Gorllnlum, town of tho rollgni in Sam- 
niuin, memorable as tho place which the 
Italians in tlie Social War destined to ho 
the new capital of Italy in place of Romo. 
Hence it was called Italiea. 

Cdrinna, Greek lyric poetess, of 
Tanagra, in Boeotia, ft. c. 500 b.c. She is 
believed to have instructed Pindar and is 
said to have gained a vicitory ovt;r him 
five times. Almost nothing was known 
of her poetry, hut the retnains of tJireo 
poems have now come to liglit with the 
discovery of a papyrus at Hennopolis in 
Egypt. These poems are narrative, 
WTittcn In tho Boeotian dialect (the only 
Boeotian poetry at present known), and 
they are believed to give a good con- 
ception of pre-Homcric narrative iioetry, 
as they probably followed a primitive 
pattern. Text and commentary ed. 
C. M. Bow^a in J. IJ. Powell and E. A. 
Barber, New Chapters in the History of 
Greek Literature, ill (1933). 

Gdr)nthl&cu8 Isthmus, often called the 
Istlimiis. lay between tho Corinthian and 
yn-ronic Gulfs, and connected tho Pelopon- 
nesus w'itli the mainland or Hellas proper. 
In its narrowest part it was 40 stadia, or 
5 Koinan miles across: hero was a templo 
of Poseidon, and boro the Isthmian games 
were celebrated. Four unsui'cessful at- 
tempts were made to dig a canal across 
the isthmus, namiOy, by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, Julius Caesar, (’aligula, and 
Nero. 

Cdrinthl&cus Sinus (G. of I. f panto), tho 
gulf between tho N. of Greece and 
I’elopoimeauR. In early tin es it w'as 
eallcil the Crissnean Gulf, and its eastern 
part tho Alcyonlan Sea. 

Corinthus, a city on the isthmus of 
Cormtli. Its territory, Cidled (Jorinthia, 
embraced the greater part of the isthmus 
with the adjacent part of the I’clcqion- 
nesns. In tlie N. and S. 11 le country is 
mountainous; hnt in the eeiitro it is a 
plain, with a solitary and steep mountain 
rising from it, tho Acrocorinthus, 1,900 
feet m height, w hich served as the citadel 
of Corinth. ’J-he city itself was built on 
tlic* N. side of tin's mountain. Its favour- 
able position between two seas raised 
Corinth in very early times to great com- 
iiierelal prosiieuty, and made it tho 
emporium of the trade between Europe 
and Asia. It had two ports: Lcchacum 
on the Corinthian Gulf, and Ccnchreae 
on tho Saronic Gulf. At Corinth the first 
triremes wvie built ; and the first sea-fight 
on record was betw'ccn tho Corinthians 
and their colonists, the Coreyraeans, G64 
B.c. Its greatness at an early period is 
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attested by numeroiiB colonies. Its 
commerce brouKbt areat wealth to its 
Inhabitants; but with their wealth they 
became luxurious and licentious. Thus 
the woraliip of Aphrodite prevailed In this 
city. Corinth was originally Inhabited 
by the Aeolic race. Here ruled the A eolio 
Sisyphus and ids descendants. On the 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus, the 
royal power passed to the Heraclid 
Alotes. He and his descendants ruled for 
five ffonerations, and then royalty was 
abolislied; and an oligarchy was estab- 
lished, I'onflned to the powerful family of 
the Ilacchladoe. This family wag ex- 
polled 655 M.c. by Cypselua (ff.v.), who 
reigned thirty years. He was succeeded, 
625, by his son Periander (fl.v.), who 
reigned forty years. On his death, 585, 
his nephew Psammetichus reigned for 
three years, and on his fall in 581 the 

S overnment again became an aristocracy. 

n the Peloponnesian War Corinth wjis 
bitterly opposed to Athens. In 346 
Tlmophaues attempted to make him so if 
master of the city, but he was slain by his 
brother Timoleon. Corinth maintained 
Its independence till the time of the Mace 
doniau supremacy, when its citadel was 
garrisoned by Macedonian troops. This 
garrison was expelled by Aratus in 243, 
whereupon Corinth joined the Achaean 
League, to which it continued to belong 
till it was taken and destroyed in 146 by 
L. Muminius, the Homan consul, who 
treated it in a most barbarous manner. 
For a century it lay in ruins; but in 46 
It was rebuilt by Caesar, who peopled it 
with a colony of veterans and descend- 
ants of freedmen. It became the capital 
of the Roman province of Achaia, and 
recovered much of its ancient prosperity. 
The site of Corinth was for long indicated 
only by the seven ^orlo columns of the 
temple of Apollo, which belongs to tho 
time of Periander (r. 625-585 u.c.); but 
visible ruins are now' more extensive 
owing to the work of the American School 
from 1896. (Amer. Joivm. Archaeology.) 
Tho ancient wall of CJorinth has been 
traced and is very extensive. Tho peri- 
meter of the lower city on the E. and W. 
slopes of the Acropolis was 40 stadia; 
continued for 85 stadia round tho Hero- 
polis, and for 100 stadia, if the Long 
Walls are included which connected the 
city with its harbour of Lochaeum , in tho 
Gulf of Corinth. See J. G. O’Neill, 
Ancient Corinth (1930); H. O. Payne, 
Necrocorinthia (1931). 

Coridlanus, tho hero of one of tho most 
beautiful of the early Roman legends. 
His original name w'as C. or Cn. Marclus, 
and ho received the surname Corlolanus 
from the heroism ho displayed at the 
capture of the Volscian capital of Corioli. 
His haughty bearing towards tho com- 
mons excited their fear and dislike; and 
he was impeached and condemned to 
exile, 491 n.c. He took refuge among the 
Volscians, and promised to assist them in 
war against the Romans. Attius TulUus, 


the king of the Volscians. appointed 
Corlolanus general of the Volscian army. 
Corlolanus advanced unresisted till ho 
came to the Cluillan dike close to Home, 
489. Here ho encamped, and the 
Homans in alarm sent to him embassy 
after embassy. But ho would listen to 
none of them. At length the noblest 
matrons of Rome, headed by Veturia, the 
mother of Corlolanus, and Volumnia his 
wife, with his two little children, came to 
his tent. His mother’s reproaches, and 
the tears of his -wife, bent his purpose. 
He led back his array, and lived in exile 
among the Volscians till Ills death ; though 
other traditions relate that he was killed 
by the Volscians on his return. 

Cornelia: 1. Daughter of P. Scipio 
Africanus the elder, wife of Tl. Sem- 
pronlus Gracchus, and mother of the two 
tribunes Tiberius and Gains. She was 
virtuous and accomplished, and super- 
intended with tho greatest care tho edu- 
cation of her sons, whom she survived. 
She was idolized by the people ns the 
mother of the Gracchi. 2. Daugliter of 
Metellus Scipio, married first to P. 
Crassus, son of the triumvir, afterwards 
to Pompey the Groat. She accompanied 
him to Egypt after tho battle of I*har- 
salia, and saw him murdered. She after- 
wards returned to Rome, and received 
from Caesar the ashes of her husband. 

Cornelia Gens, distinguished Homan 
gens. Tho names of the most rlistln- 
guished patrician families are: Cethegus 
China (g.v.), Cossiis (< 7 .v.), Dola- 
holla (ff.r.), Lciitulus iq.v.), Scipio (g.ii.), 
and Sulla (</.«.). The names of the 
plebeian families are Balbus (g.r.) and 
Gulliis iq.v.). 

Cornelius Nftpos. See Nkpor. 

Cornutus, Stoic philosopher (ff., middle 
of first century a.d.). Among his pupils 
were Lucan and Persius. 

Cdronis, mother, by Apollo, of Aescu- 
lapius. 

Corsica, called Cyrnus (q.v.) by the 
Greeks, a mountahious Island in tho 
Mediterranean, N. of Sardinia. Honey, 
wax, timber, and granite were tho prin- 
cipal productions of the Island. The 
inhabitants were addicted to robbery. 
The most ancient Inhabitants appear to 
have been Iberians; but in early times 
Ligurians, Tyrrhenians. Cartliaginlans, 
ttiid even Greeks {see Aleuia), settled In 
the island. It was subject to tho Cartha- 
ginians at tho commencement of tlie first 
Punic War, but soon afterwards passed 
Into the hands of the Homans. 

Cortdna, one of the twelve cities of 
Etruria, lay N.W. of tho Troslmone lake, 
and was one of the most ancient cities in 
Italy. It was an important place when 
possessed by Etruscans, and also pre- 
viously when possessed by the Polasgians. 

Coruncanius, Ti., consul 280 B.c., with 
P. Valerius Laevinua, was the first 
plebeian who was created pontifex 
maximus, and the first person at Home 
who gave pnblio Instruction in law. 
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Conru«, M. Vftl9rlu«« Illustrious Homan 
In early history. He obtained the sur- 
name of Corvus, or ‘Haven,* because, 
when servlnff as military tribune under 
CamiUus, 349 b.o., he accepted the chal- 
lenf^e of a gigantic (iniil to single combat, 
and was assisted by a raven which flew in 
the face of the barbarian, lie was six 
times consul, and twice dictator, and 
rendered memorable military services to 
his country. Ho reached tlie age of 100 
years, and is refer/ed to by tiio later 
lloiiian ^vrilcrs as an. example of tho 
favours of fortune. SeA GAUitufl. 

Cdrj^bantes, priests of Cybele or Rhea in 
Phrygia, who celebrated her worship with 
entliusiasllo daiiees. 

Cdrycia, a nymph, who becamo by 
Apollo the mother of L^corcus, and from 
whom tho Corycian cave on Mt. ParnaHSus 
was believed to have derived its name. 
The Muses are sometimes called by the 
poets Corycidcs Nymphae. 

CdrJ^cus: ]. Rocky hill on the coast of 
Ionia, forming tho y.W. promontory (»f 
the Erythraean pcjiinsula. 2. City of 
I*ami)hylia, nenr Phaselis and Mt. 
Olympus. 3. Cit v In Cilicia Aspera, with 
a good harbo'ui , huo.h grotto in tho moun- 
tains, called the Corycian Cave, cele- 
brated by tho poets, and also famous for 
its saffron. At the distance of 3 00 stadia 
(10 geographical miles) from (^orycus was 
a promontory of the same name. 

Cob, C6us, one of the islands called 
Sporadea, the homo of Hippocrates, lay 
off the coast of Caria, in Asia Minor. Its 
chief productions wore wine, ointments, 
and the famous light transparent dresses 
called Coae restes. 

C6sa or Cdsae {Jnsfdoriin), ancient city 
of Etruria near tho sea, with a good har- 
bour, called Ilerculis Portus, and after 
the fall of Fiilerii one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities. 

Cossaea, a district on the confines of 
Media and Pcrsls, inhabited by a rude, 
warlike people, the Cossacl, whom the 
Persian kings never subdued. They 
were conquered by Alexander (325, 324 
11.0.), but after his death they regained 
their lndoi)endence. 

Cossus, Aulus Cornelius, consul 42S d.c., 
who killed Lars Tolumnins, tho king of 
Veil, in single combat, and dedicated bis 
spoils in tlio temple of Jupiter— the 
second of tho tliree instances in which 
the apolia opima w ere won. 

Cothurnus, a Creek name for a buskin 
OP high shoo worn hy tragic actors to 
increase their apparent stature. 

Cdtlso, king of the Dacians, conquered 
In the reign of Augustus by Leutulus. 

Cotta; Aurelius: 1. C., consul 7.5 n.r., 
distinguished orator; is introduced hy 
Cicoro as one of tho speakers in tho iJc 
OratorCt and the iJe Natvra J)rornmf 2. 
L., praetor 70, when he earned tlic cele- 
brated law {Lex Aurelia Judiciaria) 
which entrusted the judicia to the 
senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii. 

Cotta, L. Aurunculfiius, one of Caesar’s 


legates In Gaul, perished In tlM defeat 
inflicted by Ambiorix (9>v<)f 64 B.o. 

Cottabos, a Greek game played at table. 
It consisted in throwing wine at a mark, 
without spilling any, but with a double 
splash. 

Gottius, king of several Ligurian tribes 
in the Cottlan Alps. (See Aij'ks.) He 
submitted to Augustus, w ho granted him 
the sovereigiity over twelve of these 
tribes. Cottius made roads over the 
Alps, and erected (8 b.i’.) at Seguslo 
(Susa) a triumphal arch in honour of 
Augustus, extant at the present day. 
His authority was transmitted to his son 
under Claudius. 

Coitus, a giant with 100 bauds. 

Cdtjrdra, a colouy of Sinope, celebrated 
os the place where tho 10,000 Greeks 
embarked for Sinope. 

Cdtys or C6tytt5, Thracian divinity, 
w’hose licentious fistival, the Cotyttia, 
resembled that of the I’lirygian Cybele. 
In later times her worship was introduced 
at Athens and Corinth. 

C5tys, the name of several kings of 
Thrace. Ovid, during his exile at Tomi, 
addressed an epistle to one of those kings. 

Cr&gus, mountain in l^iycia. 

Crantdr: 1. Tho armour-bearer of 
Pclcus, slain by the centaur Demoleon. 
2. Of Soli in Cilicia, Academic philo- 
sopher, studied at Athens under Xeno- 
eratos and Polemon, and ft. 300 b.o. Ho 
was tho author of several moral works, all 
of whic-h are lost. Cicoro commends him, 
and made great use of his work On Grief, 
m the third book of his Tusculan Dispu- 
tationa, and in the (Jonaolatio which he 
composed on tho death of his daughter 
Tullia. 

Crassus, the name of a distinguished 
family iu tho Gens Lieinia, the most 
distinguished persons in which were: 1. 
L. ijUUNiuB ChiABBUB the orator, who was 
consul 95 B.O., censor 02, and d. 01. In 
tho treatise De Oratorc Cicero introduces 
him as one of the speakers, and lie is 
understood to express Cicero's own senti- 
ments. 2. M. LiriNiiTs Crassus, sur- 
named Dives. His father, who was 
consul 97 B.c. and censor 89, took part 
with fc>ulla in tho civil war, 'md put an end 
to his own life, when Marius and Cinna 
returned to Rome at tho end of 87. 
Young Crassus fought with Sulla against 
tliO Marian party, and on the defeat of the 
latter was rewarded bv donations of 
confiscated property. His ruling passion 
was the love of money. He bought 
multitudes of slaves, and, in order to 
increase their value, had them instructed 
ill lucrative arts. Ho worked silver 
mines, cultivated farms, and built 
houses, W'hleh he let at high rents. In 
72 he was appointed praetor In order to 
carry on the war against Rpartacua and 
the gladiators; he defeated Spartacus, 
w’ho was slain in the battle, and he was 
honoured with an ovation. In 70 he was 
consul with Pompey, and entertained the 
populace at a banquet of 10,000 tables. 
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A jealousy sprang up between Pompey 
and Crassus which was reconciled by 
Caesar, and thus was formed the so-ealled 
Triumvirate in 60. In .55 he was c'onsul 
with Pompey again, and received the 
province of Syria, where he hoped to add 
greatly to his wealth. He was defeated 
by the Partliians in the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia near Carrhae, the Haran of Serip- 
tme. He was shortly afterwards slain 
at an Interview with the Parttiiari general. 

Cr&tdrus: 1. Distinguished general of 
Alexander the (Ireat, on whose death 
<:p 23 n.c.) he received in common with 
Antipater the government of Mar'edonia 
and Greece. Ho fell in a battle against 
Eumenes, in 3‘21. 2. Greek T*hysicion, 

who attended the family of Atticua, men- 
tioned by Horace and Cicero. 

Cr&tSs: 1. Athenian poet of the old 
comedy, fl. 4,50 n.c. 2. Of Thebes, a 
pupil of the C'yn.c Diogenes, fl. c. 320. 
3. Of Mallua in Cilicia, a celebrated 
grammarian, founded the school of 
grammar at Pergamus, and wrote a com- 
mentary on the Homeric poems, in op- 
position to Aristarchus. 

Cr&this: 1. Hlver In Achala, falling 
into the sea near Aegae. 2. River In 
lf>wer Italy, between Lucania and 
Bruttli, and falling Into the sea near 
Sybaris. Its waters were fabled to dye 
the hair blond. 

Crfttinus, celebrated Athenian poet of 
the old comedy; d. lu 422, at the ago of 
97. He gave the old comedy its peculiar 
character, and did not, like ArIstoi>hane8, 
live to BOO its decline. He is frequently 
attacked by Aristophanes, who charges 
him with intemperance, an accusation 
which was admittcnl by Cratinus lilmself. 

Cr&tippus: 1. Greek historian of the 
late Hellenistic age posing as a younger 
contemporary of, Thucydides, whoso 
history he continued to 394 n.c. A 
■portion of Ills work — so it Is believed — 
was discovered in 1896 and edited 
by Grenfell and Hunt. Oxyrhyn- 

riiUH. See J. D. Dury, Ancient Greek 
Ilisfurians, lecture v. 2. I*eripatetic 
philosopher, accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Pliarsalla, 48 n.c. 
He afterwards settled at Athens, where 
young Cicero was his pupil. 

Crdmiira, a small river in Etruria, which 
falls into the Tiber a little above Rome; 
incmorablo for the death of the 300 Fabii. 

Crfimona {Cremona), Roman colony in 
the N. of Italy, near the confluence of the 
Addua and the l^o, was founded with 
Placentia, 218 n.c., as a protection against 
the Gauls and Hannibal’s invading army. 
It s<jon became important, but having 
espoused the cause of Vltellius, it was 
destroyed by Vespasian, a.d. 69. 

Cr55n: 1. King of Corinth, whose 
daughter, ^^lauce, married Jason. 
Medea, thus forsaken, sent Glauec a 
garment which burnt her to death when 
she put it on; the palace took fire, and 
Creon perished in the flames. 2. Son of 
Henoecous, and brother of Jocuste, the 


.wife of Lalus. After the death of Lalus, 
Creon governed Thebes for a short time, 
and then surrendered the kingdom to 
Oedipus, who had delivered the country 
from the Sphinx. After the death of 
Etcocles and Ihilynlces, the sons of 
Oedipus, he again governed Thebes. His 
cruelty in forbidding burial to the corpse 
of Polynlces, and his sentencing Antigone 
to death for disobeying his orders, 
ticcasioned the deq^th of his own son 
Haemon. See the Sophocloan trilogy, 
Oedipus Tyrannua, Oedipus Coloneus, and 
Antiffone. ” 

Crddph j^lus, of Chios, one of the earliest 
epic poets, said to have been the friend or 
son-in-law of Homer. 

Cresphontfis, a HeraclJd, son of Arlsto- 
machus, and one of the conquerors of 
J^eloponnesiis. obtained Messenia for his 
sliare. During an insmToction df the 
Messenlans. he and two of his sons were 
slain. A third son, Aepytus, avenged his 
death. See also Aepytuh, 2. 

CrestSnIa, district in Macedonia 
between the Axius and Strymoii, in- 
habited by the Crestoiiaei, a Thracian 
fieople: their chief town was Creston or 
Ores tone, founded by the Pehisgians. 

Crete (Candia), large island in the S. 
part of the (jostem Mediterranean. It 
was celebrated for its salubrity and 
fertility, and was civilized at an early 
period. Homer speaks of its 100 cities, 
and archaeology to-day shows that ho did 
not exaggerate. Before the Trojan War 
we hear of a king Minos {g.v.), wlio resided 
at CnoBsus, and ruled over the greater 
part of the island. The ancient traditions 
of Minos have been confirmed by archaeo- 
logical oxcavatlorffi, begun at Cnossiis by 
Sir Arthur Evans in 189.5 and continued 
for over thirty years. The Palace of the 
King has been unearthed — a maguifleent 
building. It was proved to bo the same 
as the traditional labyrinth (the Trainee of 
tho Double Axe as the name signifies). 
Wonderful works of art were disclosed — 
poreolnlns, frescoes, jars, vases, statu- 
ettes, plaster reliefs, and inscriptions in 
the still undeeiphered Minoan seHpt, 
which reT)laeed picture-writing. The 
kings of Crete were sea-kings, and tho 
people they ruled probably originated in 
Asia Minor. It is not credited that they 
traced tlicir origins from Akkadian 
invaders under Hargon or some other 
conqueror. There were early relations 
between Crete and Egypt, and the ini- 
pnlso towards civilization may have 
derived from Egyptian immigrants In the 
third millemiinm. Art may have been 
Influenced also from Asia Minor. The 
highest level of civilization, denoted as 
Minoan, was reached at the period of 
Crete’s greatest power (dating somewhere 
from 2000 to 1400 n.c.). Tho important 
cities of I’haeBtns in the S. and Cnossns 
In the N. may have been Indeiiendeut 
states at first until the former became 
subject to the latter, as the power of 
Cnossus grew. In addition to coni' and 
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wine Crete posBessed copper mines, and 
puri>le dye was extracted from the iniu'ox 
shell-flsh. The prosperity of Crete, how- 
ever, depended more on the seamanship 
of the Cretan sailors and their carrying 
trade than on industry and export. A 
long period of peace encouraged art and 
craft. The island was ruled by an 
organized government, and taxes were 
collected in kind. Little is known of 
religious beliefs. A fiature goddess was 
worshipped, whom the Greeks in later 
days claimed to bo the mother of Zeus. 
Her symbol was the Double Axe. Doves, 
snakes, and pillars wore also reverenced, 
and the bull i)l.'iyed a part in religion and 
in iiopular sport. The legend of tho 
Minotaur may have arisen from the 
stories of ca])tives who were trnined in 
bull-leaping as a spectacle for the Cretans. 
Or it is possible that tbo legend is a 
distort'd recollection of tlio fact of tho 
royal incarnation of Minos, tho bull-king, 
who, after bolding odico for nine years, 
went into tho Dictaeau cave, tho saiu*- 
tuary of his divinity, and w'as there 
Bolemnb” slain a saeriflec, when bis 
Buccessor issuv-d fnii u i*) ho bailed as tlio 
rejuvenated incarnation of divinity, then 
In his turn to lie slain after rc'ignmg nine 
years. At a rather later stoge tlio death 
of tho priest-king was probably merely <i 
ritual act. Cretan influence and pro- 
bably (Jretan rule spread over the 
Aegaoan islands and nuiliilaud of Greec-(;. 
But In the second inilleiiuium Cnossns 
PJiaostiis, aiul other duties uere overtaken 
by some disas’lyor. This may have been 
due to natural causes which brought 
about the eruption at ^Phera . Or posMbI v 
tho old rulers were overthrown by civil 
W’ar. Thei e is no sign of foreign invasion, 
and prospisrity relurntsd for a period, but 
c. 1400 n.(\ foreign invaders, possibly 
but Tif)t certainly from JM.\e<‘nac, sacked 
Cnossus. The ^linoan civilization came 
to an end. At a later period tho ruling 
clasMcs were Dorians, wlio setUed in 
Crete about 00 years after the Dorian 
conquest ol the l^eloponnesus, and they 
introduced tho social and political 
Institutions of tlio Dorians. Siihse- 
quently D()ric cust.oms disaiipeared and 
n degeneracy in inorais prevailed. 'J’lie 
Cretans wore celehrated as an-hijra and 
often served as mereenaries in the armies 
of other nations. 'Plio island was con- 
quered by Q. Metelliis, who received the 
surname Cretieus, 08-60 n.o., and it 
became a Roman jirovinee. Sec Sir 
Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos, 5 
vols. (1921-80): Baikio, The Sen-kinus oj 
Crete; "Glotz, The Aearnn CiiUizaiion; 
J. Pondlcbury, Archaeology of Crete 
(1939). {See Fig. 31.) 

CrSteus or Catreus, sou of ISliiios by 
Pasiphad or Crete. 

Critheus, son of Aeolus and Enaretc; 
husband of Tyro; father of Aeson, Plicres, 
Amythaon, and Hippolyte. He founded 
lolcus. 

CrdOsa, daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 


wife of Aeneas, and mother of AscanUiB. 
She perished on the night of the capture 
of Troy. See Virgil, Aeneid, bk. ii. 

Crlssa or Crisa, and Cirrha, towns in 
Phocis. regarded by some writers as tho 
same place; but it seems T’fobable that 
Crlssa was a town inland S.W. of Delphi, 
and that Cirrha was its port in the 
Crissaean Gulf. The iuliabitauts of thoso 
towns taxed the pilgrims frequenting the 
Delphic oracle. In consoqnenoe of which 
the Aniphlctyons declared war, 595 n.c., 
and eventually destroyed them. Tho 
rich Crissaean plain was declared sacred 
to tho Delphic god, and w’as forbidden to 
bo cultivated. Tho cultivation of thLs 
plain by the inhabitants of Amiiliisj-a led 
to tho fcjaercd War, in which Philip was 
chosen general of the Amphictvons, 338. 
Crissa rciuixioed in ruins, but (Jirrha was 
nfUTvvards ri'hutll, and became the 
harbour of Drslphi. 

Crltlas, pupil of Socrates, one of the 
thirty tyrants cHtablishcd at Athens by 
the Spartans, 404 n.(\, was eonsiiicuous 
above all Ids colleagues, despite his 
learning, fop rapacity and cruelty. 

Critdl&us: 1. Succeeded Anston at 
Athens, as tho liead of tho Peripatetio 
school of philosophy. In 15C u.o. ho was 
sent by tho Athenians as ambassador to 
Rome with Oarneados and Diogenes. 
2. (hmeral of tlie Achaean Ijcagiii*, 140, 
(Jistinguished by his bitter enmity to tho 
Romans. Ho was defeated by Motellus. 

Critdn, rich citizen of Athens, and a 
friend of Soera i.es. 

Crdcus, the beloved friend of Smilax, 
was cliangcd by tho gods Into a saflron 
plant. 

Croesus, last king of Lvdla, son of 
Alyattes, reigned 500-540 n.c. Ho 
subdued all tho nations liotween tlio 
Aegaean and the rivor Halys, and made 
the Greeks in Asia Minor tributary to him. 
Tho fame of bis power and vvealtli drew to 
his const ‘-^nrdls all the who men of 
Greece, and among them St.if u, whoso 
Interview with tlie king w'lis cec-brated in 
antiquity. In reply to the question, who 
was the happiest man lie had ever seen, 
tho sago tauglit tlie king tliat no man 
hlioiild bo deemed haiipy till he had 
linished his life m a happy way. In a 
wur with Cyrus, king of Persia, Croesus 
was defeated. Croesus was condemned 
to bo burnt to death. As he stood before 
the pyre, the w'arning of Solon came to his 
mind, and he thrice uttereil the name of 
Holon. Cyrus inquired who it was that lie 
called on; and, upon hearing tho story, 
not only spared the life of Croesus, but 
made him his friend. Croesus survived 
Cyrus, and accompanied Cambyses In his 
expedition against Egypt. 

Crommy5n, town in Megarls, on the 
Saronic Gulf, celebrated in mythology on 
account of Its wild sow', slain by Theseus. 

Cronos, ir Greek mythology son of 
ITranns and Gaea, youngest of tlie 
Titanes {q.v.). lie sometimes appears as 
king of tho Golden Age, and was identified 
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by tbe Romans wlthr their god Satnmus 
(q.v.). It l8 probable, however, that he 
originated an an agrleultural deity of 
■oino pre-hellenlc people. 

Cr6tdn or Crotdna (CoirctM). powerful 
city In Magna Graeoia, was situated on 
the E. coast of Bruttlum, and was 
founded by the Achaeans 710 b.o. It 
was for some time the residence of 
Pythagoras and of Milo, the athlete. 
One of Its ships was present at Salainis. 

Ctdslas, a contemporary of Xenophon, 
was private physician of Artaxerxes 
Mncmon, whom he accompanied In his 
war against his brother Cyrus, 401 b.c. 
He wrote a great work on the history of 
Persia, and also a work on India, of which 
fragments are extant. He Is more Im- 
portant as a source of romance than as a 
serious historian. 

Gtdsiblus, eelebrated for his mechanical 
Inventions, lived at Alexandria c. 250 B.c. 

Ctesiphdn, city of Assyria, on the 
Tigris, 3 Homan miles from Scleueia, 
founded as a military station by the 
Parthians. There are remains of the 
Arsnolds* winter palace. 

CQmae, town In Canipanln, and the 
most ancient of the Greek colomos in 
Italy and Hlclly. It was founded c, 750 
B.c. and became in early times a flourish- 
ing cl^, and was independent till c. 425 
B.c. It was celebrated as the rosident'e 
of the earliest Sibyl: cf. Virgil’s sixth 
Aeneid. 

COnoxa, a small town In Babylonia, on 
the Euphrates, famous for the battle 
fought here, 401 B.o., between the 
younger Cyrus iq.A) and his brother 
Artiixerxes Mnenion. 

CdrSs, an ancient town of the Sabines, 
celebrated as the birthplace of T. Tatliis 
and Numa Poinpilius. 

Cur§tes, In Cretan myth were denil- 
[ gods, to whom the care of the infant Zeus 
was committed. 

Curia. See Comitia. 

Curlatll, celebrated Alban family. See 
also Horatia Gens. 

CGrlo, C. Soribdnius: 1. Consul 76 B.c., 
was a personal enemy of Caosar, and 
supported P. Clodius, when the latter was 
accused of violating the sacra of the Bona 
Dea. In 67 he was appointed pontifex 
maximus, and d. 63. He hn4 some 
reputation as an orator, and was a friend 
of Cicero. 2. Bon of No. 1, also a friend 
of Cicero, was a profligate character. He 
married Pulvia, afterwards the wife of 
Antony. He at first belonged to the 
Pompeian party and was made tribune 
of the plebs, 50; but ho was bought over 
by Ca^ar, and employed his power as 
tribune against his former friends. On 
the breaking out of the civil w’ar (49), ho 
was sent by Caesar to Sicily as propraetor. 
He drove Cato out of the island, and then 
crossed over to Africa, whore he was 
defeated and slain by Juba and P. Attius 
Varus. 

CurluB Dent&tus, M*., a hero of the 
Roman republic, was celebrated In later 
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times as an example of old Homan 
frugality and virtue. In his first consul- 
ship (290 B.n.) ho successfully opposed the 
Bamnltes; and in his second consulship 
(275) he defeated Pyrrhus so that the king 
was obliged to quit Italy. Ho declined to 
share In the large booty that he gained. 
At the close of his military career ho 
retired to his small farm In the country 
of the Sabines, wldph he cultivated with 
his own hands. He was censor in 
272, and in that year executed important 
public works. • 

Cursor, L. Papirlus, Roman gonoral in 
the second Samuito W ar, ^\^\8 five times 
consul (326-.‘G3 B.i‘.), and twice dictator 
(325-309). He frequently defeated the 
Samnites, but his greatest victory was 
gained In his second dictatorship. Livy 
ranks him, as a general, with Alexander 
tlie Great. 

Cursus honorum, the order In which a 
Homan succoodod to the degi’oes of office: 
quaestor, aedile, praetor, consul, A lapse 
of two years was required bet\^rc(‘Ti each. 
Sulla fixed the minimum ngo for the 
consulship at forty-tliroe. 

CurtluB, Manlius, a h-gondnry figure 
created te> explain the Locus i'urlius, a 
pond in the Homan forum. 7’iie legend 
goes that in 302 B.(\ the earth in the 
forum gave way, and a great chasm 
appeared, wlilcdi the soothsayers declared 
could only he filled up by throwing into It 
Homo’s greatest treasure; that thereupon 
Curtlus, a noble youth, mounted liis steed 
ill full armour, and declaring that Home 
poKsesHcd no greater treasure than a 
brave and gallant citizen, leaped into the 
abyss, upon wliich the earth closed over 
him. 

Curtlus Rufus, Q., Homan historian of 
Alexander the Groat, wJiose date Is about 
the middle of the first century a.d. His 
history of Alexander the Great couslsted 
of ten books, but the first two are lo.st, 
and the remaining eight are not without 
considerable gajis. 

C^&n6ae Insfilae, two small rocky 
Islands near the entrance of tho Euxlne, 
the Symplegadcs of mythology. See also 
Stmplegadks. 

CyaxarSs, king of Media, 634-594, son 
of Pliraortes, and grandson of Deioces. 
He was tlio most warlike of tho Median 
kings, and Introduced great rnilitarv 
reforms. He was engaged In w’ars with 
the Assyrians, Bcytliians, and Alyattes, 
king of Lydia. 

Cybdie. See Rhea. 

C^ol&des, a group of Islands in the 
Aegaean Sea, so called because they lay In 
a circle aroimd Delos, the most important 
of them. In the second millennium they 
wore an Important centre of Aegean 
civilization. They connected Crete with 
Greoco, and were the cliief sonroo of metal 
and marble — obsidian from Melos, marble 
from Paros and Naxos, and copper, lead, 
and other metals from Beriphus and 
Siphnus. Syros, the central island, was 
the commercial capital. 
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C^oldpes and Cj^olSpei, that is, oreaturea 
arltn round or oircuJar eyes. Homer 
speaks of them as a gigantio race of shep- 
herds In a land afterwards identified with 
Sicily, who devoured human beings and 
cared naught for Zeus : each of them had 
only one eye In the centre of his forehead: 
the chief among them was Polyphemus 
iq,v,). According to Hesiod the Cyclopes 
were Titans, sons of Uranus and Go, were 
three in number, Arges, Stcropes, and 
Brontes, and each of them had only one 
oye in his foreliead. Th^ were thrown 
into Tartarus l)y Cronos, but were 
released by Zeus, and In conHcquencc they 
pi*ovided Zeus with thunderbolts and 
lightning, Pluto with a hoi mot, and 
1*0861 don with a trident. They were 
afterwards killed by Apollo for having 
furnished Zeus with the tlmndorbolts 
to kill Acficulapius. A later tradition 
regarded the Cychuios as the assistants of 
Hephaestus. Volcama^s w'oro the work- 
shouB of that g«al, and Mt. Aetna in 
SloUy and the neighbouring isles were 
accordingly considered as their abodes. 
As the assistants of liopbaostus they 
make the inc.'iJ a.'iiiu»ur and ornaments 
for gods and horses. Their number is 
no longer confined to three. The uaino 
Cyclopean was given to tho walla bnllt of 
great masses of unhewn stone, of which 
specimens are still to be sc'i'n at My<*enoe 
and other parts of Greece, and also in 
Italy. 

Cycnua: 1. Son of Apollo, metamor- 
phosed into a swan. 2. Sou of Poseidon, 
and father of 'roues and llemithea. In 
tho I'rojan AN'ar tJycmis was slam by 
Achilles, and his body was nietamor- 
nhosed Into a swan. 3. 8on of Hthenelus, 
king of the Jjigurlana, and a friend and 
relation'll Pliuiithon, was inetaniori)hobcd 
by Apollo Into a swan, and [ilaced among 
the stars. 

C^dippfi: 1. Mistress of Acontius {q.v.). 
2. A NeroiJ. 

Gydnus, river of Cilicia CampestrJs, 
rising in tho Taurus, and flowing through 
the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated for 
the coidness of its waters, in bathing in 
which Alexander nearly lost his life. 

Cj^ddnla, city of Crete, situated on the 
N.W. coast, derived Its name from the 
Cydones, a (>otan race, placed by ITomer 
in the \V . part of the Island. Cydonia w as 
the place from which quinces (Cydonia 
mala) wore first brought to Italy. 

Cyll&ruB, a beautiful centaur, killed at 
the wedding feast of Pirithous. The 
horse of Castor was likewise called 
OyUarus. 

Cylien€: 1. The highest mountain In 
Peloponnesus, on the frontiers of Arcadia 
and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a 
temple on the summit, was said to liave 
been bom there, and was hence called 
Oyllenius. 2. A seaport town of Elis. 

Cylon, an Athenian of noble family, who 
gained an Olympic victory, 040 b.o. He 
seized the Acropolis, intending to make 
hlnuself tyrant of Athens (c. 630). Pressed 


by famine, Cylon and his adherents were 
driven to take refuge at the altar of 
Athena, whence they were induced to 
withdraw by tbo orchon Megaoles, tbo 
Alcmaconid, on a promise that their 
lives should be spared. Cylon himself 
escaped, but tho rest were slaughtered. 

Cynegirus, brother of the poet Aes- 
chylus, distinguished himself at the 
battle of Maratbon, 490 b.c. According 
to Herodotus, when the l^crsians were 
escaping by sea, Cynegirus seized one of 
tlieir ships to keep it back, but fell with 
his right hand cut ofil. 

Ci)n6sli or C^netes, a people who, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, dwelt in the W. of 
Europe, beyond the (Jolts. They are 
identified in modern ro.search with tho 
ancient inhabitants of southern Portugal 
between the G uadi ana and tho Atlantio. 

Cynfisargei, a gymnasium, sacred to 
Heraeles, outside Athens, for tho uso of 
those who were not of pure Athenian 
blood: bere taugiit Antisthcnes, the 
founder of the Cynic school. 

Cj^nosofiph&lae, 'Dog’s Heads.* two 
hills in Tht'ssaly; where Elamininus 
defeated Philip of Mai^edonia, 197 B.c. 

Cj)nossema, 'Dog’s Tomb,’ a proinon- 
torv in the Thracian Chersonesus, so 
colled because it was supposed to bo the 
tomb of Hecuba, who had been pre- 
viously changed into a dog. 

Ci^iiosura, an Idaean nymph, and one 
of the niirscH of Zeus, who placed her 
among tho stars. 

Cynthus, a mountain of Delos, the 
birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, who 
were hence called Cynthlus and Cynthia 
rcBpeotlvoly. 

Cynuria, district on the frontiers of 
Argdiis and Laconia. After frequent 
wars the Hpartaus at length obtained it 
C. B.C. 

Cj)p&ri88us, son of Telephus, who 
having inadvertently killed his favourite 
stag, was seized with immodurate grief, 
and metamorphosed into a cyiaess. 

Cyprislnus, one of the fathe;‘o of tho 
Church , was a native of Africa. He was 
converted c. A.D. 246 and became bishop 
of Carthage in 248. He suffered under 
the persecutions of Declus and Valerian, 
and was In tho end beheaded. Cyprian 
wrote several works which have come 
down to us. See E. W. Benson’s mono- 
graph (1897). 

Cj^prus or C^rus, Island in the Mediter- 
ranean, S. of Cilicia and W. of Syria, 
about 14U miles in length, and 60 miles in 
its greatest breadth. It was celebrated 
for Its copper mines and its general 
fertility. The largest plain, called the 
Salaminian plain, is in the E. part of the 
island near Salamls. Cyprus was colo- 
nized by both the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks; was subject at diiTerent times to 
tho Egyptians, the Persians, and the 
Homans, oi whom the latter made it a 
province, 68 b.c. Cyprus was one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Aphrodite, 
who is hence called Cypris or Oyprla, and 
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whose worship was Introduced by the 
Phoenicians. Recent excavations in the 
island have revealed a neolithic culture of 
the fourth millennium B.c. 

CypsSluB, tyrant of Corinth, 655-C25 
B.C., so named because when a child he 
was concealed from the Baccliiadao (the 
Doric nobility of Corinth) by his mother 
in a cedar-wood chest TliJs 

chest was exhibited in the llcraeum at 
Olympia. See Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausa- 
nias, vol. Ill, pp. 600 IT. 

Cjh'Snd, daughter of Hypseus, mother 
of Aristaeus by Apollo, w-as carried by the 
god from Mt. Pcllon to Libya, where the 
city of Cyrene derived its name from her. 

C^enfi, Greek city in the N. of Africa, 
lying between Alexandria and Carthage. 
It was founded by Battue (r. 630 n.c.), 
who led a colony from the island of Thera, 
and he and his descendants ruled over 
the city for eight generations. It stood 
80 stadia (8 geographical miles) from tlie 
coast, on the edge of the upper of two 
terraces of tableland, at the height of 
1,800 feet above the sea. At a Inter time 
Cyrene became subject to the Kgypiian 
l^tolemios, and was eventually formed, 
with the island of Oete, into a Roman 
province. The ruins of Cyrene are very 
extensive, and roinalns of the original 
temple of Apollo, erected by Battus, have 
come to light (1925). The temple dates 
from between 630 and 600 b.c. and lasted 
until it was reconstructed under Au- 
gustus. It was tJie birthplace of Calli- 
machus, Kratosthonce, and Aristippus. 
The territory of Cyrene, called Cyrenaica, 
Included also the Greek cities of Barca, 
Tenchira, Hesperis, and Apollonia, the 
port of Cyrene. Under tho Ptolemies 
Hesperis became Berenice, Tenchira was 
called Arsinob, and Barca was entirely 
eclipsed by its iwrt, which was raised 
into a city under the name of Ptolomais. 
The country was at that time usually 
called Pentapolis, from tlio five cities of 
Cyrenaica — (Dyreue, Apollonia, Ptole- 
mais. ArsinoO, and Berenice. 

Cyresch&ta or C^rbpdlis, city of Sog- 
dlaua, on tho Jaxartes, tho furthest of 
the colonies founded by (^yms, and tho 
extreme city of the Persian cmiiire: 
destroyed by Alexander. 

Cyrillus: 1. Bishop of Jerusalem, a.d. 
851-86, was a firm oppoiieut of the 
Arlans. 2. Bishop of Alexandria, a.I). 
412-44. He persecuted the Jews, and 
procured tho deposition of Nostorius, 
bisliop of Constantinople. 

Cyrnus, the Greek name of the Island of 
Corsica, from wlilch is derived the 
adjective Cymeus, used by the Latin 
poets. 

CyrrhestlcS, under the Sclcucldae a 
province of Syi’ia. lying between Com- 
magene on the N. and the plain of 
Antioch on the iS. 

C^rus: 1. TiiK Elder, the founder of 
the Persian empire. According to the 
legend preserved by Herodotus, Cyrus 
was the son of CamUyses, a noble Persian, 
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and of Mandane, daughter of the Median 
king Astyages. In consequence of a 
dream, which seemed to portend that 
his grandson should be master of Asia, 
Astyages committed the child as soon 
as it was bom to Harpagus with orders to 
kill It. But he delivered the infant to a 
herdsman, and by the herdsman's wife the 
child was reared. At ten years of age on 
being sent to Astyages he was discovered 
by him to bo his grandson. By tho 
advice of tho Magians, who said that tiie 
dream had becyi fulflUod when Cyrus was 
made king in sport, he sent him to hid 
parents in Persia. When Cyrus grew up, 
ho led the hardy mountaineers of l^crsla 
against Astyages, defeated him in battle, 
and took him prisoner, 559 B.c. The 
Modes accepted Cyrus for their king, and 
thus the supremacy which tiioy had held 
XiasHcd to tho Persians. Cyrus now pro- 
ceeded to conquer the other parts of Asia. 
In 546 ho overthrew the Lydian mon- 
archy, and took Croesus {q.v.) prisoner. 
Tho Greek cities in Asia Minor were 
subdued by his general IIari)aguH. Cyrus 
next took Babylon by diverting tho 
course of the Euplirates, which nowod 
through the midst of it, so that his 
soldiers entered the city by the bed of 
tho river. This was in 538. Subse- 
quently he set out on an expedition 
against tlio Massagetae, a Scythian 
people, but he was defeat/cd and slain 
In ha(,tl<‘. Tomyris, the qnoon of the 
Massngetac, cut off his head, and threw 
it into a bag filled with human blood, that 
ho might satiate himself (slio said) with 
blood. lie was killed in 529. Ho was 
succeeded by h^!7 son Cainbyscs {q.v.), 
Xenophon’s account is d liferent. He 
reproHciits C?yrus as brought up at his 
grandfather’s court; as serving in the 
Median army under his miclo Cyaxares 
II, the sou and sucocssor of Astyages; as 
making war upon Babylon simply as the 
general of Cyaxares; as marrying the 
da^hter of Cyaxares; and at length 
dying quietly in his bed. But Xenophon 
merely draws a picture of wliat a wise and 
just prince ought to be; arid his account 
must not be regarded as a geniimo history. 
2. The Younger, the second sou of 
Darius Nothus, king of Persia, and of 
Parysatis, was appointed by his father 
commander of tho maritime parts of 
Asia Minor, and satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Cappadocia, 407 b.c. He aasistea 
Lysandcr and the Lacedaemonians with 
money in their war against the Athenians. 
Cyrus was daring and ambitious. On 
the accession of his elder brother Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, 404, he formed the 
design of dethroning his brother, to 
accomplish which he obtained a force of 
13,000 Greek mercenaries, set out from 
Sardis in tho spring of 401, and, having 
crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, 
marched down the river to the plain of 
Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. Here 
be met the king’s army. In the battle 
which followed his Greek troops were 
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victorious, but Cyrus himself was slain. 
Tho character of Cyrus is drawn by 
Xenophon In tho brJffhtest colours. 

CythSra (Cerigo), island off the S.E. 
point of Laconia, celebrated for its 
murex beds, whence Its earlier name 
Porphyrusa, ‘the Purple.’ It was colon- 
ized by the Phoenicians, who introduced 
the worship of Aphrodite Into the island. 
This goddess was hence called Cytheraoa, 
Oytherels; and, according to some tradi- 
tions, it was near this island that she 
first rose from the foam of<the sea. 

Cytdrus or -um, town on the coast of 
Paphlagonia, a settlement of Slnoi»c, 
stood on tho mountain of Cytonis. 

Gyzlcus, ancient Greek city in Asia 
Minor, stood upon an island of the same 


Damascus 

name in the Propontis. This island lay 
close to the shore of Mysia, to which it 
was united by two bridges, and after- 
wards (under Alexander tho Great) by a 
mole, which has acciiinulated to a con- 
siderable Isthmus. After tho peace of 
Antalcidas it freed itself from the Per- 
sians, and its gallant resistaiico against 
Mithrhlates (74 b.c.) obtained for it tho 
rank of a lil)era cicitaa, or free state. 
Tho temple at Cyzicus w'as so magnificent 
that it was reckoned among the wondets 
of the world. It was begun by Uadiiau 
and finished by Marcus Aurelius (a.i>. 
1C7). In the reign of Justinian it was 
destroyed by earthquake, and tho 
marbles wore used in tho building of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. 
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Daola, as a Roman province, lay 
between the Dauvi’ c and the C’lirpathian 
mountains, 'me iiaci ‘.^cre a bra' c and 
warlike people. In the reign of 1 )oinitian 
they became formidable under tlicir king 
Decobalus Trajan, however, con- 

quered the country. (<Sce Tuajanuh.) 
At a later period Dacia was invaded by 
tho Goths; and as Aurclian considered It 
more prudent to make the Danube the 
boundary of the empire, he abandoned 
Dacia. 

Dactyl, a metrical foot, consisting of 
ono long syllahJo followed by two short 
(e.g. running). 

DactSrli, fabulous beings, to whom the 
discovery of iron, and the art of w'orkmg 
it by means of fire, was a&cnbcd. Mt. 
Ida, in Phrygia, is said to liavo been the 
original scat of the Dactyls. 

Daedala, a festival held by the Boeo- 
tians of I^lataca in honour of II era. It 
consisted of a ‘sacred marriage’ and a 
most curious f1re-(’cremony described by 
Pausanins (ix. 3. 3). 

Daed&lus, a mythical personage, whoso 
name signifies ‘cunning craftsman.* He 
is sometimes called an Athenian, and 
sometimes a Cretan, on account of the 
long time ho lived in Crete. He devoted 
himself to sculpture, and made great 
improvements in tho art. He liLStructed 
his sister’s son, Calos, Talus, or Perdix, 
who soon came to aiirpass him In skill 
and Ingenuity, and Daedalus killed him 
through envy. Being condemned to 
death by the Areopagus for this murder, 
lie wont\o Crete, whore the fame of his 
skill obtained for him the friendship of 
Minos. He made tho well-known wooden 
cow for Pasiphab; and when Pasiphaft 
gave birth to tho Minotaur, Daedalus 
constructed tho labyrinth, at Cnossus, 
In which tho monster was kept. Daedalus 
was imprisoned by Minos; but Pfwiphae 
released him; and, as Minos had seized all 
the ships on tho coast of Crete, Daedalus 


procured wings for himself and his son 
Icarus, and fastened them on with wax. 
DacdaluH Hew safely over the Aegacan, 
but I(;arus flew^ too near tiie sun; the wax 
melted, and he feU into the sea and was 
drowned. His father was entertained by 
Cocalus. Several other works of art 
were attributed to Daedalus, In Greece, 
Italy, Iilbya, and tho islands of the 
Mediterranean. The name of Daedala 
was given by the Greeks to tho ‘wooden 
statues,* ornamented with gilding, and 
bright colours, and real draiiery. 

Daem5n, Gk. htunuiv: (1) a general 
toim for deity; (2) an Intermediate being 
botw'cen gods and men- p) Genius (g.v.). 

Diihae, a great Scythian peoi^lo, who 
led a nomad life over a great extent of 
country on tho E, of tho Caspian, and S. 
of w hat Is now the Aral 8ea. 

Dalm&tla, a part of tho comHry along 
tlio 10. coast ut the Adriatic S a. The 
Dalmatians wore a bravo aii<: warlike 
people, and gave much troubli to tho 
Homans. In 119 n.c. their country was 
ovornin by L. MeteUus, who assumed, in 
consequence, the Rurname Dalmaticus, 
but they continued independent of tho 
Homans. In 39 they wore defeated by 
Aslnlus Pollio, of whoso Dalmaticus 
trimnphus Horace speakR; but it was not 
till tho year 23 that they w'cro finally 
Buhdued by StatiliuB Taurus. They 
took part in tho great Pannonian revolt 
imder their leader Bato; but after a 
three years* war were again reduced to 
Bubjectlon by Tiberius, a.d. 9. Under 
Homan rule Dalmatia was at first part of 
tho province of lllyrioum; late in the 
first century a.d. it became a separate 
province, and was finally divided by 
Diocletian into Dalmatia and Prao- 
valltana. In ^uded respectively In the 
dioceses of J: .. ononla and Moesia. 

D&mascus, one of the most anclert 
cities of tho world, mentioned as existing 
In the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), 
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stood In the dlstrfbt afterwards called 
Coele-Syria. Its finite were celebrated 
in ancient as in modem times; and the 
situation of the city is ono of the finest 
on the globe. For a long period Damas- 
cus was the seat of an independent king- 
dom, called the kingdom of Syria, which 
was subdued by the Assyrians, and passed 
successively under the dominion of the 
Babylonians, the Persians, the Greek 
kings of Syria, and the Romans. Jose- 
phus traces the history of the city back 
to the Flood. One of the secrets of its 
prosperity lies in Its admirable position; 
caravan routes i)a8a through it from 
EgJTt, Syria, Mesopotainiu, S. Persia, 
and the Far East. In the days of the 
Ottoman domination Damascus was the 
fifth city of the empire. When the 
Pharaohs were overlords of Persia, 
Damascus w'os among their subject 
cities; its name is carved on tbo pylons of 
Karnak and the tablets of Tell-al-Araarna. 
Later on Darius used it as a treasure city 
before he met Alexander the Great at 
Issus. Strabo says Damascus flourished 
under the Persians - it prospered under the 
Seleucids, but gradually was eclipsed by 
Antioch. Aretas III (an Arabian king) 
and Tigranes of Armenia ruled over it. 
During the Parthian wars Pompey re- 
ceived ambassadors there from neigh- 
bouring nations, and in 62 b.o. it was 
included In the Roman province of Syria. 
Damascus was one of Antony’s gifts to 
Cleopatra, and Augustus handed it over 
to Herod the Great. In the early days of 
Hot nan government it became a strong- 
hold of Judaism (Josephus says a garrison 
of 10,000 Jewish soldiers lived there). 
In the early days of Christianity it ranked 
first of the churches under the patriarch 
of Antioch, or sisth in the whole hier- 
archy. Under Noro a great massacre of 
Jews took jjhK-e in the city. Damascus 
suffered wdlh the rest of Syria in the 
long struggle between Heracllus and the 
Persians, and was one of the earliest of 
tile groat conquests of Islam; it was cap- 
tured by Khalid in a.d. (iSri. 

Damo, a daughter of Pythagoras, to 
whom Pythagoras entrusted his writings, 
and forbade her to give them to any one. 
She was in extreme poverty, but she 
refused many requests to sell them. 

DamoclSs, a Syracusan, a companion of 
the elder Dionysius. Damocles having 
extolled the great felicity of Dionysius 
on account of his wealth and power, the 
tyrant Invited him to a banquet, in the 
midst of wliich Damocles saw a naked 
sword suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair — a sight which quickly dis- 
pelled all his visions of happiness. The 
story is alluded to by Iloruco (Car/n. iii. 
1 . 17). 

Damon: 1. Of Athens, a celebrated 
musician and sophist, a teacher of 
Pericles. He was said to have been also 
a teacher of Socrates. 2. A Pythagorean, 
and friend of Phlntias (not Pythias). 
When the latter was condemned to die 


for a plot against Dionyshis I, of Syra- 
enso, ho obtained leave of the tyrant to 
depart, for the purpose of arraiigiug his 
domestlo alTairs, upon Damon offeilzig 
himself to be put to death instead of his 
friend, should he fail to return. Phtntias 
arrived Just in time to redeem Damon; 
and Dionysius was so struck with this 
friendship, that he pardone<l the criminal, 
and entreated to be admitted as a third 
Into their bond of brotherhood. 

Dam6ph5n, statuary of Messene, of the 
second centniV B.o., but his time is 
doubtful. He is mentioned by Pausanl- 
aa, and fragments of au original group, 
attributed to him. have been excavated 
at livcosura In Ajrcadia. 

D&n&5, daughter of Acrislus king of 
Argos, was confined by her father in a 
brazen tower, because an oracle had 
declared that she would give birth to a 
son, who should kill his grandfather. 
But here she became the mother of 
Perseus by Zeus, who visited her in a 
shower of gold, and thus mocked the 
precautions of the kiug. See also 
Perseus. 

Danai, used in Homer of the Greeks in 
general. 

D&n&Ides, the fifty daughters of 
Danaiis (q.v.). 

DAnfius, son of Belus, and twin- 
brother of Aegyptns. Belus had assigned 
Libya to Danaus, but the latter, fearing 
his brother and his brotheris sons, fled 
with his fifty daughters to Argos. Here 
he was elected king by the Arglves in 
plaoe of Gkilanor, tho ndgning monarch. 
The story of the murder of tbo fifty sons of 
Aegyptus by the fifty daughters of 
Danaus (the Danaldes) Is given under 
Aegyptus {q.v.). There was one excep- 
tion to the murclenuis deed. Tho life of 
Lyncous was spared by his wife Hyper- 
inestra; and he afterwards avenged tho 
death of his brothers by killing his 
father-in-law. Danaus. According to 
some poets the Danaldes were punished 
in Hades by being compelled everlastingly 
to pour water into a, sieve. 

DaphnS, daughter of the river god 
Pencils, in Thessaly, was pursued by 
Apollo, who was charmed by her beauty; 
but OB she was on the point of being over- 
taken by him, she prayed for aid, and was 
metamorphosed into a laurel tree {Sdiftur)}, 
which became in consequence the favour- 
ite tree of Apollo. 

Daphne, a beautiful spot T) miles S. of 
Antioch in Syria. It was celebrated for 
the grove and temple dedicated to 
Apollo, and also contained a pleasure- 
ground, theatres, etc. 

Daphnis, Sicilian shepherd , son of 
Hermes by a nymph, was taught by 
Pan to play on the flute, and was regarded 
as the inventor of bucolic poetry. A 
Naiad to whom he proved faithless 

E unished him with bllndnesB, whereupon 
lermes translated him to heaven. 
Dardanua, son of Zeus and Electra, the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans. The 
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Greek traditions usually made him a king 
In Arcadia, from whence he emig:rateu 
first to Samothrace, and afterwards to 
Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from King Teucer, on which he built the 
town of Pardanla. The DardariiatiM 
seem to have been derived from the 
central region of the Balkan i»ealnHula. 

D&rfis, a i)ricst of lle])liaestiiH at Troy, 
mentioned in the Uuui, to whom was 
ascribed in anticjulty nn Iliad, believed 
to bo more ancient tiian the Homeric 
poems. Tliis work — if Indeed it existed 
— is lost; but tliere is cxtaift n Latin work 
in prose In forty -four chapters, on the 
destruction of Troy, bearing the title 
J)areti3 Phrygii de Exciaio Trojae 
llistoriaf and purporting to be a trans- 
lation of the work of Dares by Cornelius 
Nepos. But the Latin work la of inuoh 
later origin. It \\a8 used by medieval 
\vTiter8 in their stories of the Trojan 
War. 

D&rius: 1. King of Persia, 521-485 
B.C.. sou of Hyataspes, was one of the 
seven Persian chiefs vho destroyed tlio 
usurper Smerdis (c/.r.). The seven chiefs 
agreed that ti)(» e^i of them whose horse 
neighed first at. an (..pi/ointed time and 
lace, should become king; and as the 
orse of Darius neJgliod lii‘.st, he was 
declared king. Ho divided the emph’o 
Into twenty hutrapica, aasigning to each 
Its amount of tribute. A few years after 
hla accession tiio Babylonians revolted, 
but after a siege of twenty months, 
Babylon waa taken by Zopyrus (g.v.), 
c. 510. He then invaded Wcythla and 
penetrated into the interior of modern 
Bussia, but ho w'as obliged to retreat. 
On his return to Asia, lie sent part of hia 
forces, under Megaho^.us, to subdue 
Thrace and Macedonia. The most 
Important event in ttie reign of Darina 
was the commencement of the great war 
between the Persians and the Greeks. 
In 499 the Ionian Greeks revolted; they 
were assisted by the Athenians, who 
burnt Sardis, and tiius provoked tlio 
hostility of Darius. Darius sent against 
the Greeks MarUonius in 492, and after- 
wards Datis and Artaphornea, who was 
defeated by the Athenians at Marathon, 
490. Darius now' resolved to call out 
the whole force of his cnipiro for the 

S uppose of subduing Greece; but, after 
aree years of preparation, hia attention 
was oalled off by the rebellion of Egypt. 
Ho d. In 485, leaving the execution of his 
plans to his son ^erxe>s (^.r.). _ 2. King 
of Persia 424-405, was named Ochus 
before Ids accession, and then Hurmimed 
Nothus, or the Bastard, from his being 
one of the bastard sons of Aiiaxerxes 
I. He obtained the crown by putting 
his brother Sogriiamis to fh*ath, and 
maiTied Parysatis, by whom ho had 
two sons, Artaxerxes II, who succeeded 
him, and Cyrus the Younger. Darius 
was governed by eunuchs, and the w'eak- 
ness of his government w'as shown by 
repeated insurrection of Ills satraps. 3. 


Last king of Persia, 836-380, named 
Oodomannus before Ills accession, was 
raised to the tlirono by Bagoas, after 
the murder of Arses (flf.v.). He was con- 
quered by Alexander the Great. See 
Ai-kxaniier, IT, 3. 

DassarStli or Dassarltae, DassarStae, a 
people in Greek lilynu on the borders of 
Macedonia: their chief town was Lyoh- 
nidiis, on a hill, on the N. side of the lake 
Lychnltls. 

Datamos, Persian general, a Carian by 
birth, was satrap of Cilicia under Arta- 
x'crxes IT (Mnemon), but revolted. He 
defeated the generals w'ho were sent 
against him, but was at lengtli assas- 
sinated, 362 R.c. Cornelius Nepos, who 
has w'ritlen his life, calls him the bravest 
of all hai harian generals, except Hamllcar 
and Hniinjhal. 

Datis, a Ifiede, commanded, along with 
Artaphenies, the Persian army w^hich was 
defeat o<] at Alarathon, 490 n.c. 

Datum or Datus, Thracian towm, on the 
Stryinonio Gulf, sub loot to Matedoula, 
with gold inhies lu Mt. Paiigaeus, in the 
neighbourhood, whence came the pro- 
verb, * a Datum of good thlugs.’ 

Daulis or Daulla, ancient town in 
Plioots. situated on a hill. colebraU^d in 
mythology ns the residence of the 
Tiironlan king Terens U/.v.), and as the 
scene of the tragic stoiy of Philomela 
(r/.r.) and Ih’ocne (ry.v.). Hence Daullas 
Is the furuamo of both l^rocno and 
Philomela. 

Daunla. See Apulia . 

D4c6b&lus, a celehraterl king of the 
Dacians, to whom Doiiutlaii paid an 
annual subsidy, lie wa.s defeated by 
Trajan, and put an end to his own life, 

A. p. H)6. See Dacia. 

D4c§16a, town of Attica near Mt. 
Parnes, seized and fortified by the 
SparLans In the Peloponnesian War. 

Decemviri ( — 10 men), name given to 
several commiRsions at with 

various funcunUH, legal and ’‘clljfloiis. 
The JJecemviri LegihvA Scribuv .'3 were 
ten corami3.sionerB of the patrician order, 
elected to revise the laws. They entered 
into office 451 ino., and all other magis- 
tratc.s were obliged to abdijate. They 
administered the government for one 
y€iar, and drew up n body of law's divided 
into ten sections, wlileh were approved 
by the senate and the comitia. On the 
expiration of their year of oflice, ten now 
decemvirs were elected, of whom App. 
Claudius alone holoiigcd to the former 
body, They framed several rew law's, 
hilt w'crc overthrown by' nn insurrection 
clue to tho disgraceful conduct of Appius 
Claudius. See alao Virginia. 

Dftclus, Gaius Messius Quinius, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 249-51, native of Pan- 
noma, and successor of l’hillpi»us. Ho 
fell in battle against the Goths, together 
w'itli his SOI. in 251. In his reign the 
Christians weio persecuted. 

D4clus Mfis, Publius: 1. Consul 340 

B. c. with T. Manlius Torquatus, in the^ 
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Latin War. Each of the confliils had a 
viBlon In the night before fighting with the 
Latins, announcing that the general of 
one Bide and the army of the other were 
devoted to death. The consuls agreed 
that the one whose wing first wavered 
should devote himself and the army of 
the enemy to destruction. Declus com- 
manded the left wing, which began to give 
way; whereupon he rushed Into the 
thickest of the enemy, and was slain, 
leaving the victory to the Romans. 2. 
Son of the preceding, four times consul, 
devoted himkelf to death at the battle of 
Sentlnum (g.v.), 29/) b.c. 3. Son of No. 2, 
consul 279, in the war against Pyrrhus. 

Dei&nira, daughter of Ocinous and 
Althaea. Achelous and Heracles both 
loved Deianira, and fought for the pos- 
session of her. Heracles was victorious, 
and she became his wife. She was the 
unwilling cause of her husband’s death by 
giving him the poisoned robe which the 
centaur Nesaua gave her. In despair she 
killed herself. <Scc R. C. Jebb, Intro- 
duction to the Trachiniae of Sophocles. 

Dfild&mla, daughter of Lycomedes, In 
the island of Scyros. When Achillea was 
concealed there In maiden's attire, she 
became by him the mother of Pyrrhus or 
Neoptolemus. 

D815c6b, first king of Media, after the 
Modes had thrown off the suprernacy of 
the Assyrians, reigned 709-650 n.c. Ho 
built the city of Ecbatana. ITo was 
succeeded by his son, Phraortes (q.v.). 

D8idt&rus, king of Galatia, 52-40 u.c., 
adhered to the Itomnns against Mlthrl- 
dates, and was rewarded with the title of 
king. In the civil war he sided with 
PoTTipey, and was present at the battle of 
Pharsalla, 48 b.c. IIo was defended by 
CJIcoro before Caesar in tho speech {pro 
itepe Deiotnro) still extant. 

DSIphdbe, the Sibyl at Cumae, daughter 
of Glaucus. 

DSIphdbus, son of Priam and Hecuba; 
married Helen after tho death of Pans. 
On the fall of Troy he was slain by 
Menelaus. 

DSlIa, the quinquennial festival of 
Apollo at Delos. 

Ddllum, tow n on the coast of Boeotln, 
In the territory of Tanagra, named after 
a temple of Apollo similar to that at 
Delos. Here the Athenians were defeated 
by the Boeotians, 424 b.c. 

D81Iub and Dfilla, surnames of Apollo 
and Artemis respectively, from tho Island 
of Delos {q.v.). 

Dfilos, the smallest of the Islands called 
Cyclades, In the Aegacan Sea. Ac- 
cording to a legend. It was called out of 
the de^ hy tho trident of Poseidon, but 
was a floating Island until ^eus fastened 
It by adamantine ohalus to the bottom 
of the sea. that It might be a secure 
resting-place for Lcto for the birth of 
Apollo and Artemis. Hence it became 
the holv seat of the worship of Apollo. 
Delos was peopled by lonlans, for whom 
It was the chief Centre of political and 


religious union. In the eleventh century 
B.c. It wa.s long subject to Athens ; but 
It possessed an extensive commerce which 
was increased by the downfall of Corinth, 
w’hen Delos became the chief emporium 
for the tradjO in slaves. In Roman times 
It was a naval station, but Its coTn- 
mcrcial importance declined. It con- 
tained a teinplo of Lcto, and the great 
temple of Apollo, one of the most sacred 
7 )lacca of tho ancient world. With tills 
temple were connected games, called 
Delia, celebrated every flvo years, and 
said to have been founded by Theseus. 
A like origin is asorihed to the sacred 
embassy, Tlieoria, which tho At-honians 
sent to Delos every year. The sanctity of 
the Island usually secured it, <^lioiigh 
w’ealthy and unfortified, from plunder. 
Extensive and very important excava- 
tions have been made since 187.3 ])y tho 
French Archaeological School at Atticns. 
See W. A. Laidlaw, History of DeJos 
(1933). 

Delphi, town of Phocls on tho S. slopes 
of Mt. l^arnassus, celebrated in Greece 
for the oracle of Apollo. It appears to 
have been a sacred i)lace at least from tho 
second milleimium B.c., tho sanctuary 
of a pro-hollonic chthonlaii deity whoso 
shrine and oracle were taken over by 
Apollo. Tho temple of Apollo was a 
store-house of Immense treasures — gifts 
from individuals and states who had 
consulted tho god. Tho Adytum, w’licro 
the oracle was delivered, lay to tho S.W. 
of the temple: It wae supposed to be the 
centre of tho earth, and the exact spot 
was marked by a stone called the 
omphalo.s (navel', thought to havo been 
recently discovered. Questions wero put 
to the Pjdihia (priestess) by a malo 
prophet who also interpreted the answ^ers, 
usually in hexameter vers('. Tho Pythla 
herself delivered these answers under the 
influence, but it Is not known for certain 
how tills frenzy was Induced. Excava- 
tions by French archaeologists since 1880 
have made the traditional theory 
untenable, viz. that It was brought on by 
vapours arising from the earth. I’rof. 
W. K. 0. (iJuthrle has suggested a likely 
solution, pointing to the universal eiVects 
upon tho mind of unquestioning faith 
tfigethcr with strong emotional sug- 
gestion. The oracle announced to J ulian 
the Apostate its own approaching failure, 
and it was finally abolished in a.d. 390 
by the emperor Theodosius. See F. 
I’oulscn, Delphi (1920); H. W. Parke. A 
TI isiory of the Delphic Oracle (1939). {See 
Fig. 6./ 

DemadfiB, Athenian orator, who be- 
longed to the Macedonian party, and was 
a bitter enemy of Demosthenes. He was 
put to death by Antipater, 319 u.c. 

D6m&r&tus or D&mftrfttus: 1. King of 
Sparta, reigned from c. 510 to 491 B.c. 
lie was deposed by (^eomenes, 491 B.c., 
and repaired to Persia, where he was 
kindly received by Darius. He accom- 
panied Xerxes in nls Invaeioix of Greece. 
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2. A merchant noble of Corinth, who 
Bottled afterwards in Ktriiria, and became 
tlio father of Aruns and Lucumo (Tar- 
qulnins Priscus). 

DemStfir (called Ceres by the Romans), 
one of the great divinities of the Greeks, 
was the goddess of earth’s fruits, 
especially of the corn. In mythology she 
was the daughter of Cronus and lihea, 
and sister of Zeus, by wdiom she became 
tho mother of Persephone. Zeus, with- 
out the knowledge of Dometor, had 
promised Persephone to Auloneus; and 
while tho unsuspecting iiuiidcn was 
gathering flowers in tho Nysian idain in 
Asia, tho earth suddenly opfiiied and slio 
was carried off by Aidoneus. {See 
Hadks.) After wandering in search of 
her daughter, Demeter learnt fj’om the 
Sun, that it was Aidoneus who had 
carried her off. Thereupon she quitted 
Olympus in anger and dwelt upon earth 
among men, conferring blessings where- 
evor she was kindly received, and severely 
punishing those who repulsed her. In 
this manner she came to Celcus (tf.«.), at 
Eleusis. As tho goddess still eontiiiuod 
angry, and d>l n, i ..How tho enrth to 
produce any fruits, Zeus sent Ilcrmcs into 
the lower world to fetch Imck Persephone. 
Aidoneus consented, but gave IVrso- 
phone iiart of a pomegranate to eat. 
Denietcr returned to (3lyiii|jiis with her 
daughter, but as tho latter hud oaten in 
the lower world, sho was obliged to spend 
one-third of the year with Aidoneus, 
continuing with her mother the remainder 
of the year. Tho earth now brought 
forth fruit again. This is tho ancient 
legend as preserved in the Homeric liymii. 
In tho liatm poets the scene of th<? rape is 
near Enna, in Sicily; and Aseolapliiis, 
wlio had alone seen Persophone oat any- 
thiug ill tho lower world, revealed the 
fact, and was in cousoquenco turned into 
an owl by Demeter. Tlie meaning of tho 
legend is obvious: I’erscTihoiie, wlio Is 
carried olT to the lower world, Isi the soed- 
coru, which remains oonccaled in tho 
ground part of the year; I’ersephoue, who 
I'cturns to her mother, is tho com which 
rises from the ground, and nourishes men 
and animals. In Attloa Dcmeter w'us 
worshipped wdth great epleiulour. Tho 
Atlieniaiis pretended that agneulture was 
first practised In their country, and that 
Trlptolcmiis (< 7 .r.) of Eleusis was the tirst 
who invented tho plough and sowed corn. 
Every year at Athens tho festival of the 
Eleusinia was celebrated in honour of 
Deineter and I’erscphoiio. Tho festival 
of the Thesmophoria was also celebrated 
at Athens os In other parts of Greece: it 
was Intended to commemorate the intro- 
duction of tlio laws and the regulat ions of 
civilized life, wdiich were ascribed to 
Dometor, since agricultiiro is tho basis of 
civilization. In works of art Demeter is 
represented In full attire. Around her 
head she wears a garland of corn -ears, <>r 
'a simple riband, and in her hand she holds 
a Bccptro, corn-ears, or a poppy, some- 
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times also a torch and the mystic basket. 
The Romans received from Sicily tho 
worship of Demcter, to whom they gave 
the name of Cores. They celebrated In 
her honour the festival of the Gerealia. 
Her worship acquired considerable 
political importance at Rome. Tho 
decrees of tho senate were deposited in 
her temple for tho inspection of tho 
tribunes of the pcoi)lc. h’or the religious 
significance of tho Demcter cult see T. W. 
Allen, W. R. Halliday, and E. K. Sikes, 
Introduction to the Ilymn to Demeter, 
in their second edition of the Homeric 
Hymns (10110), and tho references there 
given. CT. also L. R. Parnell, The Cults 
of the Greek States (1806-1000), vol. lii. 
pp. ‘20 tf. {See Pig. 13.) 

Demetrlas, a town in Mngnesia, In 
Thessnly, in the Pagosaean bay, founded 
by Demetrius J*oliorcetes in ‘203 n.c., and 
peopled from loelus. 

Demetrius: 1. Poliohckteh, or ‘the 
Besieger,' son of Antigonus, king of Asia, 
and ytratonico. During his father's 
lifetime he was engaged in constant cara- 
laigns against either Cassander or 
Holemy. In his siege of Rhodes (305 
n.c.) he constructed those gigantic 
machines to assail the walls of tho c'ity, 
which gave him the surnamo of I’ollor- 
cctes. lie at length coneludcd a treaty 
with the Rhodians (304). After the 
defeat and death of bis father at the 
battle of IpHua (301), the fortunes of 
Demetrius declined; hut In ‘204 he was 
acknowledged .,s king by the Macedonian 
army, and succeeded In keeping pos- 
session of Macedonia for seven years. 
Tn ‘288 he was deserted by his own troops, 
who proelaimed l^^rrhus king of Mace- 
donia. Ho cTOHsed over to Asia, and was 
at length obliged to surroiuhu’ himself 
prisoner to Selcnriis (‘285). That king 
kept him in confinement, but did not 
treat him with harshness. Demetrius 
d. In tho thPd A-ear of his impi ; lonment 
and tho SCth of his age (28,3). ‘io was a 
man of restless activity of minu fertility 
of resource, and daring promputude In 
Lhc c.\<*cution ol his schemes. 2. Soter, 
king of Syria 16*2-150 n.r., was the son 
of SclciKuis IV I'hJlopator and grandson 
of Aiitioohiis tho Great. Whilo yot a 
child In5 had Im'cu sent to Rome by his 
father as a hostage, where ho remained 
until ho was ‘23 years of age. He then 
lied to Syria, and was received ns king by 
the Sj'Tians. An impostor named Halos 
raihod an insurree-tion against him and 
slew him. He left two sons, Demetrius 
Nicator and Aiitiochus yidetes, both of 
whom subsequently ascended the throne. 
A . Nicator (145-141 n.c., and again 
1*29-126), son of Dometriur. y'otor. With 
the assistance of I’tolcmy Philomotor he 
defeated Balas, and recovered his king- 
dom; but, linking rendered lilmself odious 
to his Bubjee • by his vices and cruelties, 
ho was driven out of Syria by Tryphon, 
who set up Antiochus, the Infant son of 
Alexander Balas, as a pretender against 
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hlia. Demetrlei retired to Babylon, 
and from thence marched against the 
Parthlans, by whom he was taken 

g rlBoner, 138. He reniaJnod as a captive 
1 Parthla ten years. Demetrius again 
obtained possession of the Syrian throne 
Jn 120; but wJiile engaged In an expedi" 
tlon against Egypt, Ptolemy Physcon 
set up against him the pretender Alex< 
ander Zebina, by whom ho was defeated. 
Ho Hod to Tyre, where he was assas- 
sinated, 120. 4. Phalerkub, so called 

from his birthplace, the Attic demiis of 
Phale.nim, where ho was b. c. 345 D.c. 
His parents w ere poor, but he rose to the 
highest honours nt Athens, and became 
distinguished both as an orator, a states- 
man, a philosopher, and a poet. The 
ovornment of Athens was entrusted to 
im by Cossandor in 317. When 
Demetrius Polloroetes approached 
Athens in 307 Phalerous was obliged to 
take to flight. Ho settled at Alexandria 
in Egypt, and exerted some Influence 
in the foundation of the Alexandrine 
library. He d. 283 b.o. 

DSmdoSdis, a celebrated physician of 
Orotona. He practised medicine at 
Aeglna, Athens, and Samos. He was 
taken prisoner along with Polycratos, in 
522 B.C., and was sent to Susa to the 
court of Darius. Here he acquired fame 
by curing the king’s foot and the breast of 
the queen Atossa. In order to eflect his 
return to his native country* he procured 
by means of Atossa that he should be 
sent with some nobles to explore the coast 
of Greece, and to ascertain where it might 
be attacked. At Tareutum he escaped, 
and settled at Crotona, where he married 
the daughter of the famous wrestler, Milo. 

Dfimoorltus. Greek philosopher, was b. 
at Abdcra iu Thrace, c. 460 b.c. He 
spent the large •inheritance, which his 
father left him, on travels into distant 
countries In pursuit of knowledge. He 
was a man of most honourable character. 
Ho d, c. 370 at a very advanced age. 
There Is a tradition that ho deprived him- 
self of his sight, that he might be less 
disturbed In his pursuits; but it Is more 
robable that he may have lost his sight 
y too severe aiipUcation to study. This 
loss, however, did not disturb the cheerful 
disposition of his mind, which prompted 
him to look, in all ciroumstances, at tho 
cheerful side of things — which later 
writers took to mean uiat he always 
laughed at the follies of men. His know- 
ledge was most extensive. It embraced 
not only the natural sciences, mathe- 
maUos, mechanics, grammar, music, and 
philosophy, but various other useful 
arts. His works are praised by Cicero 
on account of the liveliness of their stylo, 
and are In this respect compared even 
with the works of Plato. Democritus 
developed the atomic theory, founded by 
Leucippus. See C. Bailey, The Greek 
Atomiate (1628). 

D4mdpb5n or D6m5ph55n: 1. Son of 
Geleus (g.v.) and Hetanira. 2. Son of 


Theseus and Phaedra, accompanied the 
Greeks against Troy, and on his return 
gained tho love of Phyllis, daughter of the 
Thracian king Sithon. Before the nup- 
tials wore celebrated, ho went to Attica, 
and as he tarried longer than Phyllis had 
expected, she thought she was forgotten, 
and put an end to her life; but she was 
metamorphosed into a tree, 

DdmosLhfinfls: 1. Son of Alcisthencs, 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian 
War. In 425 B.o. he rendered assistance 
to Cleon, in making prisoners of tlio 
Sp.artan8 iu the island of Sphacteria. 
In 413 ho was sent with a large fleet to 
Sicily to assist Nidus, but both oom- 
mnnders were defeate<l, and put to death 
by the Syracusans. 2. The greatest of 
Athenian orators, was b. in the Attic 
clenuis of Paeauia, c. 384 B.C. At. 7 years 
of age ho lost his father, who loft him and 
his younger sister to the care of guardians, 
who neglected him. When he was 21 
years of age Demosthenes accused 
Aphobus, one of his guardians, and 
obtained a verdict in his favour. Em- 
boldened by this success, Demosthenes 
came forward as a speaker In the public 
assembly, lie was encouraged and 
instructed by the actor Satyrus. Demos- 
thenes had to strugglo against physical 
disadvantages. His voice was weak and 
his utterance defective. It is said that h® 
spoke with pebbles in his mouth, to cure 
himself of stammering; that he repeated 
verses of the poets as he ran uphill, to 
strengthen his voice; that he declaimed 
on the seashore, to accustom himself to 
the noise of the popular assembly; that 
he lived for mT^nths iu a cave under- 
ground, engaged In writing out the history 
of Thucydides, to form his own style. 
It was about 355 that Deraosthones 
began to obtain reputation as a speaker. 
He saw that Philip had resolved to 
subjugate Greece, and he therefor® 
devoted bis powers to resist the aggres- 
sions of the Macedonian monarch. For 
fourteen years he continued the struggle 
ogainst Philip, and neither throats nor 
bribes could turn him from his purpose. 
The struggle was brought to a close by 
the battle of Chaeronea (338). Demos- 
thenes was present at the battle. At this 
time many accusations were brought 
against him. Of these one of the most 
formidable was the accusation of OtesN 
phon by Aeschines, which was in reality 
directed against Demosthenes himself. 
Aeschines accused Cteslphon for pro- 
posing that Demosthenes should be 
rewarded for his sorvloes with a golden 
crown in the theatre. The trial was 
delayed for reasons unknown to us till 
330. when Demosthenes delivered his 
oration On the Croton. Aeschines was 
defeated and withdrew from Athens. 
Demosthenes was one of those who were 
suspected of having received money from 
Haipalus iq,v.) In 325. His guilt Is 
doubtful; but he was condemned, and 
Imprisoned. He escaped and lived 
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partly at Troezen and partly In Aeeriiia, 
looking dally across the sea to his beloved 
•native land. On tho deatli of Alexander 
(323) tho Greek states rose against 
Mac-edonla. Demosthenes returned in 
triumph. But in the following year 
(322) the confederate Greeks were 
defeated, and he took refuge in the temple 
of Poseidon, in the island of Calauria. 
Here he was pursued by the emissaries of 
Antipater; whereupon he took poison, 
and died in tho temple, 322. Sixty 
orations of Demosthenes hi^ve oome down 
to us. Of these tho most famous is the 
oration On the Crown. See Prof. S. H. 
Butcher's admirable monograph on 
Demosthenes. {See Oxford text by 
Butcher and Rennie; also I'ickard -Cam- 
bridge’s Demosthenes (1914) and his 
translations (Oxford) in 2 vols.) Tliere 
is a volume of Select Orations (trans.) in 
Everyman's Library. {See Pig. 8.) 

Derofitis, Dercfitd, also called Atar- 
gatis, a Syrian goddess. She oiYonded 
Aphrodite, who in consequence inspired 
her with love for a youth, t<i whom she 
bore a daughte-. ‘^omlramis: but ashamed 
of her fraiioy, s/.’O killed tlj»' youth, 
exposed her child in a desert, and threw 
herself into a lake near Ascalou. Her 
child was fed by doves, and she herself 
was changed Into a flsh. Tho Syrians 
worshipped her as a goddess. The upper 
part of her statue represented a beautiful 
won\aii, while the lower part terminated 
in the tail of a fish. 

Deuc&115n, In Greek mythology, son of 
Prorrictlioufl and Olymene; king of 
Phthia, In Thessaly, \Vhon Zeus had 
resolved to destroy the degenerate race 
of men, Deuoalion and his wife Pyrrha 
were, on account of their piety, tho only 
mortals saved. Deucalion built a ship. 
In 'Which ho and his wife floated in safety 
during tho nine days' flood which des- 
troyed all the other inhabitants of Ucllas. 
At last the ship rested, according to the 
more general tradition, on Mt. Parnassus 
in Pliocls. Deucalion and his wife con- 
sulted the sanctuary of Thomls how tho 
race of man might be restored. The 
goddess bade them cover their heads and 
throw the bones of their inothe.r behind 
them. They agr<‘ed in Interpreting the 
bones of their mother to mean tho stones 
of the earth. They accordingly throw 
stones behind them, and from those 
thrown by Deuoalion there sprang up 
men, from those thrown by Pyrrha 
women. Deucalion then descended from 
Parnassus, built his first abode at Opus 
or at Cynus, and became by Pyrrha the 
father “■ of Hellen, Amiihicti on, and 
Protogeula. 

Dova {Chester)^ town in Britain, a 
legion fortress at the mouth of tho 
Dee, established c. a.t>. 70. 

DIftddchi, a name given to the succes- 
sors of Alexander tho Great, Of those 
men the best known arc Antigonus (q.v.), 
Antlpater {q.v.), Ptolemy (q.v.), Lysi- 
machuB (q.v.), and Seleucus (q.v.). They 


are sometimes called the elder Dladoohl. 
Of the younger generation we may seleot 
tlireo — Demetrius (q.v.), Pyrrhus (q.v.), 
and Oassander (q.v.). 

Dligdras, sumamed the Atheist, Greek 
pliilosopher and poet, a native of the 
island of Melos, and a disciple of Demo- 
critus. In oouscquouce of his attack 
upon the popular religion, ho was accused 
of impiety. 411 n.o.. and fled from 
Athens. He went first to Pallcno, and 
afterwards to Corinth, where he died. 

Diana, ancient Italian divinity; pro- 
bably in orlgiu a woodland deity who 
became associated urith the jieasant 
family and thus became a fertility 
goddess. Perhaps as a result of Etruscan 
influence, she was early ideu tided with the 
Greek Artemis (q.v.), many of whose 
attributes she consequently assumed. 
The most famous shrine of Dlaiia was at 
Aricla (q.v.) in tho Alban Hills: here she 
was worshipped with curious rites in con- 
Juuctiuu with a woodland god, Virbius. 
Her cult was believed to have been 
introduced upon the A von tine at Rome 
by Servius Tullius. 

DIanlum {Denia)^ town in Hispanla 
Tarraeonensis on a promontory of the 
same name, founded by the Massillans. 
Here stood a temple of Diana, from which 
the town derived Its name. 

Diasla. See Greisic Festivals. 

Diaulos* in Grook athletics, is * the 
double course ' (about i mile) for runners. 

Dloaearohus, Peripatetio philosopher, 
geographer, and historian, a native of 
Mossana in Sicily, a disciple of Aristotle, 
and a friend of Theophrastus. Only 
fragments of his work are extaut. 

Dicast (Sixao-Tiis), in Attio law a Juror. 
Six thousand wore chosen and sworn 
annually, and served In panels called 
dicastorles. They were judges of law and 
fact. Tho dloasts were, from the time of 
Pericles, paid for their sorvlf’i*a. 

Dictator, an extraordinary magistrate 
at Romo. Tho dictatorship ^os Insti- 
tuted In .501 B.o. The ordiu .ry repub- 
lican government was entrusted to two 
consuls, but It was felt that circumstancea 
might arise in which It wni Important for 
the safety of the state that tho power 
.sliould be Invested for a season in one 
person who should possess absolute 
autliority. In these circumstances a 
dictator was nominated bv tho consuls. 
The office was abolished in 44 n.o. 

Diets, mountain in the E. of Oete, 
where Zeus was brought up. Hence he 
bore the surname Dietaeus. The Roman 
poets employ the adjective Dietaeus as 
synonymous with Cretan. 

Diotynna, a surname of Britomartto, 
Artemis, and Diana. 

Dictys CrStensis, the reputed author of 
an extant work in Latin (translated from 
a Greek r Tina!) on the Trojan War, 
divided in. six books, and entitled 
Kphemeris DeUi Trojani, In the preface 
we are told that It was composed by 
Dictys, of Cnossus, who accompanied 
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Idomenens to the Trojan War; bnt It 
probably belongs to the time of the later 
Roman empire. 

DidachS, one of the first Christian docu 
ments, written early in the second 
century. The text was lost; but it was 
found again by Phllotheos Briennins, 
patriarch of Constantinople, in 1883. 
Its full title Is: ^iday^ TtSiv Sdii&tKa aTrotrroAwi*; 
that is, T(iachlng oi the Twelve Apostles. 

DIdlus Julianus, M., bought the Homan 
empire of the praetorian guards, when 
they put up the empire for sale after 
the death of Pertinax, A.t>. 193. After 
reigning two months, ho was murdered 
by the soldiers when Severus was march- 
ing against the city. 

Did5, also called Elissa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. 8he was daughter 
of the Tyrian king Beliis, and sister of 
Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crown 
after t he death of his father. I)ido was 
married to her wealthy uncle, Acerhas, 
who was murdered by Pygmalion. Upon 
this Dido sailed from Tyro with his 
treasures, accompanied by some noble 
Tyrians, and passed over to Africa. Hero 
she purchased ns much land as might be 
enclosed with the hide of a bull, hut she 
ordered the hide to bo cut up Into the 
thinnest possible strips, and with them 
she surrounded a spot, on which she 
built a citJidel called Byrsa (from /3up<ra, 
l.e. the hide of a bull). Around this fort 
the city of Carthage arose. The neigh- 
bouring king, Uiarbas, jealous of the 

{ irosperity of the new olty, demanded the 
land of Dido in maixiage, threatening 
Carthage with war in case of refusal. 
Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her 
dead husband; but as the Carthaginians 
expected lier to comply with the demands 
of Hiarbas, she pretended to yield, and 
under pretence of soothing the nuiacs of 
AOerbas by expiatory sacrifices, she 
erected n funeral pile, on which slie 
stabbed herself In presence of her people. 
After lier death she wa,s worshipped by 
the Cartliagliilans as a divinity. Virgil 
has Inserted in his AenrAd the legend of 
Dido, with various modifications. Ac- 
cording to the common chronology, there 
was an interval of more than 300 years 
between the capture of Troy (1184 b.c.) 
and the foundation of Carthage (8,53 b.c.); 
but Virgil makes Dido a contemporary of 
Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on his 
arrival In Africa. When Aeneas hastened 
to seek the now homo whicli the gods liad 

E romised him. Dido, In despair, destroyed 
erself on a funeral pyre. 

Diespiter. See Jupiter. 

DIgentIa {Luenza), a small stream in 
Latlum, cool and clear, flowing into the 
Anio, through the Sabine farm of Horace. 

Dinarchus, th ^ last and least in^ortnnt 
of the ten Attic i orators, was b. at Corinth, 
c. 361 B.c. Ho belonged to the friends of 
Phoclon and the Macedonian party. 
Only throe of his speeches have come down 
to US. 

Dindjrmus or Dindj)ma, mountain in 


Phrygia, on the frontiers of Galatia, near 
tho town Pesslnus, sacred to Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, who is hence called 
Dindymene. 

Dinoor^tSs, Greek architect, fl. fourth 
century b.c. Ho is said to have restored 
the temple of Artemis at Ephosus. 

Dio Cassius, Human historian, son of a 
senator; b. a.d. 1.55, at Nicjif*a, in Blthy- 
nla. He held several Important otticcs 
under Commodus, Caracalln, and Alex- 
ander Severus, 180-229, and niter wards 
retired to Campania ; subsequently ho 
returned to Nicaea, his native town, 
where ho passed the remainder of his life, 
and died. The chief work of Dion Avas a 
History of Homo, in eighty books, from 
the landing of Aeneas lu Italy to a.d. 
229. From the thirty -sixt h hook to tho 
fifty-fourth tho work is extant complete, 
and embraces tho history from the wars 
of Lueullus and Cn. Pompey against 
Mithridates, down to tlio death of 
Agrippa, 10 B.c. {See text, and trans- 
lation by E. Cary, in Loeb Library.) 
Of tho reinuliiliig hooks wo have only tho 
epitomes made by Xlphilinus nd others. 

Dio Chrysostdmus, tiiat is, tlie golden- 
mouthed, a surname given him on 
account of his eloquence, was h. at Prusa, 
In Blthyiiia, about the middle of the first 
century of our era. Tlio emperors Nerva 
and Trajan entertained for him the 
highest esteem. He was tlio most 
eminent of tho Greek rhetoricians and 
sophists In tho time of the Homan empire. 
There are extant eighty of his orations; 
they are essays on political, uiortil, and 
philosophical subjeets. (See text, and 
translation by J. \v . Oolioon, in Lucb 
Library.) 

DIocl§tlanu9, V&15rlus, Homan em- 
peror, a.d. 284-305, was b, near Salona, 
in Dalmatia, in 245, of most obscure 
parentage. On Uio death of Niunerianns, 
he was proclaimed emperor by tho troops, 
284. That he might more successfully 
repel the barbarians, he associated with 
himself Maxlnilaiius, who was invested 
with the title of Augustus, 285. Suhse- 
quciitly (293) tho empire was again 
divided. Constaiitlus Chlorus and 
Galerlus were proclaimed Caesars, and 
the government of tho Roman world was 
divided between the two Augustl and tho 
tw'o Caesars. Diocletian is regarded as 
the re-founder of tho empire: lie made 
Important administrative divisions of tho 
provinces, and was resjionsihlc for far- 
reaching financial and military reforms. 
Diocletian governed the East; but after 
an anxious reign of twenty-one years, he 
longed for repose. Accordingly on Ist 
May 305, he abdicated at ^lieomedia. 
Diocletian retired to his native Dalmatia, 
and passed the ronialniug eight years of 
his life near Saloua. He d.. 313. Dio- 
cletian persecuted tho Christians (303), 
to which he was instigated by his col- 
league Galerius. 

Dldd6rus. 1. Surnaraed Siculus, of Agy- 
rlum, in Sicily, celebrated liistorlau, was 
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a contemporary of Julius Caesar and of 
Augustus. His work was entitled Biblio- 
Iheca Historica (The Historical Library), 
and was a universal history, embracing 
the period from the earliest mythical ages 
down to the beginning of Caesar’s Gallic 
wars. Of tlio forty books into which the 
work was divided, ten have come down to 
us entire. Of the rest, only fragments 
have been preserved. (Text, with trans- 
lation by (J. II. Oldfathcr, in Loeb 
Ijibrary.) As an authority he cannot be 
relied upon. 2. Cronus HOD n.r.), of 
losoH, philosopher of the Megarlan se.lmol. 
//eno of Citium was his most celebrated 
pupfl. 

DIdddtus, a ytoI(‘. philosopher, and a 
teaehor of Cicero, in whose house he 
d., 59 n.(\ 

DIdgenSs : 1 . Of Phrygian Apoixoni a , 
Ionic philosoplior, lived in the flftli ceri- 
turv n,(’. 2. The Bahyt.onian, Stoic 

philosnpher, was n pupil of Chrvslppufi, 
and Kiireeodod Zeno of Tarsus as the hend 
of the Stoic school at Athens. He was 
one of the three ambassadors sent by the 
Atbcniuiis to Hi.i- o in 155 n.c. 3. The 
Cynjg, b. at Sinope in i’ontiis o. 4U0 ij.c. 
Ijiiter coming to Athens, he fell under the 
Influence of Antistlienos’ teaching. He 
deiled all oonTOiitions and tauglit that 
happiness is only attainable by tJie satis 
faction of one’s basic needs at the least 
possible cost. Ho was notorious for Ins 
sour disposition and acid Ujngue; but the 
numerous legends which ciuickly grow 
around bis name cannot bo relied upon 
except as carJoatun*. AVr P. Sayre, 
Vwsffurs of Sinope (1938), 4. L\KiiTirrrt, 

of Tiacite, in Cilicia, probably lived in the 
second (century after (Jhrist. He wrote 
the L'lccs of ihc Philosophera in ton books, 
an uncritical but valuable work which is 
still <?xtant. (Text, ivitb translation by 
H. D. Hicks, in Loch Library; and see 
'I'he Bonk of Diouenes Laertius by II. 
Hope (1930).) 

DldmSdSae Insdlao, five small islands 
in the Adriatic Sea, N, of the promontoiy 
Gargaiium, in Apulia, named after 
DiOMKiiEH (q.v.). Tlio largest of these, 
called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus 
(San Domenico), w*as tlio plaeo where 
Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, 
died. 

Didm§d5s: 1. Son of Tydeiia and 
Dcipylo, wdience bo is constantly called 
Tydides, succeeded Adrastua as king of 
Argos . — Homeric Sinry. Tydeus fell in 
the expedition against Thebes, while his 
BOn l)iomede.s w’as yet a boy; but 
DIomedjiS was afterw’ards one of the 
Hplgonl wdio took Tliolies. He went to 
Troy witli eighty ships, and wna, next to 
Achilles, the bravest hero in the Greek 
army. He enjoyed the especial pro- 
tection of Athena. See llomer’s Iliad . — 
Later Stories. Dlomcdes and Ulysses 
carried off the palladium from the city of 
Troy, since It was believed that Troy 
could not bo taken so long as the pal- 
ladium was within Its walls. After the 


capture of Troy, he returned to Argos, 
where ho found hia wife Aeglalo living in 
adultery with Hlppolytus, or, according 
to others, with Cometes or Cyllabarus. 
This misfortune befell him through the 
anger of Aphrodite. He therefore quitted 
Argoa, and went to Aetolia. He subse- 
quently attempted to return to Argos; 
but on his way home a storm threw him 
on the coast of Daunia, In Italy. He 
married Euippe, the daughter of Daunlus, 
and settled in Daunia, where he died at an 
advanced age. He was buried In one of 
the islands off Cape Garganum, which 
were eallod after him the Diomedcan 
Islands. Hia companions were incon- 
solable at Ilia loHS, and were metamor- 
Idiosed Into birds (aves Diomedeae). 2. 
King of Thrace, who tlirow wayfarers to 
hia mnn-oating horaea (Eur. dir. 483). 

Dion, a Syracusan, son of ITIpparinus, 
and a relation of Dionysius, w^ho em- 
ployed him in many services of trust and 
conlidence. On tlie visit of I’lato to 
Syracuse, Dion became an ardent dis- 
ciple of tho philosopher. When the 
younger Dlonyaius succeeded his father, 
Dion, aided by Plato, endeavoured to 
withdraw him from his vicious courses, 
but failed, and w^aa banisbod. He then 
retired to Athens. Plato \ iaited Syra- 
cuse a tliird time, that he might seeuro 
tho recall of Dion; but failing in this, 
Dion determined on expelling the tyrant 
by force. In this he succeeded ; but since 
his own conduct against tli© Syracusans 
was equally tyrannical, be was assas- 
sinated in bis own house, 354 b.o. 

Dlone, a female Titan, beloved by 
Zeus, by wdiom she became tho inotbcr 
of Aphrodite, who Is lienee called 
Dionaea, and sometimes even Dione. 
Hence Cnesar Is called Dlonaeus Caesar, 
because lie claimed descent from Venus, 
the Latin counter] mrt of Aphrodite. 

Dionysia, festivals held ul Athens in 
honour of Diurosus. 

DIdnysIus: 1. The Elder, - rant of 
Syracuse, son of Uerraocrates, i 431) b.c. 
Prompted by ambition, and iiossosslng 
natural talent, ho gradually raised him- 
self to distinction; and 'n 405 B.C., 
though only 25 years of age, was ap- 
pointed solo general at Syracuse, with 
full powers. From this period we may 
dat^ tho commeneement of his reign, or 
tyrarmy, which continued without inter- 
ruption for thirty - eight years. He 
strengthened himself by the increase of 
tho army, and by converting the island 
Ortygia into a fortified residence for 
himself, llis plans embraced the subju- 
gation of Sicily, the humiliation of 
Carthage, and the annexation of part of 
soutliern Italy to his dominions. In all 
these projects ho succeeded. During the 
last twenty years of his life he possessed 
power and mtlucnoe far exceeding that 
enjoyed by ,.Jiy other Greek before the 
time of Alexander. His death took 
place at Syracuse, 367, in the middle of 
a war with Carthage. The character of 
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Dlonyslufl bas been drawn In the blackest 
colours by many ancient writers; he 
appears to have become a type of tyrant, 
In Its worst sense. He built the terrible 
prison called Iiautumlao, which was cut 
out of the solid rock in the part of 
Syracuse named Epipolae. Dionysius 
frequently entertained at his court men 
dlstlnerulsbed in literature and philo- 
sophy, amonfir whom was the philosopher 
Plato. He was himself a poet, and 
contended for the prize of tragedy at 
Athene. 2. The Younger, son of the 
preceding, succeeded his father as tyrant 
of Syracuse, 367 B.c. He was at this 
time under 30 years of age; he had been 
brought up at his father's court In idleness 
and luxury. The ascendancy which 
Dion, and through his means Plato, 
obtained for a time over his mind was 
undermined by flatterers and the com- 
anions of his pleasures. Dion, who had 
eon banished by Dionysius, returned to 
Sicily in 357, at the head of a small force. 
Dionysius sailed away to Italy, and thus 
lost the sovereignty after a reign of 
twelve yeais, 356. Ho now repaired to 
Locrl, the native city of his mother, 
Doris, where he was received in the most 
friendly manner; but he mado himself 
tyrant of the city, and treated the 
inhabitants with cruelty. After re- 
maining at Locrl ten years, he obtained 
possession again of Syracuse, whore he 
reigned for the next three years until 
Timoleon came to Sicily to deliver the 
Greek cities there from the i^rants. Ho 
surrendered the citadel te Timoleon, on 
oonditlon of being allowed to depart in 
safety to Corinth, 343. Here he spent 
the remainder of his ilfo In a private con- 
dition; and according to some writers 
was reduced to support himself by 
keeping a school. 3. Of Halicarnassus, 
a Uelobratod Greek rhetorician, lived 
many years nt Rome in the time of 
Augustus, and d. 8 b.c. His principal 
work was a history of Rome in twenty- 
two books, containing the history of the 
city from the mythical times down to 
264 B.c. Of tills work only the first 
eleven books liavo come down to us. 
{Roman Antiquities, in the Loob Library.) 
Dionysius was deficient both as a 
historian and as a statesman. He also 
wrote various rhetorical and critical 
works, which abound with exquisite 
remarks and criticisms on the works of 
the classical writers of Greece. Of these 
several have been preserved, 

Dldn^BUB, also called Bacchus (a 
Lydian name), is believed to have been 
originally a Thracian fertility god wor- 
shipped in the form of a bull with 
orgiastic rites. The date of his entry 
into Greece is vncertaln, but his cult 
spread rapidly (being specially popular 
vfdth women), in face of official opposition 
which is perhaps reflected in the numer- 
ous cult-myths which grew around his 
name {see I’entheus). , Under the in- 
fluenoe of Apollo (q.v.) the orgies were 


gradually toned down; and Dionysus is 
found associated with Apollo at Delphi. 
In classical mythology he was the son of 
ZeuR and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus 
of Thebes. Before his birth, Semele was 
persuaded by Hera, who appeared to hep 
in disguise, to request the father of the 
gods to appear to her In the same glory 
In which he approached his own wife 
Hera. Zeus unwillingly coin plied, and 
appeared to her In thunder and lighinlng. 
Semele, being seized by the flames, gave 
premature bJBth to a child ; but Zeus 
saved the child, sewed him up In hia 
thigh, and thus preserved him till he 
came to maturity. After his birth 
Dionysus was brought up by the nymphs 
of Mt. Nysa. {Sec Hyades.) When he 
had grown um Hera drove him mad. 
Ho went to Egypt, thence proceeded 
through Syria, then traversed all Asia, 
teaching tlie Inhabitants of tlie different 
countries of Asia the cultivation of the 
vine and Introducing among them the 
elements of civilization. After he had 
thus gradually established his divine 
nature throughout the world, he took hla 
mother out of Hades, called her Thyone, 
and rose with her into Olympus. Various 
mythological ix'lngs axe dcsiTlbed as the 
offspring of Dionysus; but among the 
women who won nls love none is more 
famous than Ariadne. In Homer 
Dionysus docs not appear as one of the 
great divinities ; he is simply described 
as the god who teaches man the preiiara- 
tlon of wine. As the cultivation of the 
vine spread In Greece, the worsliip of 
Dionysus likewise spread: and after the 
time of Alexander's expedition to India, 
the celebration of the Bacchic festivals 
assumed more and more their wild and 
dissolute character. Dlouysus may be 
taken as the representative of the pro- 
ductive and intoxicatlug power of 
nature. On account of the close con- 
nection between the cultivation of the 
soil and the earlier stages of civilization, 
lie is regarded as a lawgiver and a lover of 
peace. As the Greek drama had grown 
out of the dlthyramblo choruses at the 
festival of Dlouysus, he was also regarded 
as the god of tragic art. In the earliest 
times the Graces or Charltes were the 
companions of Dionysus, but afterwards 
we find him aeooinpauled In his expedi- 
tions and travels by Bacchantio women, 
called Lenae, Maenadcs, Thyiades, Mlmal- 
lones, Clodones, Bassarae or Bossarides, 
all of whom are represented In works of 
art as raging with madness or enthusiasm, 
their heads thrown backwards, with 
dishevelled hair, and carrying In their 
hands thyrsus staffs (entwined with Ivy, 
and hoanod with plno-ooncs), cymbals, 
swords, or serpents. Sllenl, pans, satyrs, 
centaurs, and other beings of a like kind, 
are also the constant companions of the 
:od. The animal most oommonly sacri- 
Joed to Dionysus was the ram. Among 
the things saored to him, we may notice 
the vine, ivy, laurel, and asphodel: the 
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dolphin, serpent, tiger, lynx, panther, 
and ass. In works of art he appears as a 
youthful god. The form of his body is 
manly, but approaches the female form 
by Its softness and roundness. For his 
position in later mystical rcllglf>n, see 
Orpiiism. fiee especially W. K. C. 
Guthrie, Tfic OreekH and their Uods, 
chap, vi, for a discussion of Dionysus and 
his worship. 

Dlophantus, GreelT mafhomaticlan, of 
Alexandria, fl. in third century a.d. 
The six surviving books of^is Aritnmetica 
and a work on polygonal numbers have 
been edited bv Sir T. L. Heath (1910). 
The writings of Diophantus wci o the start- 
ing point of Format’s famous discoverios. 

DIdso6rIdds PedacTus or Pedanius. of 
Aiiazarbus, in Cilicia, a Greek physician, 
who probably lived In the first century of 
the Christian era, the author of an extant 
work on Materia Medica (traiis. It. T. 
Gunter, 1934). 

DlosoQri, that Is, sons of Zeus, the well- 
known heroes Castf>r and Pollnx. called 
by the Greeks Polydeuces. The two 
brothers were called Castorcs 

by the Romans. According to Homer 
they were the sons of Ledh and Tyn- 
darens, king of Ijacedaeinon, and conse- 
quently brothers of Helen. Hence they 
are often called by the T)atronymlc 
Tyudarldae. CasU)r was famous for Ins 
skill in taming horses, and Pollux for his 
skill in hexing. Although they were 
buried, says Homer, yet they came to life 
every other day, and they enjoyed divine 
honours. According to otlior traditions, 
both wore the sous of Zeus and Leda 
According to others, again, 
Pollux and Helen only were cblldreii of 
Zeus, and Castor was the son of Tyn- 
darous. Hence Pollux was immortal, 
while Castor was subject to old age and 
death like other mortals. The fabulous 
life of the Dioscuri Is marked by three 
great events: (1) Their expedition against 
Athens, whore they rescued their sister 
Helen, who had been carrh'd off by 
Theseus, and placed In AphJdnae, which 
they took. (2) Their part In the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts, during which 
Pollux killed, in a boxing-match, Amycus, 
king of the Hebryces. During the 
Argonautlc expedition they founded the 
town of Dloseurtas, in Colchis. (3) 
Their battle with the sons of Aphareiis, 
Idtis and Lymieus. Castor, the mortal, 
fell by the hands of Idas, but I’ollux slow 
Lynoeus, and Zeus killed Idas by a flash 
of lightning. At the request of Pollux, 
Zeus allowed him to share his brother’s 
fate, ana to live alternately one day under 
the earth, and the other in the heavenly 
abodes of the gods. According to a 
different form of the story, Zeus rew^arded 
the attachment of the two brothers by 
placing tliem among the stars os Gemini. 
These heroic youths received divine 
honours at Sparta, whence their worship 
spread over other parts of Greece, and 
over Sicily and Italy. They were wor- 


shipped more especially as the protectors 
of sailors, for Poseidon had given them 
power over winds and waves. Hence 
they arc called by Horace, B'ratres 
Helenas, lucida sidera ('brothers of 
Helen, clear-shining stars'), and hence, 
perhaps, they tended to become identified 
with the Cabirl (Q.v.). They were 
regarded as presidents of the public 
games, as the inventors of the war dance, 
and the patrons of poets and bards. 
Tlicy are usually represented in works of 
nrt as youthful horsemen, with egg- 
shaped helmets, crowned with stars, and 
with spears in their hands. At Rome, 
the worship of the Dioscuri was intro- 
duced at an early time. They were 
believed to have assisted the Romans 
against the Ijatins in the battle of Lake 
lleglllus; and the dlctotor A. Pustumius 
Alblnus during the battle vowed a temple 
to tliom. This temple wns erected in the 
Forum, opposite the temple of Vesta. 
'Pile equites regarded the Dioscuri as 
their patrons. See J. Reiidcl Harris, 2'he 
Cult of the Heavenly Tmhis (1900). 

Diotlma, the wise woman of Man tinea, 
mentioned in Plato’s Syntposhnn, as one 
of the plillosophic instructors of Socrates. 
She is represented as discoursing to him 
on the nature of love. 

Diphyius, poet of the new .\ttlc comedy, 
contemporary of Miuiaiidcr. 

Dirao, a name of the Furlao. See 

KrMF.NIDES. 

Dirc5, w ife of Lyciis, who married her, 
aft4‘r divorcing his former wufe Antiope. 
Antiope was trcat<‘d cruelly by Dirce but 
was avenged by her sons. Amphion (q.v.) 
ami Zethus. The adjective Dircaeus Is 
frequently used as equivalent to Doeo- 
tiun. 

Dis, a name sometimes given to l^luto. 
See Hadeh. 

Dithyrambus, a hymn sung at festivals 
of Dionysus, to the accompaidment of 
music. 

Divico, leader of the Ilelvetlat. against 
L. (Cassius In 107 B.C., was at th. head of 
the embassy sent to Julius Caesar, nearly 
fifty years later, 58 B.O., when he was 
preparing to attack the IleUotlans. 

Diviti&ous, an Aediian noble and 
brother of Duinnorlx (q.v.) was a warm 
adherent of the Romans and of Caesar. 

Divodurum {Aletz), subsequently 
Medlomatrici, and later Metis or Mettls, 
capital of the Medlomatrici in Gallia 
Belgiea. 

Dddona, the most ancient oracle in 
Greece, situated In Kpinis; founded by 
the I'elasgians, and dedicated to Zeus. 
The responses of the oracle were given 
from lofty oaks or beech-trees. The will 
of the god was declared by the wind 
rustling through the trees, and in order to 
render the sounds more distinct, brazen 
vessels weri' oupondod on the branches 
of the trees. These sounds wore inter- 
preted in early times by men, but after- 
wards by aged women. The priests 
were called Selll or Helll. It has been 
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fingg^estod. as the result of archaeological 
liiTestigation (1929), that there was no 
temple proper, but the centre of the cult 
of Zeus at Dodona was simply the altar, 
surrounded by tripods. The cm ado of 
Dodona had less induonoe In historical 
times than In tlie heroic ago, and w^as 
supplanted to a great extent by the oracle 
of Delphi. (See I'ercy Gardner, New 
Chapters in Creek History, chap, xiv, 
(1892); J. Friedrich, Dodonorica (1935). 

Ddlabella, celebrated patrician family 
of the < Cornelia gens. Those most 
deserving rd notice are : 1 . Cn. Corneltitb 
Dolabella, consul 81 b.c., whom the 
young Julius Caesar accused In 77 of 
extortion in his province. 2. C.v. Cor- 
nelius Dolabella, praetor urlmniiH 81. 
With Verres as his legate, lie plundered 
his province in Cilicia, and upon his 
return w'os accused, betrayed by Verres, 
and condemned. 3. Publius Cornelius, 
the Bon-ln-law of Cicero, whose daughter 
Tullia he married in 51. Ho was one of 
the most profligate men of hia age. On the 
breaking out of the civil war he Joined 
Caesar and fought on his side at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), and was raised by him 
to tiio consul.ship in 44. Ho afterwards 
received from Antony tho province of 
Syria. On his way to his province he 
plundered the cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, In consequence of which the 
senate sent against him Cassius, who took 
Caesarea, in which Dolabella had taken 
refuge. Ho then committed suicide, 43. 

Ddldn, a Trojan spy, slam by Dio- 
medes. Fiee Homer, Iliad, bk. x. 

Ddldpes, a powerful people in Thessaly, 
dwelt on tho Enipeus, and fought before 
Troy. 

Ddmitlanus, or with hia full name T. 
Flavius Domitianus Augustus, Homan 
enmeror, a.d. 81-96, was tho younger son 
of Vespasian, and was b. at Rome a.d. ,51. 
During the reigns of Vespasian (69-79) 
and of his brother Titus (79-81) ho vras 
not allowed to take any part in public 
affairs. During the first few years of his 
reign his government was much bettor 
than had been expected. But his con- 
duct WHS soon changed for tho worse. 
His wars were mostly unfortunate. Tn 
83 ho undertook an oxpofiitJou against 
the Chatti, wiilch was attended with no 
result, though on his return to Rome In 
the following year, ho celebrated a 
triumph, and assumed the namo of 
Germonicus. In 85 Agricola (q.r.), 
whose success and merits excited liis 
Jealousy, was recalled to Rome. After 
his war with the Dacians, which ter- 
minated very unfavourably {see Dece- 
BAXUS), he gave way to cruelty and 
tyranny. The silent fear whicli prevailed 
in Home and Italv during the latter years 
of Domltian*8 icign Is described by 
Tacitus in tho introduction to his Life of 
Agricola, and his vices and tyranny are 
exposed by Juvenal {Satire iv). He 
was at length murdered by the con- , 
nivance of his wife, Domitia. 


D5n&tu8, Aellus, a celebrated gram- 
marian, who taught at Rome in the 
middle of the fom'th century, and was tho 
preceptor of St. Jerome. His most 
famous work is a system of Latin 
grammar. 

Doris: 1. Daughter of Ocoanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Ncreus, and 
mother of the Nereides. Tlie Latin 
poot« sometimes use tho name of this 
divinity for the sen itself. 2. One of tlie 
Nereides, daughter of the preceding. 

Doris: 1. A^small and mountainous 
country in l3roeco. formerly called 
Dryopis. bounded by Thessaly on tho N., 
by Aotolla on tho W., by Locrls on tlie S.. 
and by Phocis on the E. It contained 
four towns, liooura, Cltlnlurn, Erineus, 
and Pindus, which formed the Dorian 
Tetrapolis. Tho country was tho home 
of the Dorians (Doros), one of the great 
Hellenic races, who conquered Pelopon- 
nesus. It was related that AeginniH, 
king of the Dorians, had been driven 
from his dominions by the Laplthac, but 
was reinstated by Heracles; that the 
children of Heracles hence took refuge in 
this land when they had been expelled 
from Peloponnesus; and that it was to 
restore them to their rights that the 
Dorians invaded Peloponnesus. Ac- 
cordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus 
by the Dorians Is usually called ‘the 
Return of the Heraclidae.' {See Hiuia- 
CLIDAE.) The Dorians were divided into 
three tribes: the Hyllcis, Painphyli, and 
Dl/manes. They were the ruling class 
throughout Peloponnesus; the old inhabi- 
tants were reduced to slavery, or became 
subjects of the Dorians imdor the name 
of Periocci, 2. District in Asia Minor 
consisting of the Dorian sottloraents on 
the coast of Carla and the neigh bonrlng 
islands. Six of these towns formed a 
league, called the Dorian Ilexapolls, 
consisting of liindus, lalysus, urul 
Camirus in tho island of Rhodes, tJio 
island of Cos, and Cnidus and Hali- 
carnassus on the mainland. 

Ddrisous, town In Thrace at the moutli 
of tho Hebrus. Xerxes reviewed his vast 
forc-es on tlie plain of Doriscus. 

Dr&c5n, the author of the first written 
code of laws at Athens. In this code he 
affixed the penalty of death to almost 
all crimes — which gave occasion to the 
remark that his laws were written not in 
Ink, hut in blood. His legislation is 
placed in 621 b.c. After the legislation of 
Solon (594), Dracon’s laws fell Into disuse. 

Dranglana, part of Arlana, bounded by 
Gedrosia, Car mania, Arachosia, and 
Aria. It sometimes formed a separate 
satrapy, but was more usually united to 
tho satrapies either of Arachosia, of 
Gedrosia, or of Aria. In the N. of tho 
country dwelt tho Drangae. The Arias- 
pae inhabited the S. part of the province, 

DrSpftnum, that is, a sickle. 1. Also 
Drepana, more rarely Drepane {Trapani), 
a seaport town in tho N.W. corner of 
Sicily, founded by the Carthaginians. 
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It was here that Anchlscs died, according: 
to Virgdl. 2. Also Dropane, a town in 
Bithynia, the birthplace of Helena, 
motlicr of Constantine the (Ireat, in 
whose honour it was called Helcnoiiolis, 
and made an important place. 

Druentia (Durance)^ rapid river in 
Gallia Narbonensis, rising in the Alps, 
and flowing into the lihouo near Avenlo 
{Avignon). 

Drusilla: 1. Mother of Tiberius. {See 
Livia, 2.) 2. Daughter of GcnnaniciiH 

and Agi'ipplna, lived in incestuous inter- 
course with her brother Caligula, who 
deitled her at her decease, a.u. 38. 3. 

Daughter of llerodes Agrippa I, king of 
the .Tews, married Felix {q.v.). 

Drusus, a distinguished family of the 
Livia gens. 1. M. Liviits DursiTM, 
tribune of the plebs with O. Gracjchiis, 
1 22 n.c. He adhered to the aristoeraev, 
mid gained popularity for the ‘senate hy 
proposing almost the same measures as 
he had opposed when brought forward hy 
(Jracchus. He was consul, 112. 2. M. 

Livius Duraus. son of No. 1, an eloquent 
orator, was of the plebs. 

Although he bidongeu to the aristocintical 
party ho meditated extensive changes 
in the Roman state. Ho carried soiuo 
portion of his scheme; but eventually 
his measures became unpopular. The 
senate, perceiving the dishatisfactlon of 
all parties, voted that the laws of Drnsns, 
being carried against the auspices, were 
null and void. Drustis now organized a 
conspiracy against the government; but 
one evening, as ho was entering his house, 
ho was htahbed. The dcalli of Drnsus 
destroyed tlie hopes of the riocii, to %\honi 
lie harl promised the Homan citizenslup, 
and was followed b.y the Social War. 3. 
LIVIT'H DrUSITH CLAITDIANU.S, fatllLT of 
Livia, the mother of Tiberius. He was 
one of the gens Claudia, and w'as ado]ited 
by a Livius Drusus. Being proscribed 
by the triumvirs (4 2), lio put an end to 
his own life. 4. Nr.Ro CuAUDirn 
Drusus, commonly called hy the 
moderns Drusus ycnlor, to jlistiiiguiKh 
liiin from No. 5, was the sou ol ^'lh. 
Claudius Nero and Livia, and younger 
brother of Tiberius. He was horn in the 
bouse f>f Augustus tliree mouths after the 
marriage f)f Livia and Augustus, 38 n.c. 
Drusus was more liked hy the. people than 
WHS his brother. He inurrical Antonia, 
the daughter of tlas triumvir, and was 


Eboracum {York), a tow'n in Britain, 
made a Roman station by Agricoin, and 
became the chief Roman settlement In 
the island. It ^vas both a nmnicipiiim 
and a colony, and the residence of the 
Roman emperors when they visited 
Britain. Here the emperors fSeptimlus 
8eYeru9 and Constantiua Chlonis died. 

*E 


greatly trusted by Augustus. He carried 
on the war against the Germans, and in 
the course of four campaigns (12-9 b.o.) 
he advanced as far as the A Ibis {Elbe). 
On the return of the army from the Kibe 
D) the Rhine, he died through a fall from 
his horse. 5. Dhitsus Caesar, com- 
monly called by modern writers Drusus 
Junior, was the son of the emperor 
Tiberius by his first wife, Vipsania. lie 
married Livia, the sister of Germanlcus. 
lie was poisoned by Sejanus, ilu* favourite 
of Tiberius, who aspired to the empire, 
23 A.T>. 

Dr^ades. See Nymph ae. 

Dr^as, father of the Thracian king 
Lycurgus, who is hence called Dryantidcs. 

Drymus: 1. Or Drymaeu, a town in 
Phoois. 2. A strong place in Attica, on 
the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drj^ope, daughter of King Dryopa, was 
beloved by Apollo, by whom she becaino 
tlie mother of Amphissus. Sho was 
nfterw’ards carried off by the Haina- 
dryudes, and became a nymph. 

Drydpes, a Pelosglc people who dwelt 
first in 'JTiesaaly. 

Dulllus, consul 260 B.C., gained a 
victory over the Carthaginian fleet off 
Myino by means of grappling-irons. 
This was the first naval victory that the 
Romans had ever gained; and the 
memory of It was perjietunted by a 
column which w’as ('rcctcd in the Forum, 
and adorned with the beaks of the con- 
quered slnjiH {C Aumna liosirata), 

Dumnonx, chieftain of the Aedui. Ho 
coiibiured against the Romans, 58 B.c., 
but was jjardoned by Caesar owing to 
the (mtreaties of his brother, Divitiacus. 
Wlien Caesar was going to Britain, 54 
R.(\, he wished Dumnonx to accompany 
him, but Diimnorix fled and was killed. 

Durlus {J)i<iro, JJouro), one of the chief 
rivers of .Spain, near Numantia, and 
flowing into t]»e Atlantic. 

Durocortorum {liheinis), the ^ nitkl of 
the Remi {q.v.). 

Durovernum or Darvernum {Canter- 
hvrg), a town of the Cantli In Britain. 
Interesting remains wore excavated in 
iy.)U-4. 

Dyrrachlum (mod. Durnzzo), formerly 
(•ailed Kpidammis a tow'n in (Jreek 
Illyria, on a iienmsiila m the Adriatic i^ea. 
It W'as founded by the (>orcyrncnns, and 
reecnved the name of Kpida minis; but the 
Uoiuaus changed it into Dyrraehium. 


Eburones, a German peoiilc who crossed 
(he Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgb'a, 
between the Rhine and the Mosa {Maos). 

Cbusus or '' busus {Iriza), island oil’ the 
E. const of . pain, reckoned by some 
writers among the Baleares. 

Ecb&t&n& {IJamadan), great city, 
situated near Mt. Oroutes, was the 
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capital of the Median klDgrdom, and 
afterwardfl the summer residence of the 
Persian and Parthian kings. Cf. Hero- 
dotus, bk. 1. 

Eoolesla, the general assembly of the 
citizens of Athens, In which they met to 
discuss and dotonuine upon all political 
matters. The place in which the as- 
semblies were anciently hold was the 
Agora. Afterwards they were trans- 
ferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the 
great theatre of Dionysus. The right of 
convening the Ecclesia was vested in the 
prytanes or presidents of the Boule (c.w.), 
but they were bound to do so at feast 
four times in every prytany. Discussion 
was limited to an agenda prepared by the 
Boule; but the Ecclesia might instruct 
that body to include any matter on the 
next agenda. Voting was by show of 
hands and a simple majority. When 
however the issue affected an Individual’s 
rights (e.g. in the case of ostracism) the 
baUot was secret and a vote of at least 
6,000 was required In favour of the 
motion. See J. E. Bandys, Aristotle's 
Athenian Constitution (1912). 

EohAddrus, a small river In Macedonia, 
flowing through Mygdonia, and falling 
Into the Thermalc (rulf. 

fiohftmus, king of Arcadia, slew 
Hyllus (q.v.) In single combat. 

Echidna, a monster, half woman and 
half serpent, became by Typhon the 
mother of the Ohimaera, of the many- 
headed dog Orthus, of the hundred- 
headed dragon who guarded the apples of 
the Hespendes, of the Colchian dragon, 
of the Sphinx, of Cerberus (hence called 
Echidnius cani^, of Scylla, of Qorgon, of 
the Lemaoan Hydra (Echidna Lemaea)^ 
of the eagle which consumed the liver of 
Prometheus, and of the Nemean lion. 
9he was killed In her sleep by Argus. 

Echln&des, a group of small islands at 
the mouth of the Achelous, belonging to 
Acamanla, said to have been formed 
^ the alluvial deposits of the Achelous. 
They appear to have derived their name 
from their resemblance to the echinus or 
sea-urchin. The largest of these Islands 
was named Dulichium, and belonged to 
the kingdom of Ulysses, who Is hence 
called Dullchlus. 

Eohidn: 1. One of the heroes who 
sprang up from the dragon’s teeth sown 
by Cadmus. He was the husband of 
Agave and father of Pentheus, who is 
hence called Echionldes. 2. Son of 
Hermes and Antianira, took part in the 
Calydonlan hunt, and in the expedition 
of the Argonauts. 

fioh6, a nymph who used to keep Hera 
engaged by inoessantly talking to her, 
while Zeus was sporting with the Nymphs. 
Hera, howevei, found out the trick that 
was played upon her, and punished her 
by changing her into an echo. In this 
state she fell In love with Narcissus; but 
as her love was not rptumed, she pined 
away in grief, so that there remained of 


her nothing but her voice. Another 
legend told how she refused the advances 
of Pan; he in revenge caused her to be 
tom to bits by frenzied shepherds. Earth 
concealed the remains, which continue to 
sing and imitate other sounds. 

Eolectios (lit. ‘Choosers’), philosophers 
attached to no definite school. See E. 
Zeller, History of Eclecticism (1883). 

Edessa (Urfa), ancient city in the N. of 
Mesopotamia, the capital of Osro6ne, and 
the sent of a kingdom from 132 b.c. to 
A.D. 216. ^ 

Edetftnl or Sfidetanl, a people in 
Hispania Tarraconensis. 

EdSni or Eddnes, a Thracian people 
celebrated for their orgiastic worship of 
Bacchus; whence Edonis in the Latin 
poets signifies a female Bacchante, and 
Ed onus is used as euui valent to Thracian. 

Efition, king of Thebe, in Cilicia, and 
father of Andromache. 

Egeria. See Aeqeria. 

Egnatia, town of Apulia, on the coast, 
called Gnatla by Horace. It was 
celebrated for its miraculous stone or 
altar, which of Itself set on fire frankin- 
cense and wood ; a prodigy which afforded 
amusement to Horace and liis friends, 
who looked upon it as a mere trick. 
Egnatia was situated on the high road 
from Rome to Brundfsium, which from 
Egnatia to Brundislum boro the name of 
tho Via Egnatia. The continuation of 
this road on the other side of the Adriatic 
from Dyrrhachium to Byzantium also 
bore the name of Via Egnatia. It was 
the groat military road between Italy 
and the East. 

Egypt. See Aeoyptus. 

Eilithyia. See Ilithtia. 

Eir0n9. See Irene. 

Eisphora (eior<#>opd), property tax 
(Athenian), payable as need arose. 

Elaea, ancient city on the coast of 
Acolis, in Asia Minor, subsequently 
served as the harbour of Pergamus. 

Elagab&lus, Roman emperor, a.d. 218- 
222, was b. at Emesa c. 203, and was 
called Elagabalus, or Hellogabalus, 
because in childhood he was made priest 
of the Syro-Phoenician sun god at 
Emesa, bearing that name. Ho obtained 
the purple at the age of 15, by the 
Intri^es of his grandmother Julia Maesa. 
who gave out that ho was the son of 
Caracalla. On his accession he took the 
name of M. Aurelius Antoninus. Ho was 
a prince of incredible folly, superstition, 
and vice. He was slain by the soldiers 
in 222, and was succoedod by his cousin 
Alexander Severus. 

El&ph0bdlIa, an Athenian festival in 
honour of Artemis. 

El&tSa: 1. Town in Phocis, situated 
near the Cophissus. 2. Town in Pelas- 
giotis. in Thessaly, near Gonnl. 3. Or 
Elatria, town in Epirus, near the sources 
of the Cocytus. 

Elatus, one of the Laplthae, and father 
of CaeneuB. 
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Cleotra, l.e. the bright or brilliant one. 
1. Daughter of Oreamis and Tethys, 
mother of Iris and the Harpies. 2. One 
of the seven Pleiades. 3. Daughter of 
Aramemnon and Clytomncstra, also 
otulcd Laodicc, sister of IphJgenia and 
Orestes. After the murder of her father 
by her mother, she saved the life of her 
young brother Orestes (q.v.). Electra 
then excited him to avenge the death of 
Agamemnon, and assisted him in slaying 
their mother Clytemnestra. After the 
death of tho latter, Ore^es gave her in 
marriage to his friend I’yladcs. See 
H. C. Jebb’s Introduction to tlie KUcira 
of Sophocles. 

£lectrj^dn, son of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, and father of Alcmene, wife of 
Ampliitryon, and mother of Heracles. 

Cldphantine, an island in the Nile, with 
a city of the same name, opposite to 
Syene (a Roman customs station), and 
7 stadia below the Little Cataract, was 
the frontier garrison of Egypt towards 
Ethldfjia. 

fileusis, town and demus of Attica, 
situated IT.W. nf /Athens, on the coast. 
It possessed a magnificent temple of 
Demeter (q.v.), and gave its name to the 
great festival and mysteries of the 
Eleusinia. In 1924 a statue of Perse- 
phone w^as unearthed here, dating from 
r)00 B.c. See K. Kourouiiiotes, Eleusis 
(Eng. trails. 1930). 

filetithSrIa, a festival held in Samos, in 
honour of Eros. 

fillclus, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, 
because he was invoked to send down 
lightning. 

£lis. a coimtry on the W. const of 
Peloponnesus, bounded by Achaia on the 
N., Arcadia on the E., Messenia on tho S., 
and the Ionian Sea on tho W. It was 
divided into three parts: 1. Ells Proper 
or Hollow Ells, the N. part, watered by 
tlie l^eneus, of which the capital w'os 
also called Elis. 2. Pisatis, the middle 
portion. (/5fcc I’isa.) 3. Triphylia, the 
S. portion, of which Pylos was the capital, 
lying between the Alpheus and the Neda. 
In the heroic times we find the kingdom of 
Nestor and tho I’elldao in the S. of Elis; 
while the N. of the country was inhabited 
by the Epeans, with whom some Aotoban 
tribes were mingled. On the conquest 
of Peloponnesus by the Heraolidao. the 
Aetolian chief Oxylus received Elis as his 
share of the conquest; and it was the 
union of his Aetolian and Dorian fol- 
lowers with tho Epeans which formed tho 
subsequent population of tho country, 
under tho general name of Eieans. Elis 
owed its importance in Greece to the 
worship of Zeus at Olympia (q.v.). In 
consequence of this festival being common 
to the whole of Greece, the country of 
Ells was declared sacred, and its inhabit- 
ants possessed priestly privileges. 

£lissa. See Dido. 

Ellopla: 1. District In the N. of 
Euboea, with a town of the same name: 


the whole island of Euboea is sometimes 
called Ellopla. 2. Ancient name of the 
district about Dodona. 

ElpSnor, one of the companions of 
Ulysses, metamorphosed by Circe into 
swine, and afterwards back Into men. 
Intoxicated with wine, Elpenor one day 
fell asleep on Circe's roof, and falling, 
broke his neck. His was tho first shade 
encountered by Odysseus in the imder- 
world. 

£li)mais, district of Suslana, which 
derived its name from the Elymael or 
Elymi, a warlike and predatory people. 
They were probably among tho most 
ancient inhabitants of the country N. 
of the head of the Persian Gulf: in thd 
O.T. Susiana is called Elam. 

Eli)mus, natm:al son of Anchlscs, and 
broth(‘r of Eryx; one of the Trojans who 
fled from Troy to Sicily. 

£lj)sium, the Klysian helds. In Homer 
Elysium forms no i>art of the realms of the 
dead ; he places it on the W. of the earth* 
near Ocean, and describes It as a happy 
land, where there is neither snow, nor 
cold, nor rain. Hither favoured licroes. 
like Menclaiis, pass without dying, and 
live happy under the rule of Rhadaman- 
thus. In the Latin poets Elysium is part 
of the lower world, and the residence of 
the shades of the blessed. 

£mathla, district of Macedonia between 
the nabacmoii and the Axius. The 
poets give the name of Emathis to the 
whole of Macedonia, and sometimes even 
to Thessaly. (?f. Milton’s reference in a 
well-known sonnet to the great Ema- 
thinn conqueror.' 

Em&thldes, the nine daughters of 
Pierus, king of Emathia. 

£m6sa, or Emlsa* city of Syria, on the 
E. bank of tho Orontes, the native city of 
Elagabalus. 

Emp6d6cl88, philosopher of Agrl- 
gentuin in Sicily, fl. c. 4fi0 n c. He w^as 
learned and eloquent; and, * t account of 
his success in curing d ' cases, was 
reckoned a magician. One tradition 
relates that he threw himself into the 
flames of Mt. Aetna, that by his sudden 
disappearance he might oe believed to bo 
a god; but it was added that the volcano 
threw up one of his sandals, and thus 
revealed the manner of his death. His 
works were all in verse; and some frag- 
ments of them have come down to us. 
Empedocles was the first of the IHuraUsts, 
who opposed the teaching of Parmenides 
and the Eleatio school. 

Emporlae (Ampurias), one of the oldest 
Grock colonies, established in the N.E. 
of Spain. Homan and Christian remains 
have been found. 

Empusa, monstrous spectre, which 
devoured human beings. 

EncAlddus, son of Tartarus and Ge 
(Earth), ud one of the hundred -armed 
giants wiio made war upon the gods. 
He was killed by Zeus, w^ho burled him 
under Mt. Aetna. 

Endymidn, a youth renowned for his 
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beauty and his perpetual fllocp. As he 
slept on Mt. Latmus, in Caria, his beauty 
warmed the cold heart of Selene (the 
Moon), who came down to him, kissed 
him, and lay by his side. His eternal 
sleep on Latmus is assigned to different 
causes; but it was generally believed that 
Selene had sent him to sleep that she 
might bo able to kiss him. 

Enipeus, river in Tliessaly. Poseidon 
assumed the form of the god of tliis river 
in order to obtain possession of Tyro 

(Q.V.). 

Enna or Henna, an ancient town of the 
Siouli, ill Sicily, on the road from Catana 
to Agrlgentuin, said to be the centre of 
the island. .It was surrounded by fertile 

S lains and was one of the ciilef seats of 
tie worslilp of Demeter. According to 
later tradition, it was in a flowery meadow 
near this place that Pluto carried off 
Proserpine. 

Ennius. Q., Homan poet, w'as b. at 
Hudiae, in Calabria, 239 u.c. He was a 
Greek by birth, but a subject of Rome, 
and served in the Homan armies. In 204 
Cato, who was then quaestor, found 
Ennius in Sardinia, and brought him in 
his train to Rome. In 189 Ennius accom- 
panied M. Fiilvius Noblllor during the 
Aetolian campaign, and shared ins 
triumph. Through the son of Nobilior, 
Ennius, w'hen far advanced in life, 
obtained the rights of a Roman citizen. 
Ho d. 1 69, at the age of 70, and was buried 
In the sepulchre of the Scipios. Ennius 
was regarded by the Romans as the father 
of their poetry, but all hla works are lost 
with the exception of a fow frogmonts. 
His most Important work w’as an epit* 
poom in dactylic hexameters, entitled 
Anndles, being a history of Rome, from 
the earliest times to his own day. See 
E. H. Warmingtoii, Itemains of Old T^Uin 
(Loeb edition); E. Stuart, Aniiales (1925). 

Ennddlus, Magnus Felix, bisiiop of 
Pavia; Latin rhetorician and poot fifth 
century a.d. Among numerous works 
he wrote an important life of Epiplmnius, 
his predecessor. 

£nj^&lius, ‘the Warlike,’ frequently 
occurs In the Iliad (never in th(5 OdynAcy) 
as an epithet of Ares, the war god. At a 
later time Enyallus and Arcs were dis- 
tingulshed as two different gods of war. 
The name is evidently derived from 
Ei^o {(I.V.). 

Enpd, the goddess of war, who acoom- 

S allied Arcs in battles. lteH])neting the 
Loman goddess of war, see Hkllona. 
E5s, in Latin Aurora, the goddess of 
the dawn, daughter of Hyperion and 
Thla or Euryphassa; or of Pallas, ac- 
cording to Ovid. At the close of every 
night she rose from tho couch of her 
spouse Tithonus, and in a chariot drawn 
by swift horses ascended to heaven 
from tho river Oceanus, to announce tlio 
coming light of tlio sun. She carried off 
several youths distinguished for their 
beauty, suoh os Oitio^?^ (<?.v.), Cicphalus 
(fl.e.), and Tithonus (q.v.), wnence she is 


called by Ovid TUhonia conjunx. She 
bore Memnon to Tithonus. 

fiduB, the morning star. See TjTTCIFER. 

fip&minondas, Theban general and 
statesman, son of Polymnis, was born 
and reared in poverty, tliougli his blood 
was noble. He saved tho life of Pclopldas 
in battle, 385 b.c., and lived in close 
friendship with him afterwards. After 
the Spartans had been expelled from 
Thebes, 379, Epamlnondas took an 
active part in public affairs. He defeated 
the Spartans aVLeuctra (371 B.c.), whicli 
destroyed tho Spartan supremacy in 
Greece. Four times ho successfully 
invaded Peloponnesus at the head of tho 
Theban armies. In tlie last of tliese 
campaigns he defeated tho Spartans at 
Mantinea; but, in tlie hour of victory, 
died (302). He is said to have fallen 
by tho hands of Gryllus, tho son of 
Xenophon. Epamiiiondas was one of 
the greatest men of G recce. He raised 
Thebes to the supremacy of Greece, 
which she lost almost as soon as he died. 
Both In public and in private lilo lie was 
distinguished by his integrity. 

Ep&phus, son of Zeus and lo, born on 
the river Nile. Ho l)C(;amo king of 
E^pt, and built Memphis. 

EpSus, son of PanopouH, and builder 
of tho Trojan horse. 

CphSbl, an Athenian term for youths 
over 18. 

Ephdsus, the chief of tho twelve Ionian 
cities on the coast of Asia Minor, in the 
plain beyond its walls stood tho c-olo- 
brated teinplo of Artemis, built in tho 
sixth century b.c. After being liurut 
down by Hcrostratus in tho night on 
which Alexander tho Great was hfirn 
(356 B.C.), it was restored by tlie joint 
efforts of all tho Ionian states, and was 
one of tho wonders of the world. With 
the rest of Ionia, Ephesus fell under 
tho 1 ) 0 wor successively of Croesus, the 
Persians, tho Maccilouians, and tho 
Romans. Some fragments of columns 
from tho first temple are now in the 
British Museum. Ephesus was visited 
by both St. John and St. I’aul (Acts 
xix). 

EphlaltSs; 1. One of the Aloidao. {See 
AnoKUrt.) 2. A Malian, wlio in 480 B.c., 
wlicn Leonidas was defending tlie pass of 
Thermojjylao, guided a body of Persians 
over the mountain path, and thus euabiod 
them to fall on the rear of the Greeks. 
3. An Athenian statesman, and a friend 
and partisan of I’eiioles. 

Ephors (' overseers *), a board of five 
members at Sparta, exereislng almost 
sovereign power. They were elected 
annually, and the senior gave his name to 
the year. 

Epicharmus, chief comic poet among 
tho Dorians, 0. in the island of Cos, c. 
530 B.C., was carried to Megara In aiolly 
in his Infancy, and spent tho latter part 
of his life at Syracuse at the court of 
Hieron. Ho d. at tho age of 90. Epi- 
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charmus gave to comedy a new form, and 
introduced a regular plot. Only frag- 
ments of his works remain, though we 
know the titles of thirty-five. 

EpictStus: 1. Of Hlcrapolls, Phrygia, 
Stole philosopher, was a freedinau of 
Epaplirodltus. Being expelled with the 
other philosophers from Romo by 
Domitian (a.d. 89), he took up his resi- 
dence at Nioopolis in Epirus. He left 
no writings; and the short manual 
(Krtchiridion) which hoars his name was 
compiled from his disooinses by his pupil 
Arrian. His manual has been Englished 
by (Jeorge Long; also in Loeb Library; 
Oxford Translations; and Everyman’s 
Library. 2. Atlienian potter and vase 
painter of the late sixth century B.c. 

Epicurus, Greek pliilosophcr, was b. 
342 n.r., in the island of Hamos, and took 
ui» his permanent rcsirlcncc at Athens in 
306. Here ho purchased tho garden, 
afterwards so noted, in which ho eslab- 
lislied tho philosophical school, called 
after him the Epicurean. Ho d. in 270, 
at tho age of 72, after a long and painful 
illness, w’.ich ho endured with truly 

S 'liiloBophIcal patience and coiirago. 

e taught that tho stimmum honum, or 
highest good. Is happiness. Tho happi- 
ness ho taught his followers to seek was not 
sensual enjoyment, but peace of mind aa 
the result of the cultivation of all the 
virtues. According to the teaching of 
his school virtue should bo i)racti8cd 
hccavse it leads to happiness; whereas tho 
Stoics teach that virtue should bo cidti- 
vated for Its own sake. In the pliysl<*al 
port of his philosophy he followed the 
atomistic doctrines of Democritus and 
Diogoros. The pupils of Epicurus were 
very numerous, and were excessively 
devoted to him. His system has been 
attacked, partly because afU*r the days of 
Ei)lcuru8 men who professed to be his 
followers gave themselves over to mere 
sensual enjoyment, and partly because it 
W'as really founded on an erroneous 
j)riiiclple, in making virtue dependent 
upon consequent happiness. See Cyril 
Bailey's od. of tho extant remains 
with translation and notes (1920); also 
C. Bailey, The Greek Aiomists and 
Epicurus (1928). 

Epidamnus. See Dyrritactiiui^i. 
Epidaurus, town in Aigolis on tho 
Raroniti (iulf, formed, with Its territory 
Epidauria, a dl.stnct independent of 
Argos, and not included in Argolis till the 
time of the Romans. It was tho seat of 
tho worsldp of Aesculapius, whose temrdo 
was situated about b miles from the 
town, and inscriptions are preserved 
recording euros. The building accounts 
of this temple have also survived. The 
remains of the fine theatre (fourth centu^ 
B.C.) at Epidaurus are well preserved. 
See Sir J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, vols. lil 
and V. 

Eplgdni, that Is, ‘the Descendants,’ 
the name of tho sons of the seven heroes 
who perished before Thebes. (6'ee 


Adrastus.) Ten years after the death 
of these heroes, tho Eplgoni marched 
against Thebes, which they took and 
razed to tho ground. Tho names of the 
Eplgoni are not the same in all accounts; 
but the common lists contain Alcmaeon, 
Aoginlcus, Diomedes, Promachus, 
Stlienelus, Thersander, and Euryalus. 

EplmSnldSB, poet and prophet of Crete, 
whose history is, to a CTeat extent 
mythical. There is a legend that when a 
hoy ho was sent out by his father in 
scorch of a sheep; and that, seeking 
shelter from the heat of the midday sun, 
he wont into a cave, and there fell int^) a 
deep sleep, which lasted fifty-seven years. 
On waking and returning liomc, ho found 
that his younger brother had grown an old 
man. H is visit to Athens, however, is an 
historical fact. I’lato gives it us c. 500 
K.C., others a century earlier. According 
to these latter, the Athenians, who were 
visited by a plague in consequence of the 
crime of Cylon, invited Epimenides to 
undertake the purification of tho city. 
Epimenides accordingly came to Athens, 
c, 596 B.c., and performed the desired 
task by certain mysterious rites and 
gacriflcca. Many works were attributed 
to him by tho ancients, and tho apostle 
Paul has iireserved (Titus i. 12) a cele- 
brated verso of his ag.ainst the Cretans. 

Epimfitheus. See Prometheus and 
Pandora. 

Epiph&nes, a surname of Antiochus IV, 
of Syria, on.i others. 

Epirus, that is, ‘tho mainland,’ a 
country in tho N.W. of Greece, so called 
to distinguish it from Corcyra. Homer 
gives tho name of Fipinis to the whole of 
the W. const of Greece, thus including 
Aeaniania in it. Epirus was hounded 
by Illyria and Macedonia on the N., by 
Thessaly on the E., by Aeaniania and the 
Ambraclan Gulf on the S., and by the 
Ionian S- e on the W. H* inhabitants 
were numerous. They api. mt to have 
been a mixture of Peli -gians and 
IlL'rinns. The ancient oracle of Dodona 
in tho country was of Pelasgic origin. 
Epirus contained fou’-teen different 
tribes. Of these tho most important 
were the Chaonos (s.r.), Thesproti 
{q.r.), and Molossi (c/.r.), who gave their 
names to tlie three i>rin(m)al divisions of 
the country, Chaonia, Thesprotia, and 
Molossia. The (lifferent tribes were 
originally governed by their own princes. 
The ^Molosslan princes, who traced their 
descent from Pyrrhus, sfin of Achilles, 
subsequently acquired the sovereignty 
over tho whole country, and took tho 
title of kings of Epirus. The most cele- 
brated of these was I’yrihus (q.v.), who 
carried on war with the Romans. (See 
G. N. Cross, Epirus (1930).) 

Epitaph of Aberclus, a Greek Irjscrlp- 
tlon com^ sed before the year 216 by 
Ahercius, bishop of Hierapolis iu 
Phrygia. It is of great importance lu 
connection with tho sacramental system 
of tho Christian Church. 
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fipdna, goddess of horses and mules: 
her cult was popular with the army. 

Epdpeus, son of Poseidon and Oanaoe, 
king of Sicvon. He carried away from 
Thebes Antiope, dai^hter of Nyctens, 
who made war on Epopeus, but was 
killed. Epopeus was eventually slain 
by Lycus (g.v,). See also Antiope. 

£por6dla {Ivrea), town In Gallia 
Clsalplna. on the Dnria. In the territory 
of the Salassi. colonized by the Homans. 
lOQ B.o. 

Eauus TQtlcus or Aequum Tdtlcum, 
small town of the Hirpiul, in Samnlum. 
21 miles from Beueventum. 

firftslstr&tus. physician and anatomist, 
a native of lulis, in the Island of Ck;os. 
fi, from 300 to 200 n.c., and was the 
founder of a medical school at Alex- 
andria. 

£r&t5, one of the Muses. See Musae. 
£r&tosthdnfiB, of Gyrene, b. 276 n.c.. 
was placed by Ptolemy Euergetes over 
the library at Alexandria. He d. at 
Alexandria at the age of 80, c. 194 n.c., of 
voluntary starvation, having lost hla 
sight, and being tired of life, lie was a 
man of extensive learning, and wrote on 
almost all the branches of knowledge then 
cultivated — astronomy, geometry, geo- 
graphy, philosophy, history, and gram- 
mar. His works have perished, with the 
exception of some fragments. His most 
celebrated work was a systematic treatise 
on geography, of which Strabo made 
great use. 

£r6bus, son of Chaos, begot Aether and 
Hemera (Day) by Nux* (Night), his sister. 
The name signlhos darkness, and Is 
applied to the dark space through which 
the shades pass Into Hades, 

ErechthSum. Sec Euiciithonius. 
£retri&, town of Euboea, situated on 
the Euripus, with a harbour, Portiimus, 
was founded by the Athenians, but had a 
mixed population, among w^hlch was a 
oonsiderablo number of Dorians. Its 
commerce and navy raised It in early 
times to Importance; It contended with 
Ohalois for the supremacy of Euboea; and 
It planted colonies In Macedonia and 
Italy. It was destroyed by the Persians, 
490 B.C., and its Inhabitants were enslaved. 

£richth6nliu: 1. Ericiithonius or 
Brechtheus I, son of Hephaestus. 
Athena reared the child without the 
knowledge of tho other gods, and en- 
trusted him to Agraulos, Pandrosos, and 
Herse, concealed in a chest, which they 
were forbidden to open. But disobeying 
the command, they saw the child in the 
form of a serpent or entwined by a ser- 
pent, whereupon they were seized with 
madness, and threw themselves down tho 
rock of the Acropolis. Erlohthonlus 
became king of Athens, and was suc- 
ceeded In the kingdom by hla son Pan- 
dlon. He Introduced the worship of 
Athena, Instituted the festival of the 
Panathenaea, and bi^lt a templo of 
Athena on the Acropolis. He was the 


first who used a chariot with four horses, 
for which reason ho was placed among tho 
stars as Auriga. He was worshipped as a 
god after his death: and a temple, called 
the Erechthoum, was built to him on tho 
Acropolis. 2. Ereciithkus II, grand- 
son of the former, and son of Pandlon, 
whom he succeeded as king of Athens. 
He w'as father of four daughters Including 
fProcrls and Orithyla. In the war 
between the Elouslnlans and Athenians, 
Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon, was slain; 
whereupon Pqseldon demanded the 
sacrifice of one of tho daughters of 
Erochtheus. When one was drawn by 
lot, her three sisters res(dved to die with 
her; and Erechtheus himself was killed 
by Z(5U8 with a flash of lightning at the 
reqiiost of Poseidon. 

£rld&nus. legendary river, at the mouth 
of which were the Klectridos (Ambor 
Islands). Originally placed lioyond the 
limits of the Greek world, it was later, by 
both Greek and Roman authors identifled 
with the Padus (Po). I'he story may 
echo an ancient river-trade in amber 
between Jutland and the Mediterranean, 

£rlg5n5, daughter of Icarms, beloved 
by Bacchus. 

£rinna, Greek poetess, who d. at the 
age of 19. The opinion, deriving from 
Suidas, that she was contemporary with 
Sappho, has been abandoned. She 
probably lived on tho Island of Telos, and 
was a contemporary of Theocritus and 
Asclcpiades, who praised her poetry. 
Tliree epigrams of hers are preserved In 
the Greek Antluilogy, but her fame rests 
also on a poem to tL. memory of Baucis, 
called The Distaff. See C. M. Bowra, 
Greek Poetry and Life (1936), pp. 325-42. 

£rinyes. See Eumenideh. 

£riphyle, daughter of Talaus, wife of 
Ampiilaraus (q.r.), and mother of 
Aleinaeon (g.r.). 

firis. In Latin Discordia, tho goddess of 
Discord, the friend and sister of Arcs, 
who delighted with him in the tumult of 
war. It was Erls who threw the apple 
Into the assembly of the gods, tho cause of 
so much sufloring and war. See Paiiis. 

firSs, In Latin Amor, or Cupido, the 
god of love, son of Aphrodite, by either 
Ares, Zeus, or Hermes. From Hellenlstlo 
times ho was represented as a beautiful 
but wanton boy. His arms consist of 
arrows, wliich he carries In a golden 
quiver, and of torches which no one eon 
touch with impunity. Eros Is further 
reiiresented with golden wings, and as 
fluttering about liko a bird. His eyes 
are sometimes covered, so that he 
acts blindly. He is the usual companion 
of his mother. Aphrodite. Anteros, 
literally, return-love^ is usually repre- 
sented as tho god who punishes those who 
do not return the love of oUiers: thus he 
is the avenging Bros, or a deus uUor, 
But In some accounts he Is described as a 
god opposed to Eros and struggling 
against him. Respeoting the oonneoUoa 
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between Bros and Psyche, see Patohe. 
The later poets speak of a number of 
Brrites. 

Brjhnanthus; 1. Mountain In Arcadia, 
celebrated in mythology ns the haunt of 
the savage Erymanthian boar destroyed 
by Heracles {q.v.). Tlic Arcadian nymph 
Calllsto, who was changed into a she-bear, 
is called Erymanthis ursa, and her son 
Areas Eryfnantfndis ursae custon. See 
AncTOfl. 2. lliver in Arcadia, rising in 
the above-mentioned mountain, and 
falling Into the Alpheus. ^ 

Br^sichthon, sou of the Thessalian 
king 'I’riopaH, who out down tpces in a 
grov^o sacred to Demctcr, for which he 
wns punished with a fearful hunger, that 
caused him to devour his own flesh. 

firythrae, one of the twelve Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. 

£rythraeum Mare, the name originally 
of the whole exi)ansc of sea between 
Arabia and Africa on the W. and India 
on the E., Including its two great gulfs 
(tlio Red Sea and Persian Gulf). In 
this sense It ir used liy Herodotus. After- 
wards the iiurtw of those seas were dis- 
tinguished, the main body of the sea being 
called Iiidlcus Oceanus, the Red Sea 
Arabicus Sinus, the Persian (VuZ/Persicus 
Sinus. The name Erythraeum Mare was 
generally used as identical with Arabicus 
Sinus, or the corresponding genuine Latin 
term, Mare Rnbruni ( lied Sen). 

£ryx iS. Giidiano). 1. Mountain in 
the N.W. of Sicily, near Drepanum. On 
the suminlt stood an ancient temple of 
Aphrodite, said to have been built by 
Eryx, king of the Elyml, or, according to 
Virgil, by Aeneas, but more probably by 
the Phoenicians, wdio Introduced the 
worship of Aplirodlte into Sicily. Hence 
the goddess bore the surname Erycina, 
under which name her worship w'as intro- 
duced at Homo about the beginning of the 
second Punic. War. 2. A son of I’osoldon 
and Aphrodite, worshipped on Eryx. 

£tdoclSs, son of Oedipus and Jocasta. 
After his father’s flight from Thebes, bo 
and his brother Polynices undertook the 
government of the city: but disputes 
having arisen between them, Polynices 
lied to Adraatus, who then brought about 
the expedition of the Seven against 
Tliebcs. Kteorlcs and I’olynices perished 
In single combat. See Acsclndus, Seven 
against Thebes^ and the Oedipus of 
Sophocles. 

£t§6lae, the Etesian Winds, derived 
from <Toc, ‘year,’ signltied any periodical 
winds, but more particularly the northerly 
winds* w'hicli blo\v In the Acgaeaii for 
forty days from the rising of the dog star. 

Etruria, Etruria, or Tuscia, called by 
the Greeks Tyrrhenia, a country In 
central Italy. The inhabitants were 
called by the Romans Etrusd or Tusci, 
by the Greeks T^rrhcnl or Tyrsoni, and 
by themselves Kasena. The origin of 
the Etruscans Is uncertain: they pro- 
bably came from Asia Minor at some date 
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before 800 B.O., and this view is sup- 
ported by what little is known of their 
la^ungo. The government was a close 
aristocracy, and was confined to the 
family of the Lucumones, who united In 
their own persons the ccolesiastioal as 
well as the civil functions. The people 
appear to have been in a state of serfdom. 
A meeting of the coiifederaoy of the 
twelve states was held annually in the 
spring, at the temple of Voltmnna, near 
Volsinll. The Etruscans were a highly 
civilized people, and from them the 
Romans borrow^ed many of their reli- 
gious and political Institutions. The 
three last kings of Romo were Etruscans, 
and they left in the city enduring traces 
of Etruscan power. The later history 
of the Etruscans Is a struggle against 
Home, to which they became subject, 
after their decisive defeat by Cornelius 
Holabella in ‘283 ii.c. In 91 they 
rc<*c,lved the Roman fmnrhise. The 
military colonies established in Etruria 
by Sulla and Augustus destroyed the 
national character of the jieople, and 
tho country tlius became Romanized. 
See M. Johnstone, Etruria Past and 
Present (1930); D. Randall Maciver, The 
Etruscans (1927). 

Euboea (Mnlcris), llie largest island of 
the Aegaean Sea. about 90 miles in length, 
lying along tho coasts of Attlea, Docotia, 
and vho S. part of Thessaly, from which 
countries it is separated by the Euboean 
Sea, called ‘he Euripus in its narrowest 
part. In Homer the inhabitants are 
called Abantes. In the N. of Euboea 
dwelt the Histlnoi ; below these were the 
Ellopii, and in the S. were the Dryopes. 
The centre of the island was inhabited 
chiefly by lonians. It w as in this part of 
Euboea that the Athenians planted the 
colonies of Chalcis {q.v.) and Eretrla 
{q.v.)f which were the two m' st important 
cities in ♦^ho Island. Afte» <^lie Persian 
wars, Euboea became su -st to the 
Athenians. Since Cumae, in . laly, was a 
colon V fi'om Chalcis, in Euboea, the 
adjective Euhoicus is used by the poets in 
reference to the former city. 

EuclidSs: 1. Mathematician, lived at 
Alexandria in the time of the first 
Ptolemy, 323-283 B.O., and was the 
founder of the Alexandrian mathematical 
school. It was his answer to I^lemy, 
who asked If geometry could not bo made 
easier, that there was ‘no royal road.* 
Of the works attributed to Euclid, several 
are still extant, of which by lar the most 
noted Is tho Elements. {See Todbunter’s 
edition in Everyman's Ijibrary.) 2. Of 
Megjira, one of the disciples of Socrates, 
quitted Athens on the of Socrates 

(399 B.O.), and took refuge in Megara, 
where he founded a school, dieting fiished 
by the cuitlvatioi> of dialectics. 

Eud§m - Greek philosopher; distin- 
guished pupil of Aristotle, and author of 
nistories of arithmetic, geometry, astro- 
nomy, etc. He may ^so have edited 
Aristotle's Eudemian Ethics, 
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Eudoxus, of CnldiiR, astronomer and 
Areometer, lived c. 366 b.c. He studied 
at Athens and In Egrypt. lie had an 
observatory at (Cnidus. He is said to 
have been the first who taufirht In Greece 
the motions of the planets. His works 
are lost. 

Euergdtes, *the benefactor,’ a title of 
honour conferred by the Greek states 
upon those from whom they iiad received 
benefits. See also Ptolemaeuh. 

EuhemSrus, a Sicilian, who lived at the 
court •)f Cassandcr, In Macedonia, c. 
316 B.C.. and the author of a work called 
the Sacred History, in wlilc.h he attempted 
to show that all the ancient myths were 
genuine historical events. He repre- 
sented the grods as origrlnally men w'ho 
had distinguished themselves and who 
after their death received divine worship 
from the grateful people. The word 
‘euhemerism’ is derived from his name. 

Eulaeus, river in Susiana, rising in 
Great Media, passing E. of Susa, and 
falling into the head of tlie Persian Gulf. 
Some of the ancient geographers make the 
Eulaeus fall into the Chonspes. 

Eumaeus, faithful swineherd of Ulysses. 
(See Homer’s Odyssey.) 

Eumfinfis: 1. Of Cardia, served as 
private secretary to Philip and Alex- 
ander; and on the death of the latter 
(323 B.O.), obtained the government of 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and I’ontns. 
He was put to death, 310, by Antigomis. 
He was a great general and statosmau. 
2. King of I’orgamum, reigned 197-159 
B.c. See Pkroamum, 2. 

Eum^nldes, also called Erinyes, and by 
the Homans Furlae or Dirac, the Aven- 
ging Deities. The name Erinyes is the 
more ancient one; the form Euinenides, 
which signifies ’the well-meaning,* or 
’soothed goddesses,* is a euphemism, 
because people dreaded to call these 
goddesses by their real name. It was 
said to have been first given them after 
the acquittal of Orestes by the Areopagus, 
when the anger of the Erinyes had been 
soothed. They are represented as the 
daughters of Earth or of Night, and ns 
winged maidens, with serpents twined In 
their hair, and with blood dripping from 
tholr eyes. They dwelt In the depths 
of Tartarus. With later writers their 
number is usually three, and their names 
are Tlsiphone, Alec to, and Megaera. 
They punished men both in this world and 
after death. The sacrifices offered to 
them consisted of block sheep and 
nephalia, i.e. a drink of honey mixed with 
water. The crimes which they punished 
were disobedience towards parents, 
violation of tlie respect due to old age. 
perjury, murder, violation of the laws 
of hospitality, and improper conduct 
towards suppliants. See Aeschylus, 
Eumenides. 

Eumolpus (that is, ‘the good singer’), 
in Greek myth the son of Poseidon and 
Chione, the daughter of Boreas. As soon 
as he was born he was thrown into the sea 


by his mother, who was anxious to conceal 
her shame, but was preserved by his 
father Poseidon, who had him educated 
In Ethiopia by his daughter Bonthe- 
slcyma. After dwelling for a time in 
Ethiopia, and afterwards at the court of 
the Thracian king Tegyrius, ho came 
to Elousls in Attica. He joined the 
Eleuslniaus In an expedition against 
Athens, but was slain by Erechtlieus. 
Eumolpus was regarded as the founder 
of the Eleusinlan mysteries, and ns the 
first priest of ^cnieter and Dionysus, 
His family, tho Eurnolpidae, continued 
till the latest times tho hereditary priests 
of Demeter at Elcusis. 

Eunus, a Sicilian slave, the leader of 
tho Sicilian slaves in the Servile War 
(134-132 B.C.). 

Eupatrldae, the members of the 
Athenian nobility. Tho diMtinetion was 
abolished by Solon, who established an 
aristocracy of money. 

EuphSmus, son of Poseidon, and 
anre^stor of Battiis T, founder of Gyrene. 

Euphorbus, son of l^anthous, one, (»f tho 
bravest of tho Trojans, slain by IMciie- 
laus. who dedicated his shield In tho 
temple of Hera, near Mycenae. 

EuphoriSn, of Chalets in Euboea, 
gramiiinrian and poet, was tho lilirarian 
of Antioclins tho Great in 221 b.c. 
Fragments of his works survive. 

Euphranor, statuary and painter, was a 
native of Corinth, but practised liis art at 
Athens r. 33() ii.o. 

Euphrates, river of Asia, consists in its 
upper course of two branches, both of 
wliich rise In the mountahis of Armenia. 
The northern branoa Is tho true Jj]u- 
phrates: tho southern was called by tho 
ancients the Arsanlas. After tlieir 
Junction the river breaks through tho 
main chain of tlie Taurus between 
Melitcno and Samosnta, and then flows 
through tho plain of Babylonia, till it 
joins the Tigris about sixty miles above 
the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Euphrdnlus (sixth-fifth century B.c.), 
Athenian potter and vase painter. He 
also employed the painters Panaetius, 
Onesin\iis, and Pistoxenus. 

Euphrdsj^nS, one of tho Charltes (g.v.). 

Eupdlis, one of the greatest Athenian 
poets of the old comedy, contemporary of 
Aristophanes, was b. c. 445 b.c., and d. 
c. 411. Tho titles of thirteen of his 
comedies survive; and we have con- 
siderable evidence from papyri of his 
Demoi (see .T. U. Powell. New Chapters in 
the History of Creek lAteraiure, 3rd series 
(1933) ). The story tliat Alciblades threw 
him into the sea out of revenge is not 
true. 

EuripIdSs, tragic poet, was probably 
h. in 485 b.c. In his youth he cultivated 
gymnastio pursuits, and won the prize 
at tho Elouslnlan and Thesean contests. 
He studied philosophy under Anaxagoras, 
and rhetorfo under Prod lens. He lived 
on Intimate terms with Socrates, aud 
traces of the teaching of Anaxagoras 
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have been remarked In many passagres of 
his plays. In 441 he (gained for the first 
time the first prize, and he continued to 
exhibit plays until 408, the date of the 
Orestes. Soon after this he loft Athens 
for the court of Archelatis, kli\g of Mace- 
donia, where he d. In 400, at the age of 75. 
Eurli)ldes brought down the horolo 
figures to the standard of ordinary men 
and women: ho represented men ‘not 
as they ought to be, but as they are.* 
His excellence lies In the tenderness and 
pathos with which some of hla characters 
are invested. Euripides was a rationalist, 
and the aim of many of his plays was to 
pour scorn on the popular religion. 
Eighteen plays are extant, If we omit the 
liheaus, wliich is probably aininous. 
Very considerable fragments survive of 
about fifty-five T>lays, some discovered as 
recently as 190<» in papyri at Oxy- 
rhynchus. The best complete text of 
Euripides Is that of G. Murray In the 
Oxford CJlassical Texts scries (1901-9; 
vol. 2 revised and brought up to date 
191.‘1). The plays have been published 
singly with ”^«ntariea. There is a 
translation of all the plays in Everyman’s 
Library (2 vols.); also by A. S. Way in 
tho Loch edition. See G. Murray, 
Kuripidcs and Jn» Aqe (1914); A. W. 
Vorrall, ICuripides the Jiafionalist (1895); 
13. L. Page, Ureek Literary Papyn (Loeb 
ed.. 1942). 

Euripus, any part of the sea where tho 
ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably 
violent, is tho name especially of the 
narrow strait which separates Euboea 
from Tlocotia. 

Eurdpa, daughter of tho Phoenician 
king, Agenor (or, according to the Iliad, 
daughter of Phoenix). Her beaiitv 
charmed Zeus, who assumed tho form of a 
bull and came from tho waves as Europa 
and her maidens woro sporting on tho 
Rca-shore. h]noournged by his tameness, 
Europa ventured to mount his back; 
whereupon the god rushed into tho sea, 
and swam with her to Crete. Hero she 
became by Zeus the mother of Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. 

Eurdtas, the chief river in Laconia, on 
which 8parta stood. 

Eurus, the S.E. wind; the Latin 
Volturnus. 

Eur^b&tes, the herald of Ulysses, whom 
he followed to Troy. 

Eurj)b&tuB, an Ephesian, whom Croesus 
sent to the Peloponnesus to hire mer- 
cenaries for him in his war with Cyrus, 
jae, however, went over to Cyrus, and 
betraypd Croesus. In consequence of 
this treachery, his name passed into a 
proverb amongst the Greeks. 

Euryolda, tlie nurse of Odysseus; she 
recognized him, though disguised as a 
beggar, on his return from Troy after 
twenty years’ wandering. See Homer’s 
Odyssey. 

Eur^dlcfi: 1. Wife of Orpheus (<i.i>.). 
{See also Aiiistakus.) 2. The name of 
several Hlyrlan and Macedonian prin- 


cesses. The most celebrated was the 
wife of Philip Arrhidaous, who succeeded 
Alexander the Great. She was put to 
death by Olympias, 317 b.o. 

Eurj^lochus, a companion of Ulysses, 
escaped when his friends were metamor- 
phosed into swine. {See also Circe.) 

Eur^rnddon: 1. Son of Thuclos, an 
Athenian general In the Peloponnesian 
War. 2. A smo.ll river in Pamphylia, 
celebrated for tho victory which Cimon 
gained over the Persians (467 b.c.). 

Eurl^mus, father of the seer Telemus, 
hence called Eurymldes. 

Eurj)n&m6, daughter of Occanus, and 
mother of LcucothoO. 

Eurypdn, otherwise called Eurytfon, 
grandson of Procles. was the third king of 
that house at Sparta, and thenceforward 
gave it the name of Euryi)oritidae. 

Eurypylus: 1. Son of Euaemon, and 
one of the bravest of tho Greek heroes 
before Troy. 2. Son of I*f)seldon and 
Astypalaea, king of Cos, killed by Her- 
acles. 

Eurysthfines and Prooles, the twin sous 
of Aristodemus, born before their father’s 
arrival into I’cloponncHus and occupation 
of Ids allotment of Laconia. He died 
immediately after the birth of his 
children, and in accordance with tho 
oracle at iJclphi botli were made kings, 
but tho prec,edeiic{‘ given to Eurysthciuis 
and his desc'cndants. From these two 
brothers the two royal families in Sparta 
were descend tl. 

Eurystheus. SeA also Heracler. 

Eur^tus, king of Oechalia, and father 
of lole. See also Heracles. 

Eusebius, Burnarnotl Pamphill to com- 
memorato liis friendship for Pamphllus, 
bishop of Caesarea. Eusebius w'as born 
in Palestine c. a.p. 264, was made bishop 
of Caesarea c. 315, and d. c. 340. He 
wrote ill Greek. His greates*- work is his 
Erclrsi astir al History (trautolated from 
Burton’s text (1838) by ’A'. Bright 
(1881); also in Loeb Llbi uy). His 
Frarpnralio Evangelica contalii-i valuable 
extracts from the ancient philosophers 
(edited with commentary and translation 
l>y E. 11. Gifford, 5 vols.. 1903). His 
Chronica is likewise valuable to students 
of Bpcient history. It exists only in a 
liatiu version by Jerome (edited by 
J. K. Fothoriugham, 1923). 

Euterpe, one of the Muses. See 
Musae. 

Eutiches, abbot of a monastery at 
Constantinople, and founder of the heresy 
called, after blin, Eutieliianism, which 
denies that there arc two natures m 
Christ. Eutiches d. c. the year 450. 

Eutr§sis, ancient towTi of Boeotia, 
mentioned by Homer and said to have 
been the residence of Zothus and Ampliion 
before th^ ruled over Thebes. Situated 
between Tri'-spiae and Plataoae, with a 
temple and oracle of Apollo, wiio lionco 
had the surname of Apollo Entresites. 
ITho site of Eutresis has been identified 
of recent years (1924-5) and some 
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remains of the Homeric city unearthed. 
See Goldman, Excavations at Evtresis in 
Bocotia (1031). 

Eutrdplus, Roman historian, contom- 
porury of Constantine, the Great, Julian 
and Valens, and the author of a brief 
compendium of Roman history in ten 
books, from the foundation of the city to 
tlio accession of Valens, a.d. 364, to whom 
it is inscribed. This work is extant, and 
is drawn up with care. 

Evadnfl, daugfhter of Iphls, and wife of 
Capeneus (fl.r.). 

Ev&edras, king: of Salamis in Cyprus, 
from 411 to 374 n.c. Ho w'as assisted by 
tho Athenians ag:alnst the Persians. 

£vander, son of Hermes, by an 
Arcadian nymph, Themis. Al)Out sixty 
years before the Trojan War, Hvander Is 
enid to have led a colony from Pallantium, 
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in Arcadia, Into Italy, and there to have 
built a town, PaUanteum, on the Tiber, 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill, whioh 
town was subsequently incorporated with 
Rome. Evander taught his neighbours 
the arts of peace and of social life, and 
especially the art of writing. 

Cvfinus: 1. (PWdar/s), river of Aetolia, 
rising in Mt. Octa, and flowing into the 
sea. 120 stadia W. of Antirrnium. It 
derived its name from Evcmis, the father 
of Marpessa, who was carried off by 
Idas; and Ev^us, being unable to over- 
take the latter, threw hiiusclf into the 
river, whioh was henceforth called after 
him. 2. River of Mysla, falling into the 
Sinus Elalticus near PItanc. 

Exficlas (sixth century ii.r,), Athenian 
potter and vase painter. See W. ,Tcoh- 
nau, Exekias (1936). 


F 


F&bli, ancient patrlolan gens at Rome. 
Its most Im^rtant members are: 1. 
Q. Eajbiub VIBTJLANUS, three times 
consul. 484. 481, 479 b.c. In his third 
considshlp he espoused the cause of the 
plebeians: but os his propositions were 
rejected by the patricians, he and his 
house resolved to quit Rome altogether. 
Accordingly, 300 Fabii marched with the 
consul at their head through the Car- 
mental Gate, and proceeded to tho banks 
of the Cremera, whore they erected a 
fortress. Here they lived with their 
families and olients, and for tw^o years 
continued to devastate the territory of 
Veil. They were at length destroyed by 
the Veientes on 'ISth Juno 477. The 
whole gons perished with the exception of 
one individual, from whom all the later 
Fabii wore descended. 2. Q Fabius 
Maximus, named Cunctator, from his 
caution in war. He was five times consul 
(233-209 B.C.). In 217, Immediately 
after the defeat at Trasimenus, Fablus 
was appointed dictator. this 

period, so long as the war with Hannibal 
was merely defensive, Fablus became the 
leading man at Rome. 'He avoided all 
direct encounter with the enemy: moved 
bis camp from highland to h^hland, 
where the Numidlan horse and Spanish 
Infantry could not follow him, watched 
Hannibal’s movements, and cut off his 
stragglers and foragers. His enclosure 
of Hannibal in one of the upland valleys 
between Gales and the Vulturnus, and the 
Carthaginian’s adroit escape by driving 
oxen with blazing faggots flxed to their 
horns, up the hillsides, are well-known 
facts. But ut Rome and in his own camp 
the caution of Fablus was misinterpreted; 
and the people in consequence divided the 
command between him and M. Minuclus 
Rufna, his master of the horse. Mlnuoius 
was speedily entrapped, and would have 


been destroyed by Hannibal, had not 
Fablus hastened to his rescue. In the 
closing years of tho second Punic War 
Fabiua appears to loss advantage. The 
war had become aggressive under a now 
race of generals. Fabius dreaded the 

E olltlcal supremacy of Seipio, and was 
is opponent in his sohemo of invading 
Africa. Ho d. in 203. 3. C. Fabius 

P1C3TOR, received the surname of Pictor, 
because ho painted tho walls of the temple 
of Salus, which tho dictator C. Junius 
Brutus Bubiilcus aedlcated In 302. This 
is the earliest Roman painting of wliich 
we have any record. 4. Q. Fabius 
Pictor, grandson of the last, the most 
ancient writer of Roman history in prose. 
Ho served in the Gallic War, 225, and 
also in tho second Punic War. His 
lilstory, which was written In Greek, 
began with the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, 
and came down to his own time. 

F&briolus, tho name of a Roman family 
the chief members of which were: 1. C. 
Fabricius, one of the most popular heroes 
In the Roman annals. He was consul 
282 B.C., and two years afterwards was 
one of tho Roman ambassadors sent to 
Pyrrhus at Tarentum to negotiate a 
ransom or exchange of i)risoner8. 
Pyrrhus used every effort to gain tho 
favour of Fabric ius; but the sturdy 
Roman rejected all Ills offers. In 278 
Fabrioius was consul a second time, when 
he sent back to Pyrrhus the traitor who 
had offered to poison him. Negotiations 
were then opened, which resulted in the 
evacuation of Italy by Pyrrhus. He was 
censor In 275, and distinguished himself 
by the severity with which he repressed 
the growing taste for luxury. Ancient 
writers love to tell of the frugal way in 
which Fabrioius and his contemporary 
Curlus Dentatus lived on their hereditary 
farms. 2. L. Fabiucius, curator vlarum 
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In 62 B.O., built a new bridge of stone, 
conneotlng the city with the island in the 
Tiber, and called after him pons Fabriciua, 

FftlSrIi or F&lSrIum, town In Etruria, 
situated on a height near Mt. Boracte, 
was originally a Polasgic town, but was 
afterwards one of the twelve Etruscan 
cities. Its inhabitants were called 
Falisci, and were regarded as of the same 
race as the Aequi, wl)once we find them 
often called Aequi Falisci. After a long 
struggle with Rome, the Fallscans yielded 
to Camlllus, 394 n.c. ’Uie Fallscans 
revolted at the close of tne flrst Ihmio 
War (241 B.c\), when the Romans des- 
troyed their city. A new town was built 
on the plain. The white cows of Falerii 
were valued at Romo for sacriflees. 

F&lernuB Ager, district in the N. of 
Campania. It produced some of the 
finest wine In Italy. 

Fanum FortQnae (Fano), town in 
Umbria nt the mouth of the Metaurus, 
with a celebrated temple of Fortuna. 

Farf&rus or F&b&ris {Farfa), river 
flowing across the region of tlie Sabini, 
near Rome Oi. on mentioned by the 
Latin writers. 

Fasoes, the Latin name for a bundle of 
rods enclosing an axe; the symbol of 
authority carried by the Uctora before 
one of the higher magistrates. 

Fates. See Moiuae. 

Faunus, in Latin myth, one of the oldest 
of Italian deities. He was worshipped 
os the protecting deity of agriculture and 
of shepherds, and also as a giver of orticles. 
After the introduction of the worship of 
the Greek Pan into Italy, Faunus was 
Identified with Pan, and represented, 
like the latter, with horns and goat’s 
feet. At a later time we find mention of 
Fauni in the plural. They wore identified 
with satyrs. What Faunus was to the 
male sex, his wife Faiila or Fauna was to 
the female. See also Bona Dio a. 

Fausta, Gornfilla, daughter of the 
dictator Sulla, wife of Milo, and infamous 
for her adulteries. 

Faustina: 1. Senior, wife of Antoninus 
Plus, notorious for her licentiousness. 
2. Junior, daughter of the elder Fauritliui, 
and wife of M. Aurelius, also notorious 
for her profligacy. 

Fftvdnlua, the Latin term for Zephyrus, 
the W. wind. 

F&vonlus, M., an imitator of Cato 
Utloensis, whoso character and conduct 
he copied so servilely as to be nicknamed 
Cato’s ape. 

Februus, ancient Italian divim’tv, to 
whom the month of February was .sacred. 

Ffilicitas, the personification of good 
luck, is frequently seen on Roman medals, 
in the form of a matron, with the staff of 
Mercury and a cornucopia. 

FSlix, Antdnius, procurator of Judaea. 
In the reigns of Claudius and Nero. lie 
Induced Drusilla, wife of the king of 
Bmesa, to leave her husband ; and she was 
BtiUl living with him in a.d. 60, when St. 
Paul preached before them both. 


Fennl, savage peopl^ reckoned by 
Tacitus among the Germans. They 
probably dwelt In the further part of 
E. Prussia, and were the same as the 
modern Finns. 

Ffirfitrlus, a surname of Jupiter, derived 
from ferire, to strike, for persons who 
took an oath called upon Jupiter to 
strike them If they swore falsely; or from 
ferre because ho was the giver of peace. 

Ferlae, holidays (dedicated to the wor- 
ship of a deity). 

Ferdnia, ancient Italian divinity, 
whose principal sanctuary was at Terra- 
cina, near Mt. Soracte. At her festival 
a great fair was held, when the people 
used to ollor her the first-fruits of their 
fields. 

Fesoennlum, a town in Etruria, of 
Pelosgio origin. From this town the 
Romans derived the coarse Foscennine 
songs bandied about at harvest festivals 
and weddings. 

Festus, Porcius, succeeded Felix as 
procurator of Judaea, c. a.d. 60. It was 
ho who bore testimony to the innocence 
of St. Paul, when he defended himself 
before him in the same year: Acts xxiv, 

XXV. 

Festus. Sex. Pompeius, Roman gram- 
marian, in the second century of our era, 
the author of a dictionary or glossary of 
Latin words and phrases, of which a 
considerable portion is extant. It was 
an epitome of another work by Verrius 
Flacous. 

Fetlftles, a collegium of twenty men 
(eleided for life) whose duty it was ‘to 
maintain the laws of international 
relatlonslilp.’ The institution was uni- 
versal in Italy. 

Fidenae, sometimes Fidena {Cartel 
(Hnbileo), ancient town in the land of the 
Sabines, 5 miles N.E. of Romo, situated 
on a lull, between the Tiber and the 
Anlo. It i"^ said to have been colonized 
by Romulus; but it was protr ‘fly colon- 
ized by tlie Etruscan Veil, with which 
city we find it in alliance. It ii*equontly 
revolted, and was frequently taken by 
the Romans. Its last revolt was in 438 
B.c. It was destroyed by the Romans, 
but was afterwards rebuilt. 

Fld6s, Roman goddess, personification 
of faithfulness. 

Fldlus, occurs in the expression Mediiis 
Fidiua — ‘So help me the god of truth.* 
This THUS Fidiua (god of faith) was 
identified with a Sabine deity, Remo 
Sanous, and was later regarded as 
synonymous with Zev? irto-Tios. The 7?ic- 
was a demonstrative particle, like the 
we- In mehercule, mex'aslor. 

Flgfilus, P. Nigidlus, Konmn senator, 
and Pythagorean philosopher of liigh 
reputation, who fl. c. 60 b.o. 

Fimbria, C. Fl&vlus: 1. Jurist and 
orator, oon d 104 B.o. ‘2. Son of the 
preceding, and one of the most violent 
partisans of Marius and Oinna diuing 
the civil war with Sulla. In 86 b.o. he 
was sent Into Asia aa legate of Valerius 
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Flaccus, whom he Induced the soldiers 
to put to death. He carried on war 
against Mithridates; but in 85 he was 
attacked by Sulla, and put an end to his 
life. 

Flaccus, Fulvius, the name of two 
distinguished families in the Fiil\ ia and 
Valeria gentes. The best known are: 
1. M. Fulvius Flaccus, friend of the 
Gracchi, consul 125 n.c., and one of the 
triumvirs for carrying out the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus. Ue was slain, 
together with O. Gracchus, in 121. 2. 

L. VALEnius Flaccus, consul 100 n.c.. 
with 0. Marius, when he took part in 
subduing the InsuiTectlon of Haturnmus. 
In 80 he was chosen consul in place of 
Marius, and was sent Into Asia against 
Mithridates, hut was put to death by his 
soldiers. Set Fimbria. 3. L. Vai.erius, 
native of Padua in tho time of Vespasian. 
Ho wrote tho Argonautica, an c'xtant 
horolo poem, in eight boriks. on the 
Argonauts. There is a translation by 
Mozloy in the Loob Library. 

Flaccus. Hdratlus. See IIoTiATius. 

Flamen, the title of certain members of 
the priestly college at Rome, attached to 
the most ancient and principal of the 
state gods. There were flfU'en ti amines 
of whom tho three senior were those of 
Jupiter, Mars, and Qulrlnus. The first 
of these was known os tho Flamen J)iahs. 
Ho enjoyed certain privileges; his person 
was regarded us sacred in the liighcst 
degree; and he was proti'cted against 
ritual nneleanness by an elaborate code 
of regulations. 

Flamlninus, T. Quintius, consul 198 
B.C.. had tho conduct of tho war against 
Philip of Macedon, whom he defeated at 
the battle of Cynosccphalae, in Thessaly, 
in 197. 

Flamlnlus, C., cftnsul for the first time 
223 R.C., when he gained a victory over 
the Insubrian (iauls; and censor in 220, 
when he executed two great works, w'hich 
bore his name, viz. tho Circus Flnminius 
and tho Via Flamlnla. In his second 
consulship (217) ho was defeated and 
slain by Hannibal, at the battle of 
Trasimenus. 

Flavla Gens, celebrated as tho house to 
which the emperor Vespasian belonged. 
During tho later period of tho Roman 
empire, the name Flavius descended 
from one emperor to another, Constan- 
tiuH, the father of Constantine tlio Great, 
being the first in the series. 

Fldra, Roman goddess of fl owners and 
spring, whose annual festival, FloroHa, 
was celebrated from 28th April till 3rd 
May, with extravagant merriment and 
lasclvlouBiiess. 

Fldrentla {Firenze, Florence), town In 
Etruria, and subsequently a Roman 
colony, situated on tho Arnus. 

Flori&nus, M. Annius, brother, by a 
different father, of the emperor Tacitus, 
on whose death h© was proclaimed 
emperor at Rome, >.d. 276. Ho was 
murdered by his troops at Tarsus two 


[months later, while marching against 
[Probus. 

Fldrus: L. Annaeus, Roman his-, 
torian, lived under Trajan and Hadrian, 
land wrote a smnmary of Roman history, 
which is extant, divided into four books, 
jextending from the foundation of the city 
to the time of Augustus (trails. E. Forster, 
|Loeb ed., 1929). He is generally con- 
sidered to bo tho author of three extant 
trochaic dimeters addressed to UadriMii; 
and of various epigrams in trochaU; 
itctrameter. 'J'he Pe/nnailimti Veneris 
has been attributed to him. {See 
Pkrvtgiliitm Veneiits.) 8ee Minor 
iMtin Poeis in the Loeb Tiibrarv. 

Fonifiius, M., propraetor In Narbonese 
Gaul, bctw'een 76 and 73 b.c., accused in 
69 of extortion in his provlnep and 
defended by Cicero in an oration, port of 
whicli is extant. 

Formlae, ancient town In liatium, on 
tho Appia Via. Near this place w'cre 
mimerons villas of tho Roman nobles: 
of these the best known Is the Formiaiinm 
of Cu‘cro, in tho nelglibonrhood of which 
ho was killed. I’ho hills of Formino 
produced good wino. 

Fornax, Roman goddess, who presided 
over baking the corn In the oven {fornax). 
Her festival was tho Fornaenlia. 

Fortuna, an Italian deity, originally 
tho brlnger of fertility. She wns, how- 
ever, later Idoutlfled with the Greek 
Tyehe, the personification of chance. 

FortOin&tae or -drum Insulae, ‘the 
Islands of the Blessed.’ In Homer tho 
Elyslan fields were regarded as the abode 
of the favoured dead. {See Ei.ykjum.) 
In poems later tffffn Homer, an island Is 
spoken of hr their abode; and the jioota, 
and tho geographers who followed them, 
plnci'd it beyond tho Pillars of Hercules. 
Hence w’heu cerluiu islands wore dis- 
covered in the ocean, off tho \\’. coast of 
Africa, the name Fortunatne ln,snlac wuis 
applied to them. Tliey are now called 
the Canary and Madeira Islands. 

F6rum, an open space of ground. In 
which the people met for the transaction 
of inihlic business, and for the sale and 
purchase of provisions. The number of 
fora increased at Romo with tho growth 
of the cK.y. They were level pieces of 
ground of nn oblong form, and were sur- 
rounded bv buildings, both private and 
public. Tho principal fora at Home 
wore: 1. Forum Romania, also called 
the Forum, and at a later time distlu- 

f uisbed by the cpithetij veins or magnum, 
t lay between the Capitol ine and Pala- 
tine hills, and ran lei\^hwiso from the 
foot of the Capitol or tiie Arch of Heptl- 
mins Severus in the direction of the Arch 
of Titus. The Forum, In its widest sense. 
Included the Forum properly so called, 
and the Comltium. Tho Comltlum 
occupied the narrow or upper end of the 
Forum, and was tho place where the 

S atriclans met in their comitia curiata: 

lie Forum, In its narrower sense, was 
originally only a market-place, and was 
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not used for any political purpose. At a 
later time, the Forum In Its narrower 
^ense was the place of meeting for the 
plebeians in their ooinitia trlbuta, and was 
separated from tlie Coinitium by the 
Rostra or platform, from which the 
orators addressed the people. In the 
time of Tarquin the Forum was sur- 
roimdod by a raiigre of shops, probably of 
a mean character, but they gradually 
changed, and were eventually occupied 
by bankers and monoy -changers. As 
Rome grew in greatness, the Forum was 
adorned with statues of etHebrated men, 
with temples and basilicae, and with 
other public buildings. See C. Hulsen. 
The Roman Forum (trans., 19i)h); 
P. Marconi, Tl Fora Romano (1935); (i. 
liUgli, Roma AnHca (1946). ‘2. Fouum 

JijLiUM or Fouum CAissAitia built near 
tho old Forum by Julius Caesar, because 
tlie latter was found too small for the 
transaction of public biislne.ss. 3. 
FoiiUiVi Auuukti, built by Augustus, 
behind the Forum Jullum. 4. Fouum 
Neuvak, was a small forum lying between 
tho Temple cl Peace and tho fora of 
Julius Caesar and Augusta. It was built 
by Pomitian, and dedicated by Nerva 
A.D. 97. 5. Forum Trajani, built by 

the emperor Trajan, between the forum of 
Augustus and tho Campus Martins. 

Forum, several towns originally mar- 
kets or places for administration of 
justice. 1. Appii, in Latium, on tho 
Appia Via, in tho midst of the Pontine 
marshes, 43 miles S.E. of Pome, founded 
by tho censor Appiua ClaiuUus when ho 
made tho Appia Via. Hero tho Christians 
from Romo met tiio Apostlo Idiul. 2. 
Jui.ir or JuLiUM (Frtyus), Roman colony 
founded by Julius Caesar, 41 B.r., in 
Gallia Narbonensis, on tho coast; tho 
birthphico of Agricola. 

Fossa or Fossae, a canal. 1. Cluti.ia 
or Clutliak, a trench about .5 miles from 
Romo, said to have iicen tho ditch with 
which tho Alban king Cluilius protected 
his camp, when ho marched against Rome 
In tho reign of Tullus Ilostilius. 2. 
DiiUrtiAN’A or Dkusinak, a canal by 
which Drusus in 11 u.r. united tho Rhine 
with tho Vssci. 3. Mariana or Mar- 
lANATC, a canal dug by command of 
Marius during his w^ar with tho (’iml)ri, 
in order to connect the Rhdne with tlio 
Mediterranean. 4. Xkrxis. Sec Athus. 

Franci, i.e. ‘the Free men,* confederacy 
of German tribes. Alter carrying on 


frequent wars with the Romans, they at 
length settled in Gaul, which they ruled 
under Clovis, a.d. 486. 

Frentani, Samnite people dwelling on 
the coast of the Adriatic, from the river 
aogrus on the N. (and almost as far N. 
as from tho Aternus) to tho river Frento 
on the S., from which they derived their 
name. They submitted to tho Romans 
in 304 n.c. 

Fr£tum Gaditanum, the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

Frfttum Oalllcum, the English Channel. 

Frlsli, people m Germany, inhabiting 
the coast from the E. mouth of tho Rhino 
to the Amisia (Ems). In tho fifth cen- 
tury thev joined tho Saxonos and Angli 
in their invasion of Britain. 

Frontinus, Sox. Julius, governor of 
Britain (a.d. 74-8). where he distin- 
guished himself by the conqucHt of the 
yilures {(j.r.). He w'as tho author of two 
treatises that are still extant — one on the 
art of war, and another on the Roman 
aqueducts. (Text, with translation by 
C. E. Bennett, in Loch Library.) 

Fronto, M. Cornelius, Roman rhetori- 
cian, b. at Cirta in Numldia, but spent 
most of bis life at Rome. 11c was tutor 
to M. Aurelius, and his corrt'sixmdence 
with the emperor was discovered lu 
palimpsest at Milan and Rome eaily In 
the nhieteoiith (ieutury. If these letters 
reveal a pedantic mind, they are never- 
theless evidence of a sincere friendship. 
Tho text with translation by (7. 11. 
Haines is in the Loeb Library (1919-20). 

Fucinus Lacus {Taioo di Celano or Logo 
Fiunno), lake in the centre of Italy and 
in tho country of tho Marsi, about 30 
miles in circumference, Into which all tlie 
mountam streams of the Apennines 
fIowo(J. To avoid the frequent flooding 
of this lake, the emperor Claudius con- 
structed an omissarium or artifleial 
chaiiiiol for carrying oif the waters of tlie 
lake Into tho river Liris. I'liis emis- 
sariura is nearly perfect: It is almost 
3 miles in length. For an account of tho 
famous sea fight on this lake, read chap, 
xlix of Monvalo’s Hisiorg of the Romans. 

Fulvia: 1. The mi.sLn's.s of Q. Curlus, 
one of Catiline’s cous])i rotors, who 
divulged tho plot to Cicero. 2. A 
dauglitcr of M. Fulvius Bam hallo of 
Tiisculiim, and successively the wife of 
P. Cloilius, C. Scribonius Curio, and M. 
Antoiw; d. 40 li.u. 

Furiae. See Eumenides. 


G 


G&bli, town in Latium, a colony from 
Alba Longa; a.nd the place, according to 
tradition, where Romulus was brought 
up. Taken by Tarquinius Superbus, it 
was 111 rums in the time of Augustus. 
There are, however, rums and Inscriptions 
wmch show it to have been a nourishing 


town in tho reign of Hadrian. The 
cinrtus i}ahnius, a mode of wearing the 
toga at li no, apiicars to have been 
derived fron. this town. In its noigh- 
bimrhood are the stone quarries, from 
which a part of Rome was built. 

G4binlus, A., tribune of tho plobs 
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07 B.O., when he carried a law conferrfngr 
upon Pompey the command of the war 
against the pirates, and consul in 58, 
when he took part in the banishment of 
Cicero. In the civil war he fought for 
Caesar. D. 48 B.c. 

Gades {Cadiz)^ G&dira. ancient town in 
Hispanla Baetica, foimded by the Phoe- 
nicians. Its inhabitants received the 
Homan franchise from Julius Caesar. 

Gaea, or GO, called Tellus iq.v.) by the 
Romans, the personification of the earth, 
is described as the first being that sprang 
from Chaos, and gave birth to Uranus 
(Heaven), and Pontus (Sea). By Uranus 
she became the mother of the Titans, who 
were hated by their father. Ge therefore 
concealed them in the bosom of the earth ; 
and she made a largo iron sickle, with 
which Cronos castrated Uranus. Ge (or 
Tellus) was regarded by both Greeks and 
Homans as one of the gods of the nether 
world. 

GaetQlla, the Interior of N. Africa. 

G&lus, Homan jurist, who wrote under 
Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. One 
of his clilef works was an elementary 
treatise on Roman law, entitled Institu- 
tionum Commentarii. in four books, which 
was the chief text-book until the com- 
pilation of the Inatitvtiones of Justinian. 
It was lost for centuries, until discovered 
by Niebuhr in 1816 at Verona. Its 
authenticity was for long suspect, but 
ha-s been strengthened by the discovery of 
fragments on Egyptian parchments in 
1933. See the edition by G. Studemund 
and P. Krilger (1993); also by E. Poste 
(with Eng. trans., 1875). 

Gill&tSa, sea nymph, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris. See also Acis. 

G&latia, a country of Asia Minor, com- 
used of parts of Phrygia and Cappa- 
ocia. It derived its name from its 
inhabitants, who were Gauls that had 
invaded and settled in Asia Minor during 
the third century B.o. They overran all 
Asia Minor wltliin the Taurus, and 
exacted tribute from its princes; but 
Attains I defeated them (230 b.c.), and 
compelled them to settle down within 
the limits of the country, thenceforth 
called Galatia, and also Graeco -Galatia 
and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits 
and manners and religious observances, 
but preserved their own language. They 
retained their political divisions and forms 
of government. From the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians wo learn that the 
Christian churches in Galatia consisted, 
in g*eat part, of Jewish converts. See 
A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces (1937). 

Galba, name of a distinguished family 
In the Sulpicia gens. 1. P. Sui.picius 
Galba, twice consul, 211 and 200 b.c., 
and carried on war against Philip, king of 
Macedonia. 2. Ser. Sulpicitjs Galba, 

? raised by Cicero for his oratory, praetor 
51, when he treacherously murdered a 
large number of Lusltanlans, and consul 


144. 3. Ser. Sulpicicb, Roman em- 

eror, June a.d. 68 to January 69, was h. 

B.o. After his consulship he had the 
government of Gaul, 38, whore he carried 
on a successful war against the Gormans. 
Nero gave him, in 61, the government of 
Hispanla Tarraconensls, where he re- 
mained for eight years. When Nero was 
murdered Galba proceeded to Rome, 
whore he was acknowledged as emperor. 
But his severity and avarice made him 
unpopular with the soldiers, by whom ho 
was murdore^ at the instigation of Otho. 

G&15nu8, Claudius, commonly called 
Galen, next to Hippocrates the most 
celebrated of ancient physicians, h. at 
Pergamum, a.d. 129. He was educated 
by his father Nlcon, who, in consequence 
of a dream, chose for him the profession 
of medicine. This su b j ect he first studied 
at Pergamum, afterwards at Smyrna, 
Corinth, and Alexandria. He practised 
in his native city, and at Rome, where he 
attended the emperors M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus. He d. c. 200, at the age of 70. 
He wrote a great number of works on 
medical and philosophical subjects. 
His treatise on the Natural Faculties has 
been translated by A. J. Brock in the 
Loeb Library. 

Gftlfisus, river in the S. of Italy, flowing 
into the Gulf of Tarentum through the 
meadows where the sheep grazed whose 
wool was so celebrated in antiquity. 

GalSus, that is, *tbo lizard,* son of 
Apollo and Themlsto, from whom the 
Galeotae, a family of Siclllon sooth- 
sayers, derived their origin. The prin- 
cipal seat of the Galeotae was the town 
of Hybla, which was hence called 
Galeotis or Galeatis. 

G&linthlas or G&lanthls, daughter of 
Prootus of Thebes, and a friend of 
Alomene. When Aicmone was on the 

S olnt of giving birth to Heracles, and the 
[oerae and Ilithyiae, at the request of 
Hera, were endeavouring to delay the 
birth, Galinthlas suddenly rushed in with 
the false report that Alcmene had given 
birth to a son. The hostile goddesseft 
wore so surprised at this information that 
they dropped their arms. Thus the 
charm was broken, and Alcmene was 
enabled to give birth to Heracles. The 
goddesses avenged the deception prac- 
tised upon them by metamorphosing 
Galinthlas into a weasel (yaX:^). Hecate, 
however, took pity upon her, and made 
her her attendant, and Heracles erected a 
sanctuary to her. 

GallaScIa (modem Galicia), the country 
of the Galloecl or Callaeci, in the extreme 
N.W. of Spain. Its Inhabitants were the 
most uncivilized in Spain. They were 
defeated with great slaughter by D. 
Brutus, consul 138 B.c., who was given 
the surname of Gallaecus. 

Gallia, in its widest acceptation, Indi- 
cated all the land inhabited by the GalU 
or Celtae (g.v.), but, in its narrower sense, 
was applied to two countries: 1. Galua 
Tranbalpina, to distinguish it from 
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Gallia Olsalpina, or the N. of Italy. In 
the time of AusrustuR It was bounded on 
the 8. by the Pyrenees and the Mediter- 
ranean; on the 12. by the river Varus and 
the Alps, and by the river Rhine; on the 
N. by the German Ocean and the English 
Channel; and on the W. by the Atlantic. 
The Greeks, at a very early period, 
became acquainted with the 8. coast of 
Gaul, where they founded. In 600 n.o., 
the important town of Massllla iq.v.). 
The Romans commenced the conquest of 
Gaul 125 B.C., and a few year? afterwards 
made the south-eastern "part of the 
coimtry a Roman province. In Caesar’s 
Commentaries the Roman province is 
called simply Provincia, in contra- 
distinction to the rest of the country; 
hence comes the modern name of 
Provence, The rest of the country was 
subdued by Caesar after a struggle of 
several years (58-51). At this time Gaul 
was divided into three iiurts, Aquitania, 
Celtica, and Delpica, according to the 
three dilTerent races by wlilch it was 
inhabited. The Aqultanl dwelt in the 
S.W., between n>e Pyrenees and the 
(larumna; the Celttte, or Galll proper, in 
the centre and W., between the Garumna 
and the Sequana and the Matrona; and 
the Belgae in the N.E., between the two 
last-mentioned rivers and the Rhino. 
Of the many tribes Inhabiting Gallia 
(Deltioa none were more powerful than 
the Aedui, the Sequanl, and the Helvetii. 
Augustus divided Gaul into four pro- 
vinces: (1) Oallia NaH)onensis, the same 
as the old Provincia. (2) <J. Atiuiianica, 
which extended from the Pyrenees to the 
Llgor. (3) G. Lugdunenais, the country 
between the Llgor, the Sequana, and the 
Arar, so called from the colony of Lug- 
dunum {Lyons), founded by Munatius 
Plancus. (4) u. Belgica, the country 
between the Sequana, the Arar, and the 
Rhine. Shortly afterwards the portion 
of Belgica bordering on the Rhine, and 
inhabited by German tribes, was siib- 
dlvidod into two new provinces, called 
Oermania Prima and Seennda, or Oer- 
mania Superior and Inferior, The Latin 
language became the language of the 
inhabitants, and Roman civilization took 
deep root in all parts of the country. 
The rhetoricians and poets of Gaul occupy 
a distinguished place in the later history 
of Roman literature. On the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, Gaul was overrun 
by barbarians, and the greater part of it 
filially bocame subject to the Franc! or 
Franks, under their king Clovis, a.d. 
486 . Gallia Oisalpina, also called 
G. Clterlor, a Roman province in the N. 
of Italy. It was divided by the Po into 
Oallia Transpadana, also called Italia 
Transpadana, in the N. and Oallia Cis- 
vadana in the 8. It was originally 
inhabited by Ligurians, Umbrians, 
Btrusoans, and other races; but its 
fertility attracted the Gauls, who at 
different periods crossed the Alps, and 
settled in the country, after expelling 


the original inhabitants. After the first 
Punic War the Romans conquered the 
whole countiTi and formed it into a 
Roman province. It was not, however, 
till after the final defeat of the Boil in 191 
tliat the country finally submitted. See 
O. Brogan, Roman Oaul (1953). 

Gallldnus, Roman emperor, a.d. 260-8, 
succeeded his father Valerian, when the 
latter was taken prisoner by the Persians 
in 260. Galiienus was profligate and 
indifferent to the public welfare; and 
his reign was ignoble and disastrous. 
Usm'pers sprang up in different parts of 
,tho empire, who are commonly distin- 
guished as The Thirty Tyrants. Gal- 
plienuH was slain by Ins own soldiers in 
208, while besieging Milan. 

Gallus, C. CornelluB. Homan poet, born 
in Gaul, went to Italy at an early age, 
and rose to distinction under Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. He was appointed 
by the latter the first prefect of the pro- 
vince of Egypt; but having incurred the 
displeasure of Augustus, the senate sent 
him into exile; whereupon ho put an end 
to his life, 26 B.c. Ovid assigned to him 
the first place among the Roman eleglao 
poets. All his works have perished with 
the exception of part of one line; but 
some believe him to have been the author 
of the Ciria attributed by Suetonius to 
Virgil. 

Gollus, Tr4b5nIiLnuf, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 251-3, the successor of Deoius, 
piuchased a peace with the Goths on 
dishonourable terms, and was afterwards 
put to death by his own soldiers. 

Gallus S&ldninus, C. Asinius, son of O. 
Asinius Pollio, was consul 8 b.c. He was 
hated by Tiberius, because he had married 
Vipsanla, the former wife of Tiberius. 
Tiberius kept him Imprisoned for three 
years and he died of starvation in prison, 
a.d. 33. Gallus wrote a work unfavour- 
able to Cicero, to which tho emperor 
Claudius replied. 

G&nj^mfid5s, son of Tros and (^lUrrhoS, 
and brother of Hus and Assaroous, was 
tho most beautiful of aU mortals, and was 
carried off by the gods that ho might fill 
the cup of Zeus. This is the Homerio 
account; but other traditions give 
different details. He is called son either 
of Laomedon, or of Hus, or of Erich - 
thonius, or of Assaracus. Later writers 
state that Zeus himself carried him off, in 
the form of an eagle, or by means of his 
eagle. Later writers represent him as 
corned off from Mt. Ida. Zeus compen- 
sated tho father by a pair of divine horaes. 
Astronomers placed Ganymedes among 
tho stars under the name of Aquarius. 

G&r&mantes, the southernmost people 
known to the ancients in N. Africa, dwelt 
far S. of the Great Syrtls In the re^on 
called Phazania {Fezzan), where they nad 
a capital oity, Garama. They are men- 
tioned by Herodotus as a weak, unwar- 
like people. 

Garganus Mons {Monte Oargano), pro- 
montory in Apulia. 
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Oargettus, a demus (or 'parish*) in 
Attica; the birthplace of Neoolcs, father 
of tlie philosopher Epicurus. 

Gorumna {Qcaronne), river of Gaul, 
forming the S.W. boundary of Aquitania 
and flowing through Lugdunum, Tolosa 
{qqv.), and Burdigala {Bordeavac). 

Gaug&m61a, village in Assyria, the 
scone of the last battle between Alex- 
ander and Darius, 331 B.C., commonly 
called the battle of Arbela {q.v.). 

Gaurus Mons, Gaurfinus or -ni M., a 
volonnic range of mountains in Cam- 
pania. between Cumae and Noapolis, in 
the neighbourhood of Puteoll, producing 
good wine, and memorable for the defeat 
of Samnites by M. Valerius Corvus, 343 
B.C. 

Gaza, one of the five cities of the I’hilis- 
tines; taken by Alexander the Grejit 
after an obstinate defence of several 
months (332 n.o.). 

G§. See Ga.ea. 

Gddrdsla, the furthest province of the 
Persian empire on the S.E., bounded on 
the VV. by Carmanla, on the N. by 
Drangiana and Arachosia, on the E. by 
Inrlia, and on the S. bv the Maro Ery- 
thraeuin, or Indian Ocean. 

Gdla {Terranova), city on the S. coast of 
Bicily. It obtained i>ower and wealth; 
and, in r)82, it founded Agrigenturn. 
Gelon transported half of its inhabitants 
to Syracuse; the place fell into decay, 
and In the time of Augustus was not 
inhabited. Aeschylus died here. 

Gelllus, Aulus, liatin gruinrnarian, who 
lived c. A.D. 123-65. Ho wrote a work, 
still extant, containing numerous valu- 
able extracts from Greek and Homan 
writers, which he called Nodes Atticaet 
because it was composed near Athens, 
during the long nights of w inter. (Text, 
and translation fly J. C. Holfe, in Loeb 
Llbraiy, 1U27-8.) 

G£16n, tyrant of Gela, and afterwards 
of Syracuse, became moflter of liis native 
citv, 491 ii.c. In 485 he obtained the 
supreme power in Syracuse, and thence- 
forth endeavoured to enlarge and enrich 
it. In 480 he gained a victory at Himera 
over the (''arthnginlans, who had invaded 
Sicily. He d. in 478, after reigning seven 
years a t Syra ruse. H e is represented as a 
man of singular leniency and modern tion. 

G£m5nlae (scalar) or GdmSnIi (uradus), 
a flight of steps cut out of the Aveiitinc, 
down which the bodies of eriminalH 
strangled in the prison were dragged, and 
afterwards thrown Into the Tiber. 

Gdn&bum or Cfin&bum (Orleans), town 
In Gallia Lugdimcnsls, on the N. bank of 
the Ligoris, the chief town of the Car- 
Tiutes, subsequently called Cl vitas Aiirc- 
lianorum, or Aurcliancnsls Urbs, whence 
Its modern name. 

GfinStrix, that is, 'the mother,’ used by 
Ovid as a surname of Cybelo, but it is 
better know'n as a surname of Venus, tn 
whom Caesar dedicated a temple at 
Home, as the motlier of the Julia Gens. 

Gtafiva or Gfinftva (Ueneva), the last 


town of the Allobroges, on the frontiers 
of the Helvetil, situated on the S. bank of 
the Rhone, at the spot where the river 
flowed out of the Lacus Lemannus. 
There was a bridge hero over the KhOnc. 

Gftnius, a protecting spirit. The belief 
in such spirits existed both In Greece and 
at Rome. The Greeks called them 
daemons (ficugove?), and the poets repre- 
sented them as dwelling on earth, unseen 
by mortals, as the ministers of Zeus, and 
as the guardians of men and of Justice. 
The Greek philosophers took up this idea, 
and taught that daemons were assigned 
to men at the moment of tlieir birth, that 
they accomiiaiiied men through life, and 
after death conducted their souls to 
Hades. According to the ojiinloii of the 
Romans, every human being at his birth 
obtained a genius, whom lie worshipp«*d 
as sandus et sanctissiiynis deu^, especially 
on lus birthday, wdth libations of wine. 
Incense, and garlands of flowers. The 
bridal bed was sacred l(j the genius, on 
oe^count of bis connection with generation, 
and the bed Itself w'as called leHvs 
aenialis. On otlier merry occasions, also, 
sacriflees were offered to the genius, and 
to indulge in merriment was not iinfre- 
qnently expressed by acnio indulijcre, 
penium curare or placarc. Every jilaeo 
had also its genius. Ilndor tlie empire 
the 'genius* of Augustus was pubhely 
womhipped. The genii are usually repre- 
sented in works of art as winged beings. 

Gensftric, king of the Vandals, and the 
most terrible of all the barbnruiu inva(lei“s 
of tho empire. In a.d. 421) be crossed 
over from Spain, and made Jiimsolf master 
of the whole ot i>r. Africa. In 45.5 he 
took Home and plundered it for fourteen 
days. He d. in 477, at a great age. He 
was an Arian, and persecuted his Catholic 
subjects. 

Gontius, king of the Illyrians, con- 
quered by Rome, 168 u.r. 

GSnua fCcrioa), oommercial town in 
Liguria, situated on the Liguriiiu Gulf 
(dvlf of (jlcnou), Bubscquoutly a Roman 
municiplum. 

GdrSnIa, ancient town in McHsoriia, tho 
bIrthi>laco of Nestor, who is hence called 
Gerenian. 

Germania, a country hounded by the 
Rhino on the W., by tlic Vistula and tho 
(’arpathiati mountains on the E., by tho 
Dnnubo on the S.. and by tho German 
Ocean and the linltlc on tho N. It thus 
included much more than modern Ger- 
many on the N. and E., but mucli less on 
the W. and S. Tho N. and N.E. of Gallia 
Belgiea w'ere likewise called Germania 
Priiiin and Seciindn under tho Roman 
emperors (sec Gai.lta); and it was in 
eoritradistinetion to Uiese provinces that 
Germania iiroper was also called Ger- 
mniiia Magna or G. 'I’ninsrhenana or G. 
Barbara. The inhabitants were called, 
(iermani by tho Homans, Tacitus says 
that Geriiianl was the name of the Tungri, 
who were tho first German people that 
crossed tho Rhino; and as these were the 
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first German tribes with which the 
Romans came Into contact, they extended 
the name to the whole nation. The 
Germans were a branch of the great Indo- 
Germanic race, who, along with the 
Celts, migrated into Europe from the 
Ca-ucasus and the countries around the 
Black and Caspian Seas, at a period long 
anterior to lilstoricnl records. They are 
described as a people of high stature and 
of great bodily strengtli, with fair com- 

5 )lexlons, blue eyes, and >cllow or red 
lalr. Many of their tribes were nomad, 
and every year changed •their place of 
abode. The men were warlike. The 
women were held in honour. Both sexes 
were equally djstinguished for their 
unconquerable love of liberty. In each 
trlbo we liud the j)eoplc divided into four 
classes: the nobles; the fi’comen; the 
froodmen or vassals; and the slaves. 
A king or chief was elected from among 
the nobles — his authority was very 
limited, and In case of war breaking out 
was ofren resigmsl to tho warrior that 
w as chosen as leader. The CSerniani first 
npjiear in hlst,',r ?»• the campaigns of tho 
Ciinbrl and Teutones U ill ii.c:.), the latter 
of whom w’ere undoulitedly a (iermanic 
people. Campaigns against tho Germans 
were earried on by .liilius Cai'sar, 58-.')3; 
by Dnisus, 12-9; hv Varus, most unsuc- 
cessfully, A.i). 9 ; and by Germanicus, who 
was gaming <M)ntiniicd vietories wdien 
recalled by I'iberiuH, 17. No further 
attempts were made by the Ivomnns to 
conquer Germany. Tliey had rather to 
defend their own cm [lire from the in- 
vasions of the various German tribt‘8, 
especially against tho two powerful 
confedetacios ('f the Alcmarmi and 
Franks; and in tho fourtli and liflli cen- 
turies tho Germans obtained iiossession 
of somo of tlio fairest provinces of tho 
empire. 

Germanicus Caesar, son of Nero 
Claudius Drusns and Antonia, daughter 
of tlie triumvir Antony, was 0. 15 n.r. 
He was adopted by his uncle Tilierius in 
tho lifetime of Augustus, and w’as raised 
to tho honours of the state. lie assisted 
Tiberius in Ins war against tho Tan- 
nonians and Dalmatians (v.d. 7-10), and 
Germans (11, 12). Ho had tlic com- 
mand of tho legions in Gennnny, when 
the alarming luntiiiy broke out among tho 
soldiers in Germany and illyricum, upon 
the death of Augustus (14). After 
restoring order among tho troops, he 
devoted himself to tho comiucst of 
Germany, and earried on the war with 
such success, that lie needed only anothiT 
year to reduce the wdiolo country between 
the Rhine and the 101 be. But at this 
jrmotupe Tiberius recalled (loniumiciis to 
Rome (17), and gave lilm tho command 
of all the eastern provinces; but at the 
same time he placed Cn. Idso over Syria, 
with secret Instructions to cheek and 
thwart Germanicus. Germanicus d. in 
Syria In 1 9, and it was believed both by 
himself and by others that he had been 


poisoned by Plso. He was deeply 
lamented by the Roman people, and 
Tiberius was obliged to sacritioe Piso to 
tho public indignation. By Agrippina 
ho had nine cliildren, of whom tho most 
notorious w’ere the emperor Caligula, 
and Agrippina, the motlier of Nero. 
Germanicus was an author of some repute. 
Be wTote several pfieticnl wmrks, most of 
which are lost. Ste Tacitus. Annales, 
II. HI. 

Gerousia ( = council of the ciders), the 
supremo legislative body in Sparta. 
Eater in history, the ephors ab'^orbed 
much of the power of the ‘Geroiites.’ 

Gerra, city of Arabia, and a great 
emporium for the trade of Arabia and 
India, stood on the N.E. const of Arabia 
Felix. Tho inhaint.'ints, calli'd Cierraei, 
w'cre said to iiavc been originally (Jhal- 
deans, who were driven out of Babylon. 

G§ri)on or G6ri^6nes, monster with three 
heads, or with three bodies imitcd 
together. See Heracles. — Labour, 10. 

GSta, Septimlus, brother of Caraealla 
(fj.r.), by whom ho w’as usia'-.siniitcd, a.d. 
212 . 

GStae, Thracian people, called Dad by 
tho Romans. Herodotus and Tliiiey- 
dides place them K. of the Istor ( Danube} 
near its mouths; and In the time of Alex- 
ander they dwelt lievond this river. 

Glgantes, tho giants, sprang from tlie 
blood that fell from Uranus upon the 
earth, so that Go (the Earth) was their 
mother. Th'-y are represented as beings 
of a monstrous size, with fearful couri- 
tenanccR and tho tails of dragons. They 
attacked heaven, armed with rocks and 
trunks of trees; but the gods with the 
assistance of Heracles destroyed them all, 
and burled them under Aetna and other 
volcanoes. It Is iirobablc that tlie story 
of their contest wath the gods took its 
origin from volcanic couvulsion*^. 

Glabrio, ^^Tllus, M. : 1. Cuiv -’1, 1 91 n.r., 
when ho defeated Antiochus • Thermo- 
l)\lao. 2. Praetor urbaniis L- 70, when 
lie presided at the impeaehmen;- of Verros, 
and ronsul in 67, and subsequently tho 
Hucoessor of L. Lncnllus in tho command 
of the war against Mlthriu.ites, in w^hieh, 
h<)wever, bo was superseded by Cn, 
I’onqiey. 

Gladiator (swordsman). Up to 10.> 
u.r. gladiatorial exhibitions w'cre given 
by prUato individuals; they were of 
Etruscan origin, and ]iossibly they w'ere 
at first used bv way of giving Instruction 
m the art of swordsmanship. Later 
these inhuman sliow\s became the delight 
of tlie Roman rabble. Schools and 
colleges of gladiators were started, and 
bccanio a moiuwo to soc;<‘ty. Trajan 
provided no less than 10,000 after his 
Dacian triumph, and tho Flavian aniphi- 
theatre at Rome was only one place 
among m v where these exhibitions 
took place. Not till a.d. 404 were they 
suppressed. 

Glauo9: 1. One of the Nereides, the 
name Glauce being only a personification 
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of the colonr of the sea. 2. Daughter of 
Creon of Corinth, also called Creiisa. 
See Creon. 

Glaucus: 1. Son of Sisyphus and father 
-of Bellerophontes, torn to pieces by his 
own marcs, becauso he had despised the 

{ )ower of Aphrodite. 2. Son of Hippo- 
ochiis, and grandson of Bellerophontes, 
who was commander of the Lyclans in 
the Trojan War after the death of 
Sarpedon {Iliad xy\). He was connected 
with Dlomedes by ties of hospitality; 
■and when they recognized ono another 
in the battle, they abstained from 
fighting, and exchanged arms. Glaucus 
was slain by Ajax. 3. One of the sons of 
the Cretan king Minos by PasiphaG. 
When a boy, he fell into a cask full of 
honey, and was drowned. He was dis- 
covered by a soothsayer, who was pointed 
cut by Apollo for this purpose. Minos 
then required him to restore his son to 
lifo. Being unable to do this ho was 
bmlecl with Glaucus, when a scirpent 
revealed a herb which restored the dead 
body to life. 4. Of Anthedon In Boeotia, 
a fisherman, who became a sea god by 
eating a part of the divine herb which 
Cronus had sown. It was believed that 
Glaucus visited every year all the coasts 
and islands of Greece, accompanied by 
marine monsters, and gave hla prophecies. 
Fishermen and sailors paid particular 
reverence to him, and watched his 
oracles, which were believed to be trust- 
worthy. 

Glf^oftra, ‘the sweet one,* a favourite 
name of courtesans. 

GlycSrlus, became emperor of the 
West, A.D. 473. He was dethroned by 
Julius Nepos iQ.v.) and compelled to 
become a priest. Ho was appointed 
bishop of Salona4n Dalmatia. 

Glyoon, Athenian artist, fl. first century 
B.C.; sculptor of the 'Famese Hercules* 
statue (now at Naples). Tills statue is a 
copy of one by Lysippus. 

Gnatia. See Eonatia. 

GomphI, town in Hestiaeotls in Thes- 
saly, fortress on the confines of Epirus, 
commanding the chief pass between 
Thessaly and Epirus. 

Gordlanus, M. Antdnlus, the name of 
throe Roman emperors, fother, son, and 
grandson. The father was a man dis- 
tinguished by Intellectiial and moral 
excellence, and had governed Africa for 
many years, when he was proclaimed 
emperor at the age of 80. He associated 
his son with him in the empire, but reigned 
only two months. His son was slain in 
battle, and he put an end to his own life, 
A.D. 238. His grandson was proclalmod 
emperor by the soldiers in Home, a.d. 
238, after the murder of Balblnus and 
Puplenus, *ilthough he was only 12 years 
old. He reigned six years, from 238 to 
244, when he was assassinated by the 
troops at Zaitha with the connivance of 
the praetorian prefect, Philip the Arab, 
who then seized the throne. 

GordIum« ancient capital of Phrygia, 


situated on the Sangarius, the residence 
of the kings of the dynasty of Gordius, 
and the scene of Alexander’s exploit of 
‘cutting the Gordian knot.* 

Gordius, ancient king of Phrygia, and 
father of Midas, was originally a i)oasant. 
Internal disturbauoes having broken out 
In Plirygla, an oracle Informed the 
inhabitants that a wagon would bring 
thorn a king, who would put an end 
to their troubles. Shortly afterwards 
Gordius appeared riding in his wagon, 
and the people at onoe acknowledged 
him as king. Gordius, out of gratitude, 
dedicated his chariot to Zeus, In the 
acropolis of Gordlum. The pole was 
fastened to the yoke by a knot of bark; 
and an oracle declared thnt wliosoever 
should untie the knot should reign over 
Asia. Alexander cut the knot with his 
sword, and applied the oracle to himself. 

Gorge, daughter of Oonous and sister of 
Delanira, both of whom retained their 
original forms when their other sisters 
were metamorphosed by Artemis into 
birds. 

Gorgias, of Leontlni, in Sicily, rhetori- 
cian and sophist, h. c. 480 b.c., and d. in 
370. In 427 ho was sent fts ambassador 
to Athens to solicit its protection against 
Syracuse. A dialogue of Plato bears bis 
name. His works aro lost, with the 
exception of two declamations and frag- 
ments of three spccclics. 

Gorgdnes, the name of three frightful 
maidens, Sthenno, Kuryale, and Medusa, 
daughters of Phorcys and CJeto, whence 
they aro sometimes callod Phoroydes, 
Tjttt/or traditions placed them in Tdbya. 
Instead of hair their beads were covered 
with serpents; and they had wings, claws, 
and enormous teeth. Medusa, who alone 
of the sisters was mortal, was at first a 
beautiful maiden, but her hair was 
changed into serpents by Athena, in 
consequence of her having become by 
Poseidon the motJier of (Jhrysaor and 
Pegasus, in one of Athena's temples. 
Every one who looked at her Jiead was 
chauged into stone. See also I^erseus. 

Gortyn, Gortyna, ancient city in Crete. 
The ‘Code of Gortyn* — an inscription 
dating from c. 450 B.c. — was discovered 
In 1884. This code reveals many legal 
and social matters. See 3 . Kohler and E. 
Ziebarth, JJas Siadrecht von Oortyn (1012). 

Gotarzes. Set Absaoes, 20. 

G6thi, G6th5nes, Guttfines, Germanic 
people, who originally dwelt on the coast 
of the Baltic at the mouth of the Vistula, 
but afterwards mlnated S. At the 
beginning of the third century they 
appear on the coast of the Black Sea, and 
In 272 the emperor Amelian surrondered 
to them the whole of Dacia. About this 
time we find thorn separated into two 
great divisions, the (Ostrogoths or E. 
Goths, and the Visigoths or W. Goths. 
The (Ostrogoths settled In Moosla and 
Pannonla, while the Visigoths remained 
N. cl the Danube. The Visigoths under 
theli king Alario Invaded Italy, and took 
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and plundered Rome (410). A few years 
afterwards they settled permanently in 
the S.W. of Gaul, and establiBhed a king- 
dom of which Tolosa was the capital. 
From thence they invaded Spain, where 
they also founded a kinf?dom, which 
lasted for more than two centuries, till it 
was overthrown by the Arabs. Tlie 
Ostroeroths meantime extended their 
dominions almost up to the gates of 
Constantinople. (See Thkodorio II.) 
The Ostrogoths embraced Christianity; 
and it was lor tlicir use that Ulhlas trans- 
lated part of the sacred ^ripturcs into 
Qothl(‘., ill the fourth century. 

Gracchus, the name of a celebrated 
family of the Sempronia gens. 1. Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus, a dLstinguished 
general in the secmid Punic War; consul 
in ‘2 1 5 and ‘2 1 n.c. In ‘2 1 ‘2 b.c. ho fell in 
battle against Mago, at Canipi Veteres, m 
Lucania. llis body was sent to Han- 
nibal, who honoured it with a magnificent 
burial. ‘2. Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, 
distinguished as the father of the tribunes 
Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. For 
public services' rcadercd when tribune of 
the plcbs (187) to P. 8cipio Africanus, he 
was rewarded with the hand of Scipio’s 
youngest daughter, Cornelia. lie was 
twice consul and once censor. Ho d. in 
164 B.o. Ho had twelve children by 
Cornelia, all of whom died at an early age, 
except the two tribunes, and a daughter, 
Cornelia, who was uiarriecl to Jh Scipio 
Africanus the younger. 3. Tib. Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, elder son of No. ‘2, 
lost his father at an early ago, and was 
educated, together with his brother 
Qalus, by his illustrious mother, Cornelia. 
The distressed condition of tho Roman 

K excited tho sympatlues of Tiberius. 

,d observed the dos('rt(;d state of 
some parts of the C()untry, and the 
immense domains of tho wealthy, culti- 
vated only by slaves; aii<l lie resolved to 
use every effort to remedy this state of 
things by endeavouring to create an 
industrious middle class of agricult urLsfo. 
With this view, when tribune of the 
plebs, 133, he proposed a bill for the 
renewing and enforcing of the LIcinian 
Rogations (367 B.c.), wdiich enacted that 
no citizen should liold more than 600 
Jugora of tho public land. He added a 
clause, permitting a father of two sons to 
hold ‘250 Jugera f»)r each ; so that a father 
of two sons might hold in all 1,000 
jugora. To this moasuro the aristocracy 
were opposed; nevertheless, through the 
energy of Tiberius, it was passed, and 
trlumvh‘8 were appointed for carrying it 
Into execution. Tlieso were Tib. Grac- 
chus; App. Claudius, his father-in-law; 
and his brother, G. Gracchus. About 
this time Attalus III of Pergaraum died, 
bequeathing his kingdom and his property 
to Rome ; and on the proposition of 
OracohuB part of this legacy was divided 
among the poor, that they might pur- 
ohose farming implements, otc. When 
the time came for the election of the 
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tribunes for the following year, Tiberius 
again came forward; but he was publicly 
assassinated by P. Sclpio Nasica. Ho 
was about 35 years of age at the time of 
his death. Ho was a friend of the 
oppressed, and acted from worthy 
motives. Much of the odium that has 
been thrown upon him and his brother 
has arisen from a misunderstanding of 
the Roman agrarian laws. 4. C. Sem- 
PUONiUH Gracchus, brother of the pre- 
ceding, was tribune of the plebs, 123, 
Him reforms were more extensive than his 
brother's, and such was his influence with 
the people that ho earned all he proposed. 
His first moasuro was the renewal of tho 
agrarian law of his brother. He also 
enacted that the judices, who had 
hitherto been elcct<*d from tho senate, 
should in future bo chosen from the 
equites ; and that in every year, before the 
consuls were elected the senate should 
determine the two provinces which tho 
consuls should hare. Gams was elected 
tribune a seconrl time, 122. 'J’he senate 
resolved to destroy his influence witli tho 
people. They therefore i)ersiia(led M. 
Llvius Drnsns, a colleague of (iaius, to 
propose measures more popular thou 
those of Gains. The people were duped 
by the treacherous agent of the senate 
and the pf)pulai‘ity of Gains waned. Ho 
failed in obtaining tho tril>unc8hii» for tho 
following year (121); and when his year 
of offleo expired, his enemies reT)ealed 
several of Ins enactments. Gams ap- 
peared in the Forum to oppose these 
proceedings, upon which a riot ensued, 
and while his friends fought in his defence, 
he fled to the grove of the Furies wlicro ho 
foil by tho hands of his slave, whom ho 
had commanded to put him to death. 
About 3,000 of his friends wore slain, and 
many were thrown into prison, and there 
strangled. 

Graeae, th'^'l Is, ‘the old woi icn,’ were 
three In number, named * mphredo, 
Dino, and Enyo. They were sisters of 
tho Gorgons, had grey hair from their 
birth; and had only one tooth and one 
eye m common. See ateo Rerskub. 

Graeola or Hellas, a country in Europe, 
the Inhabitants of which were called 
Groeid or Hellenes. Among the Greeks 
Hellas did not signify any particular 
country, bounded by certain geograplucal 
limits, but was used in general to signify 
the abode of tho Hellenes, wherever they 
might happen to be settled. Thus the 
Greek colonics of Gyrene in Africa, of 
Syracuse In Sicily, of Tarentum in Italy, 
and of Smyrna in Asia, were said to be in 
Hellas. In the most anclont times Hellas 
was a small district ot i'hthiotis in 
Thessaly. Peloiionnesus was generally 
spoken of, during the flourishing times of 
Greek ind<’f'endence, os distinct from 
Hollas prop. , but subsequently l*elopon- 
nesus and tho Greek islands were also 
included under the general name of 
Hellas, in opposition to the land of the 
barbarians. The Romans called the 
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land of the Hellenes Graecia, probably 
from their first bocominp acquainted with 
the tribe of the Graeci, who appear at an 
early period to have dwelt on the W. 
coast of Epirus. The greatest length of 
Greece proper from Mt. Olympus to Cape 
Taonanis is about 250 English miles; Its 
greatest breadth from the W. coast of 
Acarnania to Marathon in Attica is 
about 180 miles. Its area is somewhat 
less than that of Portugal. On the N. 
It was separated by the Cambunian and 
Oeraunian mountains from Macedonia 
and Illyria; and on the other three sides 
it is boimded by the sea, namely, by the 
Ionian Sea on the W., and by the Aegaean 
on the E. and S. It is one of the most 
mountainous countries of Europe, and 
possesses few extensive plains and few 
continuous valleys. The inhabitants 
were thus separated from one anoOier 
by barriers wfiioh it was not easy to sur- 
mount, and were naturally led to form 
separate political communities. At a 
later time the N. of Grc(‘CO was generally 
divided Into ten districts: Epli'us {</.«.), 
Thessalla (q.v.), Acarnania (q-.w.), Aetolla 
<q.v.), Doris (q.v.), Locris (q.v.), Phocis 
Bocotia Attica (q.v.), and 

Megarls (q.v.). The S. of Greece or 
I‘oloponncsu8 was usiinlly divided into 
eight districts: Oorinthla (q.v.), Hicyonia 
(q.v.), Achala (q.v.), Ells (q.v.), Messenia 
(q.v.), Laconia (q.v.), Argolls (q.v.), and 
Arcadia (q.v.). The most celebrated of 
the original inhabitants of Greece were 
the Pclasgians, from whom a considerable 
part of tho Greek -population was un- 
doubtedly descended. (See Pelasoi.) 
Tho Hellenes traced their origin to a 
mythical ancestor Hellen, from w^hoso 
sons and grandsons they were divided 
into tho four great tribc.s of Dorians, 
Aeollans, Achacaus, and Jordans. See 
S. Casson, Ancient (Wcece (1022); J. L. 
Myres, Who were the Greeks t (1930). 

Graecia Magna, a name given to the 
districts in tlie S. of Italy, inhabited by 
the Greeks. This name was never used 
simply to indicate the y. of Italy; it was 
always confined to the Greek cities and 
their territories, and did not include tho 
surrounding districts, inhabited by tho 
Italian tribes. It appears to have been 
applied chiefly to the cities on the 
Tarentlne Gulf, Tarentum, Sybaris, 
Croton, Cauloriia, Slrls (Heraolea), Meta- 
pontum, Locri, and RhegJum; but it also 
Included tho Greek cities on the W. coast, 
such 08 Cumae and Neapolis. Strabo ap- 
plies it even to tbe Greek cities of Sicily. 

Granicus, small river of Mysia, memor- 
able as the scene of tho victory of Alex- 
ander the Great over the Persians (331 

’ Gratiae. See Ciiarites. 

Gratlanus, emperor of tbe Western 
Empire, a.d. 307-83, son of Valcntlnian I. 
He was slain by tho usurper Maximus. 

Grattius F&liscus, contemporary of 
Ovid, and the auth6r of an extant poem 
on the chase, Cyneoeiica. 


Gr&viscae, ancient city of Etruria, 
subject to Tarqulnii, and colonized by the 
Homans, 18.3 b.c. Its air was unhealthy, 
whence Virgil calls It intempestaa 
Oraviscae. 

Greek Art. The history of Greek art Is 
the history of tho intellectual and 
religious development of the Greek 
genius. In the main it Is of native 
growth; but in art, ns olycwliero, tbe 
Greeks were singularly receptive; what 
was useful in tlie art of other i)coples they 
seized and adopted. 

Tho remains of Greek art arc compara- 
tively scanty, yot enough has survived 
to enable us to form a fairly nccurato 
estimate of the intellectual vigour and 
aesthetic charm of a highly gifted race. 
From tho first to tlie last Greek art was 
Ideal. Tho Greeks were not content to 
copy nature; their art originated in a 
mental reconstruction, wiiich l)as a basis 
of observation. Direct and simple in its 
ultimate appeal, it eschewed adven- 
titious ornament, siihordinating mere 
craftsmanship to tho test of T)uro beauty. 

Tho earliest rein ai us of Greek art arc 
those of the primitive and tho M> eona(;an 
periods; 8i)ecimen8 have been discovered 
In Crete, Troy, Cyprus, Mycenae, and 
elsewhere. Tho primitive period lasted 
(roughly) from c. 2500 to 1800 d.c. ; then 
follow'cd tho Mycenaean (1800-1100); 
after that the gooinctrieal period, and the 
period of oriental influence. 

Tho ago of transition took place during 
the first half of tho fifth eeutur> . It was 
follow'od by tho tigo of maturity, during 
which the groatc^^ works were p7*odue.ed. 
Tho most celebrated of tiieso works wore 
tho achievements of Phidias (q.v.), and 
his school (c.g. tlie Parthenon, w’lth its 
sculptured frieze — fragments of which 
are to-day In London. It rannot he 
certain, Jiowever, that any of tho sur- 
viving si-nlptiires are hy Phidias himself.) 
The sculptors of the fourth century 
include Sropas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. 
It was not till early in the third coiitiiry 
that the decline began; and little of flrst- 
rato importance wuis produced after the 
Rhodijm school ceased to be a creative 
centre. In tho first century B.c. Greek 
InlliijtmceB began to ojierato at RoiAo. 

or tlie once celehratcd paintings of 
Mi<-on, Zeuxis, Apelles, etc., no specimens 
survive. Jn vase painting, however, 
ladh in tho black -figure and red -figure 
styles, ample traces have been left; and 
the museimis of Euroiie are tilled with 
many line examples of the work of tho 
sixth- and fifth -century artists. Am- 
phoras, Iccytlil, cylixcs, and pottery of 
various shapes can be examined, and their 
technique studied. (See Figs. 34, 3.5.) 

Many beautiful specimens of teri’a 
cotta figures have also been preserved 
(See Fig. 24); and tbe student may see, in 
tho British Museum, quite a mmiber of the 
(so-called) Tanogra (q.v.) statuettes. 

Greek coins, too, and engraved gems 
exhibit tbe work of Greek artists; the 
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coins have not only an artistic but an 
historical and nrcliaoological importance 
not to be overlooked. The eiiltriiriutiuK 
period is reached c. 400 n.c.. when the art 
of coin-ent^p-aviuK attained the highest 
pitch of excellence. Only the llnest 
craftsmen wore chosen to deal with these 
exquisite little works of art. 

Bronze reliefs and metal -w’ork of 
various sorts were produced in larpro 
quantities; many of them (e.g. the Siris 
bronzes and heroic figure from Bracciano 
— now in the British Museum) are of great 
beauty and consuraraate workmanship. 

Few original (Jreck sculptures survive 
to-day. The statues wo see in museums 
and galleries are almost all copies (more 
or less accurate) of the originals. As for 
the chryselephautine statues (like that of 
Athena in the Acropolis of Athens), they 
have utterly i)erishod; and the thousands 
of bronzes, which onee adorned the great 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor, have long 
since gone into the melting-pot. Tliero 
is only one original statue as executed hy 
one of the great Greek masters — the 
world-famou*’ i.iiea of Praxifeles. 
Tlio copies wo possess were mainly taken 
during Homan times. As a result of 
cxcav atloii, however, examples of original 
Greek seuliitiiro have been largely in- 
creased during the last fifty years, Kven 
the sea has given its yield, as a bronze 
statue of Zeus or Poseidon has been (1928) 
salvaged from the Straits of Euboea. It 
probably dates froiii 4.50 ii.c. 

Another point w orth noting Is that very 
few of tlie Greek marble statues were 
wrought out of a single piee.o of stone. 
As a rule the head was separate from the 
body, was made of a finer kind of marble, 
and afterwards joined on with extra- 
ordinary delicacy and care. 

A third point is that most of the best 
Greek marble statuary was tinted the 
colour being laid on flat, not shaded or 
graded. Mere stone men, houever well 
executed, W'oiild never have satisfied the 
Greek, with his love of warmth and 
colour. Tra<-os of colour in Greek seulp- 
turo are still to bo seen. Nor was a 
colour-seheiiie confined to figure-work; 
for example, the exterior of the i’.ir- 
thenoil was elaborately eoloiuvd. Bronze 
statues were mainly cast hollow; those in 
the solid are nearly nil archaic. 

H. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks 
(1906); E. A. Gardner. The Art of Greece 
(102,5); IVrcy (Jnrdinor, New Ghapters 
in Greek Art (1026); .T. D. Beazloy and B. 
Ashmole, Greek tSculjitnrc and Paintino 
(1932).-^ 

Greek Drama. The Greek drama arose 
from the songs and dances omiiioyed m 
the worship of Dionysus {(i.v.). The word 
'tragedy' is commonly derived fi’oiii n 
word meaning ijoat, the chorus in early 
times being comiiosed of fifty men 
dressed ns satyrs (Greek rpdyoi, or ' goats ’). 
Gradually, :tlio early criiditLos were 
eliminated; the subjeet of the drama was 
no longer confined to the adventui’es of 


Dionysus; the chorus ceased to be a 
‘goat' dance. The transformation of 
the dithyramb (the Diunysiac song) into 
a simple form of drama is ascribed to 
Thespis, who introduced an interlocutor, 
or actor, who embodied in himself a 
number of characters. Aeschylus intro- 
duced a second actor, Sophocles a third. 
— It was usual for dramatists to present 
their trogedies in the form of a trilogy 
(viz. three dramas), followed by a satyrio 
piece (a survival of the old satyrlc chorus). 
Thus the Agamemnon, Choephori, and 
Kumenides of Aeschylus formed one of 
thcbe trilogies; tliese are extant; but the 
sfltyrlc pendant, the Proteus, is lost. At 
Athens, tlie custom was to produce new 
plays at the Great DIonysia (the annual 
spring festival in honour of Dloiiysiis). 
‘CJomedy' was developed from the miun- 
mlng of the old vintage and harvest 
feasts. As the solemnity of Dionyslao 
religion is exemplified in tragedy, so in 
comedy we have the farcical and extrava- 
gant aspects displaved. In form it was 
developed on the linos of tragic drama. 
Attic (or old) comedy began c. 470 b.c\; 
but it was reserved for Aristophanes to 
bring it to perfection. His plays >range 
over about forty years (427-388). The 
Aristophauio comedy is, mainly, a 
satirical commentary on everyday life In 
Athens. <S>e the works cited in the 
bibliography. 

Greek Festivals. Amongst the Greeks 
there was no , political unity, as we under- 
stand it; but there was a eonselousness of 
cultural unity, and this feeling found 
expression in four great festivals: (1> 
that of Zeufl at Olympia (in Ells); (2) of 
Zeus at Noniea (Argolis); (3) of Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi; and (4) of Poseidon on 
the Isthmus near (yorinth. Every true 
IJelleue had a right to sharo In these 
festivals. The Olympian festival took 
place nt mid onmer in every h irth year ; 
the Pythian, August-Septenj. . r in tho 
third year of each Olym .ad ; the 
Lsthmiau in spring of every second year; 
and the Nemean two months after tho 
Isthmian in every second "'car. 

The festivals derived thoir chief fame 
from tho great athletic contests which 
took place at them. Valuable priz(‘» 
were oifered to the victor, the most 
coveted of all being the crown of wild olive 
at Olympia, and tho chaplet of hay at 
Delphi. The victors w'cro ose-orted 
homo with grccTt triumph, and feted at 
tho public exiiense. while poets liko 
Ihiular chanted their praises in songs of 
victorv. 

At Athens six chief fesris*als may ho 
noted: (1) TJio (Jn*aUr I'unathenava, 
held m the Augu.st of every fourth year. 
Tho procesHiou entered Athens and 
ascended t' tho Acropolis, to offer to 
Athena the iffroii robe (or Trtn-Ao?) ciii- 
hroidored with her victories. Tho frieze 
of tho l^artlicnou — now in tho British 
Museum — represented that procession. 
There were two other annual iropurat, or 
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prooesslons, at the (2) Greater Dionysla, 
and at the (3) Great Mysteries (the latter 
In September) ; (4) the Anihesteria^ held in 
sprlnK* in honour of Dionysus; (5) the 
IHasia, in honour of Zeus, the Gracious 
(/leiAiyiov), In his role sis god of placatlon: 
(6) the ThesmophorUz, in honour of 
Demeter and her daughter Corfi, the two 
great queens. This was celebrated by 
women alone, towards the end of 
October, when a sacrihee of pigs was 
made. See M. P. Nilsson, Oriechische 
Fcsle . . . (1906); L. Deubner, AUische 
Feate (1932). 

Greek Philosophy. The original home 
of Greek philosophy must be sought for 
not in Greece proper but in tlie Greek 
colonies of Magna Graccia (S. Italy) and 
Asia Minor. As early as 600 b.c. the 
Greeks of Ionia began to ask themselves 
the questions ‘ What is the world in which 
we live? What is Its origin?* A 
hundred years later wo find the same 
questions being asked in S. Italy; and it 
was not till half a century later that 
speculative inquiry truly began in Greece 

The first Important name in Greek 
philosophy was Thales ( 7 .v.) of Miletus 
(a contemporary of Solon). His specu- 
lations mark the transition from myth to 
science; and his theory was that water 
Is the substemee of things. Next 
Anaximander (q.v.) (also of Miletus), a 
ounger contemporary of Thales, took as 
is principle (apx^) not water, but *the 
Infinite* — a material * something’ — out 
of which were produced the foim ele- 
ments. He was followed by Anaximenes 
(q.v.) (also of Miletus), who chose air for 
his principle: to this he gave the name 
God. But the greatest of these Ionian 
physicists was Heraclitus (q.r.) of 
Ephesus, who preferred to regard fire as 
the primordial principle, and established 
the famous proposition, * All things are in 
a state of fiux.' 

After Anaximenes came two eastern 
Greeks who settled in Italy, Pythagoras 
(g.v. ) and Xenophanes iq.v . ). Pythagoras 
of Samos may be looked upon as the 
founder of a mystical theory of the world : 
a special feature of his system was that 
the key of the universe was to be found in 
the doctrine of numbers. He taught not 
only the immortality of the soul {^Ifvxv), 
but its pre-existence ;^and he believed 
in transmigration. Xenophanes, the 
founder of what Is known as the Elcatio 
school, came originally from Asia Minor; 
he was famous for his opposition to 
polytheism and anthropomorphism, 
posited the antithesis of the One and the 
Many, and laid stress on tlie distinction 
between Opinion and Knowledge. 

Bqt a farngreater figure than any of 
these was Parmenides (g.v.) of Elea, a 
scientific man inspired by religious 
enthusiasm and moral passion. He 
believed that the world was a sphere, 
identified thought and being, and op- 
posed himself to Heraclitus with his 


I doctrine that all things exist for ever. 
The One is imperishable, immutable, 
Indivisible; it is Matter (solid), but it is 
also Thought. Greek speculation thus 
roaches a point whore two opposite 
conclusions emerge: the unchangeable 
Being of Parmenides versus the ceaseless 
Becoming of Heraclitus. 

Parmenides’ pupil Zeno (q.w.) (the 
father of dialectic) defended the para- 
doxes of the master. He is chiefiy cele- 
brated as tho author of certain i)uzzlc8 
relating to si^ce and motion, sucii, for 
example, as xliat of Achilles and tho 
tortoise. 

After him came Empedocles (q.r.) of 
SicUy, who rejected the theory of the 
One, and discovered in the uni verso four 
eternal elements, separated and com- 
bined by Hatred and Love. He believed 
in the existence of fiai^xoie? (daemons) 
intermediate between gods and men, 
thus in some degree anticipating certain 
notions of the later Gnostics. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
earlier philosophers was Anaxagoras 
(q.v.) of Clnzomonae, the friend of 
Euripides and Pericles. His doctrine 
was that of a divine NoO? ( — intelligence), 
the brlnger of order into the chaos of 
things, but he did not fully develop this 
principle, nor did he work out any con- 
sistent doctrine of final cause's (teleology). 
Like his younger contemporary, Dio- 
genes, he was expelled from Athens on a 
charge of atheism. 

To Democritus iq.v.) of Abdera is due 
the exposition of the ‘atomic* theory of 
matter (orlginatfMi by Leucippus). 
Whereas Anaxagoras ascribed the crea- 
tive impulse to external mind, Demo- 
critus ascribed tho existing universe to 
the undesigned combination of atoms fall- 
ing in space. This was materialism pure 
and simple, and earned for him the whole- 
hearted opposition of Plato. Mental 
impressions ho regarded as being caused 
by Images (^rSwAa) thrown off from ex- 
ternal bodies, and impinging on the senses. 

Philosophy was now to be superseded 
for a time by tho Humanism of the 
Sophists; the most distinguished of whom 
were Protagoras iq.v.) of Abdera, and 
Gorglas (q.v.) of Leontini. Tho Sophists 
did not care for philosophy; they pro- 
fessed ‘culture’ — a liberal education. 
They became unpopular in Athens, and 
nowadays the word ‘sophist* has an evil 
sound; but with all their shortcomings 
they were the precursors of a genuine 
intellectual movement in society. 

By far the greatest name In Greek 
history and philosophy was Socrates 
(q.v.) (470-399 B.C.). A systematic 

philosopher he was not; what he did was 
to bring down philosophy from heaven 
to earth, and to teach men how to reason 
inductively by persistent cross-examina- 
tion. His teaching was ethical. Con- 
duct and character were the things he 
stressed : on questions of metaphysics he 
maintained a reasoned scepticism. 
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Of the Oynlo (and Indirectly of the 
Stoic) school, Antifitheucs iq.v.) was the 
founder. The teachiue: of the Oynics 
was simple and direct: most men arc 
fools; only the wise man can lead them 
aright; and the wise man alone la happy 
because perfectly self -suili dent (auTap/ft;s). 
There is no good but virtue ; no evil but 
vice. The Cynics (and especially Dio- 
genes {fj.v.)) were famous for their caustic 
wit. The Cynics, with all their faults, 
did much to awaken men to better Ideals; 
but their Intellectual arrogance and scorn 
for mankind (saeva indignatib) prejudiced 
their fellows against them. 

Aristippus {q.v.) of Gyrene, founder of 
the Cvrenaio school, held that, objective 
knowledge being unattainable, the one 
thing that mattered was whether fuir 
feelings were agreeable or the reverse. 
Hence the only sound rule of life was to 
enjoy the present {carpe diem). Finally 
the Cyrcnalo doctrine became blended 
with the Cynic. 

Of Plato {q.v.), the pupil of Socrates, 
and Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, it 
must sufflee to sav thst their example and 
writings have intluenced the thought of 
all subsequent ages. To Plato we owe 
the word idea \ and in the widest sense his 
philosophy is the philosophy of idealism. 
* Everything we see here,’ said Plato, ‘ Is a 
copy or image of a perfect original in the 
supra-sensual world: the perfect arche- 
type alone exists; the earthly copy only 
seems. And the supremo Idea of all Is the 
idea of Good (i.e. God). From God, the 
first cause, proceed all ** Ideas/” Plato 
taught the reincarnation of the soul ; and 
hls doctrine of recollection is closely allied 
to that teaching. Plato was poet, artist, 
philosopher in one. 

Aristotle (q.v.), the Macedonian (384- 
822 B.O.), offers a different problem to the 
reader; no is a strictly scientific inquirer, 
an analytic systeuiatlzer, a profound 
thinker, with none of Plato’s aesthetic 
charm. The oj)era majora of the * Stogy - 
rite’ ore the Kthvrs, the Politics, the 
Rhetoric. Of these books tlie world 
rlzes the Ethics as wholly unique In its 
Ind. Aristotle took all human know- 
ledge as his province, and, mapping it 
out, sought to show the principles under- 
lying each separate ‘science,’ and what 
questions each should answer. The end 
of all action, he believed, w'as happiness; 
and man’s ‘happiness consists In the 
harmonious exercise of hls best powers 
according to their own law of excellence’ 
(aper^). Virtue Is a state of the will, not 
of the reaqon. I n the Politico he sketches 
hls ideal state ; in the Rhetoric he under- 
took to display the available means of 
persuasion, treating it as a branch of 
olaleotio. In Metaphysics, Aristotle 
reaches by way of induction to the 
Supreme Cause of all beings — God, whom 
he describes as ‘the First Moving Prin- 
ciple Itself Uimoved’ {Primum M ovens 
Immobile). 

With the death of Aristotle a new 


epoch began. The two most important 
developments of post-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy were Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
’rhe founder of the Stoic school was 
Zeno (9.V.) of Cyprus; he was succeeded 
by Clcanthes (ff.r.); Clean thes by Chry- 
sippiis (q.v.) (sometimes called the second 
founder). The founder of Epicureanism 
was the Athenian Epicurus (q.v.), whoso 
greatest disciple was Lucretius (^.v.). If 
a single word could indicate, even 
approximately, the standpoint of each 
system, one might say that Duty was the 
watchword of the Stoic, Pleasvre of the 
Epicurt‘an. But pleasure was not neces- 
sarily ignoble. There was something at 
times almost ascetic about Epicurus*^ 
altitude to ‘ph‘a8ure.’ Eplcm'us re- 
garded the world as created by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, defined 
pleasure as consisting of arapafta (free- 
dom from passion), and believed that, 
though gods existed, they cared nothing 
about mankind. The Stoics hold that 
(1) the world was duo to irup Ttxi iKm'— 
a fiery vapour out of wlilch the universe 
was evolved by successive stages; (2)- 
virtue w«s alone desirable, and that virtue 
itself consisted in ‘living conformably 
to nature’ {onoKoyov^evu^i f »)»'); (3) aU 
other things are ‘indifferent’ (a5ia«^opa); 
(4) God is a living force immanent in 
nature. There was something fine about 
Stoicism, with its spiritual fiugality, 
which appealed to all that w'as best in the 
noblest Komars: hence the prevalence 
of Stoicism in the early empire. 

Nothing need be said at any length of 
subsequent developments: the tendency 
in later thought was to combine and 
recombine systems or portions of sys- 
tems — ‘eclecticism,’ as it came to be 
called. It was not till long after the 
establishment of the Roman empire that 
the last great school of philosophy arose 
— the Neoplstonic. The musk. Impres- 
sivo figure In those later t^ u’S was 
undoubtedly Plotinus (g.v.). T-.e Btolo 
lihlloBophy as a living system had ended 
with the death of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; henceforward we may trace 
Oriental Influences. Cliristianlty was 
already a power in the west. In 
Idotinus can be dl'^cerned portions and 
I)arcel8 of a Gnosticism which had its 
source in the east. The diffusion of 
Neoplatonism is seen in the writings of 
Porphyry {q.v.) and lambllchus {q.v.). 
The master-thought of Plotinus is that 
all things proceed from the One, and 
hunger for reabsorptlon into that One. 
The paths of goodness, truth, beauty, all 
lead up to the mount of God: it is the 
merit of Plotinus that ho .wb' ws us all 
three. See the works cited in the 
Bibliography. 

Grigdrlus: 1. Surnamed Nazlanacnus 
(usually oalle ■ Gregory Nazianzeu), was 
b. near Nazianzus in (Jappadocia c. a.d. 
329. He studied at Athens for six years, 
where he made the friendship of Basil. 
He returned home in 356, was ordained^. 
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and remained at Nazlanzus, helpings his 
father who was bishop there. In 379 ho 
went to (]lonstantinople t-o contest with 
the Arians, and was made bishop of 
Oonstnutinuplc in 380. In 381 he 
retired and d. at Nazlanzus in 389. He 
wrote in (ireck; his extant works are 
orations (ed. Mason, 1899), poems, and 
letters. 2. NvwsENUfl, bishop of Nyssa 
in Cappadocia, was the younger brother 
of Basil, and was h. at Caesarea In Cappa- 
docia r. 331. Ho d. soon after 394. He 
defended orthodoxy. A)ce his Catecheiiccd 
Oration (ed. Crawley, 1903). 3. Siir- 

named Thnumaturgus. from his miracles. 
He was converted by Origen in 234, and 
became bishop of Noocacsarca in Cappa- 
docia. Ho d. c. 205. 

Gryllus, elder son of Xenophon, fell at 
the battle of Mantinca, 302 n.c., after lie 
had given Epamiuoudas his mortal 
wound. 

Grynia or -lum, ancient city In the S. 
of Mysia, celebrated for its temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who la called Urynaeus 
Apollo. 

Gryps or Gryphus, a griftin, a fabulous 
anlinai. with the body of a lion and the 
head and wings of an eagle, dwelling in 
the Rhipaeau mountains, between the 
Hyperboreans and the one-eyed Ai’imas- 
pians, and guar ding the gold of the north. 
The Arlniasriians mounted on horseback, 
and attempted to st/'al the gold, and 
henco arose the hostility between the 


horse and the griffin. The belief in 
griffins came from the east. 

Gulussa^ a Numidian, second son of 
Masinissa. 

Gj^&rus or Gj^&ra, one of the Cyclades, 
a small island S.W. of Andros. Under 
the Roman emperors it was a place of 
banishment. 

Gjras or G^fis, or G$rgSs. See 
Aeoakon. 

Gyg§8, king of Lydia, first of the 
dynasty of the Mermiiadae, the first ruler 
to be styled ‘tyrant’: ho dethroned 
Candaules, n'iid succeeded to tlie king- 
dom, as related under Candaules 
lie reigned ()85-()57 n.c. He sent mag- 
nificent presents to Delphi, and ‘the 
riches of Gyges’ beeaine a proverb. It 
w'as In his reign that the use of, coinage 
began. 

Gylippus, a Spartan, sent as the Spnrtnn 
commander to Syracuse, to oppose the 
Athenians, 415 B.r. Lndtir his eom- 
inand the Syracusans nnnihiliitcd the 
groat Athenian armament, and took 
Demosthenes and Nicias prisoners, 413. 
In 404 ho was commis'^ioned by Jiysander. 
after the capture of Albeus. to carry borne 
the treasure, part of whicb b(‘ stole hy 
opening tlie seams of the sacks under- 
noatb. The theft was discovered, and 
(JylippUH went into exile. 

Gyndes, river of Assyria; celebrated 
through the story that (7vrus the Great 
dievv oil its waters by 3C0 channels. 
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Hadfis (orlginglly Aides), the god of the 
ncthei' world. In ordinary life he was 
usually called Pluto (the giver of wealth), 
because people did not like to jironoimce 
the dreaded name of Hades or Aides. 
The Roman poets use the name DIs, 
Oreus, and Tartarus, as synonymous 
w’ith Pluto. Hades was eon of Croruis 
and Rhea, and brother of Zens and 
I'oseldon. His wdfo was Pcrsciihone or 
Proserpina, the daughter of DemetcT, 
whom he cari’icd off from the ujipcr 
world. In the division of the world 
among the three brothers, Hades obtained 
the nether w orld, the abode of the shades, 
over which he ruled. His character is 
described as fierce and inexorable. The 
sacri flees offered to him and Persephone 
consisted of black sheep ; and the person 
who offered the sacrifice had to turn away 
his face. The ensign of his power wa« a 
staff, with which, like Hermes, he drove 
the shades into the lower world. There 
he sat UF'^n a throne with his consort 
Persephone, He possessed a helmet 
which rendered the wearer Invisible. 

Like the other gods, he was not a faith- 
ful husband; the Furies are called liis 
daughters, the iijsmph Mintho, whom ho 
loved, waa metamorphosed by Porse- 


I phono into the plant enlled mint; and the 
nymph Deuce, whom be likewise loved, 
was changed by him after death into a 
white poplar. Being the king of the 
lower world Hades is the giver of all the 
blessings that come from the earth: bciico 
be gives the crops and metals contained 
in the earth, a second reason tor his name 
Muto. I’(>r tlio Kleusim’au legend of 
Hades, see Dver, The (rods in (ircerc, pp. 
58 11'., 17G ff. ; Lawson, Modern ({reek Folk- 
lore and Ancient (Jrcek licUfjion, chap. vi. 

Hadria. See Aduia. 

Hadrlanopdlis {Adrianoplc), town in 
Thrace on the right hank of the Ilebrus, 
founded by the emperor Hadrian. 

Hadrianus (or Adrianus), P. Aelius, 
usually culled Hadrian, Homan emiieror, 
A.P. 117-38, h. at Italicu in .Spain, A.n. 70. 
He enjoyed the favour of I'lolina, the wife 
of Trajan, and mainly through her in- 
fluence succeeded to the cniiiire. H e spent 
the greatcir part of his reign In travelling 
through the provinces of the empire. 
He resided for some time at Athens, 
which was his favourite city. In his 
reign the Jews revolted, and were not 
subdued till after a tterc'c stniggle, which 
lasted three years. Hadrian was suc- 
ceeded by Antoninus Plus, whom he had 
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adopted a few montbs previously. The 
teigru ol Hadrian was one of the happiest 
periods In Roman history. His policy 
was to preserve peace with foreign 
nations, and to promote the welfare of the 
provinces. Ho erected many magnificent 
works, particularly n,t Atliens. There 
are still extensive remains (if his magnifi- 
cent villa at Tihur, wlKJrc numerous 
works of ancient art liavo been dis- 
covered. His mauHoleum, winch ho 
built at Romo, forms th(‘ groundwork of 
the present castle of St. ^Angelo. See 
B. W. Henderson. The J^ije and Vrinri- 
jmle of the Kmperor Hadrian, a.d. 70- 
J3S (1923). {See L'ig. 41.) 

Haemon, son of Ch'con of Thtdies, was 
In love Avith Antigone, and lulled hiias(df 
on Jicnrlng that sho was condemned hy 
his father to bo entombed alivo. See the 
Antwone of Soiihoclc's. 

Haemus {Balkan), range of mountains 
In Thrace. {See TimACiv.) TI»o name 
Is connected with the (Jrei'k and 

the Latin luems (winter); and tlie nionu- 
tains were so called on aecfuint of their 
cold eUniai? . I.**., e-ias over tlv'in most 

us “d in antufulty was in the VV. part of 
the range, called Sucei or Snecoruni 
Augnstiae, also Porta Trajani, between 
PliilI[>T)opohs and Serdiea {Sojia). 

Haloyone. Sec Alcvone. 

Halesus, a chief of the Aurunrans and 
OscaoH, the sou of a soothsayer, and an 
allv of Tiirnus, slain by Evander. 

Hallacmon {Vistriza), river in Mace- 
donia, rising in the Tymphacan moun- 
tains, forming the boundary b(‘two(*n 
Eorilaea and Plena, and falling into the 
IMiermaic lJulf. Oa< sur incorrectly makes 
It tlio boundary between Maced<mia and 
Thessaly. 

H&llartus, ancient toAvn in Boeotia, S. 
of the lake Copals, destroyed by Xerxes 
Jn his invasion of Crocce (480 u.c.), 
but afterwar«ls rebuilt, ruder its walls 
Lysaiider lost his life (395). 

Halicarnassus {Budrxnn), city of Asia 
Minor, stood in tlio a.W. part of Carla, 
opposite to the island of Cos. It was 
founded by Dorians from Troezen v. 1000 
B.o. With the rest of tho coast of Asia 
Minor, it fell under tho dominion of tho 
Persians, at an early period of wiioso rule 
Lygdamis made himself tyrant of tho city, 
and founded a dynasty. His daughter 
Artemisia 1 assisted Xerxes in his ox- 
pcclillon against Greece. HMlicnrii05!sus 
was celebrated for tho Mausoleum, a 
magnffleeut edifleo wdiieli Artemisia II 
built as a tomb for her liusbaud ]\iau- 
Bolus (^52 B.c’.), and wdiich wrs adorned 
with the works of tho most eminent 
Greek sculptors of tho age: Scopus, 
Bryaxia, Loocliares, and Timotheiis. 
Fragments of these sculptures are noAV 
In the British Museum. HalloarnasMus 
was tho birthplace of tho historians 
Herodotus (( 7 .v.) and Dionysius (r/.r.). 

Hallrrhdthlus, son of Poseidon and 
Euryto, attempted to violate Alcii)T»e, 
daughter of Ares, but was slain by Ai‘es. 

F 


Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon for 
this murder, on tho hill at Athens, which 
was hoiico called Areopagus, or the Hill 
of Ares. Another version tolls tliat 
Poseidon ordered him to destroy the 
olive tr(^(’8 sacred to Athena, that he 
missed his aim at a tree, smote himself 
instead, and died of his wound. 

H&ldn6sus, island of the Aegaean Sea, 
off tlie coast of Tliessaly. The possession 
of this island occasioned eg*eat. disputes 
between Philip and tho Athenians: there 
is a siieech on this subicct among tho 
extant orations of Demosthenes. 

Halj^s, i.o. tho Salt River (mod. Kizil 
Irniak, the Rod River), the greatest river 
of Asia Minor, rising m tlio Anti-Taurus 
range of mountains, falling into tho 
Euxlue Sea between Sinope and Amisus. 

Hamadryados. See Nymphae. 

the name of several Cartha- 
ginian generals, of Avhorii tho most cclo- 
hrated was Hamilcar Barca, tho father of 
Hannibal. The surname Barca (Heb. 
Barak) signified ‘lightning.* It was 
merely a personal appellation, and is not 
to bo regarded as a family name, though 
from tho fn*ent distinction that this 
Hamilcar obtained, wo often find the 
name of Bareiiie applied either to his 
family or to liis T^arty in the state. Ho 
was appointed to tho command of tho 
Carthoglriian forces in Sicily, in the 
eighteenth year of the first Punlo War, 
247 B.c. At tills time tlie Romans w'cro 
niast(»rs of Cicily; but he maintained 
himself for years, notwithstanding all tho 
eJTorts of tlio Konians to dislodge him, 
first on a mountain named Hereto, In tho 
immediate neighbourhood of Panormus, 
and subsequently on tho still stronger 
position (Af Mt. Eryx. After tho gri'at 
naval defeat of the Carthaginians by 
Initatlus Catuliis, 241, which brought the 
first Punio War to on end, he bed to carry 
on war in \‘‘r!ca with tho (.’•i ^haginian 
merrenaries, whom he subdi d after a 
struggle of three years .i40-238). 
Hamilcar then crossed over into Spain, in 
order to establish a now empire for tho 
Carthagimans in that country. In the 
course of nearly nine years he obtained 
j)oasc&sion of a considerable portion of 
Spain, partly by force of arms and partly 
by negotiation. Ho was drowned in tho 
course of a campaign against the Vet- 
tones in 229. He was succeeded in tho 
command by his son-in-law llasdrubal. 
He left, tlirec sons, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, 
and Mago. 

Hannibal, a eommnn name among the 
Carthaglniaus, signifying ‘the grace or 
favour of Baal’; the fiicil syllable, bal, 
having reference to this ',.’.iLLiLLry deity of 
tho I’hoenicians. Tho moat celebrated 
person of this name was the soii of 
llamilear ^'’irca. He was h. 24.' ii.c. 
Uo was on. ) 3 "ears old when his father 
took lilm with him into Spain, and made 
him swear eternal hostility to Rome. 
Child as ho then was, Hannibal never 
forgot his vow, and his whole Life wae one 
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oontlnual stniKKle against Rome. Though 
only 1 8 years old at the time of his father's 
death (229), he had already displayed so 
much courage and capacity for war, that 
ho was entrusted by Uasdrubal (the son- 
in-law and successor of Hanilh'ar) with 
the chief command of most of the military 
enterprises planned by that general. 
He secured to himself the devoted attach- 
ment of the army under his coiiiiuand; 
and, accordingly, on the assasHiriation of 
Hasdrubal (221), the soldiers unani- 
mously proclaimed their youthful leader 
commander-in-chief, which the govern- 
ment of Carthago fortliwith ratified. 
Hannibal was at this time in tlie 2fitli 
year of his age. In two campaigns he 
subdued all the coiintrv 8. of the li»crus, 
with the exception of the weaithy tow-n 
of Saguntum. In the spring of 219 ho 
proceeded to lay siege to Saguntum, 
which h(‘ took after a desperate resist- 
ance, which lasted nearly eight months. 
Saguntum lay S. of the Iberus, and 
was therchirc not included under the 
rotoction of the treaty which had 
ceu made between Hasdrubal and the 
Romans; but as it had concluded an 
alliance with the Romans, the hitter 
regarded Its attack as a violation of the 
treaty between the two nations. On tho 
fall of Saguntum, tho Roriiaus demanded 
tho surrender of Hannibal; when this 
demand was refused, war was declared; 
and thus began the second Punic VV'ar. 
In the spring of 21 8 Hannibal quitted his 
winter quarters at New Carthage and 
commenced his march for Italy, across the 
Pyrenees, and tli rough (rani to tho foot 
of tho Alps. Ho crossed tho Alps at a 
pr)lnt wliich it is not now possible to 
determine. Upon reaching the N. of 
Italy ho cncoimtored tho Konian army 
unfler the comlnanrt of the consul 1\ 
8eipio. He defeated the latter, first on 
the river Ticinus, and secondly In a more 
decisive engagement upon the Trebia. 
After passing the winter in tho N. of Italy 
among the Gaulish tribes, he mai*clied 
early in 217 into Ktruria tlirough the 
marshes on the banks of tlic Arno. In 
struggling through those marshes, Jiis 
army suh’ered severely, and ho himself 
lost the siglit of one eyo by an utta<*.k of 
ophthalmia. Tho eoiisnl PlmTiinlus 
hastened to meet him. and a battle was 
fought on tho lake Trusimenus, in which 
the Roman army was dcistroyod, and tho 
consul hinisidf was sluiu. The Komans 
had collected a frc'sh army, and placed it 
under tlie command of the dictator 
Fabiiis Maximus, who avoided a general 
action, and only attempted to harass the 
Carthaginian army. Meanwhile the 
Romans had made preparations for the 
campaign of the following year (21(1). 
The two neW (sonsnls. L. Aemillus Paulus 
and C. Tcrontius Varro, marched into 
Apulia, at tho bead of an army of little 
less than 00,000 men. To this mighty 
host Hannibal gaye battle in tho plains 
on the right bank of the Aufldus, just 


below the town of Cannae. The Roman 
army was again annihilated. This 
victory was followed by the revolt from 
Romo of most of tho nations In the 8. of 
Italy. Hannibal established his army in 
winter quarters In Capua, which had 
espoused his side. Capua was celebrated 
for its wealth and luxury, and the ener- 
vating effect which these produced upon 
the army of Hannibal bot'ame a favourite 
theme of rhetorical exaggeration in later 
age,s. Tho cxiierimont of what he could 
effect with his single army liad now been 
fully tried, a* 2 id, notwithstanding all his 
victories, it had failed ; for Home was still 
unsubdued. From this time the Romans 
in great measure changed their plan of 
operations, and. Instead of opposing to 
Hannibal one great army In the field, 
they hemmed in his movements on all 
sides. In tho subseiiueuL eainpalgns, 
Hannibal gained several victories; but ins 
forces gradually became more and more 
weakened : and his only object uow' was to 
maintain his ground in the 8. until his 
brother Hasdrubal sliould appear in tlie 
N. of Italy, an evi'iit to wdiieh he had long 
looked forw'ard with anxious expi ctatioii. 
In 207 Hasdrubal (r/.r.) at length crossed 
the Alps, and descended into Ital> ; but 
he w’UH defeated and slam on tho M(*tau- 
rus. Tlie defeat and dcatli of l-Iasdruiial 
w’ua decisive of the fate of the war m 
Italy. From this time Hannibal aban- 
doned all thoughts of ottensn e opiTations, 
and colJoeted together his forces witliiii 
tlie peninsula of Hruttmin. In tlie fast- 
nesses of that wild and moiinlalnouH 
rt'gion ho maintained his ground tor 
nearly four yeai^ (207 208). He erossi'd 
over to Africa tow^arils the cud of 208 
in order to oppose I'. Scipio. In the 
following year (202) tlie decisive battle 
was fought near Zaiiia. Hannibal was 
eomplotcly defeated wltli great loss. All 
hopes of j'l'Histaneo were now at an end. 
Tlie treaty hetw’oen Itomo ami Carthage 
was not finally concluded until the next 
year (201). By this treaty liannihal 
saw the ob ject of his whole life frustrated. 
Sonic years aftciwards he was compelled, 
by the jealousy of the Komans, and by tho 
enmity of a powerful parL> aX Cartliagc. 
to flee troni Ins native city. He took 
refuge at the eourt of Antioelius III, 
king of Syria, who was at this time (198) 
on the evo of war witli Rome. On tho 
defeat of Antioelius (190), tlie surrender 
of Hannibal w'^as one of the conditions of 
the T>enco granted to the king. Hanni bal . 
however, foresaw Ids danger, and fled to 
Ihaisias, king of Bithyiiia. The Homans 
could not lie at ease so long as ho lived; 
and T. Quiutins Flaminiuiis was at length 
disiiatehod to tlio eourt of Ihnisias to 
demand the surrender of tho fugitive. 
The Hithyulan king was unable to resist; 
and Hannibal, pci’cciving that flight was 
impossible, took poison, to avoid falling 
into the liands of his euemips. about the 
year 183. In comparing Hannibal with 
other great leaders of antiquity, we must 
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bear in mind the clrcumstanceB In which 
he was placed. Feebly and ^rudKinprly 
supported by the goveriiiDent at home, 
he stood alone, at the hoatl of an army 
composed of mcrcoTiaricB of many 
nations. Yet not only did he retain the 
attachment of these men, unshaken by 
any chanjfo of fortune, for a period of 
more than fifteen years, but he trained 
up army after army; and lontr after tlio 
veterans that had followed him over tlie 
Alps had dwindled to an inconsiderable 
reiimaut, his new levies were still as 
invincible as their preck^ces&ors. Sre 
G. do Sanctis, dci Jiomani, vol. iii, 

pts. 1 and 2 (191fJ 17); F. Groaf?, llan- 
inbaJ als Politiker (192‘J). 

Hanno, a name common amonj? the 
Carthatrinions, The chief persons of this 
name were 1. Snrnamctl the Grt'at, 
apparently for his success in Africa, 
thoiij?h w(^ have no dctciils of his achieve- 
ments. He was the leader of tho aristo- 
cratic party, and, ns such, the chief 
adversary of Harnllcar llarca and his 
family. For thirty-five years (i.c. from 
the hindirifr o* Ihirca in Sfiain till Hanm- 
hal's rcLuiii iroui n' lj) llama ts repre- 
sented as thwartha? tlio ineaaurcs of that 
ahlc and powerful family, and takiiii' the 
lead in oiiposition to tho war with Rome. 
2. A ( -arthnginian navijyator, of um’crtain 
dal-e, under whoso iinme w'O posM(‘Hs a 
J‘crif)U(s, originally written in tho Punic 
language, and afterwf- rds translated into 
(Jreek. it contains an account of a 
Mivatic undertaken heyond the J'lllars of 
llercuh's, in order to found Llhyphoe- 
nieinn towois. 

Harmodlus and Aristdgiton, two noble 
Atlauiiaris. inurdi'riTS of Hipparchus, 
brother of the tyrant llippias, in 51 I n.c. 
Arist.ogiton w^as strongly attach<*d to 
Harmodhis, w’ho returned liis alTeetion 
witli ef|ual warmth. Hipparchus en- 
deavoured to witlidraw' the youth’s love 
to himself, and. I.ullag In this, resolved 
to avenge the slight hy jmttlng mam him 
a public insult. Accordingly, lie took 
care tliat tlie si.ster of llarmodins should 
ho summoned to hear one of tho sacred 
baskets in some religious iirooe.ssion, and 
wJieu she presented herself for the pur- 
pose, he caused her to he dismissed and 
declared unworthy of the honour. This 
Insult determined the two fneiids to slay 
both Hipparchus and his hriither Hippias 
as wi'll. They communleated their plot 
to a few friends, and selected tor tludr 
enUTprise the day of Iho festival of the 
great Panathennea, tho only day on 
which tliey could appear in arms with- 
out exciting suspicion. Wlieo the time 
arrived, the two conspirators observed 
one of their aceomiilices in conversation 
with HIpplas. Believing, therefore, that 
they were betrayed, they skwv Hip- 
parchus. Ilaniiodiiis was immediately 
cut down by the guards. Arlstogiton 
escaped, but was afterwards taken, and 
died by torture; but ho died without 
revealing any of the names of the con- 


spirators. Four years after this HIpplas 
was expelled, and thenceforth Har- 
modlus and Aristoglton obtained among 
the Athenians of all succeeding genera- 
tions tho character of patriots, ilellvcrers, 
and martyrs. To be born of their blood 
was esteemed among Die liighest of 
honours, and their descendants enjoyed 
nil immunity from public burdens. 

Harm6nla, daughter of Ares and 
Aphrodite, given by Zeus to Cadmus 
(q.v.) as Ins wife. 

Harpagus, a noble ^Tcdian, who is said 
to have preserved the infant Cyrus. He 
wais nfterw'tirds one of the generals of 
Cyrus. 

Harp&his, a Macedonian, apriointed by 
Alexander tlie (ireat siijieriiiteiidenl of 
the royal treasury, with tho adininistra- 
tioii of tlu' satrapj’^ of Bab 5^011. Having 
einlM‘/.y.led largo sums ho crossed over to 
Greece m ;i2r> n.c., and bribed the lending 
men at Athens (including, it was alleged, 
l)eiiiosthoiu‘s) to suiipnrt him against 
Alexander and his viciM'egeiit, Antijiater. 
He then Hod to Crete w’here he was mur- 
dered (:i2:i). 

HarpalJ'ce, daughter of Harpalvcus, a 
Thraeinii king, brought up hy her father 
us ii warrior. Afler Ins death she beeamo 
a brigaml, hut liavmg been executed on 
that ai*eomit, he? tomb boeaiiie the 
eentr(‘ of a cult. 

Harpderatos. Sec IToruh. 

Harpdcratlon, Greek lexicographer, fl. 
at Alexandria, possibly second ^•(‘ntu^y 
A. I). He wrote a Lej'icon of the. Tin 
Uriffors which is extant. 

Harpylao, the Harpies, that is, tho 
‘Robbers,’ described by Homer as caiTy- 
ing off xa‘rKon8, who had utterly disap- 
peared. Thus they are said to have 
i-arried off the daughters of Paudareos, 
w Inch is represented on one of the Lyciau 
monuments, now in the British Museum. 
Hesiod represents them a-, fair-locked 
and winL,. . maidens; but mhsequent 
AM'iters describe them a. disgusting 
luoiistcrs, being birds with i' e heads of 
maidens, with long claws and Avith faces 
palo with hunger. They were sent by the 
gods to torment the blind Phineus. {Sec 
PiiiNKUB, 2.) Virgil places them in tho 
islands called Strophadcs, in the Ionian 
Sea. 

Hasdrubal, a Carthaginian name, 
probaldv signifying one Avbosc help is 
Baal. The chief persons of this name 
are: 1. The son-in-law' of Hamilear 
Barca, on whose death, in ‘^29 n.c'., he 
siieci'oded to tho command in J^pain. 
He huiuded New Carthage, and (ioneluded 
with the Romans the cidelirated treaty 
Avhieh fixed the Thorns a the boundary 
betw'een the Carthaginian and Roman 
dominions. He Avas assassinated by a 
slave, wdiose master he had put to death 
(221), and v as succeeded in the emnmand 
by Hanni. ’ {q.v.). 2. Son of Hamilonr 

Barca, and brother of Hannibal. When 
Hannibal set out for Italy (218), Htt.sdru- 
bal was left In the command in Spain, 
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and there fought for some years against 
the two Sclplos. In 207 ho crossed the 
> Alps and marched Into Italy, In order to 
assist Hannibal; but he was defeated on 
the Metaurus, by the consuls C. Claudius 
Nero and M. Llvius Salinator, his army 
was destroyed, and he himself fell in the 
battle. His head was cut olf and thrown 
Into Hannibal's camp. 3. Son of Cisco, 
one of the Carthaginian generals In Spain 
during the second Punic War, who must 
be distinguished from the brother of 
Hanniital. 

HSbS, called Juventos by the Homans, 
the goddess of youth, was a daughter of 
Zeus and of Hera. She waited upon the 
ods, and filled their cups with nectar, 
efore Ganymedes obtained this office. 
She married Hercules after he was 
received among the gods, and boro to him 
two sons. Later traditions represent 
her as a divinity who had it in her power 
to make aged persons young again. At 
Home there were several tom pies of 
Ju vent as. 

Hebrus (Marltza), chief river in Thrace. 
On Its hanks Orpheus was torn to picfcs 
by the Thracian women; and it is fre- 
quently mentioned in connection with the 
worship of Dionysus. 

Hfic&lS, a poor old woman, who hos- 
pitably received Theseua, when lie had 
gone out to liunt tlie Marathoiiian bull. 

Hdcataeus of IVIiletua, early Greek 
historian and geographer. In 500 b.c. 
he endeavoured to dissuade his country- 
men from revolting against the I’ersians. 
Previous to this ha had visited Egypt 
and many other countries. Fragments 
of his works remain. 

Hdc&t§, a mysterious divinity, probably 
an earth goddess, commonly repre.sentod 
as a daughter of Bersaeus or Perses, and 
"heiKic called Perseis. Her beneficent 
powers w^ere wide, including, e.g., atliletlcs 
and farming; but she was associated 
particularly with night, the world of 
ghosts, and magic. She was supposed to 
send at night demons and phantoms from 
the lower world. She taught sorcery and 
witchcraft, and dwelt at places where two 
roads crossed, on tombs, and near the 
blood of murdered persons. She herself 
wandered about with the souls of the 
dead, and her approach was announced 
by the whining and howling of dogs. At 
Athens, at the close of every month, 
dishes with food were set out for her a t the 
points where two roads crossed; and this 
food was consumed by poor ptiople. 
The sacrifices offered to her consisted of 
dogs, honey, and black female lambs. 
See L. R. Famell, Culls of the Greek 
States, vol. li, pp. 516 fl. 

Hecatomb (Greek) » sacrifice of a 
hundred oxc'S. 

Hdc&tompj^loB, city in Parthia, on- ! 
larged by Seleucus, and afterwards the . 
residence of the Parthian kings. 

Hector, hero of the Trojans in their war 
with the Greeks, was the eldest son of l 
Priam and Hecuba, the husband of 


Andromache, and father of Soaniandrius. 
He fought with the bravest of the Greeks, 
and at length slow Patroclus, the friend of 
Achilles. The death of his friend roused 
AcliUlos to the fight. The other Trojans 
fled before him Into the city. Hector 
alone remained without the walls, though 
his parents Implored him to return; but 
when he saw Achilles, his heart failed 
him, and he took to flight. Tiirice did 
ho race round the city, pursued by the 
sw’ift-footed AchiUes. uud then fell 
pierced by Achilles* RT>t?ar. {See 
AcHiiJiES.) At the command of Zoiis, 
Achilles surrendered the body to the 
prayers of Priam, who buried it at Troy 
with great pomp. Hector is one of the 
noblest conceptions of tiie po(jt of the 
Iliad. He has a presentiment of tlio fall 
of his country, but ho perseveres m his 
heroic rc.sistiJiifO. 

Hficuba and HfiefibS, daughter of 
Dymas in Phrygia, or of Gisseus, king of 
Thrace. Slie was the wife of Priam, king 
of Troy, to whom she bore Hector, Paris, 
and many other chlldron. After the fall 
of Troy, she was carried away as a slave 
by the Greeks. On the coast of Tbi-ace 
she avenged her son Polydorus (q.v.). 
She was niotamorphosed into a dog, and 
leapt into the sea at a plaee called 
Cynossema, or ‘tho tomb of tho dog.* 
See the Tfecuha of Eurijiides. 

HegSsIas, of Magnesia, one of the 
biographers of Alexander tl\o Great, and 
a representative of the Aslatie school of 
oratory. Ho affected a jerky style 
which was parodied by Cicero. 

H6g§smus, of Pergamum, tho im- 
mediate Tiredccesciror of Carnendes m tho 
chair of the Academy, ft, c. 18.5 B.c. 

HSgesippus, Athenian orator, and a 
contemporary of Demosthenes, to whoso 
political party ho belonged. 

H51$na and H515ne, in classie.'il myth- 
ology daughter of Zeus and Jicda, and 
sister of Castor and Pollux (tlie Dioscuri), 
yho was of sm-passing beauty. In her 
youth she was carried off by Tliescus and 
JMrithous to Attica. When Theseus was 
absent in Hades, Castor and Pollux under- 
took an expedition to Attica, to liberate 
their sister. Athens was taken, Helen 
delivered, and Aetiira, tho mother of 
Theseus, made prisoner, and carried os a 
slave of Helen, to Sparta. On licr return 
home, she was sought in marriage by the 
noblest chiefs from all parts of Greece. 
She chose Menolaus for her husband, and 
became by him tho mother of Ileituione. 
She w’as siibscquently seduced by I’aris 
and carried off to Troy. The Greek 
chiefs wlxo had been her suitors, resolved 
to revenge her abduction, and accordingly 
sailed against Troy. Hence arose the 
celebrated Trojan War, which lasted ten 
years. After the death of Paris she 
married his brother Delphobus. On the 
capture of Troy, which she is said to have 
favoured, she betrayed Deiphobus to the 
Greeks, and became reconciled to Mene- 
laus, whom she accompanied to Sparta. 
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Here she lived with him for some years in 
peace and happiness. The accounts of 
Helen's death dlft'er. According to the 
prophecy of Proteus in ttie Odyftar}/, 
Menelaus and Helen were not to die, but 
the gods were to conduct them to 
IClysium. Otliers relate tliat she and 
Menelaus wore buried at Tliorajme in 
Laconia. Others, again, relate that after 
the death of Menelaus she was driven out 
of Peloponnesus by the sons of the latter, 
and fled to Rhodes, where she was tied 
to a tree and straivplcd by Polyxo: tlui 
Rhodians exi)iated the cnino by dedi- 
cating a temple to her under the name of 
Helena Doiidritis. Aeconling to another 
tradition she married Achilles m theisland 
of Leuce, and bore him a son, lOuphonon. 
It may, however, i)c taken as certain that 
Helen was originally, in prc-hellem<i 
religion, a fertility goddess, possibly of 
Laconia. Thus, even in the Odynsey, 
where she has a purely human status, 
marriage with her is stated to he Mene- 
laus’ title to a place in Elysium. 

Hfildna, Flavla Julia, mother of Con- 
etantluo thr Svl ,vas a Ciiristian, and is 
said to liave discovered at Jernhalern the 
eepulcliro of our liord, together with the 
wood of the true cross. 

H£16nus, son of Priam and Hecuba, 
celebrated for his prophetic powers. He 
deserted his country men and joined the 
Greeks. According to some ho did this 
of his own free will: according to others, 
ho was ensnared by Ulysses, \\dio was 
anxious to oldain his jiropliccy rcsia'otmg 
tlio fall of Troy. Others, ogam, relate 
that, on the death of I’aris, Ilolenns and 
Deipholms contended for the pohsessioii 
of Helena, and that ITelenus, being con- 
quered, flc«l to Mt. Ida, wdicre ho was 
taken lu’isoner by the Greeks. After the 
fall of Troy, he foil to tiie share of Pyrrhus. 
He forct^dd to Pyrrlms the Hutleriugs 
whicli awaited the (iri eks who returned 
homo bv sea, and prevailed upon liim to 
return by land to ]<]pirus. After the 
death of I’yrrlius he received a portion of 
that country^, and married Andromache. 
When Aeneas In his w’andcrings arrived In 
Epirus, ho w'as hospitably received by 
Hclonus. See Viigil, Ac,n. lii. 294 ff. 

H6ll&dae and Hell&des, tho sons and 
daugliters of Hellos (tho Sun). Tlio 
name Heliades is given especially to tho 
daughters of Helios and Clymeuc, and 
the sisters of Phaethon (q.u.). 

Hdllast, imdcr the constitution of 
Solon an Athenian court of apiieal; but 
later another name for a dicast (q.r.). 

HMlce, daughter of Lycaon, beloved by 
Zeus. Ilera, out of jealousy, mctnjnor- 
phosed her into a she-bear, whereiipon 
Zeus placed her among tho stars, under 
tho name of tho Great Bear. 

HMlodn, range of mountains in Bocotia 
rifling to about 6,000 feet, between tho 
lake Copals and tho Corinthian Gulf, 
covered with snow the greater part of the 
Tear, sacred to Apollo and tho Muses; 
tho latter are hence called Hellcouiades 


and Hellconides. Here sprung the cele- 
brated fountains of the Muses, Aganippe 
(q.v.) and Hlppocreno (q.v.). 

Hfilldddrus, Greek writer of romance, 
ft, third <;eutury b.c. He later became 
a Christian and bishop of Tricca. His 
Aethiopica is still extant: there Is an Eng. 
translation by T. Underdowno (1587). 

Hell6gabaius. See Ei-agahalus. 

HelIop61is (‘City of tho Sun’). 1. 
(TTob. liaalath: Baalbek), city of Syria, 
seat of the worship of Baal, one of wliose 
symihols was tho Sun. Ilciice tho Greek 
name of the city. It was situated in tho 
middle of (Joele-Syria, at the W. foot of 
Anti-Jiihaims, and was of commercial 
iuiportauco, being on tho direct road from 
Egypt and the Red Sea, and also from 
Ty-re to Syria. Asia Minor, and Europe. 
Its ruins, which arc very' extensive and 
luagmtleent, are of tho Roman period. 
2. (O.T. G/ri, city of Lower Egypt, scat 
of the Egyptian worship of tho Sun. 

Hollos, cnlhid Sol by the Romans, god 
of Ibo sun. Ho WHS tlio son of Hyperion 
«mi Tlioa, and a brother of Siuene (the 
Moon) and Eos (Dawn). Homer des- 
cribes Helios as rising m tho east from 
Oceanus, traversing tho heaven, and 
dcscemiing ui tho evening into the dark- 
ness of tho west and Uceaims. Later 
T)oets cmbelliBhod this simple notion. 
They tell of a moguifieeut jialaco of 
Hellos In tho oast, from wdiich he starts 
in the moniiug in a chariot drown by four 
horses. Tb y also assign him a second 
T>alaco in tho we^t, ami describe his 
hor-os as feeding uimn herbs growing in 
tho Islands of tho Blessed. Helios is dcs- 
onl)cd as tho god who sees and hears 
e.verv tiling. Tho island of Thrlnacia 
(Sicily) was sacred to Hellos, and there 
ho liad flocks of sheep and oxen, whicli 
were tended by his daughters Phaetusa 
and Lampetia. Ho was worshipped in 
many parts of Greece, and especially in 
the isluna ol Rhodes, whor the famous 
oolobsus was a reproscutatic . of the god. 
Tho sacrifleos offered to him ionsisted of 
white rams, bears, bulls, goats, lambs, 
and especially’- white horses, and honey. 
Among the animals sai-xod to him, the 
cock is especially mentioned. 

Hellas, Hellenes. See Graecia. 

Helle, daughter of Athamas and 
Ncphole, and sister of JMirixus {q.v.), 
Tho Hellespont was named after her. 

Hell§n, son of Deucalion and PyiTba, 
and futbei' of Aeolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. 
Ho was king of Phthia in Thessaly. Ho 
was tJio mythical ancestor of all tho 
llellenes. 

Hellespontus (Straits of the Dar- 
danelles), narrow struit connecting tho 
ITopontls (Sea of Marmora) wuth tho 
Aegaean Sea. Tho length of the strait is 
about 50 miles, and the width varies from 
6 miles h ^ he upper end tf) 2 at tho lower, 
and in soiue places It Is only 1 mile wide, 
or even less. Tho narrowest part Is 
between the ancient cities of Sestus 
(q.v.) and Abydos (q.v.), where the legend 
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related that Lcander swam across to visit 
Hero and where Xerxes constructed his 
bridge of boats, 480 b.c. The name of the 
Hellespont (‘Sea of Helle’) was derived 
from tlie story of Hello’s being drowned 
in it. The Hellespont was the boundary 
of Europe and Asia. 

Helots, the original inhabitants of 
Laconia, who lost their Indepeudeuco at 
the Dorian conquest, and were made 
serfs bj’^ the ypartans. They amounted 
to half tlie Spartan population. 

Helvetli, a Celtic peojde, who dwelt 
between Mt. Jurassus {Jura), the Jjaeua 
Lemanmis {Lake of (Jcntvi'a), the IthAno, 
and the Rhine as far as the Jiaciis 
Rrigantinns {Lake of Consiancr). Their 
country, called Ager Helvotiorum (but 
never Helvetia), thus corresponded to the 
W. part of Switzerland. In 107 n.o. the 
Tigurhil, a tribe of the Ilclvetil, defeated 
and killed the Roman consid L. Cassius 
Longinus, on the lake of Ceneva, while 
another division of the Helvetii accom- 
l)ariicd the Clmbri and Toutoiies m their 
invasion of Gaul. Subsequently the 
llelv(dii invaded Italy along with the 
Cimbn; and returned homo in safety, 
after the dfjfoQt of the Cimbri by Manus 
and Cutulus in 101. About 40 ycora 
afterwards, they resolved, upon the 
atlvice of Orgetorix, one of their chiefs, to 
migrate and seek a new home in the more 
fertile plains of (iaul. In ,'>8 they en- 
deavoured to carry their ])Iun into exe- 
cution, b\it tliey wore defeated by (Vwwir, 
and driven back into their own territories. 
Tiic Romans now i)Ja[it<‘d colonies and 
built fortresses in their country, and the 
Helvetii gradually adopted the customs 
and language of their conquerors. 

Helvla, mother of the philosopher 
Seneca. , 

Helvidius Priscus. See Rniscus. 

Henna. See Enna. 

Hfiphaestlon: 1. A Macedonian, cele- 
brated as the friend of Alexander tlic 
Great. He d. at Eeliatana, 324 b.c., to 
the great grief of Alexander. 2. A 
writer on prosody, in the second century 
A.P. 

Hfiphaesius, with whom the Romans 
Identified their god Vnleanus (q.a.), the 
god of fire. J le was, according to Homer, 
the son of Zeus and of Hera. Later 
traditions state that he had no father, 
and that Hera gave birth to him inde- 
pendent of Zeus, as she was iealous of 
Zeus having given birth to Athena inde- 
pendent of hcM*. He was born lame and 
weak, and was In consequence so iniudi 
disliked by his mother, that she threw 
him down from Olympus. The marine 
divinities, Thetis and Eiirynome, received 
him, and he dwelt with them for nine 
years. Ho afterwards returned to Olym- 
pus, and he appears in Homer as the 
great artist of the gods of Olympus. He 
always showed his mother respect and 
kindness; and on one occasion took her 

S ort, when she was quarrelling with 
ieuB, which so much enraged the father of 


the gods that he seized Hephaestus by 
the leg and hurled him down from heaven. 
Hephaestus was a whole day falling, but 
In the evening ho alighted in the island of 
Lemnos, whore ho was kindly received 
by the Sliitians. Later writers describe 
his lameness as the consequence of this 
fall, while Homer makes him lame from 
his birth. He again returned to Olympus, 
and subsoil iicntly acted the i)art of 
mediator bt3tweeii his parents. Hephae- 
stus appears to have been an Asiatic god 
of volcanic fire ; but as fire is indispensable 
in w'orking metals, ho W'bs aftcrw'ards 
regarded as a smith. His palace in 
Olympus contained his w'orksbop, with 
the anvil and twenty bellows, which 
worked spontaneously at his bidding. 
All the palaces in Olympus were his 
workmanship. He mndc the armour of 
Achilles: the fatal neeklac-e of Harmonla; 
tho lirc-brcathing bulls of Aeetes, king of 
Cohdils, etc. In later accounts, tho 
Cyclopes are his workmen, and his work- 
shop is no longer in Olympus, but In some 
volcanic island. In the Iliad, the wife of 
Ilcphat'stus id Cliaris; in Hesiod, Aghiia, 
the youngest of the Clia rites; but in the 
Odijsseu, as well as in later accounts, 
Apliroditc apiiears as his wife. The 
favourite abode of Hephaestus on earth 
was the island of Lemnos; but otlier 
volcanic islands nlso, such as LIpnra, 
Hicra, Imbros, and Sicily, arc called his 
abodes or workshops. The Greeks fre- 
quently placed small dwarf-liko statues 
of the god near the hearth. During the 
best period of Grecian art, ho was rejjro- 
sented as a vigorous man with a beard, 
and is characterized by his hammer or 
some other instrument, his oval cap, and 
tho chiton, which leaves tho right 
.shoulder and arm uncovered. His 
temple at Athens is described by Pau- 
saiilas (ed. Frazer, vol. ii, pp. L3f) IT.). 

H6ra. In classical tiities tlio predomin- 
ant feature of this groat goddess was her 
patronage of marriage and female life. 
She w'as the chief pre-hcllenie deity of 
Argos, and Professor W. K. C. Guthrie 
suggests Hint she may originally have 
been worshipped as the embodiment of 
tbo fruitful earth {The Greeks and their 
Gods, pp. 00 IT. ). In m v thology she is tho 
daughter of Cronos and Rhea, and sister 
and wife of Zeus to wdioni she bore Ares, 
Hephaestus, and Hebe. It was natural, 
as Professor H. .1. Rose points out, that 
tho Greeks should eventually yield to so 
powerful a goddess the honour of bobig 
wife to their owm chief god. The 
character of Hera is described by Homer 
as jealous and quarrelsome; the many 
stories which illustrate this unlovable 
quality may reflect an early conflict 
b(*tweon her aueieut worship and that of 
the newcomer, Zeus. She was wor- 
shipped especially at Argos whore stood 
her temple, the Heraeuin, which has 
been excavated. But in addition to this 
famous sanctuary her cult was followed 
in Samos, and olsowhoro throughout the 
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Greek world. In art the Ideal type of 
the goddess was found In the statue by 
Polyclitus In the Heraoiim at Argos. 
{See Fig. 9.) 

H5racl9a. that is, tho city of Heracles, 
was the name of several c.itics. I. 7a 
Europe. 1. In liucania, on the river 
Siris, founded by the Tarentirics. 2. In 
Acnrnania, on the Aml)racian (Julf. 
3. Tlie later name of Perinthiis (g.r.) in 
Thrace. 4. H. LYxrKSTiH, also called 
I’elagonia, in Macedonia, W. of the 
Erigon, the capital of ono of tho four 
districts into which Miccdonia was 
divided by the Itoinans. 4. II. Mivoa, 
on the S. coast of Sicily, at tlie month of 
tho Halyous (Thtfani), between Agngeii' 
tuin and ricliiuis. Traditionally it was 
founded by Minos, and it may liavc been 
an ancient colony of the Cretans. It was 
colonized by tlie inhabitants of Selirius, 
and its original name was Minoa, which it 
continued to hear till c. .')(!() n.c., w hen the 
town w'as taken by tho Ijaccdacmonians, 
under Eurvleon, who changed its name 
into that of Heraclea. It tell at an early 
period into t’ic hands of the Cartha- 
ginians, niui reiiiii'iM d in their l ow^er till 
the (‘onqiK'st of Sieily by Uio Romans. 
(). 11. iSjMKA, in Macedonia, a town of 
tile iSinti, on the left bank of the Stry- 
mon, founded by Amyntus, brother of 
Philip. 7. 11. TKAcniNiAE, in Thessaly. 
{See Tiiaohis.) 11. in J. II. 

PovTiCA, a city on tiio S. shore of the 
Pontus Euxiniis, on tbccoastof liithynia, 
founded c. .'idd n.c. by colonists from 
Alegara and from Tanagrn, in Jtoeotia. 
2. li. AT» Imtmi'M, a town of Ionia, S.E. 
of Miletus, at the foot of Mt. liatniiis, and 
upon tlio Sinus Lntrniens; formerly called 
Ijatmiis. Near it v\as a erne, vyitli the 
tomb of Kndyinion. There are iiiagnl- 
llcent remains of tho city walls dating 
from c. 30U n.r. 

HSraclos, called by the Romans Her- 
cules, a Creek liero. later w^orshipped 
ns a god. It Is now commonly supposed 
that lie w^as originally an historical figure, 
perii.'ips a lord of Tiryns. whoso military 
prowesd led to the Ilomcrie legend of his 
having met and corKiuerefl Death: and 


that in consefinenee there grew around 
him the stories of tlie ‘Twelve Labours’ 
and other legends arising from tlie idaims 
of various city states. In classical 
mythology Heracles was tlie son of Zeus 
by Alcnume (q.v.), tho wdfe of Amxdii- 
tryon, of Thebes in Rocotia. On the day 
on wbieb Herneles was to lie born, Zeus 
boasted of becoraiug the father of a hero 
destined to rule over the race of Perseus, 
wlio was the grandfather liotl of Amphi- 
tryon and of Aleincne. Hera prevailed 
iilion him to swear that the descendant 
of Perseus, born that day. should bi* the 
ruler. Thereupon she liastcned to Argos, 
and there caused the wife of Sthenolus, 
the son of Perseus, to give birth to 
Eurystheus: whereas she delayed the 
birth of lleraeles, and thus robbed him of 
tho empire which Zeus had destined for 


him. Zeus wns enraged, but could not 
violate his oath. Aleinene brought Into 
the world two boys, Heracles, the son of 
Zeus, and Iphieles, the son of Amphi- 
tryon, who was one night younger than 
Heracles. As he lay In his cradle, Hera 
sent two serpents to destroy him, but the 
infant hero strangled them with his own 
hamls. As lie grew up, lie w^as instructed 
by Arri})liitryon in driving tbo chariot, by 
AutolyeiiH In wrestling, by Eurytus in 
archery, by Castor in lighting in heavy 
armour, and liy Linns in singing and 
pla\ ing the lyre. Linus w^as killed by his 
pupil w’lth tho lyre, because lie had 
censured him; and Amphitr>on, to 
jirevent siiiiilar oeeiirronees, sent linn to 
feed ins cattle. In this manner he spent 
Ills life till his elghU'ciith year. Ills first 
great adve^ntnro happened while ho was 
w'atc;hing the oxen of Amphitryon. A 
lion, which liaiinted Mt. (htliaeron, made 
havoc among the tloeks of Ampliitrjnm 
and Thespius. king of Theapiiie. Herneles 
promised to deliver tho eoniitry of tho 
monster; and Thespiiis, who had fiftv 
ibiiighters. rew’ardcd Heraek'S by making 
him ins giicst. so long ns the ehnse liisteij, 
nnd bv giving up his daughters to liiin. 
Horaeles slew tho bon, and lieneeforth 
w'orc its skin ns his ordinary garment, and 
its month and head as his helmet. Others 
related that the lion’s skin of HtTucles 
was taken from the Nemean lion. Ho 
next defeated and killed Firgiiiiis, king of 
Orchomeniis. to w hom the TJiebans used 
to pay triiiute. In this battle Ainplii- 
tr\’on lost his life; but Croon rewarded 
Heracles with the hand of his daughter, 
Megura, by whom ho became tho father 
of several ehiklren. Tlio gods made him 
presents of arms, and ho earried a huge 
elul), wdiieh ho hud cut for himself In the 
neighbourhood of Nemea. Soon after- 
wards Herneles w’as driven mad by Hera, 
and in this state ho killed his own 
children 1 \ Alegara and two if Iphieles. 
In his grief he Bentenced bln • If to exile, 
and w'ent to Thespius, who p- rifled him. 
He th(‘ii consulted the oracle of lielphi 
n.s to Avhere he should settle. The 
Pvthia first ealleel him bv the name of 
Heracles — for Intherto his name had iieen 
Alcides or Alcaeus — and ordered him to 
live at Tiryns, and to serve thirysLliens 
for the space of twelvi* > enrs. after wdiich 
he should become immortal. Heracles 
accordingly went to ’J'iryns. The ae- 
eoimts of the twelve labours w’liieh 
Heracles performed at the bidding of 
Eurystheus are found only in the later 
writers. Tlie only ono of tlie twelve 
labours mentioned by Homer is his 
descent into tho lower world to carry off 
Cerberus. We nlRO And in Homer the 
fight of Herack'B with n sea-monster; his 
expedition to Troy to fetch tlio iiorses 
which La medon had refused him; and 
his war ilnst the Pylians, when he 
destroyed the whole family of their king 
Neleus, with the exception of Neiitor. 
The twelve labours are usually arranged 
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In the following order: 1. The fight with 
the Nemean lion. The valley of Nomea, 
between Cleonae and Phliiis, waa in- 
habited 1^ a monstroiiH lion, the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echitlnn. Enrys- 
theuB ordered Heracles to bring him the 
skin of this monster. After using in vain 
his club and arrows against the lion, ho 
strangled tho auiiual with hla own hands. 
2. Fight against the Lerncan hydra. 
This monster, like the lion, was the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidna, and waa 
brought up by Hera. It ravaged the 
country ot Lerna, near Argos, and dwelt 
in a swninp near tho well of Amymono. 
It had nine heads, of >vhlch tho middle 
ono was immortal. Heracles struck off 
its heads with his club ; but in the place of 
tho head ho cut off, two now ones grew 
forth each time. However, with the 
asHLstance of his faithful servant lolaus, 
ho burned away the heads of tho hydra, 
and buried tho ninth, or immortal ono, 
under a rock. Having thus conquered 
the monster, he poisoned his arrows with 
its bile, wlienco the wounds inflicted by 
them became Incurable. 3. Capture of 
the Arcadian stag. This animal had 
golden antlers and brazen feet. Heracles 
was ordered to bring the animal alive to 
Eurysthens. He pursued it in vain for a 
year; at length he wounded it with an 
arrow, caught it, and carried it away on 
his shoulders. 4. Destruction of the 
Erymanihian boar. This animal, which 
Heracles was also ordered to bring alive 
to Eurystheus, had descended from Mt. 
Erymanthus into Psophis. Heracles 
chased it through the deep snow, and 
having thus worn It out, ho caught it in a 
net, and carried it to Eurystheus. Other 
traditions place the hunt of the Ery- 
montlilan boar in Tljessaly. It must be 
observed that this and tho subsequent 
l&I)ours of Heracles are coimectcd with 
subordinate labours, called Parerga. 
The first of these is tho fight of Heracles 
with the centaurs. In his pursuit of the 
boar he came to tho centnur Pholus, w’ho 
had received from Dionysus a cask of 
excellent wine. Heracles opened it, 
contrary to tho wish of his host, and the 
delicious fragrance attracted the other 
oentam*8, who besieged the grotto of 
Pholus. Heracles drove them aw'ay; 
they fled to the house of Chiron (q.v.); 
and Heracles, eager in his pursuit, killed 
Chiron, his old friend, with one of his 
poisoned arrows. 5. Clexinsing of the 
Btablcs of Augeas. Eurystheus Imposed 
upon Heracles the tasJc of cleansing in one 
day the stalls of Augeas. king of Ells. 
Augeas had a herd of 3,000 oxen, whose 
stalls had not been cleansed for thirty 
years. Heracles, without mentioning 
the command of Eurystheus, went to 
Augeas, and offered to cleanse his stalls 
In one day, if ho would give him the tenth 

g art of his cattle. Augeas agi-eed to the 
srms; and Heracles, after taking 
Phyleiis, the son of Augeas. as his witness, 
turned the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 


through tho stalls, which were thus 
cleansed in a single day. But Augeas, 
who learned that Heracles had under- 
taken the work by the command of Eury- 
stheus, refused to give him the reward. 
His eon Phyleus then bore witness against 
his father, who exiled him from Elis. At 
a later time Heracles invaded Ells, and 
kiUed Augeas and his sons. After this 
he is said to have founded tho Olympic 
games, fi. Destruction of the Stym- 
phalian birds. These voracious birds 
had been brought up by Ares. Tliey had 
brazen claws, wings, and beaks, used their 
feathers as arrows, and ate liuman flesh. 
Tliey dwelt on a lake near ytympluilus m 
Arcadia, from which Heracles was 
ordered by Eurystheus to expel them. 
When Heracles undertook the task, 
Athena provided him with a brazen 
rattle, by the noise of which lie startled 
the birds; and, as they attempted to fly 
awny, ho killed them with his arrows. 
7. Capture of the Cretan bull. The bull 
had been sent out of the sea by Poseidon, 
tha.t Minos might offer it in sacrifice. 
But Minos was so charmed with the 
bcautv of the animal, tliat he kc})t it, and 
sacrificed another in its stead. 1 ’osi idon 
punished Minos by driving the bull mad. 
Ileraclt'S was ordered by Eurystheus to 
catch the hull. He hrouglit Ui(‘ buU 
home on his shoulders; hut he Lhen set the 
animal free again. Tho bull roamed 
through Greece, and at last came to 
Marathon, whore we meet it again in the 
stories of Theseus. 8. Capture of the 
7narcs of the Thracian Diomedrs. Dio- 
medes, king of the Bistoncs in Thrace, 
fed his horses with liuman llesh. Eurys- 
theus ordered Heracles to bring him those 
animals. With a few eonipanions. he 
seized the animals, and conducted them 
to the sea-coast. But hiTc he was over- 
taken by tho Bistoncs. During the fight 
he ontrasted the mares to his friend 
Ahdorus, who was devoured by them. 
Heracles defeated the Bistoncs, killed 
Dlomedes, whoso body ho threw belore 
tho marcs, built the town of Abdcra in 
honour of his unfortunate friend, and 
then returned to Eurystheus with the 
mares, winch had become tamo after 
eating tho flesh of their master. The 
mares were afterwards set free, and 
destroyed on Mt. Olympus by wild 
beasts. 9. Seizure of the girdle of the 
queen of the A7rias:ons. Hippolyte, tho 
queen of the Amazons, possessed a girdle, 
which she had received from Ares. 
Admete, the daughter of Emystheus, 
wished to obtain this girdle; and Heracles 
was therefore sent to fetch it. After 
various adventures in Europe and Asia, 
he at length reached tho country of tho 
Amazons. Hippolyte at first received 
him kindly, and promised him her girdle ; 
but Hera having excited the Amazons 
against him, a contest ensued, in which 
Heracles killed their queen. He then 
took her girdle. On his why homo he 
landed in Troas, where he rescued 
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Heslone from the monster sent against 
her by Poseidon; in return for which 
service her father, Laomedon, promised 
him the horses ho had received from 
Zeus as a compensation for (ianymedes. 
But, as Laomedon did not keep his word, 
Heracles on Icavmg threatened to make 
war against Troy, a threat wliioh he after- 
wards carried into execution. 10. Cap- 
ture of the oxen of Geryoues in Erythia. 
Ucryones, the monster ^vitli three bodies, 
lived ju the fabulous island of Erythia 
(the ‘reddisli’), so called because it lay 
In tho VV., under the ray« of tlic setting 
sun. This island was originally plax.ed 
oil! tho coast ot EiJirus, but was after- 
wards identilled with cither Godes or the 
Balearic Islands. Tho oxen of Gcryoncs 
Avore guardcid by tho giant Eurytiou and 
the tv\o-hcaded dog Orthus; and Heracles 
was commanded by Kurystheiia to fetc-li 
thein. After traversing A'arloiKS coun- 
tries, ho reached at length tho frontiers of 
ijibya and Luropo, wdicro he erected two 
pillars (C^alpo and Abyla.) on tho two sides 
id’ tlio straits of Gibraltar, wliich were 
hence ealb <1 I’l" I'lllai's of Hercules. 
Being anno >'0(1 I)/ Gio heat of tlie sun, 
Heracles shot at Helios (tho tr^un), w'ho so 
much admired his boldness that ho 
prcsenled liiiu with a golden cup or boat, 
in which ho sailcMi to Erjthia. He there 
slew Eurytiori and his dog, as well as 
Gervones, and sailed Avith his booty to 
Tarte‘'sus. where he returned tho golden 
cii|) (boat) to Helios. On lus Avay lioriio 
ho iiassed through (hnil, Italy, lllyricum, 
ami Tbi’ace. Many attempts w'oro made 
to (b'prjvo him ot tho ox<‘n, but ho at 
length bronglit them in safety to Eiirys- 
iJious, who sacrdiced them to Hera. 11. 
Fdrhinu the golden apples of the Ues- 
jicrides. This was particnilarly dirtioult, 
smeo Heracles did not knoAv where to find 
1 J le t n . They Avere tho ap pics which IIo ra 
had received at her Avedding from Ge 
(tho lOiirth). and Avhich sho had entrusted 
to the keeping of tho llesiierides tq.v.) 
and tho dragon J^adoii, on Mt. Atlas, in 
the eonntry of tho Hyperboreans. On 
arriving at IVlt. Atlas, Heracles sent Atlas 
to fetch tho apjiles, and in tho meautlino 
boro tho weight of h(;avcn for him. 
Athis r('turned Avitli tho apples, but 
refused to take tho burden of heaven on 
his shouldors again, llcracles, howGVc;r, 
contrived by a stratagem to get tho 
appl(‘s, and hastened away. On his 
return Eurystheus made him a present 
of tho apples; but Heracles dedicated 
thciu to Athena, who restored them to 
their former pl.'iec;. Some traditions add 
that Heracles killed the dragon Ladon. 
12. Bringing Cerberus froiu the lower 
world. Tins was tlio most difficult of tho 
twolvo hihours of Heracles. Ho des- 
cended into Hades, near Taenarum in 
Laconia, accompanied by Hermes and 
Athena. He delivered Theseus and 
Aflcalaphus, from their torments. He 
obtained permission from Pluto to carry 
^Gerborus to the upper world, provided he 
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|-could accomplish It without force of 
arms. Heracles succeeded in seizing the 
monster and carrying it to tlie upper 
world; and after he had shown it to 
Eurystheus, he carried it back again to 
the lower world. Besides these tAvelvo 
labours, Heracles jierforiiied several 
other ftjats wit] tout being commanded by 
Eurystheus. After Heracles had per- 
formed tlio tw’elvo labours, ho was 
released from tho servitude of Eiirys- 
theus, and returned to Tliobes. Ho there 
gave ISiegara in imirriago to lolaus; and 
he wished to gain in marriage for himself 
lole, the daughter of Eurytus, king of 
OecJiaUa. Eurytus iirornised his dauglitcr 
to the man w'ho should comiuer him 
and his sons lu shooting with the hoAv. 
Heracles defeated thorn, hut Eurytus and 
his sons, with tho exception of Ipliitus, 
refused to give lolo to liim, becauso ho 
had murdered his own children. Shortly 
afterwards he killetl Ids friend Ipliitus, in 
a tit of madness. Though purified from 
his murder, lie was, n(‘vei*tholess, attacked 
by a severe illness. Tho oracle at Delphi 
doclurcd tliat he would be restored to 
health, if ho Avonld servo throe yciars for 
wages, and surrender his earnings to 
Enrvtus. as an atonement for tho murder 
of Iphitiis. Thereupon ho became a 
servant to Omplialo, (jueeii of Jjydia, and 
widow of Tmolus. Jjiiter writers des- 
cribe Ileraelcs as living effeminately 
during his residence with Oiiiphnle: he 
spun wool, IS said, and sometimes put 
on the garments of a woman. Acc.ording 
to otlier accounts he performed great 
feats during this time. lie undertook 
an cxp(idition to Colchis, AAdiicli brought 
linn into connection AvitJi the Argonauts; 
h(5 took part in tlie (/alydoniau hunt, and 
met Theseus on Ids landing Iroin Troezcu 
on tho Corinthian istlimus. When tho 
lime of his servitude had expired, he 
sailed against Troy, took the city, and 
kdlcd Laomedon, its king. ' was about 
this time that tho gods seir for him iu 
order to fight against tho G<Jiats. (See 
Giqantes.) Soon after his return to 
Argos, lie inarched against Augoas, as has 
been related above, lie then proceeded 
against l^ylos, wdiich he took, and killed 
tho Avholo family of Neleus, Avlth tho 
cx(_*eT>t1on of Ncstitr. Ho then proceeded 
to Calydon, where ho obtained Dcianira 
(q.v.), tho daugJitor of Ociieiis, for Ills 
Avife, after fighting Avith Aehelous (q.v.) 
for her. After Heracles had heou married 
to Deianira nearly three years, ho acci- 
dentally killed at a banciuot in the house 
of Ooneus tho boy Eunomiis. In aeoord- 
anco Avith the law, Heracles went into 
exile, taking with him his wife Delnnira. 
On their road they came to the river 
E Venus, across which tho centaur Nessua 
carried travellers for a small sum of 
money. oracles Idinself forded the 
river, bu,. guvo Deianira to Nessus 
to carry across. Nessus attempted 
to outrage her: Heracles heard her 
screaming, and shot an arrow into the 
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heart of Nessua. The dying centaur* 
called out to Doianlra to take hlu blood 
with her, as It was a sure means of pre- 
serving the love of Heracles. After this 
ho took up his abode at Trachls, whence 
he marched against Eurytus of Oechalia. 
He took Oechalia, killed Eurytus and his 
sons, and carried ofl his daughter lolo as 
a prisoner. On his return home he lauded 
at Cenaeum, a promontory of Euboea, 
erected an altar to Zeus, and sent his 
companion, Lichas, to Traehis, in order to 
fetch him a white garment, which he 
Intended to use during the sacrlflco. 
Deianira. afraid lost lole should supplant 
her In the affections of her husband, 
steeped the whlto garment ho had 
demanded in the blood of Nessns. This 
blood had been poisoned by the arrow 
with which Heracles had shot Nessns; 
and the poison penetrated into all Ida 
limbs. He wrenched off the garment, but 
it stuck to his flesh, and with it he tore 
away whole pieces from his body. In 
this state he was conveyed to Traehis. 
Deianira, on seeing what she had done, 
hanged herself. Heracles commanded 
Hylhis, his eldest son by Deianira. to 
marry lole as soon as he should arrive at 
the age of manhood. Ho then asccnde(i 
Mt. Octa, raised a pile of wood, on which 
be placed himself, and ordered it to lx* 
set on Arc. When the pile was burning, 
a cloud came down from heaven, and 
amid peals of thunder carried him to 
Olympus, whoro ho was honoured with 
immortality, became reconciled to Ht'ra, 
and marrieil her daughter Hebe. Ho was 
In course of time worshipped throughout 
all Greece. His worship prevailed more 
extensively among the Dorians than 
among any other of the (treek races. 
The worship of Hercules nt Rome and in 
Italy is (jounccted liy Roman writers 
with the hero’s expedition to feteli the 
oxen of Gory ones. They stated that 
Hercules, on his return, visited Italy, 
where he abolished human saerifiees 
among the Sabines, cstablislied the 
worship of tire, and slew Ca(;us, a robber, 
who had stolen his oxen. The aborigines, 
and especially Evauder, honoured Her- 
cules with divine worship; and Hercules 
entrusted tlic care of Ids w'orship to two 
dlstin^iished families, the l\)titii ami 
Piuarii. At Rome Hercules was et)ii- 
nected with the Muses, whonco ho is 
called Musagetes. For further informa- 
tion see Introductions to the IlerruJcs 
Furens of Euripides, edited by E. H. 
Blakeney (1904), and L. R. Farnell, 
Greek Hero Cults (1921 ). 

HSraolidae, the descendants of Her- 
acles or Hercules, who, in eonjuiudion 
with the Dorians, conquered Pelopon- 
nesu-s eighty years after the destruction 
of Troy, or Jl04 B.c., according to 
mythical chronology. This legend repre- 
sents the conquest of the Achaean popu- 
lation by Dorian Invaders. See J. B. 
Bury, History of Greece], pp. 80 ff. 

HfiraclideB Pontlcus, b. at Heraclea 


Pontica c. 390 B.O., Greek philosopher, a 
disciple of Plato and Aristotle. Though 
all his works are lost, we know that 
besides improving upon the atomic 
theory of Democritus, he anticipated the 
Copendcan system in astronomy. 

HSraclitus, of Ephesus, philosopher of 
the Ionian school, ft. c. 510 n.c. He 
attempted to reconcile the nniltiplicity 
and unity, the change and stability of the 
universe by positing an eternal state of 
flux (n-fli/Ta pel,) 0 . COUfllct of OppositCS, 
controlled by ‘Logos* which we may 
perhaps doserlVo as ‘Active Order’; and 
true wisdom he held to be the soul’s 
perception of this order. Heraclitus was 
one of the earliest w riters of Greek prose. 
Fragments of his works have survived. 
See B. Fuller, History of Greek Philosophy, 
yi]). 118 ff. (1923), for u very clear exposi- 
tion of the Iloraclltean system. 

Heraeum. See Aiuios. 

Herculandum, ancient city in Cam- 
pania, near the coast, between NenpoUs 
oud 1‘ompeii. It was a residential town, 
and shows marked dilhirtmces from its 
neighbour Pompeii. It w as tukeii by tho 
Romans in tho Social War lu 89 b.c\, and 
was coloidzed. In A.n. 63 a great jiart of 
it was destroyed by an earthquake; and 
in 79 it waji overwhelmed, along witli 
Fompeii and Stabiae, by the great 
eruption of Mt. V(‘siivius. It was buried 
under showers of ashes and streams of 
lava, from 70 to 100 feet beneath the 
Iireseiit surfa(!e of tlio ground. The 
ancient city was aecidcMitally discovered 
by the sinking of u well in 1720. Amf)ng 
tho most interesting finds by modern 
archaeologists is a complete lilirary oiiee 
belonging to an Ejueurean. Sec A. \V'. 
van Buren, J (UunjxnDon to the Study of 
I'ompcn and llervidnneum (1933). 

Hercules. See HJ'.uac’LEs. 

Herculis Columnae. See Abyl \ and 
Caui’K 

Herej^nia Silva, extensive iiinge of 
mountains in Germany, eo\ering modern 
Thuringia and Bohemia, covered with 
forests. 

Hermae, Greek sculptured pieces 
dating from nlioiit the filth century B.c. 
They consisted of pillars in stone or 
bronze, sunnounled liy busts, at first 
onlv of Hermes (</.»’.) but latiu- ot other 
deities bcHid(‘K. In llic case of male 
cthgies genitals were added half-w^ay Uj) 
the eoliimu. They were erected at street 
corners and outside hoiiscs. Tho mutila- 
tion of the liei'inao in 415 B.C. was the 
c-ause of a major political crisis. (See 

also A BCIBIA DKS. ) 

Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite. He had inherited the beauty 
of both his parents, and thus excited the 
love of the nyinjih of the fountain of 
Salmacls, near Halicarnassus. As he 
was one day bathing in tho fountain, she 
embraced him, and prayed to tho gods 
that she might be united with him for- 
ever. The gods granted the request, and 
the bodies of tho youth and the nymplu 
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became united together, but retained the 
oharactcristics of each sex. Figures of 
hermaphrodites are common in ancient 

Hermarchus, rhetorician of Mytilenc, 
became a (liscii)le of Kpicurus, wlio 
appointed him his succe'^sor, c. 270 
B.c. 

Hermes, called Mcrciirius {(j.v.) by the 
Romans. Hermes was a son of Zeus and 
Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and was born 
in a cave cjf Ml. Cjllcno in Arcadia, 
w'henco ho is called Allanliades or 
Cyllenius. A few hours after his l)irth 
he displayed his iiatund jiropensities; 
escaping from bis cradle, he went to 
ra ria, and earned otf some of Llie oxen of 
Apollo, whudi he drove to J\vlr>s. lie 
then retnrneil to (.yllene, and (biding a 
tortoise at the entranci; of Jus native cave, 
ho placed strings across its shell, ami 
thus invented tho lyre. Aiiollo, by his 
prophetic power. disc,ovcri-d the thief, 
uiul wont to (-'vlloue to (^hn^g(^ Hermes 
with tho erinio. Ills mother. Main, 
showed to the god tho child in its cradle: 
but Apollo carried tho boy before Zeus, 
wbo eom[»' ”' '1 M to restore the ox(‘n. 
Hut w lieu Apollo iioai'd tlio sounds of the 
h re. lie was so olinrmcd that he .allowed 
lieriiK'S to keel) the aiiimnls, and became 
Ills Irierid. Zeus made Hermes Ins 
lierald, and he vs as einpluved by the gods, 
arid more especially by Zeus, on v.arions 
(M-eusions wliicli are recorded in legend, 
lie also conducted the shades of the dead 
from tlie uiiper into the lower world 
(Virg. Acn. iv. 212 IT.), lleing the herahl 
of tho gods, he is the god of eloquenee. 
He was <ilso tlie god of prudence and 
eiiiiiiiiig. and even of fraud, perjury, and 
theft. Ib'iiig eiulow’cd with tliis shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, be was rcganled as the 
author of a variety of inventions, such as 
tho lyre and syrinx, the alphabet, num- 
bers, astronomy, mnsie, the art of 
lighting, gymnastics, the cultivation of 
the olive tree;, measures, and weights. 
He was ri'gardi'd as tho god of roads, vvlio 
protected travellers; and imnierous 
.statues of him, called Hcrniae, were 
erected on roaxls, and at doors and gates. 
He was nl.so tlie god of eominerce, also of 
riches, and of good luck, and as siieh 
presided over the game of dice. Hermes 
was helicvcfl to ha ve been the inventor of 
sacritifcs, and lienco was the protector 
of saenflcial animals. J^'or this rt:ason he 
was vvorsliipiaul by .shephertls, Hermes 
was likewisi* the patron of all the gym- 
iiastio games of the (Ireeks. Tho most 
ancient scat of the vvorshlp of Ilermc.s is 
Arcadia, the land of his birth whence his 
worship was carried to AMieiLS, and spread 
through all (Trceee. The festivals in his 
honour w^ere called Horinaea. Among 
the tilings .sacred to him were tho palm 
tree, tho tortoise, tlie number 4, and 
several kinds of fish; and tho sacrifices 
offered to him consisted of iucciisc. 
honey, cakes, pigs, and especially lambs 
and young goats. Tho principal attri- 


butes of Hermes are: 1. A travelling hat 
*(pe/uAus*) with a broad brim, which in 
later times was adorned with two small 
wings. 2. Tho staff {ccuhiceus) which he 
boro as a herald, and had receirod from 
A])ollo. In late wmrks of art the white 
ribbons whiih KUiTouiidcd tlie herald’s 
staff were chajiged into two seriients. 

The sandals which carried the god across 
land and sea, and which w'cro provided 
at the ankles with wings, whence ho is 
called alipes. (It Henries, in w'orks of 
art, the most famous sculpture is that by 
Hraxitelea (discovered in 1H77)- the only 
oriffinal work by a groat Greek master 
which survives. (.See I'hg. 14.) 

Herm&slanax, (Jrcok eJegiao poet 
(fourth century B.i;.); one coiisklcrahle 
fragment of his Lconhon is oxtaut. 

Hermetica, ancient Greek and TiUtin 
writing.s that contain religious or jihilo- 
Mophical teachings ascribed to ‘Hermes 
Trismegistus,’ i.c. tho Kgyptian Thotli, 
with wdiom Hermes wais idcntiticil. 
Thc.so writings, instead of being (as was 
once imagined) the remains of ancient 
wisdom, dating, perhaps, from tlie time 
of Moses — or even (‘arlier — belong to tho 
period wdicn (Minstianity was first 
])cglniiiiig to expand over the Homan 
empire. They are Neoplatomst docu- 
ments, of importance as evidence of 
religious thought and speculation in the 
carlv third century a.p. The doctrine of 
tlu*s(' writings apjiears to ho that of 
‘salvation’ without a saviour: there can 
be no snh .ition apart from the true 
{/noais (—knowledge), wliieh coiims 
partly by iubtruction, partly h> initiation. 
Tliey presii Pilose, as a basis of sjiecula- 
tion, the 'I'lmacits of I’lato, and freiiiioiill v 
appeal to the theory ot tho (lominatlon of 
Hus lower (sensible) world by iistrological 
Influences. TImto nrc fmv, if any, ti’a^es 
of .Jew’ish or Ghristinn toaclung in tho 
lltrtnrftca; and their value, from a iiJiilo- 
.‘^ophical stamlpiunt, is small The best 
things in the collcctioii > ' tiie four 
tlianksgiving ‘Hymns,’ whe h strike a 
high note of mjHtical devotion {see 
Angus, The Mjjsler}/ FMiQinns and 
Christian it If (1025) ). The //tr/zicf tea have 
been edited wItJi translation and notes 
hv AV. Scott and A. S. Ferguson (4 vols. 
(iy2l-:i«). 

HermldnS, daughter of Monelaiis and 
Helena. She had been promised to 
Orestes before tho Trojan W'ar; but 
Mcn<‘lauH after his return married licr 
to Ncoptolcmus {q.v.). After the murder 
of the latter, Hermione mai iied Orestes, 
and boro him a son, Tisameuus. 

HermdgdnSs, Greek rhetorician, a 
native of Tarsus, lived in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, a.d. l(il-80. Sci oral works are 
extant. 

Hermdgfines, M. TIgelllus, a notorious 
detractor of Horace, wlio i-alls him, how- 
ever, opfi >13 cantor ct mtjdiilator. 

Hermdlaus, n. Macedonian youth, and a 
page of Alexander the Great, formed a 
conspiittcy against the king’s life, 327 
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B.O., but the plot was discovered, and 
Hermolaus was stoned to death. 

Hermdpdlis Magna (j^shniounein), one 
of the oldest Egyptian cities, stood on the 
W. bank of the N lie, a little below the 
oonflnos of Upper Egypt. It was the 
chief seat of the worship of Anubis 
(Cynorpphalus). Egyptian papyri dis- 
covered liere have resulted in important 
additions to tireek literature; excava- 
tions have revealed Graeco -Egyptian 
murals. 

Hernicl, people in Lotliim, belonging 
to the yobine race. They were a brave 
and warlike people, and offered a for- 
midable resistance to the Romans. They 
were llnally subdued by the Romans, 
306 B.c. 

HSr6. See Leandkr. 

HSr5, matbematician, was a native of 
Alexandria, and lived in the reigns of the 
Ptoleirilcs PiiUadelphus and Euorgetes 
28 5- ‘2 21 B.C.). Ho is celebrated lor his 
nventlons. Several works are extant. 

Herddas or Herondas, a writer of mimes 
(short dialogues in verse describing scenes 
from real life); b. :i00 n.c. Until 1891 bis 
name was scarcely known; but in that 
year Ur. Kenyon piibllshocl the edifio 
princeps of eight mimes disoovered the 
previous year in a papjTUs. Rest c‘d. 
(with trans.) by \V. Headlam and A. 1). 
Knox (1922); there is also a good English 
version by R. T. Scott (1909), and by H. 
Sharpley in J Jieahat of the Jeyuean 
(1906), and in the Loeb Library. 

HSrodes, commonly called Horod. 

1. Herodks the Great, king of the 
Jews, was the son 6f Antipater. He 
reeeived the kingdom ot Judaea, from 
Antony and Oetavlan, in 39 b.c. He put 
to death his beautiful wife Mariamnc, 
whom he suspected without cause of 
adultery, and whonl he loved; and later 
b'o also put to death his two sous by 
Mariamne, Alexander and Aristobulus. 
His go\ eminent, though tyrannical, was 
vigorous. In the last year of his reign 
Jesus Christ was born; and it must have 
been on his deathbed that lie ordered the 
massacre of the children at Hethlchem. 
Ho d. in the 70th year of his ago, 4 b.c.^ 

2. Hekodes Antipas, son of Herod the 
Great, by Malthace, a Samaritan, ob- 
tained the tetrarehy of Galileo and 
Peraea, on his father’s death, while the 
kingdom of Judaea devolved on his elder 
brother Arohelaus. He married H€*ro- 
dlas, the wife of hia half-brother, Herod 
Philip, she having. In defiance of the 
Jewish law, divorced her first husband. 
Ho was deprived of his dominions by 
Caligula, and sent into oxilo at Lyons, 
a.D. 39. It was this Herod Antipas who 
Imprisoned and put to death John tlie 
Baptist. It was before him also that 
Christ was sent by Pontius Ihlate at 
Jerusalem, as belonging to his jurisdie- 
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tlon, on account of his supposed Galilean 
origin. See The Ilcrods by A. Jones 
(1938). 3. Hekodes AaiarpA. -Sea 

Agrippa. 

HerSdes Attlous, Tlbdrlus Claudius, 

Greek rhetorician, b. c. a.d. 101, at 
Marathon in Atiioa. He taught rhetoric 
both at Atlicns and at Rome. The future 
emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus were 
among his pupils, and Antoninus Pius 
raised him to the consulship in 143. He 
spent part of his immense wealth in 
embellishing Athens. Ho d. at the age of 
76, in 177. 

Her5dlanus, " author of an extant 
history, in Greek, of the Roman empire 
in eight books, from the death of M. 
Aurelius to the commeiicemont of the 
reign of Oordiauus 111 (a.d. 180-238). 

Her5ddtus, Greek Jiistorian, was b. at 
Hnliearnassus, a Doric colony in Curia, 
485 Jt.cj. He iiclonged to a noble family 
at Hallcnruassus. Ho was the sou of 
Lyxes and L)ryo. Herodotus left his 
native city ot an early age, in order to 
escape from the oi)prossive government 
of Lygdamis, tiic tyrimt of Halicarnassus. 
He settled at yamos for some lime, and 
there became acquainted with the lonio 
dialect; but he spent years in his travels 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. At a later 
time ho returned to Halicarnassus, and 
took part in expelling l.<ygdamis fi'oiu his 
native city. Subsequently he again left 
llaUearnassus, and settled at 'J’liuril, 
where he died. It is disputed whore 
Herodotus wToto his history. Lucian 
relatf's that Herodotus read his w^ork to 
the assembled Greeks at Olympia, when 
it was received wit*' such applause that 
tho nine books of the w ork wore in eousc- 
quence honoured with the names of tho 
nine Muses. The same writer adds that 
tlie young Thucydides was present at this 
r(‘eitatioii and was moved to tears. But 
this celebrated story, which rests upon 
the authority of Lucian alone, must bo 
rejected. Nor is there sufficient evnlenco 
in favour of the tradition that Herodotus 
read his work at tiie Panatlienaca at 
Athens in 446 or 445, and received from 
tho Athenians a reward of 10 talents. 
It is more i>robablo tliat he wrote his work 
at Thuril, when he was advanced in years; 
thougli lie appears to have been eollectii^ 
materials for it during a great jiart of his 
travels. There was scarcely a towm of 
any importance in (Greece I’roper and on 
tho coast of Asia Minor with which he was 
not familiar. In the N. of Europe he 
visited Thrace and the Scythian tribes 
on tho Black Sea. In Asia he travelled 
through Asia Minor and Syria, and visited 
the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and 
Susa. He spent some time In Egypt, and 
travelled as far S. as Elei»hantlne. The 
object of his work is to give an account 
of the struggles betw'een the Greeks and 
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* The death of Herod took place in the same year with the a'^ tual birth of Christ as is mentioned 
above, but it is well known that this is to be placed four years before the date in .general use as 
the Ch^’istian er^». 
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Persians. He traces the enmity between 
Europe and Asia to the mythical times. 
In order to form a fair judgiiieut of the 
historical value of the work of Herodotus, 
wo must distinguish between those parts 
in which lie spooks from liis own observa- 
tions and those in wiueli lie merely 
repeats what lie was tohl by priests nml 
others. In the latter case he was 
undoubtedly often deceived: but %vhen- 
ever he speaks from his own observations, 
ho is a real model of truthfulness and 
accuracy; and tho mfire Iho countries 
which he describes have been explored by 
modern travellers, tho more firmly has his 
authority been established. Tho dialect 
In which ho wrote is the Ionic, intermixed 
with epic or poetical expressions, and 
sometimes oven with Attic and Doric 
forms. The excellences of his style 
consist In its aiithuic aud epic colouring, 
ibs trails jiarent clenrucss, and iho lively 
flow of the narrative. (1. Hawlinson’s 
translation of Herodotus (1^58) has been 
rojirinted (with introduction and added 
notes by K. 1’ . Rlakeney) In Everyman’s 
Library, .v oouij'ii*'-' revision < ( Uawlin- 
Boii by A. AV. Lawrence was published by 
the Nonesuch ITess (ll)3.'i). Another 
translation by A. D. God ley is in tho Loeb 
Library. Nec W. W. How and J. Wells, 
Comrncnlnry on Tltrodofus (lfi‘28): J. E. 
Powell, 'The Hiatory of Herodotus (1930). 

Her55p51is or HSio, city in Lower 
Egyiit, on the bonier of the desert E. 
of the Delta, bv the canal connecting tho 
Nil(“ witli the W. licad of the Ked Sea, 
winch was called Sums Heroopolitjcus. 

Herostratus, an Eplu'sian, who set lire 
to tlie temple of Artemih at Ephesus on 
the same night that Alexander the Great 
was born, 35(1 n.c., m order to immortalize 
himself. 

Herse, daugliter of Cecrops. Nre 
AGUAI'LOS, ‘2. 

Hertha (‘Nertlius’ in Tacitus, C/erm., 
xl, sect. 4), the * Earth -goddess’ of N. 
German mythology. 

Hesiddus, early Greek poet. As Homer 
rcjirosents tho Ionic school of poetry in 
Asia Minor, so Hesiod represents tho 
Boeotian school of poetry. The only 
points of resernlilanoe between the two 
schools consist in their versification and 
dialect. In other respects they dllTcr. 
Tho Homeric school takes for its subjcf^t 
the activity of tho heroic age, whllo tho 
Hesiod ic turns its attention to the pur- 
suits of ordinary life, to tho origin of tho 
world, tho gods and heroes. Hesiod lived 
about a century later than Homer, but 
his date cannot be accurately known. 
We learn from his own poem on Works 
and DaySy that he was born in tho village 
of Ascra in Boootia, wlilther his father 
had emigrated from tho Aeolian Cyme in 
Asia Minor. After the death of Ids 
father, he was involved In a dispute with 
his brother Perses about his small patri- 
mony, which was decided in favour of his 
brother. Ho then emigrated to Orcho- 
menus, where ho spent tho remainder of 


his life. This is all that can be said with 
certainty about tho life of Hesiod. The 
two principal works of Hesiod, wlilch 
have come down to us, are his ll'orks and 
Days, contaimug ethical, political, and 
economical precepts, and a 'Theogony, 
giving an account of the origin of the 
world and the birth of tho gods. (Tho 
best editions of Hesiod are tliose of 
Paley (1891); Wilamowltz-Moellondorf 
(1928); and T. A. Sinclair (1932); and tho 
best English version that by A. W. Mair 
(in tho Oxford Translations Library, 
1908). This volume contains a good Intro- 
duction. Other translations are by 
Evelvn-Wliltc in tho Loeb Lilirary, which 
includes tho new pieces found on Egyp- 
tian papyri at Oxyrhynchiis, and by 
A. S. Way (1934).) 

Heslone, daughter of Laomedon, king 
of Troy, was chained to a rock, in order to 
bo dcv{»ured by a sea-monster, that he 
miglit tlius appease the anger of Apollo 
and Pohcidoii. llcrncles promised to 
save her, if Jiaom<‘(lori would give him the 
liorsi*s 'vviiicli lie liad received from Zeus 
as a compensation lor Gunymedes. Her- 
acles killed tlie monster, but Laomedon 
broke his promise. Heracles took Troy, 
killed Laomedon, and gave Heslone to 
Telamon, to wlioin slie boro Teucer. 
Her brother fTlam sent Aiitenor to claim 
her, and the refusal of the Greeks was one 
of tho causes of the Trojan War. 

Hesperia. See Italia. 

HespSrIdcj (‘Daughters of Evening’), 
the guardians of tlio golden apyiles which 
Ge (Earth) gave to Hera at her marriage 
v^ith Zeus. According to somo they 
were the daiigliters of Atlas and Hesperia 
(wlieneo their names, Atlantides or lies- 
lierides), but their parentage dilferently 
related hy others, fcjome traditions meu- 
tioiied three Hcsperides, \ iz. Aegle, 
Arethusa, and Hesperia; others, four, 
Acgh*, Crv<!toin, Hestia, u..>' Arethusa; 
and others, again, seven. ’ Mie earliest 
h'genda, they are described ' living on 
tlio river Oeeanus, in the extreme west; 
hut tliey were afterwanls placed near Mt. 
Atlas. They were assisted in watching 
tho golden apples hy tho dragou Ladou. 
tiee Hekacles, Labour 11. 

Hespftrus, tho evening star, son of 
Astraeus and Eos, of Cephalus and Eos, 
or of Atlas. 

Hestia, called Vesta iq.v.) by tho 
Homans, tho goddess of the hearth, or 
rather of tho lire burning on thi; hearth, 
was one of tho twelve great, divinities of 
tho Greeks. .She was a daugliter of 
Cronos and Hliea, and, according to 
tradition, was the flrst-b' rn of llhea, and 
tho first of the child irt.' swallowed by 
Cronos. She was a maiden divinity ; and 
when Apollo and Poseidon sued for hep 
hand, she swore by tho head of Zeus to 
remain . virgin. As tho hearth was 
looked upon as tho centre of domestio 
life, so Hestia was the goddess of domestio 
life. As she was the goddess of the 
sacred fire of the altar, the first port of 
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every sacrifice was presented to her. 
Solemn oaths were sworn by the prf>dd 08 s 
of the hearth; niul the hearth Itself w'as 
the sacred asylum where suppliants 
implored the protection of the inhabit- 
ants of the house. A town or city Is only 
an extended family, and therefore had 
likewise its sacred hearth. This public 
hearth usually existed in the prytnnoum 
of a town, where the goddess had her 
sanctuary. There, as at a private 
hearth, TIcstia protected the sjijjp Hants. 
When b colony was sent out, tho eini- 
grrants took the fire which was to burn 
on the hearth of their new home from 
that of tho mother town. 

Hestiaeotis: 1. The N.W. part of 
Thessaly. (Sec Thkssalia.) 2. Or Ilis- 
tiaea, a district in Euboea iq.v.). 

Hisj^ohlus, (ireek grammarian of 
Alexandria (fifth century a.d.). His 
chief literary work was a Oreek lexicon. 

Hetaira (emi'pa), a woman-compaiiifin 
or concubine. In Attic, o^jpositc to tho 
legal wife, but with various shades of 
meaning. These women were sometimes 
accomplislied (Aspasla. for example), 
and had more liiierty than wives, wdio 
were reijuired to live a secluded life. 

Hexameter (‘six measure’), a line of 
verso consisting of six metrical foot, each 
one of uhich is either a spondee or a 
dactyl, tho fifth foot being almost 
invariably a dactyl, and tho sixth foot 
a spondee. 

Hibernia, also called Terno, the island 
of Ireland. It is luenlioiied by Eratos- 
thenes (c. 235 n.c.) arid also by (TJaesar; 
but tlic Homans never attempted to 
conquer tlio island, though they obtained 
knowledge of It from tho commercial 
intercourse wliich was carried on between 
it and Britain. 

' Hlemps&l: 1. Son of Mielpsa, king of 
Numldia, and gruiidson of Mnsinisaa, 
murdered by .Tiignrtha, soon aft<‘r tho 
death of Mlcipsa, 118 n.o, 2. King of 
Numldia, grandson or great-grandson of 
Masinissa, and father of Juba, received 
the floverelgnty of jmrt of Numldia after 
the Jugurthluo W^ar. lie was expelled 
from his kingdom by On. Domitius 
Ahenobarbns, the leader of the Marian 
party In Africa, hut was restored by 
Pompejr in 81. Hiempsal wrote some 
works in the Punic language, which are 
cited by Sallust. 

Hl6r&p51is, city of Great Phrygia, near 
the Maeander, was an early seat of 
Christianity. (Colossians iv. 13.) 

Hlftrdn: 1. Tyrant of SyraciLs© (478- 
467 B.c.), and brother of Gelon, whom he 
Biicceeded. He gained a victory over the 
Etruscan fleet near Cumae, 474 n.c. He 
was a yiatron of literature; and the poete 
Aeschylus, Piifdar, and Semonides took 
up their residence at his court. 2. King 
of Syracuse (270-216 b.c.), of humble 
origin but claiming descent from Gelon, 
was voluntarily elected king by his 
fellow citizens, after 'his defeat of the 
Mamertines, in 270 B.o. Ho sided with 


the Carthaginians at tho commencement 
of the first Punic War (264 b.c.), but in 
263 ho concluded a peace with the 
Homans; and from this time till ills denth, 
a period of llttlp less than half a century, 
he continued the ally of the Homans. 
He d. in 21 6. at the ago of 91 . 

HldrSn^mus: 1. Of Cardia, accom- 
panied Alexander the (jircat to Asia, and 
after the death of that monarch (323 n.(\), 
servx'd under Enmenes. He afterwards 
fought under Antigonus, lus son Deme- 
trius, and grai^dson Antigonus Oonalas. 
He survived Pyrrhus, and died at the ago 
of 104. Hieronymus wrote a history 
from the dtaitli of Alexander to that of 
l^yrrhns, wliieh is lost. 2. Better known 
as Saint .Terome; one of the most eele- 
hrated of tlio Latin Eatliers, 5. \.i). .318. 
Ills most famous work was tlic traiislatjon 
of tho Bible into Latin. Sec Vitluatk. 
lie d. ill 420. 

Higr6s&li^ma. See jERuavLF.M. 

Him&tl6n. See OriTTON. 

Himfera, Greek eity on the N. coast of 
Sicily, W. of the mouth of the riviT 
Hiiuera, was founded 648 b.c., and after- 
wards received Dorian settlers. In 
408 B.c. it was tnkem by the (’arthagin- 
ians. and levelled to the ground. It was 
never reliiiilt; but on tho opposite hank 
of the river Ilirnora the Cartluigmians 
founded a new town, which, from a w^'irin 
medical spring in its ncighliourlioixl, was 
called Theniiuc. The poet SteHleh(»rus 
was born at tho ancient llimera, and the 
tyrant Agathocles at Thermae. 

Hippalus, a imTchant-navigator (r. 
150 B.c.) who diocovered tho S.W. 

monsoons and thendiy Instituted tho 
Arahia-Iiidia sea route. See E. 11. 
\\'armiiigton. Commerce hchrren the 
Homan Krnpirc and India (1928). 

Hipparchus: 1. Son of I’isistratiis {q.v.). 
2. Givck astronomer, a native of Nieaea, 
in Blthynla, who //. 160-145 b.c., and 
resided at both Hhodcs and Alexaiidri.i. 
The catalogue winch Hipparelius coii- 
strneted of the stars is preserved by 
Ptolemy. 

Hippi&s, son of Pislstratiis {q.v.). 

Hippo, city on tho coast of Numidia, 
once a royal residence, and afterwards 
celebrated us tho bishopric of St. Augus- 
tine. 

Hippoclides, an Athenian, one of the 
Buitor.s of Agaristc, dauglitor of Clis- 
thenes, king of Sicyon. At tho feast, 
where the king was oiitcrtalnlug tho 
guests, Hippoclides, the chosen suitor, 
wdio had taken too innch wine, mounted 
a table and danced so shamelessly that 
CUsthcnes said, ‘ You have danced your 
wdfe away,’ whereupon Hippoclides 
retorted, ‘Hippoclides doesn’t care* 
(ov qpovrU 'IirTTo/cAeiifi). And licneo the 
proverb arose. The story is given in 
Herod, vl. 129. 

HippdodCn, sou of Oebalus and Batea. 
See Tyndaueus. 

HippoerfitSs. the physician, was b. in 
tho island of Cos, c. 460 B.c. He wrote. 
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taught, and practised his profession at 
home; travelled on the continent of 
Greece; and d. at Larissa in Thessaly, 
c. 357, at the age of 104. As to the extant 
works bearing his name, there is no ngree- 
nient among scholars as to which are 
genuine. The best known of those works 
is the Aphorisms. The first of those 
aphorisms is justly famous; it runs: ‘ Info 
is short, and Art is long; tiio oc(‘asion 
fleeting, exporlonco dccoitfui, and judg- 
ment difflcuit.’ The works ara trans- 
lated, W'itli text, by W. 11. S. Jones in 
Loeb Library. • 

HippocronS, the ‘Fountain of the 
ITor'^o,’ w^as a fountain onMt. Helicon in 
lloootia, sacred to the Muses. See 
Ib-'.o \sns. 

Hippdd&mia: 1. llaughler of Ocno- 
mauK, king of Pisa in Kiis. 2. Wife of 
J^irithous (f/.r.). 

Hippdlyte: 1. Daughter of Arcs and 
Otrera, was (lueen of the Amazons, and 
sister of Antiope and Mclanippo. yiie 
w’oro a girdle given to her by her father: 
and when Heracles {q.v.) came to fetch 
tins girdle in- ''nv her. According to 
another tradition, ilj[jpolytc, with an 
army of Amazons, marched into Attica, 
to take vengennee on Theseus for having 
curried off Antiope; but being conquered 
bv Theseus, she fled to Megara, wliere she 
dieil of grief. 2. Wife of Acastus {q.v.). 

Hippdljl^tus, son of Theseus by Hip- 
polyto, queen of the Amazons, or by her 
sister Antiope. Theseus afterwarils 
mnrried Pliaedra, wlio fell in love with 
Hiiipolytiis; hut as her offers were 
reji'ctcd hy her stepson, eho aoeused him 
to his father of having attempted her 
dlsiionour. Theseus thereupon cursed 
his son, and devoted him to destruction; 
and, ni'cordingly, ns Hippolytus was 
riding in his chariot along tlie sea-coast, 
]‘OHeidoii sent forth a bull from the w’ater, 
at which the horses took fright, over- 
turned tiio chariot, and dragged Hip- 
polytns along the ground till he was 
dead. Tlieseiis afterwards learned the 
innocence of his son, and Phaedra, in 
despair, made away with herself. Artemis 
induced Aosculaiiius to re.store Hippo- 
lytus to life again | and, according to 
Italian traditions, Diana, having changed 
his name to Virbins, placed him under 
the protection of the nymph Egeria, in 
the grove of Arjcia, in Latlum, w'here he 
was honoured with divine worship. 
Ilorac/C, following the more nneient 
tradition, says tiiat JJiana could not 
restore Hippolytus to life. 

Hippdmdnes: 1. Sou of Megareus, and 
great-grandson of Poseidon, conquered 
the Boeotian Atalanta {q.v.) in a foot- 
race. 2. A descendant of Codriis, the 
fourth and last of the decennial archons. 
Incensed at the barbarous punishment 
which he Inflicted on his daughter, the 
Attic nobles deposed him. 

Hippdnax, of Ephesus, Greek iainhlc 
poet, ft. .')4(»-.520 B.c. Only a few frag- 
ments of his satires are extant. 


Hipp6n!ous. See Callias. 

Hipp6t&dfis, son of Hippotes, that is 
Aeolus. Hence the Aeoliao Insulae are 
called Hippotadae Regnum {Liparic 
laics). 

Hipp6th5us, son of Corey on, and father 
of Aepvtus. king of Arcadia. 

Hirpini, Saniiiite iicojiie dwelling In the 
S. of Sainnium. Their chief town was 
Aociilanuin. 

Hirtius, A., friend of Caesar the dic- 
tator, and consni wltli Pansa, 43 n.c. 
Hirtius and ids colleague fell at the battle 
of Mutiiia, liglitiiig against Anton v. 
Hirtius and not Oppiiis is now recognized 
as flic niitlior of the eiglitli i>ook of the 
(ialUc War. as w'cll as of tliat of the 
histones of the Alexandrian and African 
wais. 

Hispalis (Scvnic), a town In Hispania 
Bncticn, founded hy'^ the I’lioeidcaans. 
Althongii .500 stadia from the sea. tho 
river is navigable for the largest vessels 
ui) to tlie town. Under the Homans it 
was an important T>lace; it remains to this 
day tiio chief town in the S. of Spain. 

Hispania (Spain ), poninsuhi m the S.W. 
of Europe, connected with the land only 
on tho N.E., where the Pyrenees form its 
bouiidarv, and surrounded on all other 
.sides by tho soa. Tho Grei'ka and 
Romans had no accurate knowledge of 
tho country till tho time of tho Roman 
invasion in the second Punic War. It 
was first mentioned by Hecatacus (r. 
.')00 B.c.) imder the name of Iberia; but 
this name originally indicated only the 
E. coast: tho W. coast beyond tho 
Pillars of Hercules w^as called Tartessis 
(TapTTjo-o-ts). It was railed by tho 
Greeks Iberia, a name usually derived 
from the river iberns (Kbro). and by the 
Romans Hispa nia. Spain was celebrated 
in antmuity for its minerals, including 
gobl and silver. The inost ancient 
inhabitants of Spain wore tlio Iberi, who 
dwelt on both sides of tlie i" reiiees, and 
were found in tho S. of Gii. 1, as far aa 
tho RhOne, (Jelts afterward.’ crossed the 
Pyrenees, and became mingled with the 
Iberi, whence arose the mixed race of 
tiio Celtiberi (q.v.)^ who dwelt chiefly in 
the centre of the country. But there were 
also several tribes, both of Iberians and 
Gelts, who were never united with one 
anoflier. The unmixed Iberians, from 
whom the modern Basques are descended, 
dwelt in the Pyrenees and on the N. 
coast, and their tribes were the Astures 
(q.v.), Cantabri (g.w.), Vaccacl, etc. Tho 
uufiiixed Colts dwelt chiefly on the river 
Anas (Guadiana) and in the N.W. corner 
of the country or Gallaecla. Besides 
these inhabitants, there ^vere Phoenician 
and Carthaginian settlements on the 
coasts, of wlilch the most important were 
Cades (q.v.) and Carthago Nova (q.v.)\ 
tliero Greek colonies, such as Kin- 
lioriao (q.v.) and Saguntum (r/.r.); and 
lastly the conquest of the country by 
tho Romans introduced many Italians. 
Under tho empire some Latin writers 
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were natives of Spain, such as the two 
Senecas, Lucan, ^Jartlal, Quintilian, 
Silius Italicus, Poinponlus Mela, Pru- 
dontius, and others. The ancient in- 
habitants of Spain wore a proud and 
warlike race, ready at all times to sacrifice 
their lives rather than to submit to a 
foreign iiinster. The history of Spain 
begins with the invasion of the country 
by the CarUiaglnlnns, 238 n.(\ Tinder 
the command of Hamllcar (238-229). and 
that of his son-in-law and successor, 
Httsdrubfil (228-221), the Carthaginians 
conquered the greater part of the S.K. 
of tlie peninsula as far as the Ibcrus, and 
Hasdnibal founded the important city of 
Carthago Nova. These successes of the 
Cartha^iiians excited the jealousy of the 
Homans; and a treaty was made between 
the two nations in 22G. The capture of 
Saguntum, however, by Hannibal (g.r.) 
in 219 was tlie ca.use of the second Punic 
War. The Romans drove the Carthagin- 
ians out of the peninsula, and became 
masters of their possessions m the S. of 
the coimtry. Hut many trilies in the 
centre retained their independence; and 
those in the N. and N.W. of the country 
had been hitherto unknown. It woa 
nearly two centuries before the Homans 
succeeded in subduing the whole country. 
The Ccltiborinns were conquoi'ed by tlio 
elder Cato (lOri), and Tib. Cracehus, 
the father of the two tribunes (179). 
The Ijusitanians, who long resisted the 
Homans under their liravc leader Viria- 
thus, were obliged to submit, about the 
year 137, to I). Hrutus, who penetrated 
08 far ns Gallaecia; but it was not till 
Nimiantia was taken by ScipJo Afri- 
canus the Younger, in 133, that the 
Homans obtained the sovereignty over 
the centre and over Jbe Liisilanians, S. 
of^the Tagus. Julius Caesar, after his 
piiSotorsliii), subdued the Lusitaniaiis N. 
of the 'J'agus (fiO)- Tlie Cantabrl, 
Astiires, and other trilies in the moun- 
tains of the N., were finally subjugated by 
Augustus. The Homans hud, as early 
as the end of the second Punic War, 
divided Spain into two provinces: (1) 
Hispania Citerior, E. of tlie Iherus; (2) 
JlisjHinia Ulterior, of the Iherus. In 
consoquenoe of tliero being two provinces, 
wo frequently find the country called 
Hispanlao. The provinces were governed 
by two proconsuls or two propraetors, 
the latter of whom also frequently bore 
the title of proconsuls. Augustus made 
a new division of the country, and formed 
three provinces: (1) Tarraconevsis, which 
derived its name from Tarraco, the capital 
of the province, was by far the largest of 
the three, and comprehended the whole of 
the N., W., and centre; (2) Baetica, which 
derived its na^ from the river Baetis, 
was separated from Lusitania on the N. 
and W’. by the river Anas, and from 
Tarraconensis on the E. by a line drawn 
from the river Anas to the promontory 
Charidemus In the Mediterranean; (3) 
lj%t8itania correspoqded very nearly to 


the modern Portugal. In Baetica, 
Hlspalis was the seat of government; In 
Tarraconensis, Tarraco ; and In Lusitania. 
Augusta Emorita (Mdrida). On the fall 
of the Homan empire tipain w^as con- 
quered by the Vaudals, a.d. 409. Sre 
C. II. V. Sutherland, The Romans in 
Spain, D.c.-A.i). 117 (1939). 

Histlaeus, tyrant of Miletus, was left 
wdth the other lonlans to guard the bridge 
of boats over the Danube, when Darius 
Invaded Scythia (513 n.c.). He opixised 
the proposal of Miltlades. tho Athenian, 
to destroy thf bridge, and leave 11 lo 
I'eraiaiiK to their fate, and was in conse- 
queiuie rewarded by Darius wdtli a district 
in 7'hrace, where he built a town called 
Myrciniis, apjiareiitly with the view of 
establishing an independent kingdom. 
This excited the suspicions of Danlis, 
who invited Hlstiaens to Susa and ]iro- 
hlbitcd him from returning. He induced 
his kiustnau Arlatagoras to persuatlo tho 
lonians to revolt, hoping that a revolu- 
tion in Ionia niiglit lead to his relcahci. 
His design snccoeded. Darius allov\ed 
Histiaeus to depart (49fi) on his engaging 
to reduce Joiiia. Here Histiaeus caiTied 
on war against the Persians. lie w as at 
length taken prisoner, and put to death 
by Artapberncs, satrap of Ionia. 

Hdmerus, the great epic poet of (b’ceno. 
His poems formed tho basis of Greek 
literature and. education. The date and 
birthplace of Homer, how^ever, were 
matters of dispute. .Seven cities claimed 
Homer ns their countryman (Smyrna, 
Hhodus, (’olophon, Salamls, Chios, Argos, 
Athenao) ; but the claims of Smyrna and 
Chios arc tho inustf plausible. Some 
modern wrilors place his date about 850 
B.c. W'^ith tho exception of the simple 
fact of his being an Asiatic Greek, all 
other particulars rcspeetiiig his life are 
fabulous. Tradition relatccl that lie w^ns 
tbo son of Maeon (hence called Maeonides 
votes), and that in his old age lie was 
blind and poor. Homer w^as universally 
regarded by tho ancients as the author of 
the two great poems, tho Iliad and tho 
Odyssey. Such continued to bo the 
prevalent belief till the year 1795, when 
the German professor, F. A. Wolf, w-roto 
Ids Proleyoniena, in which he endeavoured 
to show that the Iliad and Odyssey w ere 
not two complete poems, but small, 
separate oplo songs, celebrating single 
exploits of the heroes, and that these lays 
were for the first time written down and 
united, as the Iliad and Odyssey, by 
risistratus. This f>pinion gave rise to a 
controversy respecting tho origin of the 
Homeric poems, which is not yet settled, 
and which probably never will be. The 
following, however, may be regarded os 
the most probable conclusion. An 
abundance of heroic lays preserved the 
tales of the Trojan War. These uncon- 
nected songs were, for the first time, 
united by a great genius called Homer, 
and he was the one individual who con- 
ceived the poetical unity which we must 
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acknowledge in tho Iliad and Odyssey. 
But as writing was little practised in the 
age in which Homer lived, it uaturnlly 
followed that in such long works many 
interpolations were introduced, and that 
they gradually became disinenibered, and 
thus returned Into their original state of 
separate songs. They were preserved 
by the rhapsodists, who sang lays at tho 
banquets of the great and at public 
festivals. Solon directed tho attention 
of liis countrymen towards the unity of 
tho Homeric poems; but to Jh’sistratus 
belongs the merit of having collected tho 
disjointed poems of Homer, and coin- 
mi tt(‘d them to writing. Tlie ancients 
attributed other poems to Homer besides 
tho JUad and tli© Odyssey', but the claims 
of none of these can stand investigation. 
Tho hymns, which still bear the n.aiiie 
of Horner, ])roba-bly owe their origin to 
the rhniiHodists. TJie liairarhoinyoiticu'kia, 
or ‘iiattle of tlio i^'rogs and Mice,’ an 
extant poem, anrl the Maryites, a poem 
which is lost, and whicli ridiculed a man 
who was said to know many things and 
who knew all ^rdlv. were ascriljed to 
Homer, but are eiinrly of latt'r origin. 
The Odyssey wag composed after tho 
Iliad, and many maintain that they nro 
the works of two dilbTcnt authors. Tho 
Alexaiulrino grammai'ians pajd gri'at 
attention to the text of tho Homeric 
poems. (See Auihtauchus.) Kditiona 
aud translations of Homer arc legion; 
for students tho best editions of tho 
Greek text are (1) of the Ihad, by W. 
Leaf, in two vols., with Hnglish com- 
mentary, and by T. W. Allen (llhH); (2) 
of tho Odyssey, by W. W. Merry. Of 
translations tho best vctso renderings 
are, perhaps, that of tlio Karl of Derby 
for the Ihod, and that of H. O. Andrew 
for tlio Odyssey (both in Kverymaii’s 
Library). See. G. Murray, The Jiise of 
the Greek Epic, 4tli ed. (DJ;i4); S. E. 
Basset, The Poetry of JJonier (1938); J. A. 
Scott, The Vuily of Horner (1921); M. P. 
Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (1932); 
11. L. Lorimer, Horner and the Monu~ 
ments (1960). 

Hdnor or Hdn5s, tho personification of 
honour at Romo, to whom temples were 
built both by Marcellus and by Marius, 
close to the tem]ile of Virtus. 

Hondrius, Flavius, Roman emperor of 
the West, a.d. 395-423, was the second 
son of Theodosius the Great. In his 
reign Alaric took and plundered Romo. 

Hoplites, heavy armed infantry and 
principal unit of Greek armies. Thev 
were organized on tho basis of tribes 
(ten regiments at Athens), and rroport 3 ’^ 

J tualifloatlon. Their armour was ns 
ollows: bronze helmet, breastplate, ami 
weaves; bronze shield; iron sword and 
9 -toot spear. 

H5rae, daughters of Zeus and Themis, 
the goddesses of the order of nature aud 
of the seasoiis, who guarded the doors ol 
Olympus, and promoted the fertility of 
the earth by the varied weather which 


they gave to mortals. In works of art 
tho Horae are represented as maidens 
or youths carrying tho products of the 
seasons. 

H6r&tla Gens, ancient patrician gens at 
Rome. Three brothers of this race 
fought with the Cunatii, three brothers 
from Alba, to detenu iiio whether Rome 
or Alba was to exercise tho supremacy. 
Tho battle w as long undecided ; two of tho 
Horatii fell; but the three Cm'iotil, 
though alive, were severely wounded. 
Seeing tliis, the surviving Horatius, wdio 
W'as still unhurt, protended to lly, and 
vanquished his wounded opponents by 
encountering tbein sevcr.dly. Ho re- 
turned ill triumidi, bearing his threefold 
spoils. As lie approHchcd the CupcufJi 
gate, his sister Horat'u met him, and 
recognized on his shoulders the mantle 
of one ot tlie Curiatii, her brdrothed 
lover. Her importunate grief drew on 
her tho wrath ot Horatius, wlio staldiod 
her, exelaimlug, ‘Ho perish every Roman 
woman who liewails a toe.’ For this- 
murder he was ailjudgi d by the duumviri 
to bo scourged with covered head, and 
hanged on the accursed tree. The- 
loimlus. however, aemutted Horatius,. 
mt iirescribed a form of punishment. 
With vcalcd head, led liy his fatJier,. 
Horatius paK.sed uudc'r a yoke or gibbet — 
tigillum hororium, ‘sister’s gibbet.* Tho 
whole story was probably invented to 
account for tho rite, which was in origm 
rcligioiiA. 

H6ratlus Codes. See Cooler. 

Hdratius Flaccus, Q., the poet, was b. 
8th December 65 B.c., at Vcinisia in 
Apulia. His father was a libertmus or 
freed man. Ho had received his manu- 
mission before the birth of the iioct, w'ho, 
however, did not escape tlie taunt which 
adhered to persons even of remote servile 
origin. His father was occupied us a 
collector of duos (coactor). He had pur- 
chased a Biiiall farm in the neighbour- 
hood of Vcniisia, wdiero tho poet was bom. 
Tho father devoted his whole time and 
fortune to the education of tho future 
poet. Probably about his twelfth year, 
his father carried him Rome. He 
frequented the best schools in the capital. 
One of these was kept by Orbllius (</.!’.). 
In his eighteenth year Horace proceeded 
to Athens. When Brutus came to 
Athens after tho death of Caesar, Horace 
Joined his army. He was present at the 
battle of Philippi, and shared in tho flight 
of the republican army. In one of Ida 
poems he alludes to his flight. Having 
obtained his pardon, he ventm*cd at once 
to return to Rome. His paternal estate 
had been swept away ; but he was enabled 
to obtain sufllciciit nioiioy to purcliase a 
clerkship In tlie quaestor's office. Mean* 
time some of bis poems attracted the 
notice of Varius and Virgil, who intro- 
duced him Lo Maecenas (39 b.c.). Horace 
soon became the friend of Maecenas. In 
a year or two after tho commencement of 
their friendship (3 7 ), Horace aocompanied 
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his patron on that journey to Bnindiislnm 
described in the fifth satire of the first 
book. About the year 34 Maecenas 
bestowed on him a Sabine farm, sufficient 
to maintain him in ease, comfort, and 
even in content (antia bcahis unicis 
fSahinis). Tlie situation of this Sabine 
farm was in the valley of Ustioa, about 
ir> miles from Tlbur {Tivoli). A site 
answering to the villa of Horace, and 
on which were found ruins of buildincrs, 
has been discovered in modern times. 
Besides this estate, his admiration of the 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of 
Tibur inclined him cither to hire or to 
purchase a small cottage in that ri^m antic 
town. His friendship with Maecenas 
introduced Horace to other great men of 
his period, and at length to Augustus 
himself, who bestowed upon the poet 
substantial marks of ids favour. Horace 
d. on ii7th November 8 n.c., aged nearly 
57. Horace has described his own 
I)erson. He was of short stature, with 
dark eyes and dark hair, but early tinged 
w'ith grey. In his youth he was robust, 
hut suffered from a (jomplaint In his eyes. 
In more advimeod life he grew fat. and 
Augustus jested about his protuberant 
belly. His health was not always good, 
and he seems to have inclined to bo a 
valetudinarian. His habits, even after 
he became richer, were generally frugal 
and abstemious; though on ocoasious ho 
seems to have indulged in conviviality. 
He was never married. The piiilosophy 
of Horace w'as tiiat of a man of the world. 
Ho plajffully alludes to his Epicureanism. 
The Odes of Horace want the higher 
inspirations of lyric verse. But as w’orks 
of refined art, of the moat skilful felicities 
of language and of monsure, they are 
unrivalled. In the Satires it is tho folly 
rather than the Wickedness of vice on 
Avhicli he touches. In tho Eyodes there 
Is bitterness, provoked, it would seem, by 
some personal hatred, or sense of injury, 
and tho ambition of Imitating Archilo- 
chus; but in these he seems to have 
exhausted all the malignity of his temper. 
But tho Evi^lles are the most pcrf(*ct of 
the Horatian poetry, the poetry of 
manners and society. The title of the 
Art of Poetry for the Epistle to the Ptsos 
is as old ns Quintilian, but it Ls now 
agreed that it was not Intended for a 
complete theory of the poetic art. The 
best edition of Horace (for English 
readers) is that by Dean Wickham (In 
2 vols.); but scholars will always betake 
them to Bentley's (1726) and Orelli's 
(1850). Conington's verso translation is 
good. Of prose renderings that by Dean 
Wickham Is very useful. Oood critieisins 
of Horace are by W. Y. Sellar (1899) and 
T. R. Glover (1932). Among recent 
works on Horace, see L. P. Wilkinson, 
Horace and his Lyric Poetry (1945). 

Hortensius: 1. Q., Roman orator, h. in 
114 B.c. At the early age of 19 ho spoke' 
with great applause ip the Forum, and at 
once rose to eminence as an advocate. 


In tho civil wars he joined Sulla, and was 
afterwards a constant supporter of the 
aristocTatical party. His professional 
labours wore In defending men of this 
party, when accused of maladministra- 
tion in their provinces, nt of bribery in 
canvassing for public honours. Ho had 
no rival in the Forum till he encountered 
Cicero. In 81 he was quaestor; in 75 
aedile; in 72 praetor; and in 69 consul 
with Q. tJaecillus Mctcllus. He d. in 50. 
The eloquence of Hortensius was of tho 
florid <»r (as it w’as termed) ‘Asiatic’ 
stylo, fitter Ipr hearing than for reading. 
He possessed immense vvc'alth, and had 
several splendid vdlas. 2. Q. Hoiitkn- 
81TT.S HORTALUS, SOU of tho Jibovo, was 
put to death by M. Antony after the 
battle of Philippi. 

Horus, called by the (irccks Harpo- 
crates. son of Osiris and Lsii^, the Egyp- 
tian god of tho sun. who was also vvor- 
shipped in Ifreece, and at Borne. See 
further the article in J)irii<inary of .Won- 
Classical Mytholoyy (Everyman’s Lib- 
rary ). 

Hunni, Asiatic people who dwelt for 
some centuries In tho plains of Tartnrv. 
and wxu-e forniidablo to tho (iiincse 
empire. A portion of tlio nation crossed 
into Europe, and w'oro allow ed by VaU*ns 
to settle in Thrace, a.d. 376, Under 
their king Attila (a.d. 43i-.')3) they 
devastated the fairest portions of the 
empire; but after AtLIla’s (h'ntli their 
empire was eomiiletely dcstToved. 

Hy&cinthus, originally a i>re- Hellenic 
god. In mythology lie was a, beautiful 
youth, beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus. 
Ho returned tho love of Apollo; hut as he 
was playing at quoits witli tho god, 
Zephvrus, out of jealous v, caused tho 
quoit of polio to strike the head of the 
youth and kill him on tlie s])ot. From 
the blood of Hyneinthus tlie,r(‘ siirang tho 
flowe,r. hyacinth, on the leaves of which 
appeared the exclamation of w^oe AT, AI, 
or the letter Y, being the initial of 
According to otlier traditions, 
the hyacinth sprang from tlie blood of 
Ajax. Hyacinthufl was w'orshipped at 
Arriychie as a hero, and a festival, Hya- 
clnthia, was celehrated in ids honour. 

Hj^adcs, that is, ‘ the Rainers, ’ the name 
of nymphs forming a group of seven stars 
in tho head of Taurus. Their names were 
Ambrosia, Eiulora, Pedile, Coronis,' 
Polyxo, Phyto, and Tliyeiie or Dione. 
Their number, however, is differently 
stated by the ancient writers. They 
were entrusted by Zeus with the care of 
his infant son Dionysus, and were after- 
wards placed by Zeus among the stars. 

H^bla, three towns in Hicily. 1 . Major, 
on the S. slope of Mt. Aetna and on tho 
river Symaethiis, was originally a town of 
the SicuU. 2. Minor, afterwards called 
Megara. 3. Heraea, in the S. of the 
island, on the road from S 3 Taciise to 
AgrlgentUii). It is doubtful from which 
of these three places the Hyblaean 
honey came. 
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Hyoo&ra, a town of the Sienni on the N. 
conat of Sicily, W. of Paiiorniiis, taken hy 
the Athenians, and its inhabitants sold as 
slaves, 415 w.c. Among tho eaii'tives 
was tho beautiful Timandra. thci mistress 
of Aloibiades and the mother of ijajs. 

Hj^daspes iJfmlnm), the north (jrnin os t 
of the live great tributaries of tho Indus. 
The epithet fahuloaus, which Horace 
applies to the ilydaspes, rehTs to the 
marvellous stories current among tho 
Romans, who knew next to nothing about 
India; and tho Medua JJ i/tlnspra of 
Virgil is an example iif tlie viignenoss 
regarding tho countries be.\ ond the 
eastern limit of the cmiiire. 

Hyglea, goddivss of healtli, and a 
daugliter of Aeseiilaiuus, though some 
traditions make her the wife of tho 
latter. 

Hyginus, Roman scholar, and writer of 
immense versalility; made librarian of 
the Palatine library by the emperor 
Augustus. 

Hylaeus, that is, ‘tlie Woodman,’ the 
name of an Arcadian Centaur, who was 
slain by Ata' iiiti , ,, ben he imi&ued her. 
According to some legends, ITvhieus fell 
in the light against the Lupithao, and 
aceortling to others ho was one of the 
centaurs slain by H(*raeles. 

Hylas, a lieaiitiful youth, son of 
Theiodtimus, king of the Dryoi)e'>. After 
slaying liis father, H(‘racles adopted him 
os his page, llylas neeoiniiamcd his 
master in the Argonautic exiiedition. 
Having gone on shore, on tho coast of 
Mvsia, to draw w'at(‘r, he was earned oft 
hy tho Naiads. Tho story is exquisitely 
told ill Theoeritu.s. 

Hyle, a small town In Boeotia, situated 
on the lake Hyliee. 

Hyllus, son ot Heracles by Deianira, 
and husband pf lole. Witli the other 
sons of Heracles he w’as e\i»elled Iroin 
l^eloponuesus by Eur>stbeua, He was 
slain in battle by Kclicnuis, king of 
Aread la. when ho attempted afterwards to 
enter Peloponnesus. 

Hymen or H^rndnaeus, god of marriage, 
was coTieeived as a liandsomc youth, and 
invoked in tlie hymeneal or bridal song. 
"J’he name originally designated tJio bridal 
song itself, which was subsequently 
personified. He is usually called the son 
of Apollo and a Muse. He is represented 
in works of art as a youth, carrying m his 
hand a bridal torch and nuptial veil. 

Hymettus, a mountain in Attica, about 
3 miles S. of Athens, celebrated for its 
marble and its honey. 

Hypaiia, daughter of Tliooii, by whom 
she w'as instructed In philosoidiy and 
mathematles. Slio presided over the 
Neoplatonic school of Plotinus at Alex- 
andria. She appears to liave been grnc*c- 
ful, modest, and beautiful, but she was a 
victim of slander. She was accused of 
familiarity with Orestes, prefect of Alex- 
andria, and ttie clergy believed she inter- 
rupted the friendship of Orestes with 
their archbishop, Cyril. In consequence. 


a number of them seized her in tho street, 
and dragged her into one of the churches, 
where they tore her to pieces, a.d. 41 5. 

Hj^perbdlus, Athenian demagogue in 
the Peloponnesian War, of servile origin. 
To get ml cither of Nicias or Alcihludes, 
llypcrbolus called for tho exercise of tho 
o.straeI>,m. But tho parties endangered 
combined to defeat him, and the vote of 
exile fell on Jlyperbolu.s himself: an 
application of that dlgiiifted punishment 
hy wdiieh it w'lis thought to have been so 
debased that the use of it was never 
recurred to. He. was murdered by the 
oligarchs at ?amos, 411 n.c. 

Hyi)crb6r6i or -ei, a fabulous people, 
supposed to live in a land of perpetual 
suiisfime, l)i‘yoTid the N. wind; wlieiiee 
tlieir name (vTjtp^Sopeoi, from unep and 
Uopca<f). Tln‘y w^ero supposed to send 
an annual oftering to the tem]>le of Apollo 
at Delos. Tiie gift was traiisiiiitteii from 
hand to hand, but unfortunately tliere is 
no record of the early stages of its journey. 
The poets use tho term Ilyperboroan to 
mean only most iiorLlierly, us when Virgil 
and Horace speak of the llyperbm'tne 
orae and llyprrborri rnmpi. 

Hyperborfii Montes, originally the name 
of an miaginarv range of mountains iii tho 
N. of the earth, and was afteiAvards 
applied to tJio Caucasus, tho Hliipaei 
Rlonte.s, and others. 

H^pferides, one of the ten Attic orators, 
a friend of Demosthenes, and one of tho 
h'adcrs of the popular iiarty. He was 
slam by the ernisHaries of Antipater, at 
the end of tho Damian War, 3‘2‘2 n.c. 
In 1847 and again to 1892 extensivo 
jiortions of speeclies w'ere found in 
Egvpt. Oxford text by F. G. Kenyon 
(1907). See R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators^ 
vol. ii. 

Hypfirlon, a Titan, son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Go (Darth), and father of 
Helios (the Sun), Helene (the iMoon), and 
Fos (tlie Dawn). Helios lilm is also 
collctl Hyperion in Homer. 

Hypermestra, one of the daughters of 
Daiiaus (r/.r.) and wife of Lynceiis {rj.v.). 

Hypnus (uttio?). god of st ep. He wais 
sou of Nyx (Night), but had no father. 
(Nee Fig. 4 3.) 

HypsIpylS, daughter of Thoas, king of 
Demnos, saved her father, when the 
Lemnian w’omcn killed all the men in the 
isluml. When the Argonaut.s landed 
there, she bore twin sons to Jason. 
When tho Domnian w'omeii discevored 
Thoas was alive, they eompolled ITyp.si- 
pvlo to quit the island. On her tlight 
she was taken prisoner by pirates and 
sold to tho Nomeau king, Dycui'gus. wiu> 
entrusted to her ijare his sou Archemorus 
or Ophcltes. 

Hyrcanla, a jirovinco of tlie ancient 
Persian cm] ire, on the S. and js.F. shores 
of tho Caspii' .. It nourished most under 
the Parthlans, w’hosc kings often resided 
there during the summer. 

Hyrcanus: 1. Joannes, prince and 
high priest of the Jews, was the son of 
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Simon Maccabaeufl, the refltorer of the Aristobulus. He was put to death by 
independence of Judaea. Ho succeeded Ilcrod, 30 B.c. See Josephus, Jewish 
to his father's power 135 B.c., aud d. in Ti «r, 1. 

100. Although he did not assume the Hyrt&cus, a Trojan, to whom Priam 
title of king, ho was the fonndtir of the gave his first wife Arisbn, when he 
monarchy of Judaea. 2. High priest married Hecuba. Homer makes him the 
and king of the Jews, was the eldest son father of Asius, called Hyrtacidcs. In 
of Alexander .Tannacus; and was fre- Virgil, Nisus and Hipj>oeoon are also 
quently engaged in war with his brother represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 


lacchus, probably a personification of 
the Eleusinian invocation <o mkx*. 

Ho was later identified with Bacchus 
(Dionysus). In the Eleusinian mysteries, 
however, lacchus was regarded as the son 
of Zeus and Demeter, and was distin- 
guished from the Theban Bacchus. 

lambllchus. Neoplatonic philosopher. 
In the reign of Constantine the Great. 
His life of Pythagoras and De Mysteriis 
are extant. 

Iambus, a metrical foot consisting of a 
short syllable followed by a long (e.g. 
dmdnt). An lambic line contained, in its 
strictest form, six iambi; but a pure 
iambic line is the exception, not the rule. 

lamus, a prophet, son of Apollo and 
Evadrio, was regarded as the ancestor of 
the family of seers, the lamidao at 
Olympia. 

I&pStus, one of the Titans, son of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), and 
father of Atlas, Prometheus, and Epi- 
metheus. 

lapj^dla, a country in the N. of Illyri- 
oum, between the rivers Arsia and 
Tedanlus, inhabited by the lapydcs, a 
warlike race mixed Celtic and Illyrian. 
They were subdued by Augustus. 

X&pj^gla, the name given by the Greeks 
to the S. of Apulia. 

lapyx, son of Lycaoii and brother of 
Daunlus and Peucetlus, who went as 
leaders of a colony to Italy. According 
to others, he was a Cretan, and a son of 
Daedalus. 

lapyx, the W.N.W. wind, blowing off 
the coast of lapygla (Apulia), in tlio S. of 
Italy, and consequently favourable to 
persons crossing over to Greece. 

larbas, king of the Gaetulians, and son 
of Jupiter Ammon by a Libyan nymph, 
sued in vain for the hand of Dido (g.v.). 

Tard&nSs, kii^ of Lydia, and father of 
Ompliale, who is hence culled lardanls. 

laslon, l&s!us, or l&sus, son of Zeus 
and Eloctra, beloved by Deineter, who 
became by him the mother of Pluton or 
Plutus In C>ete. For this ho was slain by 
the bolt of Zeus. 

lazygSs, a powerful Sarmatlan people, 
who ori^nally dwelt on the coast of the 
Pontus Euxlnus and the Palus Maootis, 
but In the reign of Claudius settled near 
the Quadl in Daoia.* 

Ibfirla: 1. The name given by the 


Greeks to Spain. (Scr ITtspania.) 2. 
(Part of GeoryUt), a country of Asia, in the 
centre of the isthrnns between the, Black 
and Caspian Seas, bouiuled on the N. by 
the Cautjasus, on the W. lij^ Colchis, on 
the E. by Albania, and f)n the S. by 
Armenia. It was surrounded on every 
side by mountains, and was famed for 
fertility. Its inhabit ants. Iberes or 
Iberi, were more civilized than their 
neighbours in Cololiis and Albtmia. The 
Romans first became acqun inted v itli the 
country through the oxpeclilh)n of 
I^ompey, in 65 b.c. No connection can 
bo traced between the Iberians of Asia 
and those of Spain. 

Iberus (l^Jbro), the principal river in the 
N.E. of Spain. 

Ibj^cus, Greek lyric xioet of Rhegiiim, 
lived at Samos, at the court of J*oIy- 
erates, e. 540 B.c. It is related that, 
travelling through a desert place near 
Corinth, he was inprdered by robbers, but 
before ho died he called ujton a flock of 
cranes that liappened to fiy over him to 
avenge his death. Afterwards, wlitai the 
jieoplo of Corinth wore assembled in the 
theatre, the cranes ap[)earod ; and one of 
the murderers cried out involuntarily, 
‘Behold the avongiTS of Ibycus': and 
thus were tho authors of tho crime 
detected. Ibycus has long been cele- 
brated as the author of some iiassionate 
lyric poems, still extant, and these are 
commonly said to havo been supple- 
mented by a poem in honour of Poly- 
erates, some fifty lines of which are con- 
tained in a papyrus found at Oxyrhyn- 
clius. Tho attribution of this fragment 
to Ibycus is, however, rejected by some 
scholars. See J . U . l*owel 1 , New Chapters 
iv the History of Greek Literature (1933). 

Ic&rlus: 1. An Athenian, who hos- 
pitably received Dionysus in Attica, and 
was taught in return the cultivation of the 
vine. Icarius w'as slain by peasants, who 
had become intoxicated by his wine and 
tliought that they had been poisoned by 
him. His daughter Erigone, after a long 
search, found his grave, to which she was 
conducted by his faithful dog Maera. 
From gi*lef she hanged herself on the tree 
under which he was burled. 2. A Lace- 
daemonian, son of Oobalus of Sparta. 
He promised to give his daughter Pene- 
lope to the hero who should conquer in a 
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foot-race; but when Ulyssoa won the 
prize, he tried to persuade her to remain 
with him. IJ lysaes allowed her to choose, 
whereupon she covered her face with her 
veil to hide her blushes, thus intimating 
that she would follow her husband, 
c&rus, son of Dnedalus 
e&ru8 or Icarla, an island of the 
Acgaeau Sea. its common name, and 
that of the surrounding sea, loarium 
Mare, were derived from the ni>th of 
Icarut?. 

lo§ni, a powerful i)coplo in Britain, 
dwelling N. of tho Trimjbantes, in the 
modern counties of Sull'olk And Norfolk. 
Their chief town was Venta Iconoruin 
{Caistcr), about 3 miles fi’om Yarmouth. 
Hee BorDiccA. 

Ichthydphagi (‘ Fish -eaters’) was a 
name given by the ancients to various 

i ieoples in Asia and Aliica, of whom they 
mew little. 

Icillus, tho name of a plebeian family, 
the uioht disliuguislied inemiier of which 
was L. Icilius, tribune of the plebs, 4.)(> 
and 455 n.c. He was one of the leaders 
in the outbreak against the decemvirs, 
449, Virginia (^.v'.) Av^.ii'g been betrothed 
to him. 

lodnluin (Koniych), tho capital of 
Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, was, when 
visited by St. l*aul, a nourishing city. 

Ictinus, Greek architect (fifth century 
B.C.), contemporary of I’hidias and 
Pericles. Architect of the l^artheuon 
iq.v.) at Athens, lie was also responsible 
for the temple of Apollo at Bussao and 
the second Telesterion nt Klcusis. 

Ida: 1. A mountain range of Mysia, in 
Asia Minor, celebrated in mythology as 
tlie scone of tiie rape of Ganymede (lienee 
called Idatutft piur), and of tho judgment 
of Paris (hence called Idaeus judex). In 
Homer tlie summit of Ida is the place 
from wliicJi the gods w'atch tho battles in 
the plain of Troy. It is an ancient seat 
of the worship of Cyhcle, who was given 
the name of Idaea Mater, ‘2. A moun- 
tain in tho centre of Crete, connected with 
tho worship of Zeus, who is said to have 
been brouglit up iu a cave in this moun- 
tain. 

daei Dactyli. See Hactyi,t. 
d&llum, a town in Cyfirns, sacred to 
Venus Idalia. 

id&s, son of Aphareus and A rone, and 
brother of Lynccus. Apollo was ju lovo 
with Marpessa, the daughter of Hvenus, 
but Idas carried her olf iu a winged 
chariot which Poseidon had given him. 
The lovers fought for her possession, but 
Zeus separated them, and left the 
decision with ^lariiessa, who chose Idas, 
from fear lest Apollo should desert her if 
she grew old. Tho brothers Idas and 
Ijynceus also took part In tlie Calydonian 
hunt, and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. See Dioscuri. 

Idindn, son of Apollo and Astoria, or 
Gyrene, was a soothsayer, and accom- 
anled the Argonauts, although he know 
eforehand that death awaited liim. 


Iddmtneus, son of the Cretan Deu- 
calion, and grandson of Minos and Pasl- 
phae, was king of Crete. He led tho 
Cretans against Troy. Ho vowed to 
sacrifice to Poseidon whatever he should 
first meet on iiis landing, if the god would 
grant him a safe return. This was hla 
own son, wdiom he sacrificed. As Crete 
was thcTCupon visited by a plague, tho 
Cretans expelled Idomeneus, who went 
to Italy, wlicre ho settled in Calabria. 
Cf.^Virgil, Acn. iii. 121. 

Idumaea (O.T. Edom). In the O.T., 
Edom is the district of Mt. Selr, tliat is, 
tho mountainous region exlouding from 
tho Dead yea to the E. head of tho Rod 
Sea. Tho decline of tho kingdom of 
Judaea enabled the I'Mouiites to extend 
their poAver over tbo S. part of Judaea as 
far as Hebron, w^hilo their original terri- 
tory was taken possession of by the 
Nabathaean Arabs. '^I’hus the Idumaea 
of tho later JcwJsii and of the Roman 
history is tho S. part of .ludaea, and a 
small portion of tlie N. of Arabia Petraca, 
extending from the Meditciranean to tlio 
W. side of Mt. Scir. Autipater, tlio 
father of Herod tbo Great, was an Idn- 
maeon. Tho Roman writers of the 
Augustan and of later ages use Idumaea 
and Judaea as oqui valent terms. 

Idus (Jdes), the 13th or 15th day of tho 
llonian month. 

Idyia, wife of Act'tcs, king of Colchis, 
and motlicr of Medea. 

Ignatius, one of tlie Apostolic Fathers, 
beeamo bishop of Antioch m A D. 09. 
He w'as condemned tiy Trajan and 
martyred at Rome. He w’rote several 
epistles In Creek to various churches. 
There are extant fifteen einstles ascribed 
to Jilm, hut of these only seA'en are con- 
sidered genuine. Greek text published 
by W. Jacobson, Ajjoaiolici 

(I8G3); translated In J. B. Lightfoot, 
Apostolic Fathers (1908); also in tho Loeb 
Library. 

Iguvlum {Gubbio or Euyubic;, "^own iu 
Unibria, on the S. slope of the A, 0 'innme 8 . 
On a mountain near this toAvn was a 
temple of Jupiter, in the ruins of which 
were discovered nine brazen tables, 
covered Avith L^mbiian inscriptions, and 
Avhich arc still pri'serAnal at Gubbio. 
These tables, frequently called tho 
Eugubian Tables, w'cro written between 
c. 40U and 90 B.c., see C. D. Buck, Graiii’ 
mar of Oscan avd Umbrian (1928). 

Jlaira, daiigliler of Leucippus and 
Philodice, and sister of Plioebe. The tAvo 
sisters are frequently mentioned by tho 
poets under tho name of Ijcucippidae. 
Both were carried off by tbo Dioscuri, 
and Ilaira became tho wife of Castor. 

Ilerda, town of the Ilergetes in Hispania 
Tarniconerisis, situated above the river 
Sicoris (Segre). It was here that 
Afranlus and Petreius, tlie legatee of 
1*0111 pey, were defeated by Caesar (49 B.c.). 

Ilia or Rhfia Silvia. See Romulus. 

flldna, daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 
Sec POLYDORUS 2. 
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llldneus, a son of Niobe, whom Apollo 
would have liked to save, beoauso ho was 
praying; but could not stop tiio arrow. 

Ilissus, small river in AttU*a, rising on 
the N. sloT)e of Mt. Hymcttus, flowing 
through^ the E. side of Athens. 

llithyia, the goddess of the Greeks who 
aided women in childbirth. Jn the lUad 
the Tllthyiao (in the plural) are called the 
daughters of Ilera; but in tlio Odysseu 
and in the later poets there is only one 
gcaldesH of this name, who was often 
identified with Artemis or Hera, and by 
the Uomans with .luno Luciua. 

Ilium. Sec Tkoas. 

llllbdris: 1. (7Vc/i), called Tichia or 
Teelium by the Romans, river in (bilha 
Narbonensis, rising in the l^yrcnees and 
falling into the Mare Galli(nim. 2. 
(Elne), town of the Santories, on the 
above-mentionod rivc'r, at the foot of the 
IVreiii'es. Constantine changed its name 
into Helena, whmiec the modern Elnc. 

Illj^rlcum, Ulyris, or Illyria, included 
all tiie land W. of IMacedonin and E. 
of Italy and Rhaetla. extending S. as far 
as Epirus, and N. as far as tlie valleys of 
the Savus and Dravus, and tlie junction 
of IhoHO rivers with the Danube. The 
country was divided into two parts: 
I. ILLYKIH Rarpaua oi* Romana, the 
Roman provlnee of illj’Tiouin, ex- 
tended along tho Adriatic Sea from 
Italy (Istna), from which it was separa- 
ted by the Arsla, to tho river Driio, and 
was hounded on the E. by Macedonia and 
Moesia Superior, from which it was 
separated by the Drlrius, and on the N. 
by I’annonia, from which it was separated 
by the Dravus. Tho area thus comiire- 
honded largo tracts of modern Fi/f/o- 
tilaria (including Croatia and Bosnia) 
and parts of Albania. It vras divided in 
ancient times 'into three districts: 
lapydia Llburnla {fj.v.), Dal- 

matia {g.v.). The ijibuniians submitted 
at an early time to tJic Romans; but it 
was not till after tho comincst of the Dal- 
matians in tho reign of Augustus that the 
entire country was organized as a Roman 
province. II. IllyrihGraeca, or Illyria 
proper, also called Epirus Nova, extended 
from tho Drllo, along tho Adrint.ie, to the 
Ceraunlan mountains, which separated 
it from Epirus proper: it was bounded 
on tho E. by Macedonia. It thus em- 
braced the greater part of the modern 
Albania. Its inhabitants were subdued 
by Philip, the father of Alexander tho 
Great; but after tho death of the latter 
they recovered their independence. At a 
later time their queen Teuta was defeated 
by the Romans, and compelled to jiay an 
annual tribute, 2*2‘J R.c. The Illyrians 
were again conquered by the consul 
Aeuilllus I’ lulus. 219. Their king Geii- 
tiiis formed An alliance with Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, against Rome; but he was 
conquered by tho praetor L. Anicius, In 
tho same year as l^erseus, 16S ; whereupon 
Illyria, as well as Macedonia, became 
subject to Rome.* The Illyrian tribes 


wore probably of the same origin as the 
Thracians, but some Colts were mingled 
with them. 

llus, son of Tros and Calllrrho6, great- 
grandson of Dnrdanus; whence he is 
railed Darclnnides. Ho was the father of 
Laomedou and the grandfather of Priam. 
He WHS believed to be tlie founder of 
Ilium, which was also called Troy, after 
liis father. 

Imagines, wax portrait masks of 
defeased ancestors. They were iiighly 
valued ])ossessions of those wdiose for- 
b«‘ars included curuJe magisl rales, aud 
wdien one of these died tho imagines w^ero 
worn by actors at tlie burial. 

Imaus, moimtain range of Asia, a name 
w'hieh the ancient googiviphiTs appear to 
have used indefinitely, tor want of exact 
knowledge. Jn its most definite appli- 
cation it appears to mean tho \V. jiart of 
tho Himalaya^ but wdieii it is ai)plied 
to some great chain, extending much 
fartlier to the N. and ilividing Scythia 
into tw’o parts, Scythia intra Tmauiii aud 
Sevthia extra lirmum, it must eitlier bo 
understood to mi‘au tho Moussonr or 
Altai mountains, or else some imaginary 
range. 

Imperator = eommauder - in - chief. 
From tlie second century r.c. the title 
w^as conferred on a general l>v aei’lnma- 
tiuii of tlie troojis after a victory. Under 
Augustus it heoame an esLahlished 
prinelrdo that all honours of war, no 
matter by wdiom earned, belonged to the 
emperor, and from Vesiiasiiin onwards the 
title Impei'ator became the (‘iiipin'or’a 
olheial prncriomou, tliough it w'as also 
added after the r anie wnth a miniher, to 
indicate the number of times ho had been 
HO hailed following a victory of the 
imperial armies. 

In&ohis, a surname of lo, the daughter 
of Tnaehus. Tho goddess isis is also 
calletl Inachls, becaiisi* she was itleiitified 
w it h lo: ami sometimes Tnneliis means an 
Argive or Greek woman. Inaehides w^as 
used as a name of Epaphus, a grandson of 
Inaehus. and also of I’erscus, because he 
was horn at Argos, tho city of Inaehus. 

Inaehus, son of Goeanus and Tethys, 
was tlie first king of Argos, aud said to 
have given his name to the rivt'r Inaehus. 

Inaros, S(»n of l*saiuiiieti(iius, a Libyan, 
the leader of a revolt of the Egyptians 
against the I'crsians, 461 ii.c. He was at 
first successful, hut was defeated by the 
l*ersuins and crucified, 455. 

India w'as a name used by the Greeks 
and Romans to desoribe the wiiolo of tho 
S.E. part of Asia. The direct ae(|iiaint- 
aneo of the w'esteru nations with India 
dates from the reign of Darius, tiie son of 
Hystaspes. The expedition of Alex- 
ander ( 7 .i\) into India first brought the 
Greeks into contact with tlie country ; but 
the conquests of Alexander only extended 
ns far as the river Hyphasls, a tributary 
of tho Ilydaspes, down which ho sailed 
into the Indus, and down* the Indus to 
the sea. Seleucus Nicator crossed the 
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Hyphasts, and made war with the Prasii, 
a people dwelling on the banks of the 
upper Ganges, to whom he afterwards 
sent ambassadors, who had the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining information res- 
pecting the parts of India about the 
Ganges. There was much direct trade 
with India in Roman times until the 
third century a.d. when com muni cations 
fell under the control of the Arabs and 
I’ersians. I’or information regarding 
trade and cominumcatioiis, li. Haw- 
llnson, Irttcrcourtta bctwtivn India and the 
li'cs/cra 1 1 "or/d (1U2())' W. \y. Tarn, The 
Greeks in llactna and India (1938). 

Indus: 1. River of India, rising in the 
table-land of Tibet, and liowing through 
the great plain of the Punjab, into the 
Krytliraeiiin Mare {Indian Ocean), which 
it enters by several mouths. The 
ancient name of India was derived from 
the native iianio of the Indus (Sind). 
2. River of Asia Minor, rising in l^hrygia, 
and flowing tlirougli t’aria into the Medi- 
terranean, opposite to Rhodes. 

Indutiomarus, one of th(‘ leading ehh'fs 
of the Troviri in ('-nil, defeated and slam 
by Lahienus, .)•* b.l . 

Infamia, a term of Roman law 
denoting the effects of eondcinnation for 
certain specified oflenees, e.g. tlieft, 
fraud, bankruptcy, ami certain types of 
Immoral conduct. Tlie consequenees of 
infarnla included loss of personal statiLs, 
of the right to vote or stand for iiublie 
oilute, eertain disabilities ngardiiig 
marriage and the making of wills, and 
disqualification from acting for another 
at law. 

Infdri, the gods of the nether world, in 
contradistinction from the Super i, or the 
gods of heaven. Rut the word infcri is 
also frequently used to designuto the 
dead. 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus and wife of 
Athamas (q.v.). 

Insubres, a Gallic people, uiio settled 
in the N. of Italy. TluMr chief towui was 
Mediolanum (q.r.). They were con- 
quered by the Itomans slujrtly before the 
second Punic AVar. 

Interamna, the name of several towm» 
in Italy, so called from their lying 
between two stieams. 1. (Term), m 
Umbria, situated on the Nar, and sur- 
rounded by it, wdiouee its inhabitants 
were called I ntermn nates Varies. It W’as 
the birthplace of the Iiistonau Tacitus. 
2. In Ijatium, at the junction of the 
Casinus with tlic lilris, whence its 
inhabitants are called Jnierainnatea 
JAriiuatc^. 

Internum Mare (Mediterranian Sea), 
extending on the \\ . from the Htraits of 
Hercules to the coasts of Syria and Asia 
Minor on the K. It was called by the 
Homans Mare Jnterniun or 1 nlesiuinw, 
by tho Greeks Vj eo-o> daXarra or V erro? 
BaKaTTa, or, inoro fully, n si'to? ‘HpaicXfio)!/ 
o’rrjXuii/ ^uAaTTtt, and by Herodotns, 
vSt v CaXoTTo;* and from its washing the 
coasts both of Greece and Italy, it w'os 


also called, both by Greeks and Romans,, 
‘Our Sea.* The term Mare Mediter^ 
raneum occurs first in Soliiius. The ebb 
and flow of the tide are perceptible iu 
only a few’ tiarts of the Mediterranean. 

l6, daughter of Inachus. first king of 
Argos, beloved by Zeus, and metamor' 
phosed, tlmiugh fear of Hera, into a 
lieifer. The goddess, who was aware of 
the change, placed her under the care of 
hundred-eyed Argus, wlio was, however, 
slain by Hermes, at tho comiiiand of 
Zeus. Hera then tormented lo with a 
gadfly, and drove her iii a state of frenzy 
from laud to land, until at length sho 
found rest on tho hanks of tho Nile, 
Here slie recoveri'd her original form, and 
boro a son to Zeus, called Kpaphus. The 
wanderings of lo were very eelehratod in 
antiquity, and tlio Rosporiis (i.e. Or- 
fard) is said to lia\ e derived its name from 
her BwdimniiLg across it. 

Idbates, king of Jjycia. See also 

Bl IJ.KHOPIIUN. 

l61aus, son of Iphielcs and Automedusa. 
Iphicles w’as tho hnlf-hrother of Heracles, 
and loluus was the companion and 
eluinoteer of the hero, llerailes sent 
him to tSoidlnla at the head of his sons by 
tho daughters of Tliesplus; but he 
returned to the hero shortly before his 
death, and was the llrst who olfered 
sacritices to him ns a demigod. lolaus 
after Ids death ohtniiuul p( nmssion from 
the gods of tho nether world to eomo to 
the nssistaiiee of the (‘hildren of Heracles. 
He slew’ Kurystheus, and then returned 
to the sliades. 

lolciis, ancient town In Magnesia fp 
Thessaly. It was eelf*brated as the resi- 
dence of Pelins and Jason, and as tho 
place from whicl) the Argonauts sailed in 
quest of the golden fleece. 

Idle, daughter of Kurytus of Oechalia, 
beloved by Ht*raeles (q.v.). After the 
deatli of Heracles, sho married his sop 
H yllus. 

ton, the son of Apollo am' Creusa, 
grandson of Helen. 

l5nla, distnet on tho W. coast of Asia 
Minor, colonized by tlio Ionian Greeks 
at a time earlier than any distinct his- 
torical records. Tlie mythical accoxmt 
of ‘the great Ionic migration’ relates that 
in eonsecjaeuci* of the disputes between 
tlie sons of tUidriis, king of Athens, about 
tlie succession to his government, his 
younger sons, Neleiis and Androclns. 
crossed the .Vegaean Sea in search of a 
new iKuno, 110 jenrs after tho Trojan 
AVar, or 1044 H.(\ In the historical times 
wi' And twelve great cities on the roast 
claiming to bo of Ionic origin, and united 
into one cionfederacy. Tlie distTiet 
formcil a narrow strip of coast, extending 
between the iimnt.lis of the rivers Meander 
on the S., and Hennus on the N. The 
names of th> twelve cities, gohig from 
to N,, were Auiotus, Myus, Priene. Samos 
(city and island), Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedus, Teos, Erythrao, Chios (city and 
island), Clazomeuac, and X^hocaea; the 
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eity of which lay within thla shoemaker, introduced Into the Athenian 

district, but was of Aeolic oriffin, was army the peltastae, or targeteers, a body 
afterwards (c. 700 b.c.) added to the of troops possessing the advantages of 
Ionian confederacy. The common sane- heavy- and light - armed forces. Ho 
tuary of the league was the Panlonlum, substituted a small target for the heavy 
a sanctuary of the god Poseidon, on the shield, adopted a longer sword and spear, 
promontory of Mycale, opposite to and replaced the old coat of mail by a 
Samos; and hero was hold the great linen corslet. At tho head of his ta,r- 
natlonal assembly of tho confederacy, geteers he defeated and nearly destroyed 
called Panionia. At an early period a Spartan mora,^ in 390 n.c. He married 
these cities attained prosperity. They the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace, 
were first conquered by Croesus, king of and d. in 3r)3. 

Lydia; a second tiirie by Uarpagus, tho Iphlgfinia, daughter of Agamemnon ajid 
general of Cyrus, 545 n.c. ; and having dytemnestra, according t-o the common 
revolted from tho Persians, they were tradition; but daughter of Theseus and 
reconquered by tho latter, 496. In no Helena, according to otlicrs. Agamem- 
country inhabited by the Hellenic race, non once killed a hart In tho grove of 
except at Athens, were the reliuemcnts of Artemis, and the goddess In anger pro- 
civilization, the arts, and literatiue more duced a calm, wliioh prevented the Creek 
higlily cultivated than in Ionia. Out of fieet in Aulls from sailing against Troy, 
the long list of the authors and artists of Upon the advice of tlio seer Calclias, 
Ionia, we may mention the poets, Mim- Againoiiinon proceeded to sacrifice Iphi- 
normus of Coloplion, and Anacreon of gcnla, m order to aiipease tho goddess; 
Teoa; tho philosophers, Thales of Miletus, but Artemis put a hart in her place, and 
and Anaxagoras of Clazom(*nao; tho early carried her to Tanris, whore she became 
annalists, Cadmus and llccatueus of the priestess of the goddess. Hero sho 
Miletus; and tho painters, Zeuxis, afterwanls saved her lirother Orestes 
Apelles, and I'arrhaslus. Tho import- (q.r.), and lied with him to Oreece. 
anco of tho chief cities of Ionia In the Iphigenia was worshij>T)ed both in 
early history of Christianity is attested by Athens and Sparta. (Nmsnit A. \V. 
the Acts of the Apostles, and by the Verrall, Knripid(‘s the, Ixutioiuilist (1895), 
epistles of St. l^aiil to tho Ephesians and pp. 166 ‘J16. 

of St. John to the seven chm'clios of Asia. Iphim5vda or IphImSde, wife of Alociis 
See D. C. Hogarth, Ionia and the East {q.r.). 

(1909). Iphis: 1. A voulh in love with Anaxar- 

Idnlum Mare, the sea between Italy oto. ((j.v.). 2. \ Cretan girl, metiuiior- 

and Creeoe .s. of tho Adriatic, beginning phosed by Isis into a yoiitii (Ovid, 
on the AV. at Hydnmtum in Calabria, Met. ix, 666 fl.). 

and on tho K. at Oricus in Epirus, or Iphitus, son of Eurytus, one of the 
at the Corannian mountairia. In more Argi»nauts. Hhuvj liw. 

ancient limes the Adriatic was called Ipsus, in Piirygia, the scone of that 
tho Ionian Gulf; wln'le at a Int-er time battie (301 b.(\) winch ended the struggle 
the Ionium Maro itself was included in tho between Antigouns (q.v.) and his rivals. 
Adriatic. In its widest signification tho ira, mountain ffirtre^s in iMessenia. 
Ionium Maro included the Marla Siculum, Aristomeiics dofeuded himstdf hero for 
Croticum, and Icarlum. Its name was cloven years against the Spartans. Its 
derived by the ancients from tho wan- capture by the Spartans in 668 ii.c’. put 
derings of lo, but it was more iirobably an end to tho second Mcsscuian \\"ar. 

80 called from tho Ionian colonies wliich IrSnaeus, ono of tho early Christian 
settled in the Islands ofl the W. coasts of fathers, jirobably horn at Sm>T:na 
Greece. between a.tj. 126 and 140. In 177 ho 

Idphdn, son of Sophocles, a distin- Irccame bishop of Lugdunum {Lyons) in 
gulshed tragic poet whoso success, how- Gaul. He wrote a refutation of tho 
ever, was believed to have been duo in Gnostics, which has (jome down to us 
largo measure to his father’s assistance, only in a l^atin vc^rsion. (Text: Tha 
Eor tho story of his charge against his Third Eook of Saint Irtnaeius, ed. H. 
father, see Sophocles. Deano (187 4).) -tJee F. R. M. Hitchcock, 

Iphlas, a namo for Kvadiie (g.r.), irenaeus of Lugdunum (1914). 
daiighter of Iphis. irSne, called I’ax by tho Homans, tho 

iphiel§s, or Iphiclus: 1. Son of Amphl- goddess of peace, was, according to 
tryon and Alcmeno of ’J’hehes, was ono Hesiod, a daughter of Zous and Themis, 
night younger than his half-hrotlior and ono of tho Horae (q.v.). Sho was 
Heracles. Ho was first married to worshipped at Athens and Rome. In 
Automedusa, tho daughter of Alcathous, Romo n magnificent temple was built to 
by whom ho became the father of lolaus, her by Vespasian. Nothing now remains 
and aftervlikrds to the youngest dn-ugliter of this building. A marble statue of 
of Creon, 2. Son of Phylacus, or Irene on tho Acropolis showed the 
C)ephalus, one of tho Argonauts, and goddess holding the child Plutus. Pax 
celebrated for his swiftness in running. is represented on coins as a girl, holding 
Iptdorates, Athenian general, son of a in lier left arm a cornucopia, and in her 

^ Greek /mopa, a military division iatO' which all Spartans of military age were enrolled. 
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rlffht hand an oUvo branch or the staff of worship of Isis in Rome, see S. Dill, 


MMcury. 

Iris, daujgrhter of Thaumos (whence she 
is called Thaumantias) and of Electra, 
and sister of the Harpies. In the Iliad 
she appears as the messenger of the gods, 
but is never mentioned lu the Odyssey. 
Iris was the personlflcation of the rain- 
bow, which was regarded as the mes- 
senger of the gods. In the earlier poets. 
Iris appears as a virgin goddess; but in 
.Alcaeus, Rlie is tlie wife of Zephynis, and 
the motlier of Eros. Ins is represented 
dressed in a long tunic, over, which hangs 
a light upper garment, with wings 
attached to her Bhoiilciers, carrying the 
herald’s statt in her left hand. 

Iris (Yeshil Irjnalc), river of Asia. Minor, 
rising on the N. side of the Anti-'J’auriis. 
and flowing through l^ontiis into the 
Sinus Amisenns in tlie Euxme. 

Irus, a beggar in the house of Ulysses, 
became proverbial. 

Isaeus, one of the ten Attic orators. 
He wrote judieial orations for others, and 
estahlisliod a rlietorical scliool at Athens, 
In w’hich Demofithenes maj’’ have been his 
pupil. Be jAved 420 and 318 

B.c. Eleven of his orations are extant, 
all relating to questions of inhcritanco. 
See R. C. Jebb, Jitic Orntoi's (1888), vol. 
II, pp. 2<)3 IT. ’J'he orations have been 
edited by Wyse. Sec also text, with 
translation by E. iS. For.stcr, m Loeb 
Library. 

Isagoras, h'ador of the oligarchical 
party in Athens, opposed to Clistlienes 
(a-J'.)- 

Isara (/.stVe), river in Gallia Narbonon- 
Bis, descondiiig from the Graiaii Alps, and 
flowing into the Khhno N. of Valentia. 

Isaurla, district of Asia Minor, cm the 
N. side of the Taurus, lietweeii I'lsidia 
and Cilicia, W'hose inhabitants, the 
Isaurl, wore daring robbers. Tlicy Avero 
defeated in 75 n.c. by tlie Homan consul, 
Ij. ServiliuH, who received the surname 
of Isauricus. 

Isca Silurum {Cnerleon on Usk). mili- 
tary station of tlie S^econd IjCgion from 
c. A.i). 75 until late In the tlilrd century. 
Interesting excavations have been made, 

Isifl, EgA'ptian deity, wife of Osiris and 
mother of llonis. Who was originally tho 
goddess of the earth, and afterwards of 
the moon, 'rhe Greeks identified her 
both with Dometer and with lo. Her 
worship was introduced into Romo 
toAvards the end of the republic, and 
became very popular among the Homans 
under the empire. The most important 
temple of Inis at Rome stood in the 
CaumuEi Martins, whence she was called 
Isis (^amponsls ; but her temple at Pompeii 
Is the best prcs(’r\^cd. Tiio priests and 
servants of tJie goddess wore linen gar- 
ments, whence she herself is called 
liniuera. Of. Sir J. G. J'razer, yidonis, 
Attis, Osiris (1907), pp. 271 IT., 348 ff., 
where she is represented as a corn god- 
dess. Sec the'samo writer’s Golden Bough 
(2nd ed.), vol. 11, pp. 137 fl. For tho 


Roman Society (1905), chap. v. 

Ism&rus or Ism&ra, town in Thrace, 
near Maronea, situated on a mountain of 
the same name, which produced excellent 
wine. It is m entlouod in the Odyssey as a 
toAvii of the (3icones. The poets use the 
adjective Ismarius as equivalent to 
Tliraelan. 

lsmdn§, daughter of Oedipus and 
Jocasta. 

Ismenus, a small river in Hocotia. 

Is6crates, one of tho ten Attic orators, 
was /). at Athens, 43G B.c. Among his 
teachers were Gorgias, Prodiens, and 
Socrates. H<‘ flr.st taught rhetoric in. 
Chios, and afterwards at Athens. Ho 
had 100 pupils, every one of whom jiaid 
him 1,000 draelimac. He also derh ed u 
large iiicoine from the orations AA'hleli he- 
wrote for others; but lie did not come 
forward as a puhlio speaker him.‘-elf. 
He was an ardent lover of his country; 
but he desired above all the unity of the 
(»reek states. Ho died shortly aftru* tJi© 
battle of Chaeronea in 338 B.c., at tho 
ago of 98. Twenty -one of his orations 
have come down to us: of those the most 
celebrated is the Panegyric oration, in 
W'hich ho shows what services Athens liad 
remiered to Cireeeo m every period ot lier 
history. Isocrates had distinct merits 
as a jiopular erlncator; his views A\er© 
large, liis moral tone elevated, and his 
methods thorough. See H. C. .lebb, 
Aitic Orators (1S88), vol. ii, pp. 1-258. 
See also text, witli translation by G. B. 
Norlin. in I^oeb Library. 

Issa (Lissa), small island in the Adriatic 
Sea, AA’it.h a town of Issa, otT tlie coast of 
Dalmatia, said to haA’^o derived its name 
fi-oiri Jssa, daughter of Macareus of 
Ijcshos, beloved by Ajiollo. 

Issus, city in tho S.E. extremity of 
Cilicia; Tneinoralih* lor tlie battle in which 
Alexander defeated Darius Codomamius 
(333 B.C.). 

Isthmian Games, one of tho four 
festivals of tho Gn'eks, first celebrated 
(in honour of Poseidon) in 581 b.c., and 
thereafter held, on tho Istiimus of 
Corinth, in tlio second and fourth years 
of each Olympiad. A crown of Avild 
celery Avas tlie prize. The Tsthinian Avero 
the most popular of the athletic festivals, 
no doubt because of the attractions of 
nearby Corinth. 

Istrla or Histrla, peninsula at the N. 
extremity of the Adriatic, separated from 
Vonetia by the river TiiiiaA'us, and from 
Hlyricura by the river Arsia. Its inliab- 
itants, tho Istri or Histri, were a Avarlike 
Illyrian race, finally suliducd by tho 
consul C. Claudius IHileher, 177 b.c. 
Tlieir chief towns Avere Torgeste (g.v.) and 
Pola {fj.v.). 

Italia and ItMla slgniflcd , from tho time 
of Augustus, tho country S. of the AJps, 
wliich W6 crill Italy. 'The name Italia 
was originally used to indicate a much 
more limited extent of country. Most 
of the ancients derived tho name from on 
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ancient king, Italne; but there can be no 
doubt tliat Italia, or Vitalia. as it was 
also called, was the loud of the Itali, 
Vltali, Vltelll, or Vitnli, an ancient race 
who are better known under the name of 
Siculi. This race was widely H])read over 
the S. half of the peninsula. The (j rooks 
were ignorant of this wide extent of the 
name. According to them Italia was 
originally only the southernmost part 
of what was afterwards called llruttii. 
They afterwanls extended the name Uy 
signify the whole eountry S. of Posidonla 
on (he W. and Tarentum on the JO. 
After the Romans had conquered 
Tarentum and the 8. part of the penin- 
sula, r. 272 B.C., the name Italia then 
signified the whole country sui)jeot to 
the Homans, from the Sicilian straits ns 
far N. as the Arnus and the Knbico. 
The country N. of tlieso rivers continued 
to be called Gallia Cisalpina and liiguria 
down to the end of the repul»lic. Au- 
gustus wac tlie first who extended the' 
name of Jtalia so ns to compreljend the 
country from the Maritime Alps to Poln 
in Istria, botli inclusive. Hesidoa Italia, 
the country was called by vfirloiis f)thcr 
names, especially by the poets. These 
were Hesperia, a name which the Greeks 
gave to it because it lay to the \V. of 
Greece, or Hesperia Magna, to distinguish 
it from Spain, and Satiirnia, because 
Saturn was said to have once icigned in 
Latluin. The names of separate parts of 
Italy wore also applied by the poets to 
the whole country. Thus It was called 
Oenotria, originally the land of the 
Oenotri, in tJie country afterwards called 
liruttii and Lueania: Ausonia, or (3plea. 
or Opicla, originally the land of the 
Ausones or Aiisonli, Oplcl, or Oscl, on the 
W. coast in the country afterwards called 
Campania; Tyrrhenia, properly tlie land 
of the Tyrrheni, also on the W. coast, N. 
of Ausonia or Opica, and more espeeially 
in the country afterwards called Etruria 
(Q.V.); lapygia, properly the land of the 
lapyges on the E. coast, in the country 
afterwards called Calabria: and Orabriea, 
the land of the Umbri on the E. coast, 
alongside of Etruria. Italy contained a 
great number of diiferent races, w’ho batl 
migrated Into the country at a very early 
eriod, and remains of palaeolithic man 
ave been discovered. At the time 
when Roman history begins, Italy was 
inhabited by the following races. From 
the mouth of the Tiber, between its right 
bank and the sea, dwelt the Etruscans, 
who extended as far N. as the Alps. 
Alongside of these, between the left bank 
of the Tiber and the Adriatic, dwelt the 
Umbrians. To the S. of the Etruscans 
were the Sacranl, Casci, or Prlsei, Osean 
tribes, who had been driven out of the 
mountains by the Sabines, had overcome 
the Polasglan tribes of the Siculi, Abori- 
gines, or Latins, and, uniting with these 
conquered people, had formed the people 
called I*riscl Latlnl, subsequently simply 
Latini. S. of these again, os far as the 


river Laus, were the Oplcl, who were also 
called Ausones or AuruncI, and to whom 
the Volscl, Sidlcinl, Satlculi, and Aequl 
also belonged. The S. of tlie peninsula 
was Inhabited by the Oeiiotrians, who 
were subsccinently driven into the Interior 
by the numerous Greek colonies founded 
olong the coasts. S. of the Umbrians, 
extending as far as Mt. Garganus, dwelt 
the various SabelHan or Sal)ine tribes, 
the Sn bines proper, the Poligni, Marsl. 
Marrucini, Vestlnl, and Hcrnlci, from 
which tribes the Samnitos subsequently 
sprung. From Mt. (iarganus to tbe S.E. 
extremity of the pcnJriHnla. the country 
was inhabited l)y tlui Daunians or 
Apulians, Peucetii, Mt'ssnpll, and Sal- 
ient ini. An account of these peoples is 
given in separate articles. They were all 
eventually subdued by the Romnins, who 
beeaniq the masters of the wiiolo of the 
peninsula. At the time of Augustus the 
following w’cre the chief divisions of 
Italy, an account of winch Is also given 
in separate articles: I. Upiu-r /tali/, winch 
extended from the Alps to the rivers 
Mncra on the W. and Jtuhico on the 10. 
It comprehended (1) Jaguria (q.v.): (2) 
(iallia Cisalpina (Ke« Gallia, 2); CU 
Veiietia (q.v.), inclucliiig Carnia; (4) 
Istna (q.v.). TI. Central Italy or Hahn 
Froprm (a term not usi^l hy the ancients), 
to distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina 
or Upper Italy, and Magna Graecia or 
Lower Italy, extended from the rivers 
Macra on the W. and Rubico on the 
E., to the rivers Silarus on the W., and 
Fr(‘nto on the E. It comprehended 
(1) Etruria (q.v.); (2) Umbria (q.v.); 
(8) Picenum (q.ic.); (4) Baumium (q.r.), 
including the country of the Sabmi, 
Vestini, Marrucini, Marsi. Pellgn*, etc.; 
(r>) Latium (q.v.); (0) Campania (q.v.). 
III. Lower Italy or Magna Craccta, 
included the rcniainlng part of the 
peninsula, 8. of the rivers Sllanis aud 
Freiito. It coraprehendod (1) Apulia 
(q.v.), including (.^alabria; (2) Lueania 
(q.v.); (3) llruttiuni (q.v.). Augustus 
divided Italy Into the following eleven 
Regiones: (1) Latium and Campania. 
{^) The land of the Hirpini, Apulia and 
Calnbiia. (3) Lueania and liruttlum. 
(4) The land of tlie FreiitanI, Marrucini, 
Pcligrii, Marsi, Vostlnl, and Sabinl, 
together with Samnium. (5) Picenum. 
(6) Umbria and the district of .\rirninum, 
in wiiat was formerly called (iallla CIs- 
alpiiia. (7) Etruria. (8) Gallia Clspa- 
dana. (9) Liguria. (10) Tbe B. part of 
Gallia Trans fiadaiia, Venetia. Carnia, and 
Istria. (11) The W. part of Gallia 
Transpad ana. See J. Whatrnough, Foun- 
dations of Roman Italy 

It&llca: 1. {Santiponce). Town in Hls- 
pania Baetica, on the W. bank of the 
Baetis, N.W. of Hispalis {Seville), founded 
in the Boconrl Punic War by Sciplo 
Afrieanus, who settled here some of nla 
veterans. It was the birthplace of the 
emperors Trajan and Hadrian. 2. See 
COllFINIUM. 
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Ith&ca (ThiaJn), a small Island In tho 
Ionian Sea, off the coast of Epirus, cele- 
brated as tlie birthplace of Ulysses. It is 
about 12 miles long, nud 4 in its greatest 
breadth, and is divided into two parts, 
which are connected by a narrow Istliinus, 
not more than half a mile across. In 
each of these parts there is a iiioimtain 
ridge of considernblo height; the one in 
the N. called Nerituni, and the one in the 
S. Neium. The city of Ithaca, the resi- 
dence of Ulysses, was situated on a 
precipitous, conical hill, now called Aefn, 
or ‘eagle’s cliff,’ occnpyinjc the whole 
breadth of the isthinns mentioned above. 
Against Mils iilentiJlcntlon, however, is 
the statement in the Of/v-sst*// that Ithaca 
was tho uttermost of tho Ionian islands. 
Aec'ordmg to a recent theory, propounded 
by \V. Dorpfeld iAJl-/thaka (Ib27)),hiit 
not altogi'thcr snyiportcd liy t^xcavaliou, 
tho Homeric Ithaca is not to be nientilicd 
witli this island {Thmki) hut with the 
island called liy tins (Irceks Lciu-adia 
(Santa Maura). See, Sir Jl. Jtodd, 
Uomtr’s Ithaca (H)27). 

fthome, m Mcsscuia (fj.v.). 

situated on a luouiituin of tho same 
name. 

Itlus Portus (probably TVissant), a 
harbour of the Moriiii, on tho N. coast of 
Gaul, from winch Caesar set sad for 
Britain. 


ItSnla, ItSnlaSj or ltdnis, surname of 
Athens, derived from tho town of lion, 
in the S. of Phthiotls In Thessaly. Hero 
Athena had a celebrated sanctuary, 
and hence is called incola lioni. 

ituraea, district on tho N.E. borders of 
l^alestiiie. Augustus gave Ituraea, which 
had heeu hitherto ruled by its native 
priiiooH, to the family of Herod. In the 
time of our Lord it was governed by 
I’liillp, tho brother of Herod Antipas, as 
tetrareli. 

Itylus. Sec Aedon. 

Itys. Svp. TiiUEUS. 

lulus. See Ahcanius. 

Ixioii, king of the Lapithae. son of 
Phlegyas, and the fatlier of Piritlious. 
He iminliM'cd his father-in-law, to avoid 
paying tho bridal gifts be bad. proimsed. 
Z(‘iis earned him up fo heaven, and Hioro 
purified him. But Ixion was urigratetiil 
and attempted to win the love of Hera. 
Zens thereupon en^ated a phantom rcsom- 
blmg Hera, and by it Ixioii became tho 
father of a Centaur. (See Centauri.) 
Jxion was fearfully punished for his 
iinpioua ingratitude. His hands and 
feet w’lTo ebuinod by Hermes to a wheel, 
wbieb is said to Jiavc lolled perpetually 
in the air. 

Ixlonldos, i.e. Piritlious, the sou of 
Ixinn. The Centaurs uro also called 
Ixiouidue. 


1 


JanlcCilum, one of the hills of Romo. 

Janus, an old Italian deitv , represented 
with two faces, looking different ways. 
The moiitli of January was snored to him, 
as indeed vvi're all ‘ beginnings. * On 
eartli also lie was tlic guardian deity of 
gates, and hence is commonly repre- 
sented wdth two heads, because every 
door looks tw^o ways (Jann.^ hifrons). 
Ho Is soiiK'timos represented with four 
heads (.lanv.^ quadrifrons), because lie 
presided over the four seasons. At 
Iloine, Nuinn is said to have dedicated to 
Janus the covered pa.ssage bearing Ins 
name, wbieb was opened in times of w'jir, 
and closed in times of peace. This 
passage is oommoiil.v, but t rroneously, 
called a temple. It stood close by tho 
Forum. On Now Year’s Hay, vviifeh w,is 
the jiriiicipal festival of tho god, people 
gave pcesents to one another, consisting 
of sw’eetmeats and coiiper coins, showing 
on one side the double Iicad of Janus and 
on the other a ship. 

J&s5n, son of Aeson, and tho leader of 
the Argonauts. His fathiT Aeson, wdio 
reigned at lolcus in Th(*ssaly, w'as 
deprived of the kingdom by his half- 
brother l^elias, who attomiited to take 
the life of the infant Jason. He w^as 
saved by his friends, and entrusted to the 


care of the eentnur Chiron. When he 
had grow'ii up he came to lolcus, and 
clemniided the kingdom, 'which IVlias 
jiromised to surrender to him, provided 
lie hrouglit the golden tiecce, which was 
III the posscsMuii ()1 King VeeteJ« . i Colchis, 
and was guarded by an eve watchful 
dragon. J asou undertook the eiiterprise, 
ami set sail m tho shb) Arjo, aeoom- 
punied by the ehief heroes of Greece. 
Ho obtained the llccce with :ho assistance 
of Medea, whom he made his wife, and 
with whom he returned to lolcus. (See 
al^o Aroonautae.) In order to avenge 
the ileath of his father, who had been 
slain by Pelias during Ins nliseneo. Medea, 
at the instigation of Jason, persuaded the 
daughters of Pelias (r/.r.) to cut their 
father to pieces and boil him in order 
to restore him to youth. Pelias thus 
perislicd; and bis sou Aeastiis expelled 
Jason and Medea from JobuLs. They 
went to Corinth where they lived for 
several years, until Jason deserted Medea, 
in order to marry Glance or Oeusa, 
daughter of (k'con, the king of the 
country. Mi'dea in revenge sent Glance 
a poisoned garment, which burnt her to 
death when she put it on. C’roon also 
perished In the flames. Medea killed her 
children by Jason, and fled to Athens In a 
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chariot drawn by winged dragons. 
According to some, Jason made away 
with himself from grief; according to 
others, he was crushed by tlie poop of the 
ship Aw, which fell upon him as he was 
lying under it. 

Jaxartes {Sirr Darjua), river of Central 
Asia, flowing N.W. into the Sea of Aral: 
the ancients supposed it to fall into tho 
N. Ride of tho Caspian. It divided 
Sogdiana from Scythia. It was some- 
times confused with the Araxes. 

Ji>rome, Saint. Sec IIieronymtts, 2. 

Jurhs&lfim or HlSrdsdlj^ma, tho capital 
of Palestine. The e^srliost liistorfcal 
notice of this fortified city appears in the 
Ainaraa Letters, c. 1400 b.c. It was then 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops. Jeru- 
salem was originally tho chief city of the 
Jebusites, a Canaanltisli tribe, but was 
taken by David in 1050 ii.c., and was 
mado by him tho capital of tho kingdom 
of Israel. After tlio division of thev 
kingdom, under Rehoboam, it remained 
the capital of tho kingdom of Judah, 
until it was destroyed, and its inhabitants 
were carried into captivity by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, .588 B.c. In 
638 the Jewish exiles, having been per- 
mitted by Cyrus to rctmii, began to 
rebuild the city and temple; and the 
work was completed In about twenty- 
four years. After the death of Alex- 
ander tho Great, Jerusalem was subject 
first to the Greek kings of Eg3T)t» and 
afterwards to the Greek kings of Syria; 
but in consequence of the attempts mado 
by Antlochus IV Eplpiiancs to root out 
tho national religion, the Jews rose in 
rebellion under the Maccabees, and 
eventually succeeded in establishing tlusr 
Independence. Jerusalem now became 
the c.apital of, a sejiarato kingdom, 
governed by tho Maccabees. In a.d. 70 
tho rebellion of the Jews against tlie 
Homans was put down, and Jerusalem 
w'as taken by Titus and was razed to tho 
ground. In consequence of a now revolt 
of the Jews, Hadrian resolved to destroy 
all vestiges of their national and religious 
peculiarities; and ho established a new 
Homan colony, on the ground wliero 
Jerusalem had stood, by tho name of 
Aolla Capitolina, and built a temple of 
Jupiter Capltolinus, on the site of the 
temple of Jehovah, a.i>. 135. Tlie 

establishment of Ciiristlanlty as the 
religion of the Roman empire restored to 
Jerusalem its sacred character. See 
F, M. Abel, Jerusalem (1922-G). 

J5oast6 or J6casta, called Epicaste in 
Homer, wife of Lalus, and mother of 
Oedipus. 

Joppfi, Joppa (O.T. Japho: Jaffa), 
ancient maritime city of Palestine, lying 
S. of the boundary between Judaea and 
Samaria. 

Jordanes (less correctly spelt Jor- 
nandes), Gothlo historian wiio lived 
during the reign of Justinian. He wrote 
bis Oetica in a.d. 551, and a summary of 
Homan history, usually cited as Romana. 


The Oetica has been translated by 
Mierow (1915). See Appendix 15 to 
Bury’s Gibbon, vol. 1. 

Jordanes {Jordan), river of Palestine, 
rising at the S. foot of Mt. Hormon (the 
southenimOst part of Anti-Libanus), 
flowing S. into tho Sea of Galilee, and 
thence into the lake Asphaltitcs (JJeofZ Sea), 

JosSphus, Flavius, Jewish historian, h. 
at Jerusalem, a.d. 37, was one of the 
generals of the Jews in their revolt against 
the Romans. Ho was taken prisoner by- 
Vespasian, who spared his life through 
the IntercpLsion of Titus. Joseplius 
predicted to Vespasian that tho empire 
would one day bo liis and his son’s. 
Josephus was present witii Titus at tho 
siege of Jerusalem, aud afterwards 
ac-companied him to Rome. B e received 
tlie freedom of the city from Vespasian, 
and was treated with great favoiu* by this 
emperor, and by his successors, Titus 
aud Domltlan. iTo assumed the name of 
Flavius, as a dependant of tlio Flavian 
family, and d. c. a.d. 1 00. Tiie works of 
Josephus are written in (ireek. Tho 
most important, entitled Jemsh Anti- 
quilics, in twenty books, gives an account 
of Jewish lilstory from tho creation to 
A.D. 60, the commencoment of the Jewish 
revolt. An account of this revolt is given 
by him in his Ilistoru of the Jewmli 
in seven books. (Best edition (in 
P^ngllsh) bv Whlston (1737), n'viscd by 
Margolioutli, also in Everyman’s Library; 
see also text, with translation by H. 
Tliackeray and R. Marcus, in Loeb 
Library.) 

Jdvianus, F^ivlus Claudius, elected 
emperor by the soldiers, in .Inne, a.d. 

363, after tho death of Julian (see 
JfJLiANiTs), whom he had aeeoinpanied in 
his campaign against the l^ersians. He 
made jieace with the Persians, and d. in 

364, after a reign of only seven months. 
Jovian was a Christian; but ho protected 
tho heathen. 

Jhba: 1. King of Numldia, and son of 
Hlempsal II, joined l^oiur>ey’H parly, and 
gained a victory over Curio, Caesar’s 
legato, 49 B..C. After tho battle of 
Thapsus (46) he put an end to his own 
life. 2. Son of tho preceding, was a 
child at the time of his father’s death, and 
was carried by Caesar to Rome. Ho 
became one of tlie most learned men of bis 
day, aud wrote numerous w-orks on a 
variety of historical and literary subjects ; 
but only fragments have survived. In 
30 B.c. Augustus reinstated him In his 
paternal kingdom of Numldia, and gave 
him in marriage Cleopatra, otherwise 
called Selene, the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Five years afterwards (25) 
Augustus gave him Mauretania In ex- 
change for Numldia, which was reduced 
to a Roman province. He d. In Maure- 
tania, c. A.D. 23. 

Judaea, Palaksttna. 

Jflgurtha, an illegitimate, son of Mas- 
tanabal, and a grandson of Maslnlssa. 
He lost nls father at an early age, but was 
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brought up by MIcIpsa with his own sons, 
Hlempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha dls- 
tiufiniished himself greatly while serving 
under Scipio against Numontia, in 134 
n.c. Micipsa, on his death In 118, 
bequeathed his kingdom to Jugurtha and 
his two sons, Hlempsal and Adherbal, 
In common. Jugurtha assassinated 
Hlempsal soon after his father’s death, 
and shortly oftenv^urds Jugurtha attacked 
Adherbal, took hiTu prisoner, and i)ut 
him to death (112). The itomans had 
previously c(jmmanded him to abstain 
from hostilities against Adherbal; and 
they now declared \v ar agalrAt him . The 
consul, Ij. Oalpurnius Ilestia, was sent 
into Africa ( 1 1 1 ) ; but Jugurtha purchased 
from him a favoui'ablo peace. The peace 
was indignaTitiy disowned at Homo and 
the war renewed under the command of 
the consul, A. SpurJus Alblnus; but 
during the absence of the coriBid, his 
bivither A ulus was defeated by Jugurtha 
(110). Next year (inO) the consul, Q. 
CiaeciliuR ]\[ct('llus, was sent into Africa 
at the head of a new army. In the course 
of two years Mefellus drove Jugurtha ti) 
take refugo u-iimiig. lIo tiaetuhans. In 
107 Mel ell us was succeeded in the com- 
luand by Marius. The cause of Jugui’tha 
\vas now HUfiported by ills father-in-law 
Jiocehus ( 7 .''.); but Marius defeated their 
united forces. Jugurtha was carried a 
prisoner to Home, and alter adorning the 
triumph of Marius (lat January 104), was 
strangled in prison. 

JiUIa: 1. Aunt of Caesar the dictator, 
and wife of C. Marius the elder. 2. 
Mother of M. Antonins, tlio triumvir. 
3. .Sister of C'nesnr the dictator, and wife 
of M. Atuis ihdbus, by wliom sho had 
Atia, the mother of Augustus. 4. 
Daughter of Caesar the dictator, by 
(/oriudui, w'as married to Cii. Dompey m 
f)9, and died in childbed m 51. 5. 

Daughter of Augustus, by iScribonia, and 
Lis only child, h, m 39 b.c., tbric© 
married: (1) to M. Marcellus. lier first 
cousin, in 25. (2) After his death (23), 

without issue, to M. Agrippa, by whom 
she had three sons, C. and L. Caesar, and 
Agrippa Postumus, and two daughters, 
Julia and Agrippina. (3) After Agrippa’s 
death, in 12, to Tiberius Nero, the future 
eipperor. In consequence of her adul- 
teries, Augustus lianished her to Panda- 
taria, an island oH the coast of Campania, 
2 B.c. Sho w'as afterw^ards removed to 
Hhegium. She d. in a.d. 14, soon after 
the accession of Tiberius. 6. Daughter 
of the preceding, and wife of L. Aemilius 
Paiilus. Sho inherited her mother’s 
lloentioClsness, and was, in comscquence, 
banished by her grandfather Augustus 
to the little island Trimerus, on the coast 
of Apulia, A.D. y. Sho d. a.d. 28. 7. 

Youngest child of (jermnnlcus and 
Agrippina, put to death by Claudius, at 
Messallna’s instigation. 8. Daughter of 
Drusus and Llvia, tlio sister of Ger- 
xnanicus, put*to death by Claudius, at the 
Instigation of Messalina, 59. 


Jfllla Gens. See Caesar. 

Julian Calendar, which, with one slight 
alteration, we now use, w^as introduced 
by Julius Caesar in 45 B.o. The Julian 
year of 3651 days is 1 1 minutes 12 seconds 
too long; l)y the year 1582 the error 
amomited to ten days. Pope Gregory 
Xlll rectified this error, but the Gre- 
gorian calendar was not adopted In 
lOngland till 1752. See M. P. Nilsson, 
Pnnninw. Time l^eckoning (1920). 

Julianus, Flavius Claudius, usually 
called Julian, and sumamed the Apos- 
tate, Homan emperor, a.d. 361-.3. Ho 
was 5. at Constaiitinojile, a.d. 332, and 
was the stm of Julius Constantius, anil the 
nephew of Constantine the Great. J ulian 
ainl his elder brother, Gallus, were the 
only members of the imperial family 
w’hose lives were spared by the sous of 
(Jonstaiitine tlie Great, on the death of 
the latter in 337. The two brothers were 
brought up in the principles of tlie 
Christian religion. Julian abandoned 
Christianity in his heart at an early 
l»tiriod: but fear of the emperor Con- 
stantius prevented him from making an 
oiien declaration of his apostasy. Ho 
devoted himselt with ardour to the study 
of Greek literature and philosophy; and 
among his fellow studentH at Athens were 
(iregory of Nazianzns and Dasil, both of 
whtun nfterw’ards became so celebrated 
In the Christian Church. Julian did not 
remain long at Athens. Having been 
sent by Constantins into Gaul to oppose 
the Germans, ho carried on w^ar against 
tlio latter for five years (356-60) with 
great success. In 360 he w as proclaimed 
emperor by his soldiers in Paris ; and the 
opi>ortune death of Constantins in tho 
following year left him the undisputed 
master of tho empire. He now publicly 
avowed himself a pagan. His brief reign 
was chiefly ocmipied by his military 
preparations against the Persians. In 
363 ho eroscLd the TigrLs, aiiii marched 
Into tho interior of the counti'i \ n search 
of the Persian king; but ho wai obliged 
to retreat. In Ills retreat ho was at- 
tacked by tho Persians, and slain in 
battle, lie was sncceede'^ by Jovian. 
Julian wrote a large number of works, 
many of which are extant. (See text, 
with translation by W. C. Wright, in 
Locb Library. See also Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, chaps, xlx, xxi-xxiv, and J. 
Bldez, Vie de Julien (1930).) 

Julius AfrioanuB (his full title is Sextus 
Julius Africanus), Christian writer of 
the third century. His ChronograpMae, 
which formed the basis of Husebms* 
Chronicle, composed before the year 221, 
is tho first of its kind m Cliristian 
literature. Julius was born in Libya, 
and d. after 240. 

Julius Caesar. See Caesar. 

Juula Gei'.s, ancient patrician house at 
Rome, to wL.ch belonged the celebrated 
M. Junius Brutus, w'ho took part in 
expelling tho Tarquins. But afterwards 
the gens appears as only a plebeian one. 
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The chief families were those of Brutus peninior In It were the results of his will. 


(ff.v.) and Hilanus 

Juno, identified by the Roninns with 
the Greek Hera iq.v.). As Jupiter is the 
kinff of heaven and of the (irodH, so Juno 
is the queen of heaven, or the female 
Jupiter. She was worshipped at Rome 
along with Jupiter and Minerva as the 

a ueeu of heaven, from early times, wim 
le surname of Regina. Juno watched 
over the female sex. iSlio was regarded 
as the Genius of womanhood. On tiieir 
birthdays women olTered sacrifices to 
Juno, Hurnamed Natalis: but the great 
festival. celehra,t;Od hy all the women in 
honour of Juno, w'as called Matromilia. 
nml took plnco on the Ist of March. On 
7th July ttiero took place Ijer festival of 
the Ntmae (Uiprotinne, when tl)o rites 
included a sham fight of maid-servaiits. 
From iier presiding over marriage, she 
was called Jnga or Jugalis, and had a 
variety of other naiiics, such as l*ronuba, 
Luclna. The month of Jiiiio, originally 
called Junonliis, w’as considered to he the 
most favoiiralile jieriod for marrying. 
Women in chihlbed invoked .Tiino inicina ' 
to lieip them, and newly born children 
were likewise nn^lcr her protection: 
hence she was sometiincfl confounded w ith 
the Greek Artemis or llithyia. Juno 
was furtiuT one of the principal guar- 
dians of tlie state, as protectress of the 
finances, and uruier the name of Moneta 
she liad a temple on tlie Capitoline hill, 
which <'oiitalned tlie mint. 

Jupiter, identified by the Romans with 
the Greek Zeus (7.r.). The Roman 
Jupiter was originally an elemental 
divinity, and his name signifies the 
father or lord of heaven, being a contrac- 
tion of jyiovis pater, or Diespiter (Sanskrit 
dyau8 — ‘the bright heaven’). lie was 
worshipped as ttie god of rain, storni.s, 
thunder, and lightning, whoneo lie had 
the cpitliets of IHuvius, h'ulunrafor, 
Tnnitrutilis, Tonans, and Fulniivnior. 
He was called the Rest and Most Uigli 
(Optimus Maximvs). His temjile at 
Rome stood on the lofty liill of the 
Capitol, whence he derived the surnames 
of Capitnlinus and Tarpeius. (For a full 
description of this great temple, see 
T. Ashby and S. Platiier, Topoaraphivnl 
Dictionaru of Ancient Home (1921)).) As 
the special protector of Rome ho w'as 
worshipiied hy the consuls on entering 
upon their ofllce; and the triiimpli of a 
victorious general was a solemn proces- 
sion to his temple. Ho therefore bore 
the surnamoa of Imperator, Victor, 
Invlctus, Stator, Ojiitulus, Feretrius, 
Praedator, Triumphator, and the like. 
Uniler all these surnames ho had temiiles 
or statues at Rome. Under tlio name of 
Jupiter Cupltolinus, he presided over 
the great lioiuan games; and under the 
name of Jupiter Uatialis or Latiarls, over 
tlie Feriae Latinne. Jupiter, according 
to the belief of the Romans, determined 
the course of all human affairs. He 
foresaw the future'; and the events hap- 


ne revealed the future to man through 
signs in the heavens and tiio flight of 
birds, wdiieh are hence called tlie mes- 
sengers of Jupiter, while the god himself 
is designated as Frodigialia, that is, the 
sender of prodigies. For tlie same reason 
the god \vas invoked at tlie beginning of 
every undertaking, whether sacred or 
profane, togetlii'r with Janus, who 
Idcssed the lieglnning Itself. J upitor was 
further regarded as tiio guardian of law, 
and as the protector of justice and virtue. 
Hence Fides was his crmipn.uioii on the 
Capitol, alonfe with Victoria; and licricc a 
traitor to his country, and persons guilty 
of perjury, were thrown down from the 
Tarpeian rock. As Jupiter was tin* lord 
of heaven, and consequently tlie prince of 
light, the white colour was sacred to him, 
white animals were sucriliced to liim, his 
cJiarioi was believed to be drawn bv four 
white horses, his iiriests wore white caps, 
and the consuls w'cro at tired m wliito 
w'heii tiiey olTertd sacnliccs m Uie 
Capitol the day they entered on tlicir 
oltiee. 

Jura or Jurassus Mons, a mountain 
range rminiiig N. of Lake Leiiiaiiiis as tar 
as Augusta Raurtieorum {Augni, near 
liasU), on tlio Rhine, forming the boun- 
dar.v hetw’ccn the Seiiuaiii and ilelvetii. 

Justinianus, siirnaiued the Great, 
emperor of Constantinople, a.d. Fll-Wiy, 
Among the principal events of his rcigii 
were a scries of brilliant camiiuigiis 
against the Persians in the east, the, 
Huns and other barhanaiiK in central 
Europe, and the Vandals and Gstrogotlis 
m Africa and lt.Jy. For tla^se victories, 
w’liicii temporarily ro-estahlislied the 
authority of the empire In the west, lie 
was iiulelited to his great cominaiidcrR 
Relisaiius and Nurses. Justinian was 
also resiionsible for tlio building of tho 
clmndi of Santa Sopliia at Constantinople 
and for summoning tho Council of Chal- 
cedou to deal with the moiiopliysito 
heresy; but his highest uchieveineiit was 
tlio codification of Roman Law. Ho 
appointed a commission of jurists under 
tho presidency of Tribonian to draw up a 
complete body of law (590-40). They 
executed their task hy compiling two 
gnat works — one called Digcsla or 
PotuJcciae, in fifty books. Iiemg a edl- 
leetioii of all that was valuable in tlie 
works of preceding jurists: and tiio otiier 
called the J ualinianeus Codex, beii^ a 
collection of the imperial constitutions. 
I’o these two works was subsequeutly 
added an elementary treatise, in four 
bot»ks, under the title of Jnstiiutiones, 
Justinian suhsequontiy published various 
now constitutions, to wdiieii ho gave the 
name of Novellae Constitutiones. The 
four legislative works of Justinian, the 
Institutinnes, Digesta (or Pandectae), 
Codex, and Novcllne, are included under 
the general name of Corpus Juris Civilis, 
and form the Roman law, as received in 
Europe. See the 14tii ed. (1922) of the 
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Corpus liiris Civilis of Th. Mommsen and 
P. Krttffcr. There is an edition (with 
Eng. trails.) of the InslikUiones by J. li. 
Moyle ’(18H3). 

Justinus: 1. Historinn, r. second 

century a.d., is the author of an extant 
work entitled 1 1 istoriarum Philifrincarum 
IMtri XLIV. This work is taken from 
the llistorifie Philippu ae of Trogus 
Pompeius, who lived in the time of 
Augustus. The title Philippirae was 
given to it because its main object was 
to give the history of the Macedonitin 
inoiuirchy : but Trogus permitted himself 
BO many excursions, that theVork formed 
a kind of universal history from the rise 
of the Assyrian monarchy to the conquest 
of the east hy Itoinc. The original work 
of ’1 rogus is lost. The work of J ustin is 
not so much an abridgment of that of 
Trogus, as a selection. 2. yurnnmed 
the Martyr, (Jhristian writer of tlicstM'ond 
century, author of two Apologies and of 
the Dialoiiuv With Tri/pho, the Jew. lie 
was martjrcd during the reign of 
Antoninus I’lus. Ilis Apologies have 
been edited hy A \V. Blunt, 1911. The 
Epistle to I) a ('hristiaii docu- 

ment of tlie second century (translated In 
the lioeh lalirary), has been ascribed to 
Justin; but it is certainly not his 
>voik. 

Juturiia ( — Dintnrna), nymph of a 
fountain in Latium, fanions for its licalmg 
qualities. A pond in the Forum, b<*l\vcen 
the temples of Castor and Ve.stu, was 
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called Lacus Jiiturnae. The nymph Is 
said to have been beloved by Jupiter. 
Virgil calls her the sister of Turn us. 

JhvftnaliSf Dficimus Junius. Roman 
satirist, f»f whose llfo we have but few 
authentic particulars. His ancient bio- 
graphers relate that he was either the sou 
or the aluirinus of a rich freedman; that 
ho occupied liimself, until he had nearly 
reached the term of middle life, In 
deelaiiiiiiig; that, having subsequently 
composed some clever lines upon Paris 
the pantomime, he was induced to 
cultivate satirical composition; and that 
the poet, although now an old man of 80, 
was apiiointcd to the command of a body 
of troops, in a remote district of Egypt, 
where he died. We con only be certain, 
however, tliat Juvenal nourished towards 
tlie clo.se of the first eeuLury, that 
Aiiuiimm, if not the ])laee of his nativity, 
was at least his residence, and that he is 
ill all prtihabilJty the fiicnd whom 
Martial addressc's in three ciiigraius. 
Each of his satires is a finished rlietorical 
essay, energetic, glowing, and sonorous. 
He denounces vice in indignant although 
exaggerated tiTins. Tlic extant works 
of Juvenal consist of sixteen satires, all 
compo.sed in lieriJc hoxameters. Tim 
best edition is that in the Oxford Clas- 
sicdl Tt‘xts (S. (i. Owen). There is also 
a trauslatioii by W. GilTord (rciiscd) in 
Everyman’s Library. Sec aho J. ight 
Huff, JtoiiKin Satire (1937). 

Juventas. Sni llKur.. 
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Lab&rum, Constnutinc the (Jreat’.s 
iiniau'ial stumhird. wilh ('hn-'timi od<h*d 
to Roman military syiiil»ols. It roni- 
memorated the luiraculoii.s vision of the 
Cross in the sky, wli.cli is said to have 
appeared ti» the einpi‘r<»r when on bis way 
to attack Maxeiitms. and to have been the 
cause of his conversion to Christianity, 

Labd&cus, son of the Thehan King. 
Polydorus, bv Antiopc, daughter of 
Nyetcus. Labdacus lost his tat her at an 
early age, and was pUici-d under the 
guardianship of Is’.i<d<'us, and altcrwards 
under that of Jvycus, a brother <»f Nyetcus. 
When Iwibdacus InkI giowu up, I^yeiis 
surrendered the government; and on the 
doatli of liabdaeiis Lveus iind(‘rU)ok the 
guardianship of Ids son Lams, the father 
of Oedipus. The name Jdihdaeidao is 
given to the des(*endaiits of Labdiiciis — 
Oedipus, l\)lyuiceh, Eteoeles, Antigoue, 
and Ismenc. 

Ulb«p. Antistius: 1. Roman jurist, one 
of the murderers of Julius Cae.sar, put an 
•nd to Ids life after the battle of Philippi. 
42 B.c. 2. Son of the preceding, also a 
jurist, nis republican opinions w'cre dis- 
liked by Augustas. The Labexuie insanior 


of noraee was a stroke levelled ngiiinst 
the jurist, in order ti* ijlease tin em[»cror. 
Labeo wrote a 'argo number e works, 
wliieli are eiteil in Hie Diiftst. was 

foundt'r of a li g.il '-eliool. See k i*lTO. 

L&bdrius, D^cimus, Roman eques, and 
a writer of iniiiu w.i> b. e. IIJ B.c., and 
iL ill Rial J’liUoli, Ml Campa’^ia. Ho was 
eoiniiclled by Cac^.ir to appear on tlie 
stage in Li in order to contend with 
^jrns, a prole.'>'>i<.nal ininius, although 
the iM'ofessioi) ot a niimus was intaiiious; 
hut he took bis revenge by pointing Ins 
wit at Caesar. Only a few fragments of 
his w'ork survive. 

Lablenus: 1. T., tribune of the plebs 
<)3 B.(\, was a frieinl of C.’tie.sar, and Ins 
legatn.s 111 Ins wars ajuilnsl the tiauls; but 
on the breaking out of the civil war in 
•1 9 B.c. he went over to Pompey. He was 
slain at the bottle of Mmuia, in Spain. 
t5. 2. 0-, sen of the prei-odlng, invaded 

Syria at tlie head of a Parthian armv in 
•10; but th ‘ Paithians having been 
defeated in by P. Veiitidius, Antony's 
legate, he fled into Cilicia, where he was 
put to death. 

Labyndtus, a name common to several. 
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of the Babylonian monarchs, Beems to 
have been a title. The Labynetns men- 
tioned by Herodotus as medlatiner a 

S eace between Cy as ares and Alyattea Is 
lie same as Nebuchadnezzar. The 
Labynetns mentioned by Herodotus as a 
contemporary of Cyrus and Croesus is the 
same as the Belshazzar of the prophet 
Daniel. By other writers he is called 
Nabonadlas or Nabonidus. He was the 
last king of Babylon. 

L&o6daem5n. See Sparta. 

L&chfisis, one of the Fates. See 
M(hrae. 

Lficlnlum, promontory on the coast of 
Bruttil, a few miles S. of Croton, and 
forming the W. boundary of the Taren- 
tlne Gulf. It possessed a temple of Juno 
Luclnia. Tho ruins havo given the 
modern name to the promontory. Capo 
delle Colonne. 

L&cdnica, sometimes cnlled Laconia by 
the Romans, a country of Peloponnesus. 
Laconica was a long valley running south- 
wards to the sea, and enclosed by moun- 
tains on every side except tho S. This 
vaUey Is drained by tho river Eurotes, 
which falls into the Laconian Gulf. In 
tho upper part tho valley is narrow. 
Homer <!alls the vale of Kjjarta tho 
^hollow Lacedaemon,* ns the mountains 
olose round it. Below Sparta the moun- 
tains rooecle, and tho valley opens out 
into a plain of considerable extent. Oil 
tho coast shell-iish were caught, which 
produced a x'urple dye inferior only to the 
Tyrian. Sparta (q.v.) was the only town 
of importance in the country. 

L&cdnlcus Sinus, a gulf in the S. of tho 
Peloponnesus, into which tho Eurotas 
falls. 

Lactantius (or in full: L. Caecillus 
Firmianus Lactantius) (a.d. 250-c. 317), 
called ‘the Christian Cicero' on account 
of his classical style, wrote several works 
In favour of the Christian religion. The 
most important is Divinarurn Insiitu- 
tionum Lihri VII. Lactantius wos 
bom in N. Africa. His works wore much 
read by the humanists. A celebrated 
poem, showing pagan and Christian 
sentiments, has been ascribed to Lac- 
tautluB (see text and translation in Minor 
Latin Poets^ in Loob Library). 

LaoydSs, a native of Cvrene, succeeded 
Arcesilaiis as iiresident of the Academy at 
Athens, and d. c. 200-205. 

L&das, a swift runner of Alexander the 
Groat. ■* 

LadO, Island off tho W. coast of Coria, 
opposite to Miletus. 

L&ddn. tho dragon. See Hksperipes. 
Laelaps, tho storm wind, personified as 
the swift dog, which Procrls had received 
from Artemis, and gave to her husband 
Cephalus. . When the Teximessiah fox 
was sent t6 punish the Thebans, Cephalus 
sent the dog Laelaps against the fox. 
The dog overtook the fox, but Zeus 
changed both animals into a stone. 

Laellus, G.: H The fiiend of Scipio 
Airicanus the Elder, imder whom he 


fought in almost all his oanipaigns. He 
was consul 190 b.c. 2. Surnamed 
Sapiens, son of the preceding. His 
intimacy with Scipio Afritjanus the 
Younger was as remarkable as his father’s 
friendship with the Elder. Ho was h. c, 
186; was trlbmie of the plebs 151; 
praetor 145; and consul 140. He was 
celebrated for his love of literature and 
philosophy. Laolius is the principal 
interlocutor lu Cicero's dialogue, JJe 
vf Illicit ia, and is one of tho speakers in tho 
De Senectutc, and In the De Rep^iblica. 

Laen&s, tho name of a family of the 
Popilia gens, noted for its aternnoss, 
enielty, and liaughtlness of character. 
Tlie chief members of tho family were; 
1. C. Popinius Laknas, consul 172 ii.c., 
and afterwards ambassador to Antloclius, 
king of Syria, whom the senate wished to 
abstain from liostilitics against Egypt. 
Antiochiis was just marching upon 
Alexandria, when PopJlius gave him the 
letter of tho senate. I'opiliiis described 
with his cane a circle in tho sand round 
the king, j.nd ordered him not to stir out 
of it before ho had given a decisive 
aiLswer. TJiis boldness sf> frightened 
Antiochus that ho at once yielded to 
tho demand of Home. 2. P. Poptlius 
Laenas, consul 132, the year after the 
murder of Tib. Gracchus. Ho Avas 
cliarged by the victorious aristc^eratioal 
party with tho i)rosc cation of tho accom- 
plices of Gracchus. Ho subsequently 
AAitlidrow himself, by voluntary exile, 
from the voiigeanco of C. Gracchus and 
did not return to Romo till after his 
death. 

LaertSs, king of Ithaca, son of Acrisius, 
husband of Antadea, and father of 
Ulysses — who is hcnco called Laertiades. 
l^aortcs took part in tho Oalyilonian hunt, 
and in the expedition of tho Argonauts. 
Ho was still ahvo when Ulysses returned 
to Ithaca. 

Laertius, DiogSnes. See Diogenp:s. 

Laestrygdnes, a savage race of canni- 
bals, wliom Ulysses encountered in Ida 
wanderings. See the tenth book of the 
Odyssey. 

Laevinus, Vfil6rlus: 1. P., consul 280 
B.c\, defeated by Pyrrhus on the banks of 
tho Slris. 2. M., jiraotor 215, when he 
carried on war against Philip, in (Greece; 
and consul 210, when ho carried on tho 
war in Sicily, and took Agrigentum. 

Lagus. See Piouemaeus. 

L&is, the name of two (ireolan courte- 
sans. 1. The older, a native probably of 
Corinth, lived in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and was celebrated as the 
most beautiful woman of her age. 2. 
The younger, daughter of Tlraandra, 
probably born at Hyccara, In Sicily. 

Lalus, king of Thebes, son of Labdacus, 
husband of Jocasta, and father of 
Oedipus (g.v.), by whom ho was slain. 

L&l&g5, a common name of oourtesans, 
from tno Greek AaAay^, prattling, used 
as a term of endearment, little prattler.' 

Lam&ohuf, an Athenian, tho colleague 
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of Alclblados and Niolafl, in the (Treat and 
dlsaBtroiiB Sicilian expedition, 415 b.c. 

L&mla, Aellus, a Roman family which 
claimed descent from the mythical hero 
Laniiis. L. Aelius Lamia, the friend of 
Horace, was consul a.d. 3, and t?ie son of 
the Lamia who supported Cicero In the 
suppression of the Cutiliuarian con- 
epiracy. 

LS.mla, a town In Plithlotla, In Tlicssaly, 
situated on the email river Achclous, 50 
stadia inland from the M aline (Udf. It 
has j^lvon its name to the war which was 
carried on hy the confederate Greeks 
against Antlpater (tf.r.). 

Lamps&cus, city of Asia Minor, cele- 
brated for its wme; and the chief seat of 
the worship of Priapua. 

Lamus, a river and town of Cilicia. 

Langobardi or Longobardi, corrupted 
Into Lombards, a German tribe of the 
yuehlo race, dwelt originally on the banks 
of the Kibe, and after many nugratiouB 
crossed tho Alr)H (a.i>. 5G8), and settled 
in the N. of Italy. The kingdom of tho 
Lombards existed for upwards of two 
centuries, till Ps ovortlirow by Charle- 
magne. 

Lanuvlum {Lmiuvio), ancient city In 
Latiuin, tho liirthplace of tho emperor 
Antoninus Plus. 

LadedoUj Trojan priest of the Thym- 
hraean Apollo. He tried In vain to dis- 
suade his countrymen from dc awing into 
tho city the wooden horse of tho (J recks. 
As he was preparing to sacnlice a ImlJ to 
Poseidon, two fearful serpents swam out 
of the sea, colled round Loocmhui and his 
two sons, and destroyed them, ills 
death forms tho subject of a iiiogulfleent 
work of ancient art found in 150G, and 
now preserved in the Vatican. This 
group was executed late lii tho llrst 
century a.d. hy tlu’co sculptors of tho 
Pergamene school: Agisander. Atheno- 
dorus, and Polydorus. It stood In the 
palace of Titus and is mentioned by the 
elder Pliny. {See Fig. 2J.J 

L&6d&mia, daughter of Acastus and 
wife of Protesihuis. When hor husband 
was slain before Troy, she begged tlio 
gods to be allowed to converse with him 
for only three liours. TJie roQuest was 
anted. Ilcrmes led Protcsilaus back 
the upper vvorhJ ; and when I'rotesilaus 
died a second time, Laodamia killed 
herself. Another version of her suieido 
relates that on tho death of her husband 
she conceived a morbid love of his image: 
that Acostus made a bonfire of this object 
and Laodamia Joined it in tho flames. 

LaodloS: 1. Daughter of Priam and 
HecubdT, and wife of Helicaoii. 2. Tho 
name given by Homer to the rlaiightcr of 
Agamemnon and Ciyiemucbtra, who is 
called Klectra hy the tragic poets. 3. 
{See A^'TlOCHU8 II.) 

Laddlcia, the name of six Greek cities 
In Asia, called after the mother of 
Seleucus I, and other Syrian prmcesscs 
named Laodloo. 

L&6m6d5n. king of Troy, son of Hus. 
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and father of Priam, Heslone, and other 
children. Poseidon and Apollo, who had 
displeased Zeus, were doomed to serve 
Laomedon lor wages. Accordingly, 
Poseidon hullt the wails of 'I'roy, while 
Apollo tended tlie king’s flocks on Mt. 
Ida. When tho two gods had done their 
work, Laomedon refused tliom their 
wages. Thereupon Poseidon sent a 
marine monster to ravage tho country, to 
w'hich the Trojans were obliged, from 
time to time, to sacrltico a maiden. On 
one occasion it was decided by lot that 
Hesione {q.v.), the daughter of Laomedon, 
should bo the victim. Laomedon was 
killed by Heracles. 

LiLpIthao, a mythical people inhabiting 
the nioimtains of Thessalj". Tlicy were 
gf>verncd by Idrithous, who. being a son 
of Ixioii. w'as a half-brother of the Cen- 
taurs. The latter demanded their share 
in their father's kingdoia; and, as tliolr 
claims were not satisliod, a war arose 
between tlio Laiiithao and Centaurs, 
which was terminated hy a peace, lint 
w’hen Pirithous married Ilippodamia, and 
invited tho Centaurs t-c) the marriage 
feast, tho latter attempted to carry oil 
tho bride and the other women. A 
bloody conflict ensued, in which the 
(Viitaurs were dcfcnteil by tho Lapithao. 
This light was the subject of some of tho 
metopes of the J-‘arthenon. The battle 
itself is described by Ovid, JMctam. xli. 
210 XT. 

Lar or Lars, an Etruscan praenomcn, 
signifying king or hero, homo, for 
mstaiice, hy Porf-eria and Toluumius. 
It w'os adopted by the Romans, w^hcnco 
wc read of I^ar lleimiuius, who was consul 
418 n.o. 

Larentla. See Acca LAUitKNTiA. 

Lares. Though the origin of tho Lares 
Is disputed, the most probable opinion is 
that they were originally spirits of tho 
farm-land; that tlicy thus bet 'inic guar- 
dians of croj.s-roadB, whore " fio boun- 
daries of farms met; and L’ ng been 
introduced theiioo into the ho .-o by the 
servants, became household gods, and 
cyeutuully guardians of the state {larea 
2)rne8tHes). 

Larissa, the name of several Pclasgian 
places, w’hence Larissa is called in myth- 
ology tho daughter of Pelasgus. 1. 
Town of Thessaly, in Pehisgiotis, situated 
on tho Penous, in an extensive plain, and 
once the capital of the Pelasgi. 2. L. 
Chemastk, t'wvn of Thessaly, in Phthlotis, 
distant 20 stadia from the Maliac Gulf. 
3. Ancient city on tho coast of the 
Troad. 4. L. Phriconis, a city on tho 
coast of Mj-^sia, near Cyme, of I’elasgian 
origin, but coloiuzed hy iho Aeoliaris. 
It was also called tho Kg^i^tian Larissa, 
because Cyrus tho Great settled in it a 
body of his Egyptian mercenary sohliers. 
5. L. EpD' -ta, a city of Lydia, in the 
plain of tin IJaystcr. C. In AssyTia, an 
ancient city on the E. bank of the Tigris. 

Larius Lacus {Lake of Como), lake in 
Gallia Transpadana (N. Italy), running 
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from N. to S. PUnj the Younger had 
villas on the banks of the lake. 

Lartia Gens, patrician, distinsniished 
through two of Its members, T. Lartlufl, 
the first dictator, and Sp. Lartlus. See 
CocLKrt. 

Larunda, probably in origin a Sabine 
earth-deity. She was early Identified 
wdth Lhra, daughter of Alcmon. the 
nymph, accordin ' to Ovid, who Informed 
Juno of Jupiter’s affaire with Juturua. 
Jupiter deprived her of her tongue, and 
ordered Mercury to conduct her to the 
lower worhl. On the way thither 
Mercury fell in love with her, and she 
became by him mother of the Lares. 

Larvae. See Lemuues. 

Lasus, of Hormione, in Argolis, poet, 
and the teacher of Pindar. 

Latlalis or L&tl&ris, a surname of 
Jupiter (g.v.) as the protecting divinity of 
Latlum. 

Latifundia, largo agricultural estates ip 
Italy, and elsewhere, resulting from the 
distribution of public laud. They were 
workoil by slaves who often lived and 
laboured In the most barbarous coii- 
dltloiLS. Wiien slave labour became dear, 
these estates ein ployed tenants who 
soon, however, fell to the condition of 
llttlo hotter than serfs. 

L&tinus, king of Latinin, and father of 
Lavinui, whom he gave in nuirriago to 
Aeneas. See Virgil, Aeneid, vil-xli. 

L&tlum, a country in Italy, originally 
tihe name of a small district; afterwards 
slgnilted the country bounded by Etruria 
on the N., by Campania on the 8., by the 
Tyrrhene Sea on the W., and by the 
Sabine and Samnito tribes on the E. 
The Latini were some of the most ancient 
inhabitants of Italy. Theso ancient 
Latins, who were called Pnsci iMthii 
(to distinguish thorn from the later Latina, 
the subjects of Itoiue), formed a league or 
oonfederation consisting of thirty states. 
The town of Alba Longa (Q.r.) huI>so- 
quently became the head of the league. 
This town, which founded several 
colonies, and among others Rome, 
boasted of a Trojan origin; but tho whole 
story of a Trojan settlement in Italy is 
probably an invention of laUu* times. 
Rome became powerful enough in the 
reign of her third king, Tullus Hostilius, 
to take Alba and raze it to the ground. 
Under Servlus Tullius Rome was ad- 
mitted into the Latin League; and his 
successor, Taraulnlus Superbus, com- 
pelled the other Latin towns to acknow- 
ledge Romo as the head of tho league. 
But upon the expulsion of tho kings tho 
Latins assorted their independence, and 
commenced a struggle with Rome, whicJi 
was not brought to a final close till 3 10 
B.C., when, the Latins wore defeated by 
the RomarilS at tho battle of Mt. Vesuvius. 
{See Decius.) Tho Latin League was 
now dissolved. Several of the towns, 
such as Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, 
Pedum, and Tusculum, received the 
Roman franchise;' and tho others became 


Roman sooU. See J. Whatmongh, Foun- 
daiiona of Rovnan Italy (1937); A. N. 
Sherwln- White, T?ie Homan CUizenahip 
(1939). 

Latmlous Sinus, a (^If on the coast of 
Ionia, in Asia Minor, into which tho river 
Maoander foil, named from Mt. Latiiius. 

Latmus, a mountain in Carla. See 
Endymion. 

Lat5na. See Lkto. 

Laurentum, ancient town of Latium, 
the residence of the mythical Latluus, 
situated on n height botwt‘OU Ostia and 
Ardea, not Jar from tho sea, and sur- 
round od by a grove of laurels. 

Laurlum, mountain in the S. of Attica, 
celebrated for its silver mines. Athens 
owcul much of her commercial (and 
political) power to these mines. See 
O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe 
(las.’i). 

Laus Pompeii {Lodi Vecchio), town In 
Gallia Cisalplria, made a municipium by 
the father of Pompey, whence its name. 

Lausus; 1. Son of Mezentiiis, king of 
tho Etruscans, slain by Aorieas. 2. Son 
of Niinutor and brother of Ilia, killed by 
Ainiilius. 

Laverna, tho Roman goddfiss of thieves 
and impostors, from whom the Porta 
ijavernalis derived its name. 

L&vlnla and Lavinia, daughter of 
Latiuus and Amatn, botrotiied to 
Tiinuis {q.v.), hut marrh'd to Aeneas. 

L&vinlum {Pratica di Mare), town of 
Latlurn, on the Via Appia, founded by 
Aeneas, and called Laviuium, in honour 
of his wife Lavinia. 

Ldander, the famous youth of Abydos, 
who sw'arn evefjl night acToss the Helles- 
pont to visit Hero, the ])iiestess of 
Aphrodite, in Sestiis. One niglit he 
perished in tho waves; and Hero threw 
herself into tho sea. 

Lfibadea, town in Boeotla, at the foot of 
a rock, in a cave of which was the cele- 
brated oracle of Trophonius. 

Lebanon. See Libanus. 

Lectisternium, a feast at whicli one or 
more gods were supposed to ho present. 
The divine guests were represented by 
statues or slicaves of herbs. The 
practice was derived from the Greek 
TluH>xcTiia. 

Lecythus (At}ku0os'), tall vase or urn, 
with a Inmdle, made for putting in 
tombs. They were frequently adorned 
and painted. 

L§da, daughter of Thestius, wheneo she 
Is called Thestias, wife of Tyndareus {q.v.), 
king of Sparta, and motlier, either by 
Zeus or by Tyndarens, of Castor and 
Pollux, Clytemnestra and Helena. 
Zeus visited Leda in tho form of a swan. 

Legio. Tho Roman army consisted 
originally of four conscript legions 
numbering 4,200 Infantry, 1,200 light- 
armed troops {velitfs), and 300 cavalry. 
From the first century b.o. cavalry was 
always recruited outside Italy. {See 
Auxilia.) The Infantry was divided 
into thirty manivuli, each commanded 
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by tho senior centiirion. There wore two 
centurions to a maniple, anti tlio sixty 
centurions of the ItJKion were tlie i)rin- 
ripal officers in battle; for the six tnbuni 
militum who nominally conn minded the 
legion Vrero mainly contenied with 
a d?n fnistration. Cains Marius Jntro- 
diioed important reforms: eonseription 
was ended; the veliiv^ and cavalry 
abolislied as units of the legion proper 
whose iionilnal strenctli was raised to 
G,OUO; and a now unit was formed— tho 
cohors, consisting of three mainpnli. 
There wore thus ton cohorts to a legion, 
each having six centurions who were 
gij'dod in fixed order of seniority thus: 

prinni^t and posterior, If fccps jjrior 
and jtostcrior, tuistaius prior and posterior. 
The legion was now’ coininandcd in turn 
hv one of six iriLuni v\iLHum, who, by 
th(i time of Caesar had lost something of 
their liiiportanco to the Iroatus (roughly 
eqiiivalont to our general or staff oltioer). 
Ileneoforward the iribum appear to have 
oominandod sinulier units. The cen- 
turions, liowover, lost none of their 
irnportanc .-i •• <lio (ribiuii and kfjati 
were not vsiuill^ piofcssionai soldiers. 
Augustus forniod a new military estab- 
lihlinient. Until the reign of Septimiua 
Sever ns, who created throe new legions. 
It moluded not more than thirty legions, 
doserihod by a nninbor and somotimos by 
nil additional title. 'I'he Impeiial legion 
nnniborod 5,000 infantry with a sinall 
mounted guard of 120. Tho oomiiiandor 
was a Icgatus, a senator who was, liow- 
cver, superseded in tho third century 
A.i). by the equestrian praolectiis. (yon- 
stantinc greatly rcduoccl tho status of the 
legion winch now included a mere 1,000 
infantry’. Philistment in tho legions was 
for twenty^’-flvo yours, during which a 
soldier might not marry, though a uniou 
entered into would ho legalized on 
retirement. Pay’^ was fixed by Augustus 
at *225 denarii a year; but Uomitian 
raised it to 300, and Caracalla to 750. 
Tho Imperial legionary earned as hia 
offensive weapons tlie heavy pilum for 
throwhig and a short tw’o-edged sword. 
His armour consisted of helmet, coat of 
mall, and enrved rei tungnlar shield. 
See H. M. D. Parker, The Homan Leyions 
(1928). 

LSglo {Leon), town in Ilisiiniiia Tarra- 
coiionsis, originally the liead quarters of a 
Homan legio. 

Leitourgia (Htarui/). state-imposed duty 
at Athens. The duet were: (1) tlie 
annual 'liturgies,* viz. office of chorcgiis 
(or trainer of a choir), of gymiiasiareh, 
and of public entertainer; (2) the periodic, 
e.g. the sacred mission to Delos; (3) the 
extraordinary, e.g. missions to the oracle 
at Delphi. The duty of tho trierarchy 
fell under this head, and consisted in 
maintaining, for one year, a trireme 
found, rigged, and manned by the state. 

Lfilfiges, an ancient race, mentioned 
along with the Pclasgiaus as the most 
ancient inhabitants of Greece. Tho 


Lelcgcs were a w’arllko and migratory 
race, who took possession of the coasts 
and tho islands of Greece, and afterwards 
penetrated Into the interior. 

LSmannus or LSmanus Lacus {Lake of 
Ocneva), large lake lormed by the river 
Rhodanus, the boundary between the old 
Roman province m Gaul and the laud of 
the Hclvetii. 

Lemnos, one of the largest islands in the 
Aegaeaii tSea. It was sacred to Hepbae- 
stiis {(jA\). Its earliest mliabitants, 
according to Ilonicr, w'cro tlio Thracian 
Sinties. \Vheii the Argonauts landed at 
Jjemiios, they found it inhabited only by 
women, who had murdered all their 
husbands. {See I-lYPSiPYLi!:.) Ry the 
jicmuian w’omen the Argonauts became 
the fatlmrs of the Minyae, who Inhabited 
the Island till they’ were exiielled by the 
Pciasglans. Lemnos was conquered by 
one of the generals of Darius; but Mlltl- 
ades delivered It from tho Persians, and 
made it subject to Athens. 

Lfimures, ghosts of the dead. Some 
writers describe Lemures as the common 
name for all tlie sjiirits of the dead, and 
divide them into two classes: tho Lares, 
or the souls of good men, and the Larvae, 
or the souls of wicked men. Rut the 
common idea wos that tho Lemures and 
Larvae w’ere tho same. In order to 
propitiate them tho Homans celebrated 
the annual festival of tho Lemuraliii or 
Lemurla on three days m May. 

LSnaeus, a surname of Djouy''SUfl, 
derived from lenus (Atji/o?), tho wine- 
press OP the vintage. 

Lentulus, patneian family of the 
Coriioba gens, of winch the most iin- 
IKirtunt iiersons were: 1, P. Couneliuq 
rjKN'runus Sura, tho man of ehiof note in 
Catiline's oonsjiiracy. Ho was quaisLor 
to Sulla, 81 n.c. ; praetor in 75; consul iu 
71. In tho next y’oar ho was ejected 
from tho senate, with six^ l )ireo others, 
lor his jnt.tiiions life. Itwi his that led 
him to Join Catllino and his .'W. From 
Ins high rank, he ealeulatod u becoming 
ciiict of the conspiracy ; and a prophecy 
of tho Sibylline books was applied by 
flattering bnruspiees to him. To gain 

{ lower, and recover his place in the senate, 
1 C became praetor again in H3. When 
Catiline {q.v.) ijulttcd the city for Etruria, 
Lentulus was loft as chief of the homo 
conspirators, and bis irresolution 
probably saved the city from being fired. 
For it was by ids over-caution that the 
negotiation with the ambao -idors of the 
Allohroges was entered into: these 
unstable allies revealed the secret to tho 
consul Cicero. J^entuliis was deposed 
from the praotorship, was strangled 
In the Capitol ine prison on 5th Deeoinber. 
2. P. (;oUNI*:iJU9 LKNTULUB SriNTHJCR, 
curule aedilo in 93; praetor in flc; and 
consul In In his oonsulship ho moved 
for the in. nediato recall of Cicero, and 
afterwards received Cilicia as Ids pro- 
vince. On the breaking out of the civil 
war in 49, he Joined the Pompeian party ; 
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end was executed after Pharsalus. 3. L. 
Cornelius Lentulus Crus, praetor in 
58, and consul in 49. when ho took part 
aprainst Caesar. After the battle of 
Pharaalla he fled to Eerypt, and was put 
to death by young I’toleray’a minis tors. 

Leo the Great, pope from 440 to 461; 
the Latin! ty of his sermons compares 
favourably witli the best Latin classics. 

Leoch&res, Greek sculptor, of the fourth 
century b.c. One of his most famous 
works was a bronze group (now in the 
Vatican) depicting Ganymede rapt by the 
eagle. Ho also worked on the Mauso- 
leum. See Artemisia, 2. 

Lftdnidas: 1. King of Sparta, 487-480 
n.c., son of Anaxandridos, and successor 
of his half-brother Cleomenes. When 
Greece was invaded by Xerxes, 480, 
Leonidas was sent to make a stand against 
tlio enemy at the pass of Thermopylae. 
His forces amounted to about 5,000 men, 
of whom only 300 were Spartans. The 
Persians in vain attempted to force their 
way tlirough the pass of Thermopylae. 
At length the Malian Ephialtes betrayed 
the mountain path of the Anopaea to the 
Persians, who were thus able to fall upon 
the rear of the Greeks. Wlien It became 
known to Leonidas tiiat the Persians were 
crossing the mountain, ho dismissed aU 
the other Greeks, except the Thespian 
and Theban forces, declaring that he and 
the Spartans under his command must 
needs remain in the post they had been 
sent to guard. Then he advanced from 
the narrow pass and charged the myriads 
of tho enemy with his handful of troops. 
In the desperate battle which ensued, 
Leonidas himself soon fell. Tho story is 
told in Herodotus, book vii. 2. King of 
Sparta, son of Cleonymus, ascended tho 
throne c. 256. ^cing opposed to tho pro- 
jected reforms of his contemporary, 
Agis IV, he was deposed and tho throne 
was transferred to his son-in-law, Clcom- 
brotus; but be was soon afterwards 
recalled, and caused Agis to be put to 
death, 241. He d, c. 235, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Oloomenos III. 3. 
Of Tareutiim, the author of some 100 
epigrams in the Doric dialect. HLs epi- 
grams formed a part of the Garland of 
Meleager. He probably lived In tho timo 
of PjTThus. Further fragments have 
come to light on a papyrus from Oxy- 
rhynchus. See a translation of the poems 
by E. Devan (1931). 

L5onnatus, a Macedonian of Pella, one 
of Alexander’s generals. He crossed over 
Into Europe In 322 B.c., to assist AutJ- 
pater against the Greeks; but he was 
defeated and killed by the Athenians. 

LSontinl (Leniini), town in the E. of 
Sicily, about 5 miles from the sea, N.W. 
of Syracuse, founded by Chalcldians from 
Naxos, 729 B.c., but never attained 
political importance, in consequence of 
its proximity to Syracuse. The plains 
N. of the city, called Leon tint Campi, 
were very fertile. . It was tho birthplace 
of Gorglas. 


Leoprepides, i.e. the poet Semonldcs, 
son of Lcoi)repes. 

LSdtychldSs: 1. King of Sparta. 545- 
469 B.c. Ho commanded the Greek 
fleet In 479, and defeated the Persians at 
the battle of Mycale. 2. Th« reputed 
son of Agis II, excluded from the throne 
In oonscquoiico of his being suspected to 
be the son of Alcibiades by Tlmaea, tho 
queen of Agis. His unclo, Agesilaus II, 
bcoaine king in his plaoe. 

Lftpidus, M. Aemlllus, the triumvir, son 
of M. Lepidus, consul 78 b.c., who took up 
arms to resci/ul the laws of Sulla, but was 
defeated by I’ompey and Cutuliia. His 
son was praetor in 49, and supported 
Caesar in tho civil war. In 46 ho was 
consul with Caesar, aud in 44 ho received 
from the latter the government of Nar- 
honnso Ganl and Nearer Spain. He was 
in tlio ncigliboiirhood of Rome at the time 
of the dictator’s death, and having an 
army, ho was able to assist M. Antony. 
Lepidus was now chosen pontifox 
maxlmus, aud then repaired to his i)ro- 
viiices of Gaul and Spain. Antony after 
his defeat at Mutina (43) fled to Lepidus. 
Togetlier they crossed the Alps with a 
powerful army, and were joined in the 
N. of Italy by Oetavian (afterwards 
Augustus). In the month of October the 
triumvirate was formed by which the 
Roman world was divided between 
AiRfustus, Antony, and Lepidus. In the 
fresh division of the provinces after tho 
battle of Philippi (12), Lepidus rei inved 
Africa, w here ho roioaitiod till 36. 1 n this 

voar Augustus sunirnonod him to .Sicily 
to assist him in the war against .Sex. 
Pompey. LepWus obeyed, but, tired of 
being treated as a subordinate, he at- 
tempted to aequiro iSicily for hiinscdf. 
Ho was ea.sily subdued by Augustus, wdio 
spared his life, but deprived him of his 
triumvirate, Ids army, and his provinces, 
and comiuanded that ho should live at 
Circeii, under striot Burveillanco. He 
allowed him, however, to retain his dig- 
nity of pontlfex maximus. Ho was not 
privy to tho oon.si>iracy which his son 
formed to assassinate Augustus in 30. 
He d. in 13. 

Leptlnfis, an Athenian, known only as 
the proposer of a law taking away all 
special exemptions from tho burden of 
public charges against whicli the oration 
of Demosthenes is directed, usually known 
as the Oration against Lejftines, 354 u.c. 

Lerna or Lerne, district in Argolis, not 
far from Argos, in which w’as a marsh aud 
a small river of tho same name. It was 
celebrated as the place whore Heracles 
killed the Lcrnean Hydra. 

Lesbos, island in the Acgaean, off the 
coast of Mysla In Asia Minor. T ho island 
Is Important In the early history of 
Greece as the native region of the 
Aeolian school of lyric poetry. It was 
the birthplace of the poots Terpander, 
Alcaeus, Happho, of the sago Pittacus, of 
the historian Hollanlous, 'and of the 
philosopher Theophrastus. 
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L8thB» river in the lower world, from 
which the shades drank, and thus ob- 
tained forgetfulness (Aijtfr/) of the post. 

Lets, called Latona by tho Homans, 
daughter of tho I’itan Coeus and Phoebe, 
and mother of Apollo and Artemis, by 
Zeus. The love of Zeus procured for 
Leto tho enmity of Hera. Pei'secuted by 
this goddess, Leto wandered from plaeo 
to place, till she came to Delos (q.v.), which 
was then a floating island and boro tho 
name of Ortygia. Here she gave birth 
to Apollo and Artemis. Ijeto was wor- 
shipped in conjunction with her children. 
Delos was the chief st^at or Lor worship. 
Sen T. H. Dyer, The (iods of (freere. 

Leucas or Louc&dia {Santa Maura), 
island in the Ionian Sea. At the H. 
extremity of the island, oi)posite Cephal- 
lenla, was the celebrated promontory, 
variously called Lcueas, Dcucatas, Dcu- 
cates, or Leueate, on which was a temple 
of Apollo Leucadiiis. At the annual 
festival of tho god it was tlio custom to 
cast down suspected criminals from this 
promontory into the sea; birds were 
attached li • > order to break his fall; 
and If he reached' tiie sea uninj jred, boats 
were ready to pick him up. This aijpcars 
to have boon a form of trial bv ordeal ; but 
it gave rise to tho story that lovers leaped 
from this rock in order to seek relief fi*om 
the pangs of love. {See Sappho.) For 
the identifleation of Lcucadia with the 
llomerlc Ithaca, set Ithaca. 

Leucippus: 1. Son of Oenomaus, tho 
lover of Daphne. 2. Son of Perieres, 
prince of tiie Messcnians, and futlicr of 
Phoebe and Hilaira. 3. SoJi of Miletus, 
Greek philosopher, the founder of the 
atomic theory, which was developed by 
Democritus. Although but one frag- 
ment of his works has sui'vived, his cos- 
mology Is expounded by Diogenes 
Lacrtliis. He lived c. 440 H.c. 

Leuodphrys, city of (-’arju, close to a 
curious lake of warm water, and having a 
renowmed temple of Artemis J.icuco- 
phryna. 

Leuc6syri ('White Syrians’), the Greek 
name for tho liihalntants of Cappadocia, 
who w'cre of the Syrian race, in contra- 
distinction to the Syrian tribes of a 
darker colour beyond the Taurus. 

Leuedthfia or Leucothde: 1. A marine 
goddess, was previously Ino, the wife of 
Athamas. 2. Daughter of tho Haby- 
louiau king Ore.hainus and Eurynomo. 
beloved by Apollo, was buried alive by 
her father. Apollo metamoriihoscd her 
into an Incense shrub. 

Leuctra, small town in Doeotia, on l.he 
road from Plataea to Tj*espiac. See 
Epaminondas. 

Lex Duodecim Tabularum. The legal 
history of the llomau republic begins 
wj th the Twelve Tables. It was, strictly, 
the first and only Roman code; and its 
importance lies In this, that it substituted 
a public, v^rltten body of laws, easily 
accessible and binding on all citizens of 
Rome, tor an unwritten usage, the know- 


ledge of which was confined to a few. 
Till the close of the republican period 
these laws were looked upon as a great 
legal charter, and In early times were 
leained by heart in schools as a ‘text- 
book inspired by fate.* This celebrated 
code, published about the year 450 M.c., 
was engraved on bronze tablets and fixed 
on the rostra which stood In front of 
the curia (or senate house). We do not 
possess any part of the text in its original 
form: probably this Important witness of 
tho national progi-ess wos destroyed in 
the Gallic invasion (390 B.C.). Only 
detached fragments of this code have 
survived, but they constitute about one- 
third of the whole o(ule and suffleo to 
Indicate its character. One or two 
specimens will iUustrato their laeonio 
brevity: (1) One who has confesHcd a 
debt, or against whom judgment has been 
given, shall bo allowed thirty days in 
which to pay it; (2) Whenever a contract 
or conveyance is made, as it is speclfled 
so let it bo binding; (3) If a patron 
defrauds his el lout let him be accursed. 
Among tho few ollenees visited with 
death, Cicero tells us, was 'libel* (oecca- 
tatio or malum carmen). Ancient law 
among the Romans was rather a matter 
of religious and ancestral custom than a 
deflnito cxpi'cssloD of the national con- 
science on iiucstions of abstract right or 
wrong. Law, as wo understand it, was 
but the consolidation of custom. i)f 
Roman commentators ui)on the Law of 
the Twelve I'ables there is a fairly long 
list; the n)ORt Important of these writers 
is tho jurist Galus (g.v.), who wrote m 
the times of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
For tho Latin text of the fragments of the 
Twelve Tables the student is referred to 
Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin. See H. F. Jolowicz, 
Historical Introduction to the Study of 
liornan Law (1932), 

Lib^TiA^a, (ireck sophist and rhetori- 
cian, was the teacher of S. ftosll and St. 
Chrysostom, and tho fi-eud of the 
emperor .liillan. He was b. at Antioch, 
on tho Orontes, e. a.d. 314, and d. c. 395. 
His life of Demostherv’s and his 'argii- 
inonts’ to that orator’s speeches have a 
permanent Interest. He has justly been 
called ‘the last of the Hellenists.’ 

Llb&nus, a range of mountains on the 
confines of Syria and Palcsthie, dividing 
Plioenieo from Cocle-.Syria. Its highest 
summits arc covered with perpetual 
snow, and Its sides were in ancient times 
clothed with forests of cedars. It is 
considerably lower than the opposite 
range of Antllibanua, tho highest point of 
which Is Mt. Fennon In the Scriptures 
the word Lebanon h? used for both ranges, 
and for either of them; but in classical 
authors the names Llhauns and Antlli- 
banus '■ *1 distinctive terms. 

Llben. ta, a surname of Venus amom 
the Romans, by which she Is describe 
os the goddess of sensual pleasure. ;; 

Lib8r or Liber P&t&r, a name frequent/ 
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given by the Roman poets to the Greek 
Baochns or Dionysus. But the pod 
Liber, and the goddess Libera, were 
ancient Italian divinities, presiding over 
the cultivation of the vino and the fertility 
of tlio field s. 

Liber t&s. the goddess of Liberty, to 
whom several temples were erected at 
Rome. These temples must be dl‘>tin- 
gulshed from the Atrium Libertntis. 
which was used as an office of the 
censors. Llhcrtas originally pcrsoiilfled 
personal freedom, but in imperial times 
she stood for constitutional government. 
She is represented in works of art as a 
matron, with the pdeuH (a brimleas felt 
cap), the symbol of liberty, or a wreath of 
laurel. 

LlbSthrum or LIbSthra, ancient 
Thracian town in Pieria in Macedonia, 
on the slope of Olympus, whom Orphena 
Is said to have 1 i vcd. It was sacred to the 
Muses, hence called Llbetliridcs. 

Llbltina. ancient Italian divinity, 
originally a deity of voluptuous delights, 
but Identified by the later Romans with 
Persephone, on aceoimt of her eonnoction 
with the dead and their burial. At her 
temple at Romo everything necessary for 
funerals was kept, and iiersons might 
there cither buy or hire such things. 
Bence a person undertaking the burial 
of a person (an undertaker) was called 
Uhitinariiia, and his business libitnia; 
bonce tlie expression libitina funeribits 
non sviJU'icbat, l.e. they cquld not all be 
burled. Roman poets frequently em- 
ploy her narjm In the sense of death Itself. 

LIburnla. district of Illyricum, along 
the coast of tlio Adriatic Sea. Its 
inhabitants, the Llbi^nl, supported 
themfselves by commerce and navigation. 
Tbelt ships were remarkable for their 
swift sailing; and vessels built after the 
same model wore called Liburnivae, or 
Libvrnae navrs. Tt was to tlicse light 
vessels that Augustus was Indebted for 
his victory at Actinni. 

Llbj^a, the Greek name for the continent 
of Africa (g.v.). 

Libj^phoenioes, the Inhabitants of the 
cities founded by the Phoenicians on tho 
coast of the Cartliaginlau territory. 
They were a mixed race of the Libyan 
natives with the Phoenician settlors. 

Llch&s. an attendant of Iferac.lcs, 
brought his master tho poisoned garment, 
and was hurled by him into the sea. 

Llclnlus: 1. C. Liciwiija Oalvus, sur- 
named stole, a name said to bo derived 
from tho care with which he dug up the 
shoots springing from the roots of his 
vines. H(! brought the contest between 
the patricians and plebeians to a happy 
termination. He was tribune of the 
plebs from 376 to 367 B.c., and was sup- 
ported in his exertions by his colleague. 
Sex tins Lateranus. The law's which 
e proposed were: (1) Thgt in future no 
ore consular tribunes should be ap- 
p‘'nted. but that consuls should be 
^ 3 ted. one of whom should always be a 


plebeian. (2) A law regulating tho 
affairs between debtor and creditor. (3) 
That the Sibylline books should bo en- 
trusted to a college of ten men (decem- 
viri). half of whom should bo plebeians. 
These rogations were passed after a 
vehement opposition on the part of tlio 
patricians, and L. Sextius was tho first 
plebeian who obtained the consulship, 
360. Jdcinliis wns elected twice to tlio 
consulship, 3J51 and 361. 2. C. Ltcinius 

MArKK, Roman anno list and orator, w as 
impeached of extortion by Cicero, and 
committed ,siiicidc. GO n.o. 3. (\ 
Lic'INIUS Mackii CAT.vrs, son of the last, 
orator and poet, was b. 82 n.c., and d. 
r. 47 or 46, in his 35th or 36th year. ITh 
most celebrated oration w'as delivered' 
against Vatinms, w’lio was defended bv 
Cieoro. All liis works, including his 
elegies, are lost. 

Llolnlus, Roman emperor, a.T). 308-21, 
W’as a Dacian peasant by birth, and w'as 
raised to tho rank of Augustus liy the 
emiicror Galerius. ITe had tho domlmon 
of the East. Ho defeated IVlaviminiis II, 
A.i). 314, and was himsell’ dereated by 
(Jonstantine, 315. A second war broko 
out between Lielniiis and Constantine in 
323, in which Jjleinins w'ns deprived of his 
throne. In tho following year he was 
put to death by Constantine. See 
(iibbon. Decline and Fall, chap. xiv. 

Lictores, aU-endants upon Roman 
magistrates. They were generally per- 
sons of humble origin. Their town dress 
was tho toga, in triumiihal processions a 
re<l coat, at funerals biaek. Under the 
republic twelve lietors attended a consul, 
and proportionately fewer the magis- 
trates of lesser rank. Tlie ernpe'rors laid 
twelve lietors until tho number wns 
doubled by Domltlaii. Their duties wis o 
to clear tho pnth, and tiiey walked in 
single tile carrying tho fasces {q.e.). 

Liguria, district of Itnly, bounded on 
the \V. by tho river Varus, and tlio 
Maritime Alps, whicli seiiarated it from 
Transalpino Gaul, on tho S.K. by tlie river 
Macra, whicdi separated It from Ktriiria, 
on tbo N. by the river Po, and on the S. 
by tho Sinus Ligusticum. Tlio Mari- 
time Al]is and tho Aiieuuines run through 
tho greater part of tho country. The 
inhabitants, who caino from N. Africa in 
neolithic times, were called by the tJrecks 
Llgyes and Ligystiui, and by tho Romans 
Ligiiros (sing. Ligus, more rarely Lignr). 
In early times they inhabited the coasts of 
Gaul and Italy, from the mouth of the 
Rhfine to Pisao in Etruria. They w’ore 
divided by the Romans into Llgnres 
Transalplni and Cisalpini. The names 
of the principal tribes were: on the \V, 
side of the Alps, the Salyes or Salluvil, 
Oxybil, and Deciates; on tlie E. side of 
the Alps, the lutcraelii, Ingauni, and 
Apiiani near tho coast, the Vagienni, 
Salassl, and Taiirinl on the upper coiu^e 
of the Po, and the Laovi and.Marlsei N. 
of tho Po. Tho Ligurians were small of 
stature, but strong. In early times they 
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served as mercenaries In the Carthairinlan 
armies, and they were subdued by the 
liomans only after a long struggle. 

Lilybaeum {Marsala), town In the W. 
of Sicily, with an excellent harbour, 
situated on a promontory of the same 
name. The town was founded by the 
Carthaginians in .306 n.r., ajid was the 
principal Carthaginian fortress in Sicily. 

Limites Rdmani, the name of a con- 
tinuous Hcries of fortifications which the 
Kmnans erected along the llhino and the 
Danube, to prof,<jct tiieir possessions from 
tlie atteclCH of the Gcnnnns. 

Lindum {lAnroln), town or the Coritani, 
in liritain, and a Iloman colony. The 
modern name Lincoln derives from Lin- 
dum Cidonia. 

Lingdnes: 1. People In Transalpine 
Gaul, bounded hy the Trevirl on the N. 
and the Seonanl on the S. Their rhit‘f 
town was An(ieniaturiinmi, afterwards 
Lingoncs (Lanurcji). 2. A branch of the 
ahovc-mentioned people, who migmt«‘d 
into Cisalpine Gaul along with the TJoii. 
and dwelt j” ti . neighbourhood of 
Ka\onna. 

Linus, the T'crsoniflcatlon of a dirge or 
lamentation, and therefore described as a 
son of Apollo by the Tiniiocss 1‘samnthc. 
Doth Argos and Thebes claimed tbe 
honour of his birth. Argive tradition 
related tliat Jjinus was oxiiosed by bis 
mother after his liirth, and was brouglit 
up by shepiierds, but was afterw'ards torn 
to pieces by dogs, l^sumntlic’s grief 
lictrayed her misfortune to lier fatlicr, 
wdio condimmed her to death. Apollo, 
indignant at this I'meltv, visited Argos 
with a plague; and tlie Argives en- 
deavoured to propitiate Psamatlic and 
Jjinus by means of sacrifices and dirges 
wdiic.h were called Uni (Acim). Ae- 
emding to Boeotian tradition Linus W'as 
killed by Apollo, because he ventured 
upon a musical contest with tbe god. 
The Thebans distinguished between an 
earlier and later hiniis; the latter Is said 
to have instructed Heracles in music, hut 
to have been killed by the hero. The 
Ziwws-soiig was one of the ancient dirges 
W’hich were perhaps laments for the 
departing summer: see Sir J. G. Frazer, 
UolAen vol. ii. ]i. 2r)2 (2iid ed.). 

In any case ’ Linus ’ represents an old 
Greek nature god. 

Liris {(iariuhano), more anciently called 
danis or Glams, river in eeutral Italy, 
rising in the Apennines W. of J^ako 
Fueiiius. flow ing into the Sinus f .’aietanus 
near Mkiturnae, and forming tlie boun- 
dary betw^ecn Lntluni and C'amiiania. 
Its stream was sluggish, wdieuce the 
Liris quicta aqua of Horace. 

LisBus, town in the S. of Dalmatia, at 
the mouth of the river DrJlon, founded by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, 385 B.c., and pos- 
sessing an impregnable acropolis called 
Acrolissus. 

Litana Silva, forest on the Apennines, 
in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Liternum or Linternum {Patria), town 


on the const of Campania, at the mouth 
of the river Liris. It was to this place 
that the elder Sclpio Afrlcanus retired 
when the tribunes attempted to bring 
him to trial, and here he Is said to have 
died. 

LJvIa: 1. Sister of M. Livlus Drusus, 
the tribune, 91 n.o., married first to M. 
Porcius Cato, by wliom slie had Cato 
Htieenflia, and subsequently to Q. 
Scrviliiis Caepio, by whom she had a 
daughter, Servilia, the mother of M. 
Brutus, who killed (Caesar. 2. JjIvia. 
l)RT7.mi4LA, daughter of Jdvius Drusus 
Claiidlaniis, married first to Tib. Claudius 
Nero; and afterwards to Augustus, who 
comi)elled lier husband to divorce her, 
38 n.o. She had alreadv borne her hus- 
band one son, tho future emperor 
Tilierlus, and at the time of her marriage 
Avitli Augustus was iireguaiit with 
aiKjther, who received ilie name of 
Drusus. She never had any children hy 
Augustus, but sho retained his aflecllons 
till his death. On tho aecession of her 
son Tiberius to the throne, she attemi)te(l 
to obtain nn equal share In the govern- 
ment; but this Tiberius would not allow. 
Sho a. in a.d. 29, at the ago of 86. 3. 

Or Livilla, daughter of Drusus senior 
and Antonia, and tho wife of Drusus 
iunlor, the son of the emperor Tiberius. 
She was seduced by Sejanus, w'ho per- 
suaded her to poison her husband, a.d. 
2.3, a charge on which she was put to d(*ath 
eight years later. 4. Julia I^ivjlla, 
daughter of Gcrmnnlcus and Agrip[>ina. 

Livlus, T., Boman historian, wtih h. at 
Patavium (Pmlva), In tho N. of Italy, 
59 n.c. The greater nnrt of his life was 
spent in Borne, but ho retunuMl to his 
native town before bis death, which 
happened at tlie age of 76, in tb<‘ fourth 
year of Tiberius, a.d. 17. Ilia literary 
talents secured tho patronage of 
Augnstiis. Tho great work of lilvy Is a 
history of Home, extending 'rom the 
foundation of tho eitj'’ to the death of 
Drusus, 9 H.C., and comprised in 142 
books. Of these, thirty-live have des- 
cended to ua; but of tho whole, with tho 
exception of two, wo iiossess epitomes. 
The w'ork has been divided Into decades, 
containing ten books each. The first 
deendo (hooks 1-x) Is entire, and em- 
braces tho period from tho foundation of 
tho city to tho year 294 B.r. Tho second 
decade (books xi-xx) is lost, and em- 
])raeed the period from 294 to 219. TJie 
third decade (books xxl-xxx) Is entire. 
It embraces tlio period from 219 to 201. 
comprehending the whole of the second 
Punic War. The fourth decade (hooks 
xxxi -xl) is entire, and also one-half of tho 
fifth (books xli-xlv). These fifteen books 
embrace tho period from 201 to 167, and 
develop tho progress of tlie Roman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, 
and Asia, ending with tho triumph of 
Aemilius Paulus. Of the remaiiilnp 
books nothing remains except fragment* 
The style of Livy is clear and eloquen 
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but he did not take mnch pacing In ascer- 
taining the truth of eyents. His aim 
was to offer his oountrynien a narrative 
which, while It gratlfled their vanity, 
Bhoula contain no Btartlii 4 ( Improba- 
bilities or gross perversion of facts. 
His works are translated In Everyman’s 
Library; also text and translation In 
Loeb Library. The Oxford text is ^ 
R. S. Conway, C. F. Walters, and S. E. 
Johnson (1914-35). 

LIvlus Andrdnicus, earliest Homan 
poet, was a Greek, and the frcedmau of 
M. Llvlus Sallnator. He wrote both 
trasredles nnd comedies in Latin, and his 
first di'ama was acted 240 n.o. He also 
translated the Odyssey into Saturnian 
verse. The surviving fragments of Ida 
work are translated in E. H. Warmlngton, 
Remains of Old Latin^ Loeb Library. 

Ldcri, sometimes called Loorenses by 
the Romans, the inhabitants of two 
districts In Oreeoe called Locris. (1) 
Eastern Locris, extending from Thessaly 
and the pass of Thermopylae along the 
coast to the frontiers of Roeotia, and 
bounded by Doris and Phocls on the W. 
It was a fertile and well -cultivated 
country. The N. part was Inhabited by 
the Loorl Bplcnemldll, who derived their 
name from Mt. Cnemia. The S. port was 
Inhabited by the iLoorl Gpuntll, who 
derived their name from their principal 
town. Opus. The two tribes were 
separated by Daphnus, a small slip of 
land, which at one time beloi\ged to 
Phocls. (2) Western Locris, or the 
country of the Loorl Ozolae, was bounded 
on the N. by Doris, on the W. by Aetolla, 
on the E. by Phocls, and pn the S. by the 
Corinthian Gulf. The country is moun- 
tainous, and for the most part unpro- 
ductive. Mt, Corax from Aetolla, and 
Mt. Parnassus from Phocls, occupy the 
greater part of It. * 1^0 Loori Ozolae 
were a colony of the west^jrn Loorinns, 
nnd were more uncivilized. They 
resembled their neighbours, the Aetollans, 
both in their predatory habits and in their 
mode of warfare. Their chief town was 
Amphlssa {q.v.). 

Loorl Eplzgphj^rll, ancient Greek city in 
Lower Italy, situated in the S.E. of 
Bruttiiim, N. of the promontory of 
Zephyrlum, from which it was said to 
have derived Its surname Epizephyrli, 
though others suppose this name given 
to the place simply because It lay to the 
W. of Greece. It was tounded by the 
Locrians from Greece, c. 700 B.c. The 
inhabitants regarded themselves as des- 
cendants of Ajax OUeus; and as he 
resided at the town of Naryx among the 
Opuutll, the poets gave the name of 
j^aryola to Locris, and called the foimdors 
of the town the Narycil Locrl. For the 
.same reason the pitch of Bruttium is 
•frequently callod^pw; Narycia. Locri 
' ms celebrated lor its laws. {See 
i 4.LEUCU8.) Near the town was a 
v'lmple of Proserpina. 
x-'Ldouska or Lfiousta, female poisoner. 


employed by Agrippina In poisoning the 
emperor Claudius, and by Nero for dls- 
patcliing Brltannlcus. She was put to 
death in the reign of Galba. 

Lolllus, M., consul, 21 B.o., and 
governor of Gaul. Itt b.c., was appointed 
by Augustas as tutor to his grandson, C. 
Caesar. Ho left a huge fortime. Horace 
addressed an ode (iv. 9) to Lolllus. 

Londinlum {London), a town of the 
Cantu, In Britain: it later became the 
capital of the province. The original site 
was probably a hillock besido the VVal- 
brook. Lomjon is first mentioned In the 
reign of Nero as a flourishing town fre- 
quented by Roman merchants. It was 
taken, and Its inhabitants massacred, by 
the revolt of Bondicca, a.u. 61, and it is 
from after this date that the chief remains 
have survived. Tlio wall was ])uilt in 
A.D. 140: It ran from a fort near tb© 
present site of the Tower, and continued 
along the Minories to Cripplcgate, New- 
gate, and Liidgate. The area of the city 
was now some 330 acres, and a bridge 
connected It with a suburb on the y. 
hank. London was the central point 
from which all the Roman roads In 
Britain diverged: a fragment of the 
Millxarium Aureum, on which tho miles 
on the roads were numbered . may be seen 
on the wall of St. Swithuu’s church in 
Cannon Street. As a result of enemy 
bombing In the Second World War, ex- 
tensive remains of Homan London have 
come to light In the form of fonndations 
and domestic articles. See Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Monuments, London 
{Roman) (1928); Journal of Roman 
Studies for subsequent finds. 

Longinus, Greek philosopher and gram- 
marian of the third century of our era. 
He taught plillosophy and rhetoric at 
Athens, and Porphyry was among his 
pupUs, He afterwards went te tho east, 
whore he became acquainted with 
Zenobla, of Palmyra, who made him her 
teacher of Greek literature. It was 
mainly through his advice that she throw 
off her allegiance to tho Roman empire. 
On hor capture by Aurelian In 273, 
Longinus was put to death by the 
emperor. See also Pseudo-Loxotj^us. 

Longus, a Greek sophist, of uncertain 
date In tho fourth or fifth century a.d., 
the author of an oxtant erotic work, 
Daphnis and Chine. Thornley’s trans- 
lation, revised, Is published with text in 
Loeb Library. 

Lorlum or Lorll, small place in Etruria, 
on the Via Aurelia, where Antoninus 
Pius died. 

L5tl8, nymph, who, to escape the 
embraces of IMapus, was metamorphosed 
Into a tree, called after her Ijotua. 

L5tdph&gi (* lotus-eaters’), mentioned 
by Homer (Od. lx. 84 fl). 

Lda, also called Lua Mater or Lua 
Satuml, early Italian divinity, to whom 
wore dedicated the arms taken in battle. 

Ldo&nla, district in L6wer Italy, 
bounded on the N. by Campania and 
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Samnium, on the E. by Apulia and the surname of several eroddesses of llerht, as 
Gulf of Tarentuni, on the S. by Bnittium, Artemla, Aurora, and Hecate. 


and on the W. by the Tyrrhene Sea. It 
was separated from Campania by the 
river SUarus, and from Bruttlum by the 
river IjUus. Lucania was celebrated for 
Its oxen. Hence the elephant was at first 
called by the Romans a lAicauian ox 
{Luctia bos). 7"he interior was orl^^inally 
Iriliabited by the Cht)ne« and Oenotrians. 
The Liicanians proper were Sahelli, wlio 
settled in both Lucania and Bnittium. 
They not only expelled or subdued 
the Oenotrians, but gradually acquired 
I)()sscsslon of most of the Greek cntlcs 
which floui'ished on the coast. They 
wore subdued by the Homans after 
Pyrrhus had left Italy. 

Lucanus, M. Annaeus, usually called 
Luean, Homan poet, b. nt. Corduba in 
,Si>niu, A.T). 3U. His fatlier was L. 

Amiaens Mela, a bnjther of M. Heneca, 
the pljiloBophcr. Lu( an was brought np 
at Home. He embarked on the con- 
spiracy of Piso against Nero; and upon 
discovery w'as compelled to put an end to 
his life. He d. A.n. O.'j, in tho 2(ith year 
of his age. There is extant a heroic poem 
by Lucan, io ' ti books, originally 
entitled liclluvi CirilCt bat subsequently 
kiunvu as Phorsaha, which relates tho 
struggle bctAveeii C-a^-sur and Pompey. 
The tenth book is imperfect. Best ed. 
by A. E. Honsmnn (11)2(5). Tho poem 
has been rendered into English verso by 
E. Hidley (2nd od. 191 <J). 

Luooeius, L., friend of ('ieero, was an 
unsuccessful candidato for the <5onsulshn», 
along with Jiilins Caesar, In (50 ii.(\ Ho 
wrote a history of Koine, commenemg 
with the Social War. 

Luclanus, usually called Lucian, CliMJck 
writer and greatest of second -century 
8o[)hists, b. at Hamosata, tho capital of 
Oommogcnc, in .Syria, //. in tlio reign of 
M. Aurelius. Ho practisecl as aii advo- 
cate at Antioch, and afterwards travelled 
through Greece, givmg iiistruetiou in 
rhetoric. Late In life ho obtained the 
office of procurator of part of Egypt. 
Lucian's Dialogues arc treated in a 
variety of styles, from seriousness down 
to humour ami buffoonery. .Some are 
employed in attacking tho hea then phi lo- 
se rihy and religion, others are mere juo- 
tiires of manners witliout any polemic 
drift. See tho edition of C. Jacubltz 
(IHOG). Tho best version of his works In 
English Is that published in tho Oxford 
Translations senes by U. W. and F. G. 
Fowler (4 vols., 190.')). 

Lucifer, or I’hosphorus (‘brlngcr of 
light’), Is the name of the planet VeiiiLs, 
when seen in 1 be morning before sunrise. 
The same pbin<‘.t was called Hesperus, 
Vesperugo, Vesper, Noctifer, or Noc- 
turnus, w'hcn it appeared in the heav'cns 
after sunset. 1 juclfcr as a personifleatiou 
is called a son of Astraeus and Aurora or 
Eos, of Cephalus and Aurora, or of Atlas. 
He Is called the father of Coyx, Daedalion, 
and of the Hespondcs. Lucifer is also a 

* G 


Luoillus, C., Roman satirist, was h. 
at Suessa of the Aurunci, 148 n.c., and d. 
at Naples, 10.1, In the 46th year of his age. 
Ho was the first to mould Roman satire 
Into that form which was developed by 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal. Frag- 
ments survive, and are published wdth 
translation by E. H. Warinington, 
Penuiins of Old Latin (Loob Library, 
1938). 

Lucina, the goddess of light, or rather 
the goddess that brings to light, and hence 
presides over tho birth of clilldreu. See 
also Jtjno. 

Lucretia, the wife of L. Tarqulniiis 
Collatinns, who was raped by Sex. 
Tarqumius. See Taiiquinius. 

LuorStlus Cams, T., Roman poet, b. 
94 ii.c., is said to have been driven mad 
by a love jiotion, and to have perished 
by his own liand, it.f'. it is, however, 
probable tliat tins stury w^as an Invention 
by an enemy of the Eiiicurenns. Lu- 
cretius Is the aiiibor of a pliilosophical 
poem. In bcxamctcTs, divided into six 
books, addressed to C. Mcminius Gemel- 
lus, who was pi actor in .'>8, and entitled 
De Jierum Natura. it contains an 
exposition of tlio doctrines of Epicurus. 
Tins poem is admitted to be the greatest 
of <lidactlc i)oeniB. The best edition of 
the De Per uni Natura is Munro’s (4 th ed., 
188C), with Englisli prose rendering. 
The Oxford text is by C. Bailey, whoso 
translation is in tho Oxford Translations 
senes. A verse translation is also in 
Everyman’s Library. See W. Y. Sellar, 
Pom an Poets of the Pepuldie (190.')), and 
G. 1). Hadz<.‘its. Tjucretius and Ins Influ- 
ence (1934); E. E. Sikes, Lucretius (1936). 

Lucrinus Lacus was tiie inner part of 
tlie .Sinus Oumann.s or I’uteolanus, a bay 
on tlio coast of C-ampauia, between tho 
])romontory Miseunm and Piiteolt. At 
a verv early period the 1 merino lake was 
separated from the remainder of the 
bay by a dike 8 stadia in length, and 
thus became an inland lake. Its w'aters 
remained salt, and wore celebrated for 
tbcir (lyster beds. Behind the Luorlno 
lake was another lake celled Avernus. 
(See Avernits liACUS.) Tho Lucrino 
lake w as filled up by a voleuiiic eruption 
in 15.J8, when a conical mountain rose In 
its place (Monte Nuovo). 

Lucullus, L. Llclnlus, celebrated as the 
conqueror of Mithridatos, fought on the 
siilo of Sulla in the civil wars wdth the 
Marian party, was praetor 78 u.c., and 
consul 74. In 74 ho received the conduct 
of the war against Mithridates (g.r.), 
which he carried on for eight years with 
great success. But being unable to end 
the war in consequence of mutiny, lie w’os 
superseded in the command by Acilius 
Glabrio, 67 B.c. On his return to Rom* 
Lucullus devoted himself to a life < 
luxury. He d. in 57 or bd. He was' 
patron of literature. He also compose** 
history of the Marslo War in Greek. 
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Th. Mommsen, History of Rome^ toI. Iv; 
J. M. Cobban, Sen^e and Provinces 
(1935). 

Lugdanum (Lyons), town of Gallia 
Lutfclnnensifl, at the condiienoe of tho 
Arar (Sadne) and tho Hhodanus (Ithdne), 
was made a Homan colony, 43 b.c., and 
became under Augustus the capital of the 
province, and the residence of the Roman 
governor. 

LQna, goddess of the moon. See 
Selknr. 

Luna (Luni), Etruscan town, situated 
on tho left bank of tho Macra, about 4 
miles from the coast, originally formed 
part of Liguria. It possessed a harbour 
at the mouth of tho river, called Lunae 
Portus (Gulf of Spezia). In 177 B.c. 
Luna was made a Roman colony. 

Ldpercalia. festival of expiation and 
purlhcation held in Rome In honour of 
Faunus, on 15th February. 

LQpus, Rdtillus, author of an extant 
rhetorical treatise in two books, entitled 
De Figuris Sententiarurn et Elocuiionis, 
an abridgement of a work by Gorgias 
(first century B.c.). He lived first 
century a.d. 

Lusitania. See Hlspania. 

LQtfitla, or LQtStIa Parisidrum (Paris), 
capital of the Parisil in Gallia Lugdun- 
ensJs. Here Julian was proclaimed 
emperor, a.d. 360. 

Lyaeus (' care-dispoller ’), a name for tho 
god Dionysus. 

Lyoaea, festival of Zous, hold on Mt. 
Lycaeua, in Arcadia. 

Lyoftdn, king of Arcadia, son of 
Pelasgus. Ho served before Zous a dish 
of human flesh, when tho god visited him. 
Lycaon and all his sons, <vith the excep- 
tion of NyctimuH, were kdlcd by Zeus 
with a flash of lightning, or, according to 
others, wcf’O chaiigotl into w<»lv(5s. Sec 
11. V. Eckels, Greek n'olf-Lore (1937). 

Lyceum, name of oho of tlie tiireo 
ancient gymnasia at Athens, called after 
the temple of Apollo Lyoeus, in Its neigh- 
bourhood. It was the place where 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. 

Lyola, district on the S. side of Asia 
Minor. Homer, who gives Lycla a 

S rominent place In the Iliad, represents 
s chieftains, Glancus and Sarpedon, as 
descended from tho royal family of Argos. 
(For legends connected with Lycla, see 
Bellerophon; Habpvhk.) Lycla was 
colonized by tho Greeks at an early 

S erlod, and its historical Inhabitants wore 
Greeks. They and the Cillcians were the 
only people W. of tho Halys whom 
.Croesus did not conquer, and they were 
the last who resisted tho Persians. 

, Though conquered by the latter in 546, 
they were freed by Cimon about seventy- 
6lght years later. But they fell once 
more under Persian rule, and remained 
>,0 until they sutolttod to Alexander. 
ir,i Roman times Tycia enjoyed a con- 
I lerable monaiire of freedom until the 
Y'.,gn of Vespasian. 

^3|.«yoIu8, the Lyoian, surname of Anollo. 


who was worshipped In Lycla, especially 
at Patara, where he had an oracle. The 
Lyciae sortes in Virgil are the responses 
of the oracle at Patara. 

Lyo5m8des, king of the Doloplana, in 
the island of Scyroa, to whose court 
Achilles was sent, disguised as a maiden, 
by his mother Thetis, who was anxious to 
prevent his going to the Trojan ^Var. 
Hero Achilles became, by Doidamia, the 
daughter of Lycomodcs, the father of 
Pyrrhus or Nooptolemus. Ijycomede* 
treacherously killed Theseus by thrusting 
him down a rock. 

Lyoon, of *Troas, Peripatetic philo- 
sopher, and disciple of Straton (q.v.), 
whom ho succeeded as head of tho 
Peripatetic school, 272 b.c. 

Lj^c6phron, grammarian and poet, was 
a native of Clialcis in Euboea, and lived 
at Alexandria, under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus (285-247 B.(\). Ho wns thb 
author of an extant poem on the fall of 
Troy, entitled Cassarulra. Tho obscurity 
of this work is proverbial. Text and 
translation by A. W. Mair are published 
In Callimachius, Lyrnphron, Arntns (Loob, 
1921). The Scholia of Tzotzos, a com- 
luoutary on tlie poem, are far more 
valuable than the poem itself. They are 
published by E. Scheer (1908). 

Lj^oorea, an ancient town at the foot of 
Mt. Ijvcoroa. (See also Parnabsius.) 
Apollo has the surname of Lyooreus. 

Lycurgus: 1. Son of Dryas, and king of 
the Edones in Thrace, famous for his 
persecution of Dionysus and of his wor- 
ship in Thrace. Ho was driven mad by 
the gods, and was killed. 2. Spartan 
legislator, was the son of Eunomus, king 
of Sparta, and brotlier of Polydoc.tcs. 
TIic latter succeeded hiS father as king of 
Sparta, and afterwards died, leaving Ins 
queeu witli child. Tho ambitious woman 
proposed to Jjycurgiis to destroy her 
offspring if ho would share the throno 
with lier. lie seemingly consouted; but 
when sho had given birth to a son 
(Charilaus), ho openly proclaimed liirn 
king; and, as next of kin, acted as his 
guardian. But to avoid suspicion of 
anibitioiis designs, Lycurgus left Sparta. 
Ho is said to have visited Crete, Ionia, 
and Egypt, and to have penetrated even 
ns far as India, llis return to Sparta was 
welcomed. Sparta was In a state of 
auarchy and licentiousness. Ijycurgus 
made a new division of property, and 
remodelled tho wliohi constitution, mili- 
tary and civil. After ho had obtained 
for his institutions an approving oraele of 
the god of Delphi, he exacted a promise 
from the people not to make any altera- 
tions iu his laws before bis return. He 
now left Sparta to finish his life in volun- 
tary exile, in order that his countrymen 
might be bound by their oath to pre- 
s<*rvo his constitution Inviolate for ever. 
Where and how he died, nobody oould 
tell. Lycurgus was regarded In antiquity 
as the lawgiver of Sparta, but there is no 
evldenos for believing that he ever 
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existed. It Is now supposed that Lycur- 
gus was not a man but an Arcadian deity, 
whose cult was taken over by Sparta, 
where sacrifices were made to him down 
to the latest time. 3. Attic orator, b. at 
Athens c. 31)6 b.c., was a disciple of Plato 
and Isocrates, a warm supporter of the 
policy of DoTnosthenes. He was thrice 
appointed Tamias, or managrer of the 
public revenue. He d. in 324. Only 
one of his orations is extant, Against 
Leorratea (c. 332). 

Lycus: 1. Son of HjtIous and Clonia, 
and brother of Nycteus. Polydorus, 
kiiif? of Tliebos, married trte daughter of 
Nycteus, Antiopc, by whom he had a son, 
Jjabdacus. Nyotous became guardian of 
Ijabdacus, but was killed fighting against 
Epopeus (( 7 * 1 ’.). who had carried away 
Antiope. Lycus then became guardian 
of Labdacua, (q.w.) surroiulering him the 
kingdom when ho grew up. After the 
death of Labdacus, Lycus became king. 
He marched against Enopoua, put him 
to deatli, and brought back Antiope to 
Thebes. She was treated cruelly by 
Dlrco, wife of Lycus, and both Hirco and 
Lvous were killed in revenge by the sons 
of Antiope. - also Ampuiov.) 2. 
Son of I'andlon, was expelled by his 
brother, Aegeus, and took refuge in the 
country of the Termlll, which was called 
Lycia after him. 

Lydia, district of Asia Minor, between 
Mysia on the N. and Caria on the S., and 
between Piirygia on the E. and tlie 
Aegaeaii Sea on the W. In tliese boun- 
daries the strip of coast belonging to 
Ionia ((/.r.) Is Included, but the name us 
sometimes used excludes Ionia. Lj^dia 
is divided into two uneipial valleys by tbo 
chain of Mt. Tmolus; of which the S. and 
smaller is watered hy the river Cayster 
( 9 . 1 J.), and the N. forms the groat plain 
of the Ilcrmus. To Homer the country 
w'as known as Maeonla. Lydia was an 
early seat of Asiatic civilization, and 
exerted a very Important Influence on the 
Greeks. It was the first state to use 
coinage. The Lydian monarchy, which 
w^as founded at Sardis, grow up into an 
empire. Ijydla becaino later part of the 
kingdom of Pergamum, and passed, by 
the bequest of Attains HI, to the Romans. 

Lyncestis, district In S.W. Macedonia, 
on the frontier of Illyria, inhabited by 
the Lyncestae, an Illyrian people. The 
capital was Lyncus, though later Heraclea 
became the chief town. Near Lynems was 
a river, said to have been intoxicating. 

Lynceus: 1. One of the fifty sous of 
Aegyptus, who was saved by his wife 
Hypermestra, when bis brothers were 
murdered by the daughters of Danaus. 
Lynceus succeeded Danaus us king of 
Argos. 2. Son of Aphareus and Arene, 
and brother of Idas, was one of the 
Argonauts, the most keen-slglited. He 
was slain by Pollux. 

Lyncus, king of Scythia, endeavoured 
to murder Triptolemus. but be was meta- 
morphosed by Ceres into a lynx. 


Lysimachus 

Lyrnessus, town In the Troad, the 
birthplace of Brlseis. 

Lysander, Spartan general and diplo- 
mat. Having been appointed to the 
command of the Spartan fleet, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, ho gained the favour 
of Cyrus, who supplied him with largo 
sums of money to pay his sailors. In 
405 B.c. he brought the Peloponnesian 
W'ar to a conolusion, by the defeat of the 
Athenian fleet ofi* Aegospotaml, and in the 
following year lie entered Athens In 
triumph. It was through his Intiueneo 
that Agosilaus, the brother of Agis, 
obtalm^d 1 he Spartan throne in opposition 
to Leotychidcs, the reputed son of the 
latter. Ijysaiulcr accompanied Agcsllaiis 
to Asia; but the klug purposely thwarted 
all liis designs. On his return to Sparta, 
Lysander resolved to bring about a 
chaise in the Spartan coii,st itiition, by 
abolishing hereditary royalty, a iid making 
the throne elective. Hut befm e he could 
carry his eiiteriirise into eflec t. he fell in 
batt le under the wallHofHaliartn^, 395 n.o. 

Lysias, Attic orator, was b. at .Athens, 
4.58 ij.c., the son of Cephalus, a native of 
Syracuse. At the ago of 15 liysias 
joined the Athenians who W(Mit as 
colonists to Thurii, in Italy, 443; but he 
returned to Atliens after the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, 412. During the rule 
of the Thirty Tyrants (404) he was thrown 
into prison; but he escaped, and joined 
Throsybuliis, to whom ho rendered iin- 
])ortanb assistance. He d. in 380. 
Lysias wrote orations for others, of which 
several are extant. His style is remark- 
able for Its unadorned simplicity. Some 
portions of various s]teeches wore dis- 
covered at Oxyrhyuchus in 1905. The 
speeches, with translation by W. R. M. 
Lamb, are published in tlie Loeb Library. 
See also R. C. Jebb, Attic Orators (1888). 

Lysim&chia, or -Sa, town of Thrace, on 
the Gulf of Molas, and on tlio isthmus 
connecting the Thracian Chersonesiis 
with the mainland, founded 309 b.u. hy 
Lyslmaclius {q.v.). 

Lyslm&chus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, obtained Thrace on the division 
of tlie Tirovinccs, afti^r Alexander’s death 
(323 B.C.). and assumed the title of king 
in 306. Ho joined tlio other generals of 
Alexander in opposing Antigonns, and it 
was ho and Soleuc’us wdio gained the 
decisive victory at Ipsus over Antigonus 
(301). In 288 Lysimachus and Pyrrhus 
expelled Demetrius from Macedonia. 
Pyrrhus, for a time, obtained i)OHS(* 8 sion 
of the Macedonian throne; but in the fol- 
lowing year he was driven out of the 
country by Lysimachus, who now became 
king of Macedonia. Towards tbo end of 
his reign the ag<‘d Lysimachus put to 
death his son Agathocles. 'J’his deed 
alienated the minds of his subjects; and 
yolouens invaded the dominions of Lys’’ 
inachus. The two monarchs met in tl 
plain of Corns (Corupedion); and Ly^ 
machus fell in the battle that cnsiid 
281 B.c. 
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Lytlppuf, of Sloyon, Greek sculptor, 
was a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great, who la reported to have said that 
no one ahonld paint him but Apelles, and 
no one make his statue but Ijyslppiis. 
Of extant utatucs by him, the most 
famous are the ‘Agios* (probably a con- 
temporary copy of the original) and the 
‘ Apoxyomoiios * (probably a marble copy, 
now in the Vatican). In Lysippus^ 


work the ideal athlete Is more perfectly 
portrayed than anywhere else. His 
statue of ‘ Opportunity * gave rise to the 
proverb ‘Take time by the forelock.* 
See F. P. Johnson, Lysippus (1927). 

L^sis, Pythagorean philosopher, 
teacher of Epominondas. 

Lystra, city of Lycaonia, on the confines 
of Isauria, celebrated aa a famous scene In 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas. 


M 


Mftc&reus, son of Aeolus, who com- 
mitted incest with liis sister Oanaco. 
Jssa, daughter of Macareus, is called 
Mac'.areis. 

Macc&baei, the descendants of tlie 
family of the heroic Judas ^iacenbi or 
Maccabaeus, a surname which ho ob- 
tained from his glorious victories. (From 
the Hebrew makkaJbt ‘a hammer.') They 
were also called Asamonaei, from 
Asamonaeus, or Cimsmoii, tlie ancestor 
of Mattathias, and his five sons, John, 
Simon, Judas, Elca/ar, and Jonathan; 
or, In a shorter form Asmonaol or Ilas- 
mouacl. The family first obtained dis- 
tlnctlon by tlielr rc'sistlng the attempts of 
Antloclius TV Epiphanes, king of Syria, 
to root out the worsliip of Jehovah, 
They succeeded in delivering their 
country from the Syrian yoke, and 
became the rulers of Judtiea. The 
revolt, which became a war of national 
Independence, was begun by Mattatliias. 
After his death it was carried on by his 
third sou, Judas, who took the name of 
Maccabaeus. In 160 u.c. he was killed 
In battle, and later, 143, his brother 
Jonathan, who succeeded him, waa mur- 
dered. Under Simon, however, the 
oouiitry became virtually Independent 
of Syria. He was succeeded by his son, 
Joannes. {See Hyucanus.) See 1 and 2 
Maccabees (In the Apocrypha); Josephus, 
Antiquities, xi. 

M&c6d6nla, country In Europe, N. of 
Greece, originally namt^d Emathia. Its 
boundaries were enlarged by tlio con- 

a nests of Philip. Very little is known of 
le history of Macedonia till the reign of 
Amyutos I, a contemporary of Darius 
Hystaspls; but from that time their 
history is connected with that of Greece, 
till at length Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, became the virtual 
master of the whole of Greece. The 
conquests of Alexander extended the 
, Macedonian supremacy over a great part 
Qf Asia; and the Macedonian kings con- 
tinued to exercise their sovereignty over 
.'Greece till the conquest of Perseus by the 
•v'omaas, 168, brought the Macedonian 
'-.marchy to a close. Macedonia was 
I divided into four districts. See 
Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
(1926). 


M&cer, Aemlllus: 1. Roman poet, 
native of Verona. He d. in Asia, 16 b.c. 
Ho wrote a poem on birds, snakes, and 
medicinal plants of which a few fragments 
survive. 2. We must distinguish from 
Aemilius Mneor of Verona a poet Maccr, 
who wrote on the Trojan War. Ho was 
alive in a.d. 12, since he is addressed by 
Ovid In that year \Ex Font. 11. 10,2). 

M&ce^ Llclnlus. See Licivius, 2. 

M&cha5n, son of Aesculapius, the 
surgeon of tlio Greeks in the Trojan War, 
led the Thessalian troops with his brother 
Podalirius. Ho was killed by Eurypylua 
the sou of Telephus. 

Macrinus, M. Opelllus SSverus, Roman 
emperor, April, a.d. 217-Juno 218, and 
successor of C7arafalla, whom ho had 
caused to be assassinated. He was put 
to death by the generals of Elagabalus. 

Maordblus, Ambrosias, Roman gram- 
marian, who lived r. a.d. 400, wrote 
sovoral works, of whicli the most im- 
portant are: (1) A treatise in seven books, 
ontltled Saturnalia Coiivivia, consisting 
of dissertations on history, mythology, 
criticism, and various points of anti- 
quarian research. (2) A commentary 
on Cicero’s Somnimn Scipionis. See 
T. Wlilttaker, Macrobius (19‘<23). 

Maeander, river in Asia Minor, pro- 
verbial for its wanderings, rising In the S. 
of Phrygia, flowing between Lydia and 
Carla, of which it forms the boundary, 
and at last falling into the Icariau 8ca 
between My us and Prienc. As a god 
Maeander is described as the father of the 
nymph Cyane, who was the mother of 
Caimus. Hence the latter Is called by 
Ovid Maeandriua juven is. 

MaecSnas, C., Roman eqiies, but des- 
cended both on his father’s and mother’s 
Bide from the Lucumones of Etruria. 
His paternal ancestors were the Gilnii, a 
powerful family at Arretium, and his 
maternal ancestors the Maecenates, at 
Arretium. Maecenas was the friend and 
minister of Augustus. But towards the 
latter years of his life a coolness sprang 
up between them, and Maecenas retired 
from public life. lie d. 8 b.c. The fame 
of Maecenas rests on his patronage of 
Virgil and Horace. See also Horatius 
Flaoous and Vmaiuus. 

Maeoianus, Lucius Volusius, Roman 
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liiplst who ft. In the second century a.d. 
He held many offloial posts under 
Antoninus Plus, and also under Marcus 
Aurelius whose tutor lie had been. Ho 
was the author of several le^al books and 
is quoted in the Digest, In 19:i0 two 
inscriptions were found at Ostia i^iviiiff a 
cornpleto list of Ills oniecs. 

Maedica, country of the Maedi in the 
W. of Thrace. 

Maellus, Sp., the richest of the plebeian 
kniphts, bought up corn in Ktriiria in the 
great famine at Koine In 44U b.c. This 
corn ho sold to the pour at a small 
price, or distributed it gratuitously. The 
patricians accused him of aiming to be 
king, and appointed Oincinnatus dic- 
tator. C. Scrvillus Ahala, the master of 
the horse, summoned Maclius to apiicar 
before the tribunal of the dictator; but as 
ho refused to go, Ahala slew him. His 
property was confiscated, and Ids house 
pulled down; its vacant site, which was 
called tlio Aeanimaelium, continued a 
memorial of his fate. 

Maenades. Siec lUccnAF-. 

Macnalus, mouiitnin in Arcadia, ex- 
tending from M rnlopolls to Tegea, cele- 
brated as tiiC liMivnt of Pan. Homan 
poet/8 use the adjectives Maenalius find 
MtienaliR as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Maenius, C., consul, 338 H.c., with 
L. Furlus Camllhis. He captured the 
Antiato fleet. Tlio beaks of the shiiia 
{rostra) were flxed to a iilatform In the 
Konim used by public speakers, to wliicb 
they gave their name. The famous 
balcony {Maemanum) of tlio liasiliea 
I’orcla, supported by the colvmna 
Maevia, was almost certainly erected not 
by tho consul Macnius, but by one of his 
descendants. 

Maedtis Pains (S^en of Azov), inland H(’a 
on the borders of Europe and Asm, A', 
of the Pontus Euxinns (lilack Sea), with 
which it communicates by the Bosporus 
CimmeriuH (q.r.). The Scythian tribes 
on its banks were called by the name of 
Macotao or Macotici. The sea had also 
tho names of Cimmerium or Bosporicum 
Mare. 

M&gi, tlio order of Persian priests. 
See Zoroaster. 

Magna Mater. See Khea. 

Magnentius, Roman emperor in the 
West, A.D. 350-3, obtained the throne by 
the murder of Coiistans. but was defeated 
by ConstantiuB, and put an end to his own 
life. 

Mago, tho name of several Cartha- 
ginians, of whom tho most celebrated 
were: 1. Son of Hamilcar Barca, and 
ycungest brother of the famous Hannibal. 
Ho carried on tho war for many years in 
Spain; and after the Carthaginians had 
been driven out of that country by 
Scljilo, ho landed In Liguria, where he 
remained two years (205-203 n.c.). 2. 

The author of a work upon agriculture In 
the Punlo. language, in twenty-eight 
books, which was translated into Latin. 

Mftia, daughter of Atlas and Plelone, 


was the eldest of the Pleiades, and the 
most beautiful of the seven sisters. In a 
grotto of Mt. Cyllene, In Arcadia, she 
became by Zeus the mother of Hermes. 
Tho Romans Idcntifled her with an old 
Italian goddess of the spring. 

Majdrl&nus, Julius V&lftrlus, emperor of 
the West. a.d. 457-61, w’as raised to tho 
empire by Kieimer. Ho prepared to 
invade Africa but Ids fleet was destroyed 
by the Vandals, whereupon he made peace 
with Genscrio. His popularity excited 
the jealousy of Uinimer, wlio compelled 
him to abdicate and then commit suicide. 

Mal&ca {Malaga), important town on 
the coast of Hispania Baetlca, founded by 
tho Phoenicians. 

M&lfia, or -6a, promontory on the S.B. 
of Laconia. 

Malis, district In the S. of Thessaly, on 
tho Maliacus Sinus, and opposite the 
N.W\ i)oint of tho island of Euboea. It 
extended as far as the pass of Tliermo- 
pvlao. Its Inhabitants, tho Maliensos, 
were Dorians, and belonged to the 
Amplilctyonlo League. 

Mamercus, the name of a dlstlnguisiiod 
family of tho Aemilia gens in the early 
times of tho ropiiblic. 

Mamers, the Oscan name of the god 
Mars {q.v.). 

Mamertini. <SccMes8ana. 

Mamfllus, a distinguished family In 
Tust‘ulum. It was to a moiiibcr of this 
family Octavius Mamilins, that Tar- 
qulnius betrothed his daugliter; and on 
his expulsion from Rome, Ins son-lii-law 
roused tho Latin i^eoplo against tho 
republic, and i)cri«hed in the battle at 
Jjako Kcgillus. The Mamilii alterwards 
removed to Rome. 

Mamurra, Roimiu eques, b. at Formlae, 
was praefecius fal)rinn in Julius Caesar’s 
army in Gaul and Spain, and amassed 
great riclies. Horace calls Formiae, in 
ridicule, M amurrarurn nrbs, from which 
and from four shameful nlluslons by 
Catullus we may infer tliat the name of 
Mamurra had become a byword of con- 
tempt. 

Manclnus, C. Hostillus, consul 137 B.c., 
was defeated by the Numantlnes, and 
purchased his safety by i laklug peace. 
The senate refused to recognize it, and 
went through the hypocritical ceremony 
of delivering him over to the enemy, who 
refused to accept him. 

M&nes (from the old Latin manus — 
good), name whieli the Romans gave to 
the souls of the departed, who wore tho 
object of cult. Hence on sepidcbrcs wo 
find D. M. S., that Is, Dis Manibus 
Sacrum, In conrso of time tho D1 Mnnes 
were Identlfled with tho deooased ancestor • 
of a family, and even with the gods of the 
underworld. 

M&n6tho, Egyptian priest of Serapls, b 
tho reign of the first Ptolemy, who wro, 
in Greek (third century u.c.) an accoir 
of the reli^on and history of Egypt. If 
history contained an account of " 
dynasties of kings. The work itse' 
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lost; but a list of tho dynastlos la pre- 
served in Julius Africanus and EuBobius. 

MAnlllus: 1. C., tribune of the plebs, 
66 B.o.» proposed the law (Manilla Lex). 
I^rautlnpr to Pompey the command of 
tho war affainst Mithrldates, and which 
Cicero supported in nn extant oration. 
2. Homan poet, wlio lived in the time of 
Aiifirustiis, and tlie author of nn extant 
astrolo{?lcal poem In five books, entitled 
Aatronomu'a. Cf. J. \V. Mackall, ImHji 
IJ terature (1890), PP. l/iJ-IW), and A. E. 
Housninn. editio minor (1932). 

Manlius, M., consul 392 n.c.. took 
refuse In tho Capitol when Homo wos 
taken bv tlm Gauls in 390. One nlprht, 
when tho Gauls endeavoured to aacend 
the Capitfd, Manlius was roused from his 
Bleep hy tho cackling of tho geese; col- 
lecting hla men, ho succeeded in driving 
back tho onemy, who had roachod tho 
summit of tho hill. From this heroic 
deed he received tlio surname of Caplto- 
IJnus. In 385 ho defended tho cause of 
tho plebeians, who were sufforing from the 
treatment of their patrician creditors. In 
384 ho was charged with high treason by 
the patricians; and being condemned to 
death hy the people, lie was hurled down 
tho 'i’arpeian rock. Tlie memborM of the 
Manila gens accordingly resolved that 
none of them should over boar in future 
tho praenornen of Marcus. 

Mantlnfla, ancient town in Arcadia. It 
la celebrated for tho battle fought (302 
B.c.) under its walls between the Spartans 
and Thebans. (See also Epaminondab.) 
In consequence of Its treachery to tho 
Achacans, Aratus put to death its loading 
citizens, sold the rest as slaves, and 
changod its name into Antlgonla, In 
honour of Antigonus Doson. The em- 
peror Hadrian restored to the place its 
ancient name. 

Mantd, prophetess, dhughtor of Tire- 
siaB.Und mother of Mopsus. 

MantCla, town in Gallia Transpadana, 
on an island in tho river Mincius, is cele- 
brated because Virgil, who was born at 
tho neighbouring village of Andos, 
regarded Mantua as his birthplace. 

M&r&thdn, village of Attica, situated 
near a bay on tho E. coast, 22 miles from 
Athens by one road, and 26 miles by 
another. It stood in a plain, extending 
along the seashore, about 6 miles in 
length, and from 3 to li miles in breadth, 
anu siu rounded on the other three sides 
by rocky hills. Two marshes bound the 
extremity of the plain. Here was fought 
the celebrated battle between tho Persians 
and Athenians, 490 b.c. Tho Persians 
were drawn up on the plain, and tho 
'.^thenians on some portion of the high 
ground above. The tumulus raised over 
he Athenians who fell in the battle is still 
.w*; bo seen. u 

tV JVIaroeUuB, the mame of a plebeian 
^',iily of tho Claudia gens. 1. M. 

UDIUB Marcellus, celebrated as five 
consul, and the conqueror of 
ouse. In his first consulship, 222 


B. O., Marcellus distinguished himself by 

slaying in battle with his own hand 
Britomartus or Viridomarus, king of tho 
Insubrian Gauls, whose spoils ho after- 
wards dedicated os spolia opivm in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretriua. This was 
tho third and last Instance in Roman 
history in which such an olVering was 
made. Marcellus was one of tho ciiicf 
Homan generals In the second Punic War. 
He took Syracuse in 211 B.c., after a siego 
of two years. (.SVe AucniMicDf^s.) Mar- 
collus fell in battle against Hannibal in 
208. 2. M. Claudius Marcellus, <;on- 

siil 51 B.C., and a bitter enemy of Caesar. 
In 46 B.o. bo was pardoned by Caesar; 
whereupon Cicero returned thanks to 
Caesar in the extant oration Pro Marcello. 
Marcellus, who was then living at 
MyLiieiie, set out on his return; but ho 
was murdered at the Piraeus by bis 
own attondnut, P. IMagius Chilo. 3. C. 
Claudius Makcellcs, brother of No. 2, 
and also an eiiemv of Caesar, was consul 
in -19, when tin* civil war broke out. 4. 

C. Claudius Mauciollus, first coilsiii of 
tlie two preceding, and, like thenn, au 
enemy of Caesar. He was consul in 49, 
but ho did not ioln Poinpey in Greece, 
Olid wag pardoned by ("aesar. 5. M. 
Claudius Maiuuclijib, son of the pre- 
ceding and of Oetavia, tlie daughter of 
C. ()(;taviU8 anti sister of Augustus, was 
b. In 42. Augustus, win) had probably 
destined him for liis suceossor, adopted 
him as his son, and gave him his daughter 
Julia in marriage (25 b.c.). In 23 he was 
curule aodile, but died in tho same year, 
to tlie great grief of Augustus. Marcellus 
is commemorated by Virgil in a passage 
(Jen. vi. 860-86) recited by the poet 
to Augustus and Oetavia. 

Marolus, tho name of a Homan gens, 
whleli claimed descent from Anous 
Marcius, the fourth king of Home. 
Conoid nus belonged to this gens; and at a 
later time it w'as divided into tho families 
of Phili])pus, Hex, and Hutilus. Hec also 
PiriLiPPUS, II. 

Marcius, Italian seer, whoso prophetic 
verses (Carmina Marciana) were dis- 
covered In 213 B.c.. and preserved In the 
Capitol with tho Sibylline books. 

Marcdmanni, that is, ‘men of the mark 
or border,* Gorman people, of tho Suebio 
race, originally dwelt between the Hhine 
and tho Danube, but under their chief- 
tain, Maroboduns, they migrated into 
Bohemia and part of Bavaria. Here they 
settled after subduing tho Boil, and 
founded a kingdom which extended S. 
as far as the Danube. Later the Mar- 
comannl. with the Quad! and other Ger- 
man tribes, carried on war with tho 
emperor M. Aurelius, which lasted during 
his reign, and was only ended by his sou 
Commodus pimchasing peace when ho 
ascended the throne, a.d. 180. 

Mard6nlus, Persian general, son of 
Gobryas, and nephew of Darius Hys- 
taspis. In 492 b.c. Darius sent him to 
punish Eretrla and Athens for the aid 
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they had riven to the lonlana; but his 
fleet was destroyed by a storm off Mt. 
Athos, and his land forcps were partly 
destroyed on Ids passage through Mare- 
doiiia by the Brygians, a Thracian tribe. 
On the accession of Xerxes ho instigated 
the expedition against Greece. After 
the defeat of the Persians at Salamia 
(480) he was left by Xerxes to conquer 
Greece; but ho was defeated in 479, near 
Plataea, by Pausanlas, and was slain in 
the l)attle. 

M&rea« town of Lower Egvpt, which 
gave its name to the district and lake of 
Mareotls. The lake w^as separated from 
the Mediterranean by the nock of land 
on wliich Alexandria stood, and supplied 
with water by th<) Canopic branch of the 
Nile, and by canals. 

Marglana, province of the Persian 
emi)lre, boimdcd on tlie E. by Bacti iana, 
on the N.E. and N. by tlie river Uxiis, 
and on the W. by reania. It receiv ed 
Its name from the river Margna {Maruhah) 
On this river stciod tho capital, Antio- 
ehia Margiaiia, founded by Alexander 
the Great, and reliuilt by Antiochus I. 

Marica, Latm nymph, niotlier of 
I^atiniis by I’aunatt. was worshipped by 
tlic inhabitanis of Minturnae, in a grove 
on the river Liris. The country round 
Minturnae is called by Horace Mancae 
litora. 

M&rius, C. : 1. The celebrated Homan, 
who was seven times consul, was b. 
in 157 n.c. near Arpiuum. Ho rose to 
distinction by his military abilities. Ho 
served under Scipio Africanus the 
Younger, at the siege of Numantia, in 
.Spain (134 ii.c.), but ho was not elected 
tribune of the plebs till 119 n.c., when he 
was 38 years of age. He afterwards 
married .lulia, the sister of C. Julius 
Caesar, the father of the dictator. Marius 
was now one of tho IcJiders of the popular 
party at Home. In 109 Marius served in 
Africa ns legate of tho consul Q. Metellua, 
in the war against Jugurtha. In 107 ho 
was elected consul, and received the pro- 
vince of N umldla, and the conduct of tlie 
war against Jugurtha (107). In tho fol- 
lowing year (lOG) Jugurtha (g.v.) was 
surrendered to him. Marius sent his 
<luac8tor Sulla to receive tho Numldian 
king from his betrayer, Bocchns. This 
circumstance began the hatred whicli 
afterwards existed between Marius and 
Sulla, since the enemies of Marius claimed 
for Srila the merit of bringing tho war to 
n close. Mean! line Italy was threatened 
by barbarians, mostly Cimbri and 
Teutoni, who had migrated from the N. 
of Germany. It was felt that Marius 
was the only man capable of saving tho 
state. Accordingly he was elected 
consul a second time (104); but the bar- 
barians, instead of crossing tho Alps, 
marched Into Spain, which they ravaged 
for tho next two or three years. Marius 
was elected consul a tldrd time iu 103, 
and a fourth time in 102. In the latter 
of these years tho barbarians returned 


into Gaul, and divided their forces. The 
Cimbri crossed the TiTolose Alps. The 
Teutoni and Ambrones marched against 
Marius. The battle was fought near 
Aquae Sextlae {Aix), In which the whole 
nation was annihilated by Marius. The 
Cimbri, meantime, had forced their way 
Into Italy. Marius was elected consul a 
fifth time (101), and Joined Catulus in the 
N. of Italy. The two generals defeated 
the Cimbri on a plain called the Campl 
Uaudii, near Veroellae ( Vercelli). Marius 
w'as received at Home witli unprece- 
dented honours. These successes were 
largely duo to the military reforms of 
Marius, who had created a volunteer pro- 
fessional army dependent on its general 
{see also Legio). In order to secure tho 
consulship a sixth time, he connected 
himself with the two demagogues, 
Sttturninus {g.v. ) and Glaucia. II e gaim*d 
Ills object, and was consul a sixth time in 
100. In this year he drove Into exile his 
old enemy Metellus. VVlieii Saturnlniis 
and Glaucia took up arms against the 
state, ho was compelled by the senate to 
put down the iiisurrcctioti. But al- 
though old, and full of honours, he was 
anxious to command the war against 
Mitlirldates (88 b.c.). He obtained a 
veto of tho people, conferring upon him 
the cfimmand which tho senate had 
bestowed on Sulla; but Sulla marched on 
Home with his army, and compelled 
Marius to flee. After wandermg along 
the coast of Latlum, he was at lengtli 
taken prisoner in tho marshes formed by 
the river Liris, near Minturnae; but when 
n Oimbrian soldier entered his prison to 
put him to death, Marius in a terrible 
voice exclaimed: *Man, darest thou 
murder C. Marius?' Whereupon the 
barbarian tlircw down his sword and 
niHljed out of tho prison. Tho inhabit- 
ants of Minturnae now took compassion 
on Marius, and placed him on board a 
ship. He reached Africa in safety, and 
landed at Carthage; but he hod scarcely 
put lils foot on shore before Roman 
governor sent an olllcer to bid iiim leave 
the country. His reply was: ‘Toll tlie 
praetor that you hove seen C. Marius a 
fugitive, sitting on tho ruins of Carthago.* 
Soon afterwards Marius returned to Italy, 
where tho consul Clnna (87 n.c. ) had taken 
up arms against Sulla's party. CJinna 
had been driven out of Homo, but he now 
entered It with Marius. The guards of 
Marius stabbed every one wiioiii he did 
not salute, and the streets run with tho 
blood of the noblest of the Homan 
aristocracy. Without an election, Marius 
and CMnna named themselves consuls for 
the following year (86). But on tho, 
18th day of his consulship Marius d. of 
pleurlsv, in his list year. 2. Son of the 
prerodlng by adoption; was consul i 
82 B.C., when he was 27 years of age. 
this year he waa defeated by SSulla, nr 
Sacrlportus, on the frontiers of LatU 
whereupon he took refuge In the tovco 
Praeueste. Here he was besieged; 
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after Sulla's ylctory at the Oolllne erate of 
Rome over Pontlun Telesinus, Marius put 
an end to his own life. 

M&ro, Virglllus. See Viroiuus. 

Mar6boddus, king of the Marcomannt, 
was a Buebian by birth, and was brought 
lip at the court of Augustus . After his 
r^um to his native country, lie succeeded 
In establishing a kingdom in Germany 
(aee Marcomanni); but tho other German 
tribes being suspicious, he was expelled 
from his dominions c. a.o. 19, and took 
refuge in Italy, where Tiberius allowed 
him to remain. 

Marpsssa, daughter of Evenus, and wife 
of Idas (g.v.). 

Marpessa, mountain In Paros, from 
wliich tho Parian marble was obtained. 
Hence Virgil speaks of Marpesia caidea 
(l.e. Parian). 

Marrhoini, a brave and warlike people 
in Italy of tho Sabelllan race, occupying 
a narrow country along the right bank of 
tho river AternuH, and bounded on tho N. 
by the Vestinl, on the W. by the Pellgnl 
and Marsl, on the S. by the li’rentaul, and 
on the E. by tho Adriatic Sea. Their 
chief town was 'Foate. They submitted 
to the Romans in 304 B.o. 

Mars, Roman god, identified by tho 
Romans with the Greek Arcs (q.v.). The 
name of the Sabine and Oaoan god was 
Mamers; and Mars itself is a contraction 
of Mavers or Mavors. Next to Jupiter, 
Mars enjoyed the highest honours at 
Home. He was considered the father of 
Romulus. Jupiter, Mara, and Quinnus 
were tho three tutelary divinities of 
Rome, to each of whom King Numa 
appointed a fiamou. He was worshipped 
at Rome as the god of war with the sur- 
name of Gradlvua, and war itself was 
designated by the name of Mars. His 
priests, tho Salli, danced in full armour, 
and tho place dedicated to warlike exer- 
cises was called after his name (Campus 
Martins). Mars was also the protector 
of agriculture; and with the surname of 
Silvanus, he was worshipped as the guar- 
dian of cattle. The wolf and the wood- 
pecker (picua) were sacred to Mars. The 
most Important temples of Mars at Rome 
were that outside the Porta Capena, on the 
APPian road, and that of Mars Ultor, built 
bv Augustus in the Eorum and described' 
by Ovid, Faati, v. (See Fig. 40.) 

Marsi: 1. People of the Sabelllan race, 
dwelt in tho centre of Italy. Tliey were 
the movers of the war waged against 
Rome by the Socll or Italian allies in order 
to obtain the Roman franchise, and which 
‘Is known by the name of the Marsic or 
Social War. Their chief town was 
Marruvlum. Tho Marsl appear to have 
been ooquainted with the medicinal 
properties of plants. Hence they were 
<M;arded os magicians, and were said to 
descended froni^ a son of Clrco. 2. A 
pie in the N.W. of Germany. They 
ed the Clherusci in the war against the 
ans whioh terminated In the defeat of 
8 . 


Marshas, satyr of Phrvgia, who, having 
found the flute whioh Athena had thrown 
awav in disgust on account of its dis- 
torting her features, discovered that it 
emitted the most beautiful strains, 
Marsyas was rash enough to challenge 
Apollo to a musical contest, tho con- 
ditions of which were that tho victor 
should do what he pleased with the van- 
quished. Apollo played upon the clthara, 
and Marsyas upon the flute. The Muses, 
who were the umpires, decided In favour 
of Apollo. As a punishment for his pre- 
sumption, Apollo bound Marsyas to a 
tree, and flayed him alive. His blood 
was the source of the river Marsyas. 
The statue of Marsyas in the Forum at 
Rome is well known by tlie allusious of 
tho Roman poets. See Ovid, Metam. 
vi. 382- 100. Frazer deals exhaustively 
with tho Marsyas legend in Adonis, 
AtUs, and Osiris, chap. vl. 

Martl&lis, M. Valerius, epigrammatio 
poet, b. at Rilbllls In Spain, c. a.u. 40. 
He came to Romo in 04 ; and after residing 
there thirty-flve years, ho returned to tho 
place of his birth in 100. Ho d. in 104. 
His fame was wide, and ho secured tho 
patronage of Titus and Tlomltian. Ilia 
extant works consist of a collection of 
short poems, Incluclod under the general 
appellation Epigrammafa, divided into 
fourteen books. Martial throws a valu- 
able light on the social life of Rome In 
tho first century of our era. The host 
edition is that of W. M. Lindsay (1929); 
olso text and translation by W. Ker in the 
Loeb Library, 

M&slnlssa, king of tho Numldlans, son 
of Gaia, king of tho Massylians, the 
easternmost of tho tw^i great tribes into 
which the Numullans were divided. In 
tho secoinl Punic War he at first fought 
on tho side of the Carthaginians in Bpaln 
(212 B.C.), bnt he afterwards joined the 
Romans. On his return to Africa, ho 
was attacked by tho Carthaginians and 
his neighbour Syphax, but maintained 
his ground till the arrival of Sciiiio in 
Africa (204 B.C.). lie served Scipio, and 
reduced Cirta, the capital of Byphax. 
Among his captives was Sophonlsba 
( 7 .V.), wife of Sypbax, who had been 
formerly promised in marriage to 
Masinlssa. In tho battle of Zama (202) 
Masinissa commanded the cavalry of 
the right wing. On the oonclusion of the 
war he was rewarded with the greater 
part of the territories which had belonged 
to Syphax. Except for disputes with 
Cartilage (which led to the third Puulo 
War), for the next fifty years Masinissa 
reigned in peace. He d. in the first 
year of the third Punio War, 149 b.o., 
at the advanced age of 90. He left three 
sons, Mlcipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa, 
among whom Sclpiu Afrlcanus the 
Younger divided his kingdom. 

Massa, Baebius, or Bfiblus, was accused 
by Pliny the Youngef* and, Herennius 
Senoolo of plundering Baetica, of which 
he had been governor, a.d. 03. He 
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escaped punishment by the favour of 
Domitlan ; and he became an informer and 
court favourite. 

Mass&gfttae, people of Central Asia, N. 
of the Jaxartcs {Syr Darya) and the Sea of 
Aralf and on the peninsula between this 
lake and the Caspian. Herodotus in- 
cludes under tlio name all the uuiiiad 
tribes E. of the Caspian. Cyrus the 
Great {q.v.) was defeated and slain by 
them. 

Massicus, mountain In Campania, 
celebrated for Its wine. The famous 
Falornian wine came fromsthe eastern 
slope. 

Massllla, called by the Greeks Massalia 
(Marseilles), Greek city in Gallia Narbon- 
ensls, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in the country of the Salves, founded by 
the Phocaoans of Asia Minor c. 600 n.o. 
Massllla was one of the most important 
commercial cities m the ancient world. 
In the civil war between Caesar and 
Porapey (40 n.c.) it espoused tlie cause of 
the latter, but it was obllpred to submit to 
Caesar. Under the early emperors it 
became one of the seats of leariiiiig, to 
which many Rorpaas resorted. 

Massiva: 1. Nuiiit.ihm, Krandson of 
Gala, king of tho Massyllans, and n(5i)hew 
of Maslnlssa. 2. Son of (^ulussa, and 
grandson of Maslnlssa, assjissiiiated at 
itome by order of Ju^rtha, because ho 
had claimed the kingdom of Numidia. 

Mastanabal or Manastiibal, youngest of 
tho throe legitimate sons of Masinissa. 

M&tho, pompous advocate, ridiculed by 
Juvenal and Martial. 

Miltinus, mountain in Apulia, running 
out into tho sea, mentioned by Horace in 
consequence of his being a native of 
Apulia. 

Matronalia, festival of Juno held In 
Romo on Ist March. 

Matuta, cr)mmouly called Mater 
Matiita, according to Lucretius, the 
goddess of tho dawn, Identllled by tho 
Romans with Ijeucothea. She was, 
however, moro probably a goddess of 
childbirth. The round shrine of M. M., 
commonly called the Toinplo of Hercules, 
is still standing. 

Maurfitfinla, country In the N. of Africa. 
The Romans first bocame acquainted 
with the country during tho war with 
Jugurtha, 106 n.c. It was made a 
Roman province hy Claudius. 

Mausdlus, king of Caria, eldest son of 
Hecatomnus, reigned .S7 7-353 n.c. Ho 
was succeeded by his wife and sister 
Artemisia (q.v.), who erected to his 
memory the costly monument called 
from him the Mausoleum. 

M&vorir See Mars. 

Maxentlus, Roman emperor, a.d. 306- 
312. He was passed over in the division 
of the empire which followed the abdi- 
cation of his father Maxlinlanus and 
Diocletian in a.d. 305; but he seized 
Rome, whero.he was proclaimed emperor. 
In 306. Ho was rapacious and cruel. 
He reigned till 312, when he was defeated 


by Constantine at Saxa Rubra near 
Rome. Ho tried to escape over the 
Milvuan bridge Into Rome, but ho 
perished in the river. 

Maxlml&nui: 1. Homan emperor, a.d. 
280-305, a Pannonlau soldier, was made 
by Diocletian his colleague In tho empire, 
but was compelled to abdicate with the 
latter. When his son Maxentlus assumed 
the imperial title in tho following year 
(306), he resided some time at Rome; 
but being expelled from the city bv 
Maxentlus, ho took refuge In Gaul with 
Constantine, who had married his 
daughter Fausta. H«to he was com- 
pelled by Constantine to commit suicide 
In 310. 2. Galkuius Maximianus, usu- 

ally called Galcrius, Roman emp^oror, a.d. 
305-10. He was first made Caesar by 
Diocletian, whose daughter he had 
married; and upon tho abdication of 
Diocletian and Maxim ianiis (305) ho 
became Augustus or emperor. Ue d. In 
310. He persecuted the Christians. 

Maxlminus: 1. Roman emperor, a.d. 
23.5-38, was born In Thrace, of barbarian 
parentage. Ho suooeeded Alexander 
Severus. His government was cruel, 
and he was slain by his soldiers. 2. 
Homan emperor, 308-14, nephew of 
(JaleriuH, by a sister, was raised to the 
cm]>ire by tho latter. On the death of 
Gah-Tius, in 311, Maximlnus and Idelnius 
divided the East between thorn; but 
having attacked Llclnius, ho was 
defeated, and died shortly afterwards. 
Ho persecuted the Christians. 

Maximus, Magnus Clemens, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 383-8, in Gaul, Britain, 
arnl Spain, obtained the throno by 
putting Gratlan to death, hut was after- 
wards slaiu with the counlvauco of 
Theodosius. 

Maximus Ti)^rius, native of Tyre, 
Greek rhetorician and Plutonic philo- 
sopher, lived during the reigns of tho 
Aiitoiilnes, and is the author of forty-one 
extant philosophical lectures. 

Mfidaura, flourishing city of I'm Africa, 
on the borders of Numldla and Bj zacena; 
tho birthplace of Appulelns. 

M8dea, daughter of Ao6tes, king of 
Colchis, celebrated for her skill In magic. 
When Jason came to Colchis to fetch the 
golden fleece, she assisted him in accom- 
plishing his object (see Augonautak; 
Jason), afterwards fled with him as his 
wife to Greece, and prevented her father, 
who was In pursuit, from overtaking 
them, by killing her brother Absyrtus 
(q.v.). Having been deserted by Jason 
tor tho dan^ter of Creon, king of 
Corinth, sh© revenged herself by mur- 
dering the two children which she had hod 
by Jason, and by destroying her rival 
with a poisoned garment; and she then 
fled to Athens In a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. There are variants of 
this story of Medea’s revenge. 
Athens she la i»rild to have married Klif^ 
Aegeus. ^ 

MSdla, country of Asia, abovo I'ers 
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and bounded on the N. by the Araxes. on 
the W. and S.W. by the ran^e of moun- 
tains called ZagTOB and Parachoatraa 
{Mis, of Kvrdigtan and JjuriMan), which 
divided It from the Tijrris and Euphrates 
valley, on the E. by the desert, and on the 
N.E. by the Caspil Montes {Klburz Mia.). 
The earliest history of Media is Involved 
in much obsourity. Herodotus reckons 
only four kln^ of Media, namely: 
Deioces (o.v.), Phraortcs (ff.e.), Cyoxares 
(Q.V.), and Astyafes (d.v.)- The last klnc: 
was dethroned by a revolution, which 
transferrod the supremacy to the Per- 
sians. {See also Cyrils.) The Modes 
made more than one attempt to regain 
their supremacy; the usurpation of the 
Maalan Pseudo-Smerdls was no doubt 
such ttn attomnt (aee Rmkrdis); and 
another occurrea in the reign I3arius II 
(408 n.c.). With tho rest of the Persian 
empire. Media fell under tho power of 
Alexander and was divided into two 

? arta, Great Media and Atropateno 
t next formed a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidae, froiri whom it was con- 
quered by the Parlhians, In the second 
eentuiy n.c., from which time it belonged 
to the Parthian, and then to the later 
Persian empire. Tho names Modus aiid 
Modi were used by tlio Roman poets for 
the nations of Asia K. of tho Tigris, and 
for the Parlhians in particular. 

Mediae MQrus, a wall which ran from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris at the i)oint 
whore they approach nearest, and divided 
Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is 
described by Xenophon {Anal. ii. 4) ns 
being 20 parasangs long, 100 feet high, 
and 20 thick. 

Mddldlanum (Milan), a town of tho 
Insubres, whs tnken by the Romans 222 
R.O., and became both a inunicipiuni and 
a colony. P'rom tho time of Illoclotlan 
till its capture by Attila it was the rcsi- 
dance of tlio emperors of tho West. It 
u^is afterwards celebrated as the see of 
JSt. Ambrose. 

Mdddn, sou of Codrus, tho first 
Athenian arch on. 

Mddflsa. See Gorgones. 

Mdg&cles. Sea Alcmaeonidae. 
MAgaera. See Ettmkntdrs. 

MAg&Ua or MAgftrlf, Island in the Mare 
Tyrrhenum. opposite Neapolis. 

MAg&ldpdUs, city of Arcadia, founded 
on the advice of Epaminondas, aft<jr the 
battle of Leuctra (371 R.c.) and was 
formed out of tbo inhabitants of thirty- 
eight villages. It was situated In the 
district Maenalia, near the frontiers of 
Messenia. The river Helisson flowed 
through the city. It became one of the 
chief cities of the Achaean League. 
Phllopoemen and Polybius were natives. 
Excavations were made here in the last 
century, and an account of them pub- 
lished (1 890-1 >4)y the British School at 
' * thens. 

MAgftra, the capital of Megaris, district 
Greece between tho Corinthian and 
ronio Gulfs. In ancient times Megara 


formed one of the four divisions of Attloa. 
It was conquered by the Dorians, and was 
subject to Corinth ; but it Anally asserted 
its independence, and became a powerful 
city. After the Persian wars, Megara 
was at war with Corinth, and was thus 
led to form an alliance with Athens, and 
to receive an Athenian garrison into the 
city, 461; but tho Atheniatis were ex- 
pelled, 441. Megara is celebrated as tho 
seat of a philosophical school, usually 
called the Mogarlan, founded by Euclid, 
a native of the city. During the sixth 
and Boventb centuries Megara sent out 
numerous colonies including Byzantium. 
See E. L. Highbarger, The History . . . 
0 / Ancient Megara (1927). 

MAla, Annaeus, youngest son of M. 
Annaeus Beneca, the rhetorician, brother 
of L. Seneca, the philosopher, and father 
of Lucan. 

MAla, Pompdnius, native of Spain, 
under Claudius, and antljf)r of an oxtant 
Latin work on geography, l)e Choro- 
graph ia. 

MAlampGs, son of Amythaon, proT)het 
and physician, and intrfn1ueed the wor- 
ship of Dionysus into Greece. (See also 
pROKTrs.) 

MAlanippA, daughter of Chiron, also 
called Evippe. Being uitli ehiJd by 
Aeolus, she tied to Mt. Pelion, and was 
there metamorphosed by Artemis into a 
mare. 

MAl&nippIdes, of Melos, dlLhyrambic 
poet, r. 480 n.c. 

MAlanthlus, painter of the Bicyonian 
school in the fourth eentur> n.r. He was 
s«'iid to have surpassed Apelles in certain 
respects. His works on painting have 
not survived. , 

MAlas, name of several rivers, whose 
waters were dark. 1. River iu T^oeotia, 
flowing between Orchomeniis and Asp- 
ledon. 2. River of Thessaly, in tho 
district Malis, falling into the Malic 
Gulf. 3. River of Thessaly in Phthiotls, 
falling Into tho Apidanus. 4. River of 
Thraee, falling into tho Molas Sinus. 
5. River In tlio N.E. of Sicily, flowing 
into the sea between Mylae and Naulo- 
chua, through meadows in which the oxen 
of tho sun were fed. 0. River in Asia 
Minor, boundary between Pamphylia and 
Cilicia. 

MAlAager: 1. Bon of the Calydonlan 
king Oeneiis, one of the Argonauts, and 
was afterwards the leader of the heroes 
who slew’ the monstrous boar which laid 
waste Calydon. Ho gave the hide of the 
animal to Atalanta, with w hoin he was in 
love: but his mother’s brothers, the sons 
of Tnestlus, took it from her. whereupon 
Meleager in a rage slew them. This, 
however, was the cause of his own death. 
When he was seven days old the Molrae 
(or Fates) declared that the boy would 
die as soon as tho piece of wood burning 
on the hearth should be ' consumed. 
Althaea, his mother, extinguished the 
firebrand, and concealed it in a chest; 
but now, to revenge the death of her 
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brothers, she threw the wood Into the 
Are. whereupon Wei eager exidred. 
Althaea, repenting what she had done, 
put an end to her life. The Pisters of 
Meleager wept unceasingly after his 
death, until Artemis changed them into 
guinea-hens (/xe \c ay piScs), which were 
transferred to the island of Loros ofl! 
Carla. 2. Greek poet, son of Lucratos, 
was 6. at Gadara in Palestine and edu- 
cated at Tyro. His later life was spent at 
Cos, where ho died at a great age. The 
date of his famous AnthnUmu ( 7 .w.) was 
rather later than 98 n.o. wTote mis- 
cellaneous essays, which have been lost; 
but his title to fame rests on the 184 
epigrams of his own whicli he Included in 
his collection. About flftv of these 
exquisite pieces appear in J. W. Mackiiil’s 
Select I£pi{jrar7is from the Greek A tiihology 
(3rd ed. 1911); see also the Complete 
Poems, translated by F. A. Wright (1924). 

M611a, or Mdlld, nymph, daughter of 
Ocoamis, l>ecamo by Inachus the mother 
of I'horoneus. 

Mdllboea, town on the coast of Thes- 
saly in Magnesia, between Mt. Ossa and 
Mt. Pelion, where Philoctctes reigned, 
who is hence i '.H’cci. hj Virgil dux Meli- 
hoe us. 

MMIcertes. See PaLARMON. 

Mdlissa, nymph, said to have dis- 
covered honov. and from whom bees were 
believed to have received their name 

(juL«^i<r<ra(), 

Mdllta (Malta), Island in the Mediter- 
ranean Hea, colonized by the Phoe- 
nicians, and belonged to the Cartha- 
ginians. It WHS taken by the Homans in 
the second Punio War. It was the 
Island on whicli the Apostle Paul was 
shipwrecked; though some writers sup- 
pose that the apostle was shipwrecked 
on the island of Melita ofl the Halinatlau 
coast. The Inhabitants manufactured 
flue cloth (Melilensm, sc. vestimenta). 
2. (Meleda), island in the Adriatic Sea 
ofl the coast of Halmatia, N.W. of 
Fpidaurus. 

Mfilltd, a Nereid, a daughter of Ncreus 
and Doris. 

MSlos, island in the Aegaean Sea, the 
most westerly of tiie Spoi-ades. In the 
Peloponnesian War it sided with the 
Spartans, in 410 n.c. it was taken by 
the Athenians, who killed all the adult 
males, sold the women and children as 
slaves, and peopled the island with an 
Athenian colony. Melos was tlie iirin- 
clpal source of obsidian for the whole 
Aegaean area. 

Melpdmfine. See Musatc. 

Memmius, the name of a Roman gens, 
which claimed descent from the Trojan 
Mnestheus. 1. C. Memmius, tribune of 
the plebs. 111 n.o., opposed the oli- 

S archical party at Romo during the 
ugurthlne War. He was slain by the 
mob of SaturnJuus (q.v.) and Glaucia. 
2. O. GEMELpua. tribune of the plebs 66, 
ourule aedile 60, and praetor 58, was 
Impeached lor bribery, and withdrew 


from Rome. Memmius married Fausta, 
daughter of Sulla, by whom he had a son. 
He was eminent in literature and elo- 
quence. Lucretius dedicated to him Ids 
poem, De licrum Natura. 

Memn5n, the beautiful son of Tlthonus 
and Eos, was king of tlie Ethiopians, and 
aided Priam towards the end of tho 
Trojan War. Ho slow Antilocluis, tho 
son of Nestor, but was himself slain by 
Achillos. While the two heroes were 
lighting, Zeus weighed tlieir fates, and tho 
scale containing Meimion’s sank. To 
soothe tho grief of his mother, Zens con- 
ferred immortality upon Memnon, and 
caiifted a number of liirds to issue out of 
the funeral pyre, which fought ever tho 
asiios of tho hero. Those birds were 
called Memnonldcs, and were said to have 
visited every year the tomb of tlie hero 
on the Hellespont. The (Jroeks gave the 
name of Memubiiium and Memnnuia to 
certain very ancient buildings and 
monuments in Euroiio and Asia, which 
tlici" puiipoacd to have been erected by, 
or in honour of, Memnon. See Sir J. O. 
Frazer’s note on Pausanias, i. 42, sect. 2; 
J. E. H. Mayor on J uveual, xv. 5. 

Memphis, city of Egypt. After tlio fall 
of Thebes it becaino tho capital of 
Eg.vpt. It stood on tho left (W.) bank 
of the Nile, about 10 miles above the 
Pyramids. 

Mdnander, Athenian poet of tho New 
Comedy, was b. 842 n.c., and was drowned 
In 291, while swimming in the harbour of 
Piraeus. lie was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus, and an Intimate friend of 
Epicurus. Ho wrote over 100 ooiuodics, 
and tho best part of what has survived 
was discovered as recently as 1906 by 
Lef«*bvre and sulisoquontly. Portions 
of Hovon plays are now extant, ami of 
three of these tho plot can bo understood 
in some detail, while of ono we liavc as 
luueli ns 700 lines. A text and trans- 
lation of all existing fragments is pub- 
lislied in the Loeb Library; see also 
Selections from Me/nandcr, e.i'ted by 
W. G. Waddell (1927); also J. L Powell 
and E. A. Barber, .Vein Chapters %n Greek 
Literature, 1st and 2nd series (1921, 
1929). 

Mdn&pli, people In the N. of Gallia 
Bclgiea, originally dwelt on both banks 
of the llhiiKi near its mouth, imt wero 
afterwards driven from the right baiik 
by the Usipetes and Tenctcri. 

Mendfi or Mendae, town on the W. 
coast of the Macedonian peninsula 
Pollone, a colony of the Eretriaus, cele- 
brated for wine. 

MendSs, city of the Delta of Egypt, on 
tho bank of ono of the lesser arms of 
tho Nile, named after it the Mendeslau 
mouth. A he-goat also called Meiides 
was worshipped here: tho Greeks idouti- 
fled him with Pan. 

M6nfidfimu«, Greek philosopher, or 
Eretrla, where he established a school M 
philosophy, called tho Eretrlan. 'to 
afterwards wont to Autigouus in A 
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where ho starved himself to death In the 
74th year of his a^e, probably r. 265 b.o. 

Mftnildi Portus, ancient city on the 
coast of Marmarica In N. Africa, whore 
A(?esllaus II died. 

' M4n4l&lum, mountain in Ijaconia, S.E. 
of h^parta near Therapne on which 

the hero urn of Menelaus was situated. 

M4nfilau8, son of Plisthencs or Atreus, 
and youufirer brother of Agamemnon 
(ff.v.), was king of Lacedaemon, and 
married to Helen, by whom ho became 
the father of Hermione. The rape of bis 
wife by I’aris caused the Trojan War. 
In the Trojan War Menelaus would have 
slain Paris in single combat, had not the 
latter been carried off by Aphrodite, in a 
cloud. As soon as Troy was taken 
Menelaus and Ulysses hastened to the 
house of Dolphobus. who had married 
Helen after the death of I’ails, and put 
him to death. Menelaus is said to have 
been secretly ini reduced Into the chamber 
of Dolphobus by Helen, who thus became 
reconciled to her former husband. He 
was among the first tiia t sailed away from 
Troy, accompanied by his wife Helen and 
Nestor; but he was eight years wandering 
about the shores of the Medit<'rraucan 
before ho reached home. Ilencoforwurd 
he lived with Helen at Sparta in peace. 
When Telemachus visited Sparta to 
Inquire after his father, Menelaus was 
solemnizing the marriage of his daughter 
Hermione with Neoptoleiuus, and of his 
son Megapel! thes with a dauglitor of 
Alector. According tr) the prophecy of 
Proteus in the Odyssey, Menelaus and 
Helen were not to die, but the gods were 
to conduct them to Ely^sliirn. 

M6n6nluB Agrippa, legendary consul 
603 H.c. It was related that owing to his 
mediation the first rupture between the 
patricians and plebeians, when the latter 
seceded to the Sacred Mount, was brought 
to ,a peaceful termination in 494. It was 
oA this occasion he related to the plci)ejaus 
his fable of the belly and the members. 

MftnestheuB: 1. Sou of Peteiis, 

Atbenlan king, who led the Athenians 
against Troy. Ho is said to have driven 
Theseus from his kingdom. 2. A 
charioteer of Diomedes. 

Mftnlppus, Cynic philosopher, was a 
native of Gadara in Coelo-Syria, and fi. 
c. 250 B.c. Varro gave to his satires the 
name of Saturae Menivp^ae. 

M6noeoeuB: 1. A Theban, grandson of 
Pentheus, and father of Hipponome, 
Jocasta, and Oreon. 2. Grandson of the 
former, and son of Creon, put an end to 
his life because TiresJas had declared that 
his death would bring victory to his 
country, when the seven Argive heroes 
marched against Thebes. 

M6noetlua, son of Actor and Aeglna, 
and father of Patroclus, who is hence 
failed Menoetlades. 

M6ndn, a Thessalian adventurer, 
ncral of the Greek mercenaries in the 
uy of Cyrus the Younger, when the 
;>er marched into Upper Asia against 


his brother Artazerxes, 401 b.o. After 
the death of Cyrus ho was apprehended 
along with the other Greek generals by 
Tissaphernes, and was put to death. 
His character is drawn unfavourably by 
Xenophon. He is the same as the Menon 
introduced In the dialogue of IMato which 
bears his name.' 

Mentor: 1. Son of Alrimus and friend 
of Ulysses, mentioned in the Odyssey. 
His name is now proverbial for a faithful 
advisor. 2. Greek silvor-ehaser who fl, 
before 356 n.c. His vases and cups were 
highly prized by the IlojnnuH. 

Mercurlus, Konian divinity of com- 
merce and gain, idcntiflt il by the Romans 
with the Greek Ileniies (q.v.). Tiio 
Fetiales, however, never recognized the 
Identity, and instead of tlie caduecus, 
they used a sacred branch as tlie emblem 
of peace. The resemblance between 
Mertjurius and Hermes is very slight. 
The character of the Roman god Is (dear 
from his name, which is connected with 
merx, and mercari. A temple w^as built 
to him as early os 495 n.c. near the 
Circus Maximus. His festival was cele- 
brated on 25th May, and childly by 
members of merchant guilds {merciirialrs), 
who visited the well near the Porta 
Capena, to which magic powers were 
ascribed. ^ 

MdrIdn6B, Cretan lirro, son of Molus, 
fought in the Trojan War along with his 
friend Idonierieiis. 

Merm^rus, a Centaur present at the 
wedding of Plrithous. 

Merobaudes, Spanish rhetorician, 
general, and poet wlio lived In the early 
part of fifth century a.d. JTJs works jn- 
chido a short eulogi’.im of Christ. 

Mero6. See Astauokah. 

M6r6p9; 1. One of the ITcliadcs (q.v.). 
2. One of the IMeiados (q.v.), wife of 
Sisyphus of Corinth and mother of 
Glaucus. She was Idcntiticd with the 
faintest star of that cluster, and was said 
to conceal herself for shame at having 
wedded a human. 3. Dauglitor of 
Cypsehis, wife of Cresphontes, and 
motlier of Aepytus. 

Mftrops, king of the Ethiopians, by 
whose wife, Clymene, Helios (the Sun) 
been me the father of l*hnei-hoii. 

M9sembria, towm of Thrai'e on the 
Pontus Euxinus, at the foot of Mt. 
Haemus, founded by the inhabitants of 
Chaloedon and Ryzautium in the time 
of Darius Hystnspis, and called a colony 
of Megara, since those two towns were 
founded by the Megarians. 

M9sdp6t&mla, district of Asia, named 
from its position between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. The name was first used 
by the Greeks in the time of the Seleu- 
cidae. In the division of the Persian 
empire it belonged to the satrapy of 
Babylonia. The name is sometimes 
applied to the whole country between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. . 

MeBplla, city of Assyria, on the E. side 
of the Tigris, which Xenophon mentions 
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as haTinff been formerly a ^eat city. 
Inhabited by Medes, but in his time fallen 
to decay. 

Messala or Messalla, the name of a dis- 
tlngnilshed family of the Valeria gens at 
Rome. The most celebrated were: 1. 
M. Valeri ITS Maximus Gouvinus Mes- 
BALA, consul 263 b.c., who carried on the 
war against the Cartliaglnians In Sicily, 
and received this cognomen In conse- 
quence of his relieving Messana. 2. M. 
VALERIUS CORVINUB. Ho fought OR the 
republican aide at the battle of Philippi 
(42 B.C.), but was pardoned by the 
triumvirs, and became n •gcnorul and 
friend of Augustus. He was consul 
31 B.C., and proconsul of A(|uitania 28, 
27. He d. in a.d. 8. Messala was 
historian, poet, and orator, l^'ragmonts 
of his works are extant. In the elegies 
of Tibullus the name of Messala is con- 
tinually introduced. Ho was also a 
friend of Horace. See R. Symo, The 
Roman Revolution (1939). 

Messalina, V&16rla, wife of the emperor 
Cauflius. and mother of Rritannlcus, was 
notorious for her licentiousness. Nar- 
cissus, the freedman of Claudius, per- 
suaded tlio omnefo , t'' put Messalina to 
death because she hao publicly mniTled a 
Roman youth, C. Sillus, during the 
absence of Claudius at Ostia, a.u. 48. 

Mess&na {Messina)^ town of Sicily, on 
the straits separating Italy from this 
island. It was originally a town of the 
Siccll, and was called Zanclo, or a sickle, 
on account of the shape of its harbour. 
It was coloal/:od by Chalcidlnns, and was 
afterwards seized bv Samians, who had 
come to Sicily after the capture of Miletus 
by the Persians (494 b.c.). The Samians 
were afterwards driven out of Zancle by 
Anaxilas, wlio changed the name into 
Messana or Messeno, because he was 
himself a Mossonian, and transferred a 
body of Messeniaus from Rhcgluni, In 
396 B.c. it was taken and destroyed 
by the Carthaginians, but was rebuilt by 
Dionysius. It was afterwards taken by 
Agathocies. Among the mercenaries of 
this tyrant were a number of Mamer- 
tlnl, an Osciin people from Camiiania, 
who had been sent from home under tlio 
protect if HI of the god Mainers or Mars, to 
seek their fortune in other lands. These 
Mamertlnl were quartered in Mes'^ana; 
and after the death of Agathocies (289 
B.O.), they killed tho male inhabitants, 
and took possession of their wives, 
children, and property. Tho town was 
now called Mamertina, and tho inhabit- 
ants Maiuertiui; but its iiainu of Messana 
continued to bo in more general use. 
The new inhabitants became Involved in a 
war with Hleron of Syracuse, who would 
probably have conquered tho town, had 
not the Carthaginians come in to the aid 
of tho Maracrtinl, and taken possession 
of their citadel. The Mamertlnl had also 
applied to tho Romans for help, who 
availed theidselves of the opportunity to 
obtain a footing in Sicily. Thus Messana 


was the cause of tho first Punic War, 204. 
The Mamertlnl expelled tho Cartha- 
ginians, and received the Romans, in 
whose pow'cr Messana remained till the 
latest times. 

Messapla, the Greek name of Calabria. 
See Apulia. 

Messinla, a country in Peloponnesus. 
In Homeric times the W. part of the 
country belonged to the Ncleld princes of 
Pylos, of whom Nestor was one; and tho 
E. to the Lacedaemonian mouarcliy. 
On the conquest of I’eloponnesus by the 
Dorians, Messenla fell to the share of 
Cresphontes, who became king of the 
whole country. Messenia was moro 
fertile than Laconia, and the Spartans 
soon coveted tho territory of their 
brother Dorians; and thus war broke 
out between tho two people. The first 
Mcssenlan War lasted twenty years, 
713-724 B.c. ; and notwithstanding tho 
gallant resistance of the Messonian king, 
Aristodemus, the Messonians were obliged 
to submit after tho capture of Tthome. 
After bearing the yoke thirty-eight years, 
the Messeniaus again took up arms under 
their heroic loader Arlstomencs. The 
second Messenian War lasted seventeen 
years, 685-668 B.O., and terminated with 
the subjugation of the country. Most of 
the Messenians emigrated, and those who 
remained were reduced to the condition 
of helots or serfs. In this state they 
remained till 464, wlien the Messonians 
and other helots took advantage of tho 
devastation occasioned by tlio great 
earthquake at Sparta, to revolt. This 
third Mossonian War lasted ten years, 
464-455, and ended by the Mcsscnlons 
surrendering I thorn e to tho Spartans on 
condition of being allowed a free depart- 
ure from Peloponnesus. When Sparta 
was overthrown at the battle of liouctra, 
Epaminondas coUoctod the Messenlan 
exiles, and founded the town of Messeno 
(369 B.r.), at the foot of Mt. Ithome. 
M esseno was made the canltal. M essoula 
was never again subdued by tho Spcirtans, 
and it remained independent till tho 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, 146. 
Recent excavations in Messenia have 
revealed a town of the Late Helladlo 
period and (near Pylos) Nestor’s palace. 
See Journal of Ileilcnic Studies, 1939. 

Mestra, daughter of Erysichthon; she 
was gifted with tho power to change herself 
into any shape she wished (like Proteus). 

MdtabuB, chief of the Volsci, father of 
Camilla. 

Mdt&nira, wife of Coleus (q.v,), and 
motlier of Triptoloinus. 

Mdtapontium, called Metapontum by 
tho Romans, Greek city in Lucania, on 
tho Tarentino Gulf. It was founded by 
the Greeks at an early period, was after- 
wards destroyed by the Samnitos, and 
was repooplod by a colony of Achacans. 
It was taken by tho Romans with other 
Greek cities In the S. of Italy in tho war 
against Pyrrhus; but it revolted to 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae. 
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MfttauniB. rivrr in Umbria, flowing into 
tho Adriatic Sea. Hnsdrubal was defeated 
here, 207 B.c. Set Habdrubal, 2. 

Metellua, plebeian family of the CaecUla 
gens at Home. 1 . L. Caeciliub Metel- 
LUH, consul 251 B.r., when he defeated the 
Carthaginians in Sicily; consul a second 
time In 247* and afterwards pontifex 
maxlmuR. Ho rescued the Palladium 
when the temple of Vesta was on Are, and 
lost his sight. 2. Q. Cakcilius Metel- 
LUfl Macedonicus, grandson of tho last, 
was praetor 148, when he defeated tho 
usurper Andriscus In Macedonia, and 
received the surname of Macedonlcus. 
He built the temples of Jupiter Stator 
and Juno Regina at Rome. 3. Q. 
CAEriLius Meteu.us Numidicur, nephew 
of tlie last, consul 109 b.c., carried on 
tho war against Jugurtha in Numidla 
with success, and received the surname 
of Numldicus. In 107 he was super- 
seded by Marius. In 102 ho was censor, 
and two years afterwards (100) ho was 
banislLed from Rome through the in- 
trigues of Marius. He was recalled lii the 
following year (99). Metelhis was a 
leader of the aristocrntlcal party, and a 
man of imsuUied cliaractor. 4. Q. Cae- 
ciJ.iiia Metellus Piuh, eon of tho pre- 
ceding, received the surname of Pius on 
account of hla love for his father when he 
besought tho people to recall him from 
banishment In 99. Ho was praetor 
89 B.c., and a commander In tho Marsic 
or Social War. He subsequently fought 
as oue of Sulla's generals against tho 
Marian party, and w’as consul with Sulla 
himself in 80 b.o. In the following year 
(79), he went as pro.consul Into Spain, 
where ho carried on the war against 
Bcrtorlus (79-72 b.o.). Ho d. c. 64 b.c. 
and was succeeded as pontifex maximus 
by Julius Caesar. 6. Q. Cakcilius 
Metellus Pius Scppio, adoptive sou of 
t^io lost, was the son of P. Sclplo Nasica, 
feaetor 94. Pompey married Cornelia, 
the daughter of Metellus Scipio, in 52 
B.C., and made hia father-in-law his col- 
league In the consulship. Sclnlo fought 
for Pompey in tho civil war, and after the 
battle of Pharsalla, crossed to Africa, 
whero he commanded the Pomi)eian 
troops. Ho was defeated by Caesar at 
Thapsus in 46; and afterwards he com- 
mitted suicide. 6. Q. Caeciuus Metel- 
lus Cretious, grandson of 2, consul 69 
B.O., carried on war against Crete, which 
he subdued in three years. 7. L. 
Caecilius Metellus, brother of tho last, 
praetor 71, and succeeded Vorres as 
propraetor of Sicily . 8. M. Caecilius 

METELLUS, flrst cousin of the last, 
praetor 69, presided at the trial of Verres. 

MithdnS: 1. Or Mothone, town at the 
S.W. corner of Messenia, with harbour, 
protected by a reef of rocks, of which 
the largest wafi^alled Mo thou. 2. Town 
In Macedonia on the Thermaic Gulf, 
founded by the Eretrians. Philip lost an 
eye at tho siege of this place. 3. Or 
Methana, ancient town In Argolls, situ- 


ated on a peninsula of the same name, 
opposite Aegina. 

MSthymna, second city of Lesbos, 
celebrated for the Lesbian wine, stood at 
the N. extremity of the island. It was 
the birthplace of tho poet Arion. In the 
l*eloponnesian War It remained faithful 
to Athens, oven during the Lesbian re- 
volt. {See alRo Mytilene.) It was 
sacked by the Spartans (406 b.c.). 

Metio iiJLtroiKOi), a resident /(yreigner. 
In Athens, as elsewhere, tho resident 
alien had no rights of citizenship ; he could 
not vote, or hold ofticc, or claim the 
protection df tho courts. Nor could he 
share in the national worship, or acquire 
real property within the state; yet he had 
to pay the nietlo taxes. He was required 
by law to have a guardian, or patron. 
Special privileges were, however, some- 
times granted to individnnls. Se^ M. 
Clcro, Lea Mdiiqtieji Athdnicns (189.S); 

A. E- Zlmmern, 2'hc Greek Commonwealth 
(19.31). 

Metis, the personification of Counsel, 
described as a daughter of Oocaniis and 
Tethys, and the first wife of Zeus. Afraid 
lest sne should give birth to a child wiser 
than herself, Zeus devoured her In tlto 
first month of her pregnancy. Aftcr- 
W'ards he gave birth to Athena, who 
sprang from his head, full grown. 

Mdtdn, astronomer of Athens, who 
Introduced the cycle of nlnetoen years, by 
which he adjusted the course of the sun 
and moon. The commencement of tins 
cycle has been placed 432 b.c. 

M6trdd6rus, a native of Lampsacus 
(330-277 B.C.), one of tho four nrmcipal 
exponents of Kplcureaiilsm. Epicurus 
himself dedicated him his Ewrylochns 
and Metrodoma. Considerable frag- 
ments of his works sm'vive which support 
tho judgment of Epicurus that ho was not 
on original thinker. 

Mettius, orMdtius, FulXetIus, dictator of 
Alba, was torn nsunder by chariots, by 
order of Tullus Hostilius, third king of 
Rome, on account of his treachery. 

Mfivania (Bevagna), ancient city in the 
Interior of Umbria on the river Tinea, 
celebrated for its breed of white oxen. 
According to some Propertius was a 
native of this place. 

Mezentlus, king of the Tyrrhenian 
Caere or Agylla, was expelled by his 
Bubjccts owing to hia cruelty, and took 
refuge with Turuua, king of tho Rutu- 
llans, whom ho assisted against Aeneas 
and the Trojans. He was slain with his 
son Lausus by Aeneas. 

Mlcipsa, king of Numidla (148-118 

B. C.), eldest of tho sons of Masinissa 
See JUQURTHA. 

Micon, Athenian painter and statuary, 
c. 460 B.c. He was the artist of the 
'AJhazonomachy* Ip the Stoa Polkile. 

Midas, son of Gordius and king of 
Phrygia, renowned for his riches. In 
consequence of hiii kind treatment of 
Silenus, Dionysus permitted Midas to ask 
a favour. Midas desired that all things 
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whloh he touched should be changed Into 
gold. The request was granted; but as 
even the food which he touched became 
gold, he implored tho god to take his 
favour back. Dionysus accordingly- 
ordered him to bathe in the sources of the 
Pactolus near Mt. Tmolus. This bath 
saved Midas, but tho river from that time 
had an abundance of gold in its sand. 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged 
in a musical coutust, Midas was chosen to 
decide between them. The king decided 
in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo 
changed his cars into tliose of an ass. 
Midas contrived to ctmocal ^hem under 
his Phrygian cai), but his barber dis- 
covered tiicin. Tho secret so much 
harassed tlie man that ho dug a hole in 
tho earth, and whispered into it: ‘King 
Midas has ass’s ears.’ He tlien filled np 
the hole, and his heart was relieved. 
But on the same spot a reed grow, which 
lu its whispers betrayed the secret. 

Mideia or MldAa, town in Argolls, said 
to have been originally called Persepolis, 
bccauso It was fortified by Perseus. It is 
said to have been named after tho wife of 
Electryon, who resided here. Tho city 
was destroyed >»v ‘ x>robably «t tho 
same time as Tiryfis, soon after the 
Persian wars. The site of Midca has been 
Identified at Dendra, a iiill ami village of 
the same name, miles N.E. of Argos 
oil the road from Argos to Epidaurus. 
Bemaiiis of tho Mycenaean city Jiave lieen 
excavated here. iS're A. W. Pearson, 
Royal Tombs at Dendra near M idea (1931). 

Milftnlfin, husband of Atalantu (Q.r.). 

MllStus, son of Apollo by Ana of Orcte, 
fled from Mmos to Asia, where lio built 
tho city of Miletus. Ovid, however, calls 
him a son of Apollo and Deione. 

Miletus, one of the greatest cities of 
Asia Minor, belonged territorially to 
Cana and politically to Ionia, being tho 
southerninost of tho twelve cities of the 
Ionian confederacy. The city stood upon 
a headland, and possessed four distinct 
harbours. Tho city was celebrated for 
Its woollen fabrics, the MUesia vellera. 
At an early period It became a maritime 
State, and founded colonics on tlie sliores 
of tho Euxmc. It was the birthplace 
of tho philosophers Thales, Anaximander, 
and Anaximenes, and of tho historians 
Cadmus anti TIccataeus. It was tho 
centre of the Ionian revolt against tho 
Persians, after the suppn'ssion of which it 
was destroyed (491 b.c.). It ircc«»vered 
enough to resist Alexander tlio Great, 
and this brought upon it a second ruin. 
Under the Itoinan empire it still appears 
as a place of consequence. Its site is 
now deser.ted. 

Millearium Aureum, a column in tho 
Forum at Rome, sheathed with gilt 
bronze, inscribed with the names and 
distances of the chief towns on the roads 
which radiated through the thirty -seven 

f ates of Rome. Erected by Augustus in 
9 B.o. A fragment still remains. 

Milo: 1. Of Crotona, six times victor 


In wrestling at the Olympio games, and os 
often at the Pythian. Many stories are 
related of his strength. Thus he was 
supposed to have carried an ox on his 
back, killed it, and eaten its flesh all in a 
single day. Passing through a forest In 
his old age, he saw the trimk of a tree 
which had been partially split open by 
woodcuttors, and attempted to rend it 
further, but the wood closed upon his 
hands and hold him fast, in which state ho 
was devoured by wolves. 2. T. Annius 
Milo Papinianus, was born at Lanu- 
viiiin, of which place lie was In 53 b.c. 
dictator or chief magistrate. As tribune 
of tho plehs, 57 b.c., Milo took an active 
pait in ol>tainiTig Cicero’s recall from 
oxDo. In 63 Milo was candidate for the 
consulship, and P. Clodius for tho 
praetorohip, of the ensuing year. Each 
of the candidates kept a rival gang of 
gladiators, who fought each other in the 
streets of Rome. At length, on 20th 
January 52, Milo and Clodius met 
apparently by a(‘cident at Bovillao on tho 
Applan road. An affray ensued between 
their followers, in which Clodius wns 
slain. At Romo such tumults followed 
upon the burial of Clodius, that Ponipey 
was appointed sole consul in order to 
robtoro peace. Milo was brought to 
trial (Cicero’s speech is oxtaut), and was 
condemned, and went into exile at 
Massllia. Milo returned to Italy lu 48, 
In order to support the revolutionary 
schemes of the praetor, M. Caolliis; but 
ho w^as taken and put to death at 
Cosa. 

Miltl&dSs: 1. Son of Cypaelus, an 
Athenian, lu the time of Hsistratus, 
founded a colony in the Thracian 
Chcraouesus, of which lie became tyrant. 
Ho died without children, and his 
sovereignty passed into tho liands of 
Stesagoras, the son of his half-hrutlior 
Ciinou. 2. Son of Ciinon, became tyrant 
of tho CliersonesiLs, being sent out by 
llippias from Atficns to take iiossesslon 
of tho vacant inlieritance. fie joined 
Darius IIysUi.si)is on his expedition 
against tlie Scythians (513 B.c.), and was 
left with the other Greeks in cdiarge of 
the bridge over the Danube. When tho 
RXjpointcd tune had exi)ired, and Darius 
had not returned, Miltiades claimed 
to have recomnieaded tli(3 Greeks to 
destroy tho Inulge, and leave Dorliis to 
his fate. After tho suppression of the 
Ionian revolt, and the approach of tlio 
Phoenician fleet, Miltiades iled to 
Athens (493). When Attica was Invaded 
by tho I^orslans under Datis and Arta- 
Idiernes, Miltiades was chosen one of tho 
ten generals. Miltiades by his argu- 
ments indueed the polemarch Cal I i mac Inis 
to give tho casting vote in favour of a 
battle, tho opinions of tho ton generals 
being equally divided. Miltiades waited 
till his turn came, and then dlew his 
army up on th*' field of Marathon (q.v.). 
After tho defeat of tho Persians, Milti- 
ades Induced the Athenians to entrust to 
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him an armament of seventy ships, 
without knowing the purpose for which 
they were deslmed. He proceeded to 
attack the island of Paros, for the purpose 
of gratifying: a private enmity. After 
receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg, he 
was compelled to raise the siege and 
return to Athens, where he was Im- 
peached by Xanthippus for having 
deceived the people. Hla wound had 
turned gangrenous, and he was brought 
Into court on a couch, his brother 
Tisogoras conducting his defence for 
him. He was condemned; but on the 
ground of his services to the state the 
penalty was commuted to a fine of fifty 
taleaiU, the c^t of the equipment of the 
ariiianirnt. Being unable to pay this, 
ho was thrown into prison, wlicre he not 
long after died of his wound. The fine 
was subsequenlly paid by his son-in-law 
Callias. See H. Berve. Miltiades (1937). 

Idiiyas, ancient name given by Hero- 
dotus to Lycla (r/.r.). 

MImall6n6s or Mlmalldnldils, the Mace- 
donian name of the Bacchantes. 

Mimas, one of the Glgantos ((/.r.). 

Mimas, promontory in loula, o]q>osito 
Cldos. 

Mimnermus, Greek elegiac i)oct, was a 
native of Smyrna, and was descended 
from those Colophonians wlio recon- 
quered Smyrna from the Aoolians. Ho 
fl, from e. 034 to 600 n.<\, and was a 
contemporary of Solon. Mimnermus was 
the llrst who made tlio elegy the vehicle 
for mournful and erotic strains. Only a 
few fragments (about eighty lines iu all) 
of his poems arc extant. 

Minerva, Idoutiflcd by the Romans 
with the (3reek Ath(3ha Minerva 

was one of the great Roman divinities. 
Her name is believed by some to coutnin 
the same root as mens’, and she is accord- 
ingly the thinking power personifled. 
In the Capitol, Miderva and Juno had 
fll’Wttc In the temple of Jupiter, She was 
worshipped as the goddess of wisdom and 
the patroness of all the arts and trades. 
Hence the proverbs ‘to do a thing pinpui 
Minerva,* i.e. to do a thing in an awkward 
or clumsy manner; and sus Mivervain, of 
a stupid person who presumed to set 
right an intelligent one. Minerva also 
guided men in the d angers of war. H cnee 
she was represented with a helinet, shield, 
and a coat of mall; and the booty made 
in w^ar was dedicated to her. Slie was 
believed to be the inventor of musical 
Instruments, especially wind instruments, 
the use of which was very important 
in religious worship. The festival of 
Minerva lasted five days, from 19th to 
23rd March, and was called Quimiuatrus. 
In art she is represented like the Greek 
go^ess. 

Minds, the son of Zeus and Eiiropa, 
brother of I^adamanthus, king and 
legislator of Cimo, and after death one of 
the judges of the shades iu Hades (cf. 
Od. xi. 668). {See Cketk.) Only in the 
Attic legends Is he of evil repute, due, 


perhaps, to an old feud with Crete. He 
was the husband of Pasiphafi, a daughter 
of Helios (the Sun), and the father of 
Deucalion, Androgeos, Ariadne, and 
Phaedra. To avenge the nniraer of 
Androgeos {q.v.) at Athens, Minos made 
war against the Athenians, and compelled 
thorn to send to Crete every year, as a 
tribute, seven youths and seven maidens, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur. The 
Minotaur was a monster, half man and 
half bull, and the offspring of the inter- 
course of Pasiphab with a bull. The 
labyrinth in which it was kept was con- 
structed by Daedalus. This monster was 
slain by Theseus {q.v.). Daedalus having 
lied from Crete to escape the wrath of 
Minos, Minos followed him to Sicily, and 
was there slain, being clrow’ncd In boiling 
water by the daughters of C'oealus. The 
story of Minos and his ring, and , how 
Theseus answoreci the ehalleiige of Mmos, 
is told in the 16tli odi; of Bacchylides 
{see Jebb's Introduction). 

Minotaur. See Cketk and MrNos. 

Minturnae. town in Latium. Near 
by was a grove saeiTd to the nymph 
Mariea, and als(> marshes {Vuluden 
Mintnrnenses), formed hy the over- 
flowing of the river Liris, wliere Marius 
was taken prisoner. Tl»o forum aud 
citadel have been excavated. 

MinuciuB Felix M., the llrst Batin Chris- 
tian author (third century a.d.); v^rote 
the Octavius, a work in defence of 
Christianity. (There is a text and 
translation In the Loeb Ijihrary.) 

Mlnj^ae. ancient Greek race, originally 
dwelling in Thessaly. Their anecstral 
hero, Minyas. migrated from Thessaly 
into the N. of Boeg^ia, and there cstah- 
hshed the empire of the Minyae, with 
the capital Orohomoniis {q.r.). As the 
Argonauts wore mostly descended from 
the Minyae, they are called Minyae. 
The Minyae founded a colony in Lemnos, 
called Minyae, whence they iirocccded 
to Elis Tripliylla, and to the island of 
Thera. A daughter of Mluyas w'as called 
Minyeias or Minyeis. Hla daughters 
were changed into bats, because they had 
slighted the festival of Dionysus. 

Misenum, promontory in Campania, 
S. of Cumae, said to have derived its 
name from Miseiius, the eompaiilon and 
trumpeter of Aeneas, 'who was drowned 
and buried lierc. Under Augustus 
Misenum, originally a collection of villas, 
became the chief Roman naval base In 
Italy. 

Mithr&s, god of light and wisdom 
among the Persians. Under the Roman 
emperors liis w'orshlp was Introduced at 
Romo. The god is represented as a 
handsome youth, wearing the Phrygian 
cap and attire, and kneeling on a bull, 
whose throat ho is cutting. In the final 
struggle of Paganism with Christianity 
Mlthraism exercised a powerful attrac- 
tion, especially iu the army. At first 
a sun-worship, It became modified by 
syncretism. Its most striking ceremony 
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was the blood-baptism, called ‘Tauro- 
bollum.* See F. Cumont, Lea MysUrea 
de Mithra (1913). 

MIthrldatBs: 1. Klnf?s of Pontus. of 
whom the best known Is Mithridates VI, 
suniamed the Great, and celebrated on 
account of his wars with the Koiuans. 
Ho reigned 120-63 n.c. He was a man of 
great energy and ability. Ho is said to 
have learnt not less than twonty-tive 
languages. Having greatly extended his 
empire, ho at length ventured to measure 
his strength with Horne. The itrst 
Mlthridatio War lasted from iJS to 84 n.o. 
He drove Ariobarzanos out of (Jappa- 
docia, and Nieomodos out of Hithynia, 
and he at last made himself master of the 
Homan province of Asia. lJuring tho 
winter he orcierod all the Homan and 
Italian cities in Asia to bo massacred: 
and on one day no fewer than 8(b000 
Homans and Italians nro said to have 
perished. Meantime Snlla had rccelvod 
the command of tho war against Mitliri- 
dates, and crossed over into Greece in 
87. Archelans, the general of Mithrl- 
rlates, was twice defeated by Sulla in 
Hoootia (86); and eboiit the same time 
tho king hlinstil way defeated in Asia 
by Fimbria. Mithridates now sued for 
])eace, which was granted him by Sulla 
in 84. The second Mithridatlc War (83- 
82 B.c.) w'as caused by the unprovoked 
attacks of Murena, wtio had been left in 
command of Asia by Siill.a. Miircma 
invaded the dominions of Mithridates, 
but was defeated by tho latter, and was 
ordered by Sulla to desist from hostilities. 
Tiie thircl Mithridatlc War lasted from 
74 n.c. to the king’s death in 63. It 
broke out In cousHiinoneo of tho king 
seizing Hlthynia, which had bc'cn left by' 
Nlcomedes III to the Homan people. 
Tho consul Lncullus conducted tlio war 
with great snccess. in 73 n.o. ho 
relieved Cyzlous, which was besieged hv 
Mithridates, and in tho next two years 
drove tho king out of l^ontus, and com- 
p^elled him to tic© to his son-ln-lnw. 
Tigranes, the king of Armenia. Tim 
latter espoused the cause of his fathor-iu- 
law; whereupon Tiuciillus marched Into 
Armenia, and defeated Tigranes and 
Mitliridates in two battles in 69 and 68 
B.c. But In consequence of the mutiny 
of his soldiers Liicullus conld not follow 
up his conquests ; and Mithridates re- 
covered Pontus. In 66 b.c. IjUcuIIus was 
Buooeerled in the command by Ponipey. 
Mithridates was defeated by Pompev; 
and as Tigranes now refused to admit him 
Into his dominions, ho marched into 
Colchis, and thence made Ids way to 
Panticapafium, the capital of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. Here he planned to 
march round the N. and W. coasts of the 
Euxlne, through the wild tribes of the 
Sarmatians and Getae, and to Invado 
Italy at the head of these nations. But 
meanwhile disaffection had made progress 
among his followers. His son, Phamaces, 
at length rebelled against him, and was 


Joined by the whole army, and the 
oitlzous of Pantioapaeum. who pro- 
claimed him king. Mithridates put an 
end to his own life, 63 ii.r., at tho ago of 
68 or 69, after a reign of flfty-sevou years. 
2. Kings of Parthia. See Arsagjss, 6, 9, 
13. 

Mitra, when an article of male attire, 
consisted of a brazen belt, stutfed with 
wool, lined with leather, and w'orn 
between the breastplate and kilt of a 
soldier; wlien of female dress, it meant a 
kerchief for the head, bupposod to have 
come from Phrygia. 

MltJ)lfinS. See M ^tilene. 

MnemdsCnS, l.e. Memory, daughter of 
Uranus (Heaven), and mother of the 
Muses by Zeus. 

Mnfisicles, Greek architect, builder of 
the Propylaea (n.v.). 

Mnfistheus, a Trojan, w lio accompanied 
Aeneas to Italy. 

Moesla, country of Europe, was 
bounded on tho S. by Thraeo and Mace- 
donia; on tho W. by lliyricuin and 
l^annonla; on the N. by the l)anube, and 
on the E. by tlie Pontus Euxiniis, thus 
corresponding to the present Serbia and 
Bulgaria. Tills country was subdued In 
the reign of Augustus, and was made a 
Homan province about tho year a.d. 44. 
It was afterwards formed into two jiro- 
vlnces, called Mocsia Superior on the W.,. 
and Moesia Inferior on the E. Wlieii 
Aureliau surrendered Dacia to tho bar- 
barians, and removed the inhabitants of 
that province to the S. of the Uannbo. 
the middle part of Moesia was called 
Dacia Aurcliarii. 

Moirae (fsalled Pareae by the Homans), 
tho Fates, were three in nmriber, viz. 
Clotho, or the spinning fate; Lachesis, 
or the one who assigns to man his doom ; 
and Atropos, or tlie fate that breaks 
tho thread. Sometimes they appear as 
divinities of fate in the striot sense of 
tho term, ami sonietlmes only as alle- 
gorical diviiuiit ' 1 of the durailon of 
human life. These goddess^', were 
rcprese.ntcd by tiio earliest artlB<>s with 
staffs or sceptres, the symbol of dominion. 
Tho Moirae, as the divinities of tho 
duration of human life, arc conceived 
either as goddesses of lilrth or as god- 
desses of death. Of Hesiod, Theog, 90 tf, 
('lotho, and sometimes the other fates,, 
are represented with a spindle; and they 
are said to break or cut off the thread 
when life is to end. The poets sometimes 
describe them ns aged and hideous 
women, and even os lame, to Indicate 
the slow march of fate; but In works of 
art they are represented as grave maidens, 
with different attributes, viz. Clotho 
with a spindle or a roll (the book of fate) ; 
Laohesis pointing with a staff to the 
globe; and Atropos with a pair of scales, 
or a 8un-dlal, or a cutting instrument. 
See W. G. Greene, Moira (1944). 

MdlldnBs or Mdlldnidae, Eurytus and 
CtoatuB, twins, so called after their 
mother Moliono. They are also called 
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Actorldoe or Actorione (’A«ToptWe) 
after their reputed father Actor, the hue- 
band of Moliono. tSce Homer, Iliads xi. 
750. They were conquerors of Nestor in 
the chariot race, and took part in the 
<'alydonlan hunt. They wore slain by 
Heracles. 

M51orchu8, shepherd of Clconae, who 
entertained Hercules and was rewarded. 
See Statius, Silv. iii. 1 ; Virgil, Ueorg, iii, 
19. 

M61o8s1, a people in Epirus, inhabiting 
a narrow strip of country, called after 
them Molossia or Molossis, which ex- 
tended along the W. bank of the Arach- 
thus, as far as the Ambraeian Gulf. They 
were the most powerful people In Exiirus. 
The first of their kings who took the title 
of king of Epirus w'as Alexander, who 
perished in Italy, a.'10 n.c. Tholr capital 
W'as Ambracia (q.v.). The Molohsian 
hounds were celebrated in antiquity. 

M5mus, god of mockery and censure, 
oallcd by Hesiod the son of Night. Thus 
ho is said to liave olijccted that. In the 
man formed by Hephaestus, a little door 
had not been left In his breast, so ns 
to enable one to look into his secret 
thoughts. 

M6na, the Isle of Analesey. 

Mdnaeses, Parthian general mentioned 
by Horace, probablv the same as Surenas, 
who d(*fcated Orassus. 

Mdn§ta, surname of Juno (q.v.). In 
the temple of Juno Moiicta was the 
Roman mint, whence our w'ords ‘mint* 
and ‘money.’ 

Mdnoeci Portus, also Herculis MonoecI 
Portus (Monaco), port on the coast of 
Liguria, founded by the Massllians, was 
situated on a promontory (hoiice the arx 
Monoeci of Virgil), and possessed n 
temple of Hercules Moiioecus, from whom 
the jilace was named. 

Mopsla or Mops6pla, ancient name of 
^ttlca, whence Mopsopius is frequently 
used by the poets os equi valent to Attic, 
Athenian. 

MopsQestIa, city of Cilicia, of which the 
great exegete of the early Church (fourth 
century), Theodore, was bishop. 

Mopsus: 1. Son of Ampyx and the 
nymph Chlorls, the prophet and sooth- 
sayer of the Argonauts, died in Libya 
of the bite of a snake. 2. Son of Apollo 
and Manton daughter of Tireslas, and also 
a seer. He contended in prophecy with 
Calchas at Claros, and showed himself 
superior to the latter. He founded 
Mallos, in Cilicia, in conjunction with 
the seer AmphUochus. A dispute arose 
between the two seers respecting the 
possession of the town, and both foil In 
combat by each other’s hand. 

Mdrlni, the most northerly people in all 
Gaul, whence Virgil calls them cxlremi 
hominum. They dwelt on the coast of 
Gallia DelgicaiiVr 

Morpheus, son of Sleep, and god of 
dreams. The name siniflcB the fashioner 
or moulder, because lie formed dreams 
<in human form). 


Mors, railed Thanatos by the Greeks, 
god of death, is represented as a son of 
Night and a brother of Sleep. 

Moschus of Syracuse, bucolic poet, 
lived c. 150 b.c. Some of his verses are 
extant, translated by Andrew Lang into 
English prose, and by A. S. Way into 
verse ( 1913 ). 

Mdsella (Mosel, Moselle), river in 
Gallia Bclgica, rising in Mt. Vogesns, and 
failing into the Rhine at (Jontinentes 
(Coblenz). 

Mouseion (Lat. Museum), originally a 
temple of j.the Muses, but used more 
generally of a literary and educational 
establishment. The most famous of 
these institutions was tliat of Alexandria, 
founded by I'tolemy 1 in 28U n.c. and 
bousing a body of ofheial scholars. Here 
the philosophy of Aristotle prevailed. 
The Mouseion should not be confused 
w'itb the Library. 

Mulciber, surname of Vulcan. See 
Vt:t.canu8. 

Mummlus, L., consul 1 10 n.c., won for 
himself the siumame of Achaious, by the 
conquest of Greece, and the establishment 
of the Roman province of Achaia. After 
defeating the army of the Achaean League 
at the Isthmus of (’-onnth, ho razed 
Corinth to the ground. 

Munda, town in Hispania Baetica, 
celebrated on account of the victory of 
Julius Caesar over the sons of Rompey, 
45 K.r. 

Mundus. 1. Traditionally a pit marking 
the centre of Rome, dug liy Romulus in 
the Coinitium. Phllccl witli earth and 
other offerings from the various countries 
from which his followers came, it was 
covered by an altar. 2. A ritual pit on 
an unknown site at Rome, supposed to 
give adndssion to the lower world, and 
closed with a stone slab. It was opened 
three times a year to receive gifts iu 
honour of the di ivjen» 

Munychia, the smallest and the most 
easterly of the three iiarboiirs of Athens. 
TJio poets use Munychian iu the sense of 
Athenian. 

Murfina, which signifies ‘a lamprey,’ 
was the name of a family In the Licinla 
gens, of whom the most Important were: 
1. L. I,iTCTNius MiTUiONA, i)ropraetor in 
Asia, 84 n.c. (See MiTiiniDATKS.) 2. 
Ij. Ltciniuh Mukkna, B«»n of the former, 
consul 63 n.c., was accused of bribery, 
and defended by Cicero iu an extant 
oration. 

Murex, Bholl-flsh, from which purple 
dyo w’as extracted. For information 
about the extraction and preparation of 
this valuable dyo see the elder Pliny’s 
Historia NaturaJis, hook lx: also D’A. W. 
Thompson, Catalogue of Creek Fishes 
(1947). 

Mus, Dficius. See Decius. 

Musa, Antonius, physician at Rome, 
was brother to Euphorbus, the physician 
to King Juba, and was himself the 
physician to the emperor Augustus. He 
had been originally a slayo. 
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MQsae, the Miisea, were the Inaplringr 
goddesses of song, or, according to later 
notions, divinities presiding over the 
different kinds of poetry, and over tlio 
arts and sciences. They are the daugliters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne, b. in I’ieria, 
at the foot of Mt. Olympus. Tlieir 
original number appears to have been 
three; but from Hesiod onwards they are 
always spoken of as nine in number. The 
exercise of a different function by each 
Muse was first attributed in late Homan 
times. Tlicir names and attrttmtes were : 
(1) Clio, Muse of histor 3 ^ /•epresented 
with an open roll of i)aper. or chest of 
books. (2) Euterpe, Muse of lyric poetry, 
with a flute. (3) Thalia, M use of comedy, 
and of merry or idyllic i)ootry. appears 
with a comic mask, a Rhei>herd's staff, or 
a wTcatli of ivy. (4) Melpomene, Muse of 
tragedy, wdtli a tragic mask, tlio club of 
Heracles, op a ew’ord ; her head is sur- 
rounded with vine leaves, and she wears 
the cothurnus. (T)) Terpstichore, Muse of 
choral dance and song, ajiiiears with the 
lyre and the plectrum. (0) Erato, Muse 
of erotic Tioetry and mimic imitation, 
Boraetimes also ha^ the lyre. (7) Volym- 
nia or J*ol\jhynv..oi, Mmsc of this sublime 
hymn, usualli’' appears In a pensive or 
meditating attitude. (8) Urania, Muse 
of astronomy, with a staff point! lu; to a 
globe. (D) Calliope or Calliopea, Muse of 
epic jmetry, represented In works of art 
with a tablet and stylus. The worship 
of the jM us(;s w'as introduced from Thrace 
niid IMeria into Boeotia; and their favour- 
ite haunt in Boeotia was Mt. Helicon. 
Mt. Parnassus was likewise saered to 
them, with the Castalian spring. The 
sacrifices offered to the Muses cousisted 
of llbatlous of water or milk, and of 
honey. 

Musaeus: 1. A seml-mythological ])er- 
Bonago, represented as one of the eailiest 
Greek poets. 2. Guammatioitm, author 
of Hero and Leauder, probably c. late 
fifth century a.d, a poem on tlio loves of 
Hero and Lcandor. 

Musagites ( = leader of the Muses), 
Apollo, god of poets. 

Mutlna {Modena), town in G.-illia 
Cispadana, originally a towm of the Boii, 
and afterw’ards a Homan colony. It is 
celebrated for the defeat of Murk Antony 
by Octariamis. 43 ii.r. 

Myc&le, mountain in the S. of Ionia in 
Asia Minor. Off it a victory was gained 
by the Greeks over the Peislan licet, 
470 B.c. 

Mjrcfinae, ancient town In Argolis, 
about 9 miles from Tlryns, of wiiich it 
was a daughter city. It was already 
occupied darly in the third milUnniuni 
B.O. by a people who were beyond ques- 
tion Greek. It may have owed Its origin 
to a desire to protect the trade routes 
which passed overland to the Corintliian 
Gulf. The curly Mycenaean civilization, 
however, was. influenced by tho Minoan. 
(See Crete.) Mycenae grew In powrer, 
spread her influence over the Aegaean 


and, by a system of bridges and roads, 
over the mainland also. It Is uncertain 
whether the Mycenaeans sacked Cnossus, 
hut the highest period of Mycenaean 
civilization (1400-1000 n.o.) was after tlio 
downfall of Crete. Works of art, gold 
and sliver, belonging to tliis period liavo 
been discovered at Mycenae, thanks to 
the excavations begun by ycbliomann in 
1876. The remains of tlio ancient city, 
the ‘Lion Gate,’ the massive (\vclopcan 
w'alls, and the ‘beehive’ tombs (fre- 
quently called ‘treasuries,’ tho largest 
being tho Treasury of Atreus, as it is 
incorrectly named) testify to tho former 
Iiovver of Mycenae. A royal palaco 
crowned the citadel of M 3 'cenae, and tho 
ground plan of tills palace resembled that 
of Tiryns. In the Homeric age it was the 
city of Agamemnon; but after tho Dorian 
invasion it lost its pre-eminence. In tho 
fifl.h century R.o. it was attacked by 
Argos and starved Into surrender. 
Mycenaean art reaches its highest level 
in painting, gem engraving, and metal- 
work; sculiituro and architecture appear 
to have been rudimentary. *sve J. J. 
Manutt,’ 71///c<vican Aye (1897); Hir A. .J. 
Kvana, Shaft (Iramn and Beehive Tombs 
(1929). (See Fig. 32.) 

Mj/'c&nus, Island In tho Aegaean Sea, 
celebrated us one of the places wdiero the 
giants were defeated bv Heracles. 

Mygd5nia: 1. District m tho 15. of 
Macedonia. 2. District in tho N. of 
Asia Minor. 3. N.15. district of Meso- 
potamia. 

Mylae, tow’ii on tho N. coast of Sicily, 
situated on a promontory. Duiliiw 
ilefeated tho Carthaginian fleet off Myluo, 
260 R.(\. as did M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
that of ticx. l^ompclus In 36 b.c. 

My6s Horm6s (6 Mvo^ op/uo?, i.O. 
Mussclport), towm on the Hod Sea, built 
by Ptolemy II, an important trade 
(;ontiM‘. 

Myrina, fortified oity on W coast of 
Asia Minor. 

Myrmld6n§s, an z\cbaean » co In 
Phthiotis In Thessaly, over whom 
Achilles nilcd and who accompanied this 
hero to Tro,v. 

Micron, Greek sculptor, bo..u at Eleu- 
tliciMo, In Boeotia, c. 480 b.c. Ho was 
the disciple of Ageladas, tlie fellow dis- 
ciple of Polycletus, und a younger con- 
temporary of Phidias. He practised 
his art at Atliens, alioiit tho beginning 
of tho I’eloponncsian War (431 B.c.). 
The most ccloliratcd of his works was 
tlie ‘Discobolus' (cojiy at Home), and the 
statue of Marsyas (also at Home); the 
Icatter was one of a pair, ‘Athena and 
Marsvas.' A copy of the Athena Is at 
Frankfurt. tSee 15. A. Gardner. Six Greek 
Sculptors (1910). (See P^Ig. 18.) 

Myrrha. Sec Cinyras. 

Myrtilus, son of Hermes and charioteer 
of Ueuoiuaus, * tng of Pisa, tlirown Into 
tho sea by i ^lops. After his death, 
Myrtilus was placed among the stars aa 
Auriga. 
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MyrtAum Mare« the part of the Aegaean 
Sea S. of Euboea, Attica, and Argolifl. 
which derived its name from the Hmali 
Island Myrtus, thouf^h others suppose it to 
come from Myrtilus (q.v.). 

Myrtus. See Myrtotjm Mare. 

Mys, Greek engrraver, who eutrraved the 
battle of the Lapithae and the Centaurs 
on the shield of Phidias* statue of 
Athena Promachos, on the Acropolis of 
Athens. 

Mysla, district in the N.W. corner of 
Asia Minor, between the Hellespont on 
the N.W.; the Propontis on the N.; 
Bithyiiia and Phrygria on the E. ; Lydia 
on the S. ; and the Aegraean Sea on the W. 
It was subdivided into five parts: (1) 
Myhia Minor, alons the N. coast; (2) 
Myhia Major, the S.E. inland region, 
with a small portion of the coast; (3) 
Troar, the N.W. angle, between the 
Aegacan and Hellespont and the S. coast 
along the foot of Ida; (4) Aeolis or 
Aeotja, the S. part of the W. coast, 
around the Klaltio Gulf; (.'>) Trtttiiuanja, 
the S.W. angle, between Temiius and the 
borders of Lydia, where, In very early 
times, Teiithras was said to have estab- 
lished a Mysian kingdom. This account 
applies to the time of the early Homan 
empire; the extent of Mysia, and its sub- 
divisions, varied greatly at other times. 
The Mysl were a Thracian people, who 
crossed over from Europe Into Asia at an 
early period. In the heroic ages wo And 
the great Teucrian monarchy of Troy in 
the N.W. of the country, and tho l^hry- 

S ians along the Hellespont: as to tho 
[yslans, who appear as allies of the 
Trojan.s, It is not clear whether they arc 
Europeans or Asiatics. The Mysia of tho 
legends respecting Telephus (a.v.) is tho 
TeuthranJan kingdom in the S., only with 
a wider extent than the later Tenth raiiiu. 
Under the I'ersiaa empire, the N.W. 
ortlon, which was still occupied in part 
y Phrygians, hut chleflv by Aeolian 
settlements, was called Idirygia Minor, 


and by the Greeks Hellespontus {q.v.). 
Mysia was the region !S. of the chain of 
Ida. Mysia afterwards formed a part of 
the kingdom of I'ergamum (280 b.c.) 
and with this kingdom passed to the 
Homans in 13.3 b.c. See also Peruamum. 

Mysteria, tho Mysteries, were secret 
cults practised by initiates (^uo-rai) In 
honour of certain gods, principally 
Dionysus (see Orpiiihm) and Domctcr. 
The great Kleusinia in honour of Demeter 
were held at Kieusis in the mouth 
Hoedromlon. A procession along tho 
Sacred Wi^v was followed the same 
evening by a celebration of the solemn 
mystic rites {see P. Poucart, Jilyst^rcs 
d'Eleusis (1914) ). So closely was the 
secret guarded, that wo know very little 
for certain about tho ccreraonlaf. To- 
day the initiates might bo accused of 
hypocrisy as seeking ritual puriheation 
rather than moral perfection. Yet It 
must bo remembered that the mysteries 
kept alive tho ideal of a more perfect life 
hereafter, and no doubt made their con- 
tribution to tho idea of union with the 
godhead, and therefore to the speciflcally 
Christian ideal of everlasting life. See 
M. P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion 
(2nd edition, 1949). 

Mi^tllen§ or MltjrlSn§, tlio chief city of 
Lesbos {q.v,), situated on the E. side of 
the Island, opposite the coast of Asia, 
was early colonized by the Aeollans. It 
attained great importance as a naval 
pow'cr, and founded colonies on the coasts 
of Mysia and Thrace. At the beginning 
of the seventh century b.c. tho possession 
of one of these colonies, Sigeiim, at tho 
mouth of the Hellespont, was disputed in 
war between th!> Mytilenaeans and 
Athenians. After tho I’crsian War, 
Mytilene formed an alliance with Atlions; 
but in the fourth year of tho Pelopon- 
nesian War, 428 b.c., it headed a revolt 
of tho greater part of Lesbos, the sup- 
pression of which destroyed the power of 
Mytilene, 


N 


N&b&taei, N&b&thae, Arabian people, 
who occupied Arabia Petraca, ou both 
sides of tho Aelauitic Gulf of the Hed 
Sea, and the Iduniaean mountains, w'hcre 
they had their capital, Petra {q.v.). This 
territory was made tho Roman province 
of Arabia by Trajan (a.d. 105). The 
Homan poets use Habathasus in the sense 
of eastern. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, noted for 
his cruelty, succeeded Machanidns, 207 
B.c. Ho was defeated by Pliilopoemon 
and Flamlnlnils lu 193 b.c., and was 
afterwards assassinated by some Aeto- 
liana (192). 

Naevlus, Cn., ancient Roman poet, 
probably a native of Campania, produced 


his flr.«t play, 235 n.c. Ho was attached 
to the plebeian party; attacked Sclpio 
and the Metelll in his plays; but was 
liidict/od by Q. Motollus. lie was Im- 
jiriaoned, and obtained liis release only by 
recanting. He w^as, however, soon com- 
pelled to expiate a new offence by exile. 
He retired to Utica, where he d. c. 201 
B.c. Naeviua wrote a i>oom on the first 
Punic War in the old Saturnian metre. 
This was tho first Roman national epic. 
Only a few fragments of his works remain. 
Naevlus is important as having developed 
Homan low-life oomedy, and invented the 
historical drama. 

Nai&d68, or NaidSs Stee Nymphae. 

NaisuSf Naissui. or Naeius {Niah), town 
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of Upper Moesia, on aii E. tributary of Naupllua, king of Euboea. To avengre 
the Margrus; the scene of the Gothlo the death of his son I'alamedes (o.v.). ho 


defeat by Claudius 11 in 269, it was also 
the birthplace of Constantine. 

N&paeae. See Nymphae. 

Nftr (Nera), river In Italy, rising: in Mt. 
Fiscollus, forming the boundary between 
Umbria and the Sabini, and falling: into the 
Tiber, not far from OoriculuTu . Its waters 
were sulphureous and white in colour. 

Narcissus: 1. A beautiful youth, son of 
Cephissufl and Llriopo, was inaccessible 
to the fceliiit< of love. (See also Kciio.) 
Nemesis caused him to see his own ima^?e 
reflected in a fountain, wh(?rcup(»n he 
became so enamoured of it. that he 
grradunlly iiined away until he wa.s nicta- 
morphosed into the flow’cr which licaps 
his narrx*. 2. Freedman and sccrelnry 
of tlie emperor Chiudiiis, W’ho amassed an 
eiiorinoiis fortune. lie comiiiitted sui- 
cidc by order of Agrippina, on the 
emperor’s death, a.d. 54. See Tacitus, 
Annals, xi. 29 If. 

Narnia {Narni), town in T^mhria, on a 
lofty hill, S. of tlie river Mar, oriprmally 
called Nequtnum, and made a Jiomau 
colony 299 b.c., when It was renamed 
Narnia, after th: riv^i. 

Naryx, Narj^cus, or Nar^clum, town of 
the Locri (Jpimtll, on the Eiihocan Sea, 
the birthplace of Ajax, son of Olleus, who 
is called herns. Locri lOpizi^- 

phyrii (r/.r.), in the S. of Italy, clairiie<l to 
be a colony from Naryx. 

Nas&mdnes, Libyan people, w'ho dwelt 
on the shores of the (Ireat tiyrtis, but were 
driven iidaud by the Crock settlers of 
Cyrenaica. 

NasldlSnus, a wealthy Unman, wlio 
grave a supper to ]Vlac<!onas, w-hieli 
Horace ridicules in one of his satires. 

Natta or Nacoa, ‘a fuller,’ the name of 
an ancient family of the I’inaria sens. 
The Natta satirized by Horace for his 
dirty meanness was probably a member 
of the noble IMnarlan family. 

Naucr&tis. city in the Delta of Egrypt, 
on the E. bank of the Canopic branch of 
the Nile, was a Milesian colony founded 
in the reign of Amasis, c. 550 b.c., aud 
remained a CJrcok city. It was the only 
I)lace hi Egypt where Greeks were per- 
iiiittod to trndc. It was the birthplaeo of 
Athenaeus and Julius Pollux. 

Naupactus {Lepanto), ancient town of 
the Loeri Ozolae, near the promontory 
Antirrhium, possessing the best harbour 
on the N. coast of the Corinthian Gulf. 
It Is said to have derived its name from 
the Heraclidao having here built the fleet 
with which they crossed over to the 
Peloponnesus (from vavs and irrr/i'VfjLi). 
After the Persian w'ars It fell Into the 
power of the Athenians, who settled here 
the Messenians who were exiled in the 
third Messenlan War, 4.56 n.o. During 
the Peloponnesian War Naupactus was an 
Important Athenian base; but the Mos- 
senlans were driven out by the Spartans 
In 399 B.o. Pliilip of Macedon gave it to 
the Athenians. 


w'atched for the return of the Greeks from 
Troy, and as they approached Euboea he 
lighted torches on the dangerous pro- 
montory of Capharous. The sailors thus 
suffered shipwreck. 

Nausic&a, beautiful daughter of Alcl- 
nous, king of the Phacacians, and Arete, 
who conducted Ulysses to the court of her 
father, when ho was shipwrecked on the 
coast. Horner, Odyssey, vi. 

Navlus, a reiiowuied augur who opposed 
the project of Taniuimus Prlseus to 
double the number of the equestrian 
centuries. Tarquin commanded him to 
divine w'hether what he was thinking of 
could bo done; and w'lieii Navius declared 
that it could, the king hold out a whet- 
stone and a razor to cut It with. Navius 
immediately cut it. 

Naxos: 1. Island in the Aegnoan Sea, 
celeliratcd for its wine. Here Dionysus 
is said to have found Ariadne after slie 
had been jlesi rted by Thesoiis. It was 
colonized by lomaiis, who had emigrated 
from Athens. After tlie Persian wars, 
the Naxiaiis were the first of tlie allied 
sl.tites whom the Athemans reduced to 
suhiectloii (471 n.c.). 2. Gret'k eity 

(Schizo) on the E. coast of SIcilv, founded 
735 B.o. l)y the (’lialeidians of Kiihoea, 
and the first Greek colony in the island. 
Ill 403 Ji.e. the town was destroyed by 
Dionysius of Syracuse, but in 358 the 
Naxians scalLTcd over Sicily were col- 
lected by Anciromaehus, and a new city 
was founded on Mt. Taurus, to which the 
name of Tauromemum was given. 

Nazianzus. eity of Cnppadcxjia, cele- 
brated as Hic diocese of one of the fathers 
of tlio (’hurch, Gri gory Nazianzen. 

Ndaara, tJio name of several nymphs 
and maidens. 

N5aethus {Nieto), river In Bruttiuin, 
falling into tho Tarentino Gulf a little N. 
of Croton. Here the captive Trojan 
women are said I ' • have burnt the v .Ips of 
the Greeks. 

N6ap61is {Nnplc.s). 1. City In Cam- 
pania, founded hy tho Chalcidlaus of 
Cumae, on the site of an ancient place 
supposed to have been called Pnrthenoiie, 
after the Siren of that name. Wlicn tho 
town is first II I (‘lit ioued In Koman liistory, 
it consisted of two parts, divided from 
each other hy a wall, called respectively 
Palacopolis, or the ’Old City,’ and 
Neapolis, or the ‘New City.’ In 327 B.C. 
the town was taken by tho Sainnltos. and 
ill 290 it passed into the hands of the 
Itomaiis, but it continued to the latest 
times a Greek city. Under tho Komnna 
the two quarters of tho city were united, 
and tho name of Palaeopolis dlMuppeared. 
2. Besidi's tho abovc-moutloiied, nine 
other towns received this name: one of 
them w'as Sichcmi, tlie old Palestinian 
city, renamed ’^^eapolis by the Homans 
{Nahlv^). 

Nfiarchus, officer of Alexander, who 
conducted the Macedonian fleet from tho 
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Indus to the Persian Gulf, 326-325 B.c. 
He left a history (in Greek) of the voyage, 
ppeserved by Arrian. 

NftcesBltas, called Ananke (’AydyKTi) 
by the Greeks, goddess, the personifi- 
cation of Necessity. She carries in her 
hand brazen nails, with which she fixes 
the decrees of fate. 

NSleus, son of Poseidon. Together 
with his twin -brother Pelias {q.v.), ho was 
exposed by his mother, but the children 
were found. Subsequently they seized 
the throne of lolcos, excluding Aeson, the 
son of Oethous and Tyro. Hut Pelias 
aftei^’ards expelled his brother, and thus 
became solo king. Thereupon Nolcus 
went with Melampns and Bias to Pylos, 
In Peloponnesus, of which ho becaino king. 
Noleus had twelve sons, hut they were all 
slain by Heracles, when he attacked 
Pylos, with the exception of Nestor. 

NSlidfis or N6161&d6s, patronymics of 
Ncleus, by which Nestor, son of Nidcus, 
or Antiloch us, liis grandson, Is designated. 

NSmausus (Nimes), town of Gallia 
Narbononsis, and a lloinan colony. 
The Roman remains are well preserved. 

Nfimfia, valley in Argolis, the place 
where Heracles slew the Ncmean lion. 
There was here a splendid temple of 
Nemean Zeus, surrounded by a sacred 
grove, in which the Nemean games were 
celebrated ever v o tlier yen r. This tcmplo 
and other liuihiingH have been excavated. 

Sir J. G. Frazer, Pmisanitis, vol. iii, p. 
91. 

NSmfisl&nus, M. Aurelius Olymplus, 

Homan poet at the court of the emperor 
< -nriiH (A.i). 28,'}), the author of a partially 
extant poem on liunting, entitled 
Cyneoetica, and of fhur Kclogues. Sec 
M infyr Latin Poets in the Loob Llbrarr. 

Ndmdsis, Greek goddess, who measured 
out to mortals happiness and misery, 
and visited with losses and suffering nil 
who were blessed tvith too many gifts 
fif fortune. This is the character in which 
sbo appears In the earlier Greek wriU^rs; 
but subsequently she was regarded as tlic 
goddess who punished crimes. She is 
mentioned under the surnames of 
Adrastla ('she whom no man may 
escape’), and Khanmusia or Ilhamnusis, 
the latter from the town of llhamnus, in 
Attica, where she had a sanctuary- 

Neoclides, sou of Neocles. See The- 
MISTOCLIOH. 

Neontichos (I.e. New Wall). 1. City 
of Aeolis, on the coast of Mysia. 2. 
Fort on the ooast of Thrace, near the 
Chersonesus. 

N6opt616mus, also called Pyrrhus, son 
of Acnllles and ]h3idan;ia, the daughter 
of Lycomedes. He was said to have been 
named Pyrrhus on account of his fair 
(n-i/ppds) hair, and Neoptolemus signifies 
' a young warrior.* From his father he is 
sometimes call^ Achillldes, and from his 
grandfather or%reat-grandfather, Pelides 
and Aeacldes. He was brought up in 
Scyros, in the palace of Lycomedes, and 
was fetched from thenoe by Ulysses, 


because It had ’ been prophesied that 
Neoptolemus and Phlloctetcs were neces- 
say for the capture of Troy. At Troy 
Neoptolemus was one of the heroes con- 
cealed in the wooden Jior^c. At the cap- 
ture of the city, ho killed IhJaiii and 
sacrificed Polyxena to the spirit of his 
father. At the division of the Trojan 
captives Andromache, the widow of 
Hector, was given to Neoiitolcmus. On 
his return, he abandoned his native 
kingdom of Phthla, in ThessaH^ and 
settled In Epirus, where he became tlio 
ancestor of tiio Molosslan kings. He 
married Itermlone, the daughter of 
Menelaus, but was slain in con, sequence 
i)y Orestes, to whom Hermione bad In on 
promised. But old authorities differ as 
to the cause of his death. 

N6pa, the sign of the Zodiac called 
Scorjuo. 

N5ph51e, wife of Athamas, mother of 
Phrixus and Helle. 

Ndpos, Cornelius, Homan lilstorian, 
friend of Cicero, was proliahly a native of 
Verona, and died diurlug the reign of Augus- 
tus. There is still extant a work entitled 
/)e Ji'xcellentifjus Durihus ICxtcrarum 
dentivm which is part of a larger work De 
Vins IlhistribuA ; also a Id c of A Ulcus and 
the fragment of a life of ( lato the Censor. 

Nfipos, Julius, emperor of the west, 
A.P. 474-6, was raised to the throne by 
Leo, emperor of the l<Jast. Nepos easily 
deposed Glycerlus; but lie was in turn 
deposed by Orestes, who proclaimed 
his son Romulus. Nopos was killed in 
Dalmatia in 480. 

NeptunlnC, grand-daughter of Neptune 
(Catullus Ixiv. 28). 

Neptunus, a Roman god of waUr. who 
became god of tiro sea only after his 
identification with the Greek Poseidon 
(fl.v.). His temple stood in the Campus 
Martins. At his festival the people 
formed touts {umbrae) of the branches of 
trees, In which they enjoyed themselves 
in feasting and drinking. The first horse, 
Scyphlus, was created by Neptune in 
Thessaly (cf. VIrg. (Jeorg. 1. 12ff). 

Nereis, daughter of Noreus aud Doris, 
and used especially in the jilural, N ercldes, 
to indicate the fifty daughters of Noreus 
and Doris. {See Nymphak.) One of the 
most celebrated of tlie Nereides was Thetis, 
the mother of Achilles. 

Nfirous, son of I’ontus and Gaea, and 
husband of Doris, by whom ho became 
the father of tho fifty Nereides. He is 
described as the wise and unerring old 
man of the sea, at the bottom of which he 
dwelt. Hfs empire is the Mediterranean 
or more particularly the Aogaean Sea, 
whence he Is sometimes called the 
Aegnean. He was believed, like other 
marine divinities, to have the power of 
prophesying the future, and of appearing 
to mortals In different shapes. 

N6rin6, equivalent to Nereis (q.v.). 

Nfirltum or -us, mountain in Ithaca, 
and also an island near ‘ Ithaca. The 
adjective I^eritius often means Ithacan. 
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Nfiro, the name of a celebrated family 
of the Claudia gens 1. C. CLATmius 
Nero, consul 207 b.c., when ho defeated 
and slew Hasdrubal, the brother of 
Hannibal, on the river Metaurus. 2. 
Tib. Claudius Nero, husband of hlvio, 
and father of the emperor Tiberius and 
of his brother Drusus. 3. Roman Em- 
peror, A.i). 5t~68, was the son of Cn. 
Domitius Ahenoborbus, and of Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanlcus. Nero’s original 
name was L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, but 
after the Tiiarriage of his mother with 
her uncle, the emperor Claudius, lie was 
adoptctl bv Claudius (a.d. 5«), and was 
(jailed Nero Claudius Caesar Driisus 
Germanlcus. Nero was born at Antium, 
A.D. 37. Shortly after his adoption by 
Claudius, Nero, being then 16 years of 
age, married Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius and Messalina (53). Among 
Ills early instructors was Seneca. On 
the death <jf Claudius (.54). Agrippina 
secured the succession for iior sou, to the 
exclusion of Hrilaiinious, tlio son of 
Claudius. The young emperor put to 
death Britannlcus. ids mother Agrippina, 
and finally Octavia, his former wife 
whom ho liad d'^ouc I in order to marry 
his mistress, Poppaca esabiuu, the wife of 
Otho. Tile great fire at Rome liap- 
penod in Nero’s reign (a.d. 04), and some 
ancient writers assert that the city was 
fired by Nero’s order. The emperor 
rebuilt the city on an improved plan, 
with wider streets. The odium of the 
conflagration, which the emperor could 
not remove from himself, ho tried to 
throw on the Clirlatians, and many of 
them were put to a cruel death. Tlie 
tyranny of Nero at last (a.d. 6.5) led to 
the organization of a conspiracy against 
him, called Ihso’s conspiracy. Tlu5 plot 
was discovered, and many distinguished 
persons were put to dcntli, among whom 
was Piso himself, ijuean, and .'^cneoa. 
Three years aftcrw'ards, .lulius Vimh^x, 
governor of Gallia Lugdunensis, raised 
tho standard of revolt. IJis (jxample was 
followed by Galba, wlio w'as governor <)f 
Hlspanla Tarraijoneiisis. Soon after this 
news reached iiome, Nero was deserted. 
He fled to a house about 4 miles from 
Rome, where he put an (jud to his life ou 
hearing tho trampling of tho horses on 
which his pursuers were mounted, a.d. 
08. See 13. W. Henderson, Life and 
Principaie of the Emperor Kero (1903). 

Nerva, M. Gocceius, Roman empt^ror, 
a,d. 90-8, was b. at Narnia, In Umbria. 
A.D. 30. On the assassination of 
Domltian, Nerva wnis declared emperor, 
and his administration at once restored 
tranquility., to the state. Tlio class of 
informers was suppressed. Nerva swore 
that he would put no senator to df^ath; 
ami he kept his word, even when a con- 
spiracy had been formed against his life 
by CalpurnluB Crossus. Nerva adopted 
as his son and successor M. Ulplus Tra- 
janus. See B. W. Henderson, Five 
Roman Emperors (1927). 


Ntsls (Nisidn), small island off the coast 
of Campania between Puteoii and 
Noapolis, a residence of the Roman 
nobles. 

Nessus. See under Heracles. 

Nestor, king of Pylos, and the only one 
of the twelve sons of Neleus who was not 
slain by Heraole.s. Nestor defeated both 
the Arcadians and Eloaiis. Ho took part 
In tho fight of tho ijapithao against tiio 
Centaurs, and he is mentioned among the 
Calydouiaii hunters and tho Argonauts. 
Although far advanced in ago, he sailed 
with tho other ( Iroek heroes against 
Troy. Having ruled over three genera- 
tions of men, he was renow'iied for his 
eloquence, justice, and knowledge of war, 
not to mention ills astonishing gnrrulity. 
After tho fall of Troy he returned safely 
to Pylos. Tho ruins of a building, 
probably liis palace, were discovered near 
Pylos in 1 939. 

Nestorlus, (;el(?braied heresiareb. was 
appointed bishoj) of Coustoutinople, 
A.D. 4*28, but was deposed for his lierc'sy. 
His ^eat opponent was Cj'tII of Alex- 
andria. He d. in exile before 450. 

Nestus, sometimes Nessus, river in 
Thrace, rising in Mt. Rhodope, and 
falling into the Aegaean Hoa opposite 
Thasos. 

Nicaea, city of Asia, situated In 
Bithyniii. It is famous as tlio seat of the 
great Oecumenical Council, which Con- 
stantine convoked in a.d. 325, and which 
drew ui> tno Nieene Creed. 

NIcander, Greek poet, grammarian, 
ami i)rieHt of Ai»ollo, was a native of 
Claros near Colopliori in Ionia, and 
ft. r. 185-135 B.C'. Two of his poems — 
both of medical character — ore extant, 
entitled Thenara and Alexi pharmacn. 

Nice, called Victoria by tho Romans, 
godde.s.s of victory, is dest'rilied as a 
(laughter of l*allas and Styx, and as a 
sister of Zelus (zeal), (.’ratos (.strength), 
and BJa (force). Nice had a celobratecl 
temple ou the a' l npolis of Athens which 
Ls still extant. In her appearr... e she 
resembles Athena, hut has wing., ami 
carrhis a palm or a wreatli, and is engaged 
m raising a tropliy, or in inscribing tho 
victory of tho conqueror or a shield. 
Among tho most famous of her statues 
is that by Paeonius discovered at 
Glympia. and the glorious Nice of 
Samothraco in the Louvre. 

Niolas : 1 . Athenian general, was a man 
of large fortune and tho leader of tho 
arlstocratical party during the Pelopon- 
nesian War. It was through Ills inlluenco 
that iieaco was concluded with riparta 
In 421 B.u. Ho used all his efforts to 
induce tho Athenians to preserve this 

I ieace, but he was opposed by Alclbiades. 
n 415 tho Athenians resolved im sending 
their expedition to Hicilv, and appoiutctl 
Nicias, Alclbiades, and Lamachus to tho 
command, although Nicias disapprovi'd 
of the expediti 'i. Alclbiades was soon 
after recalled; and tho irresolution and 
timidity of Nicias were tho eliicf causes of 
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failure. NotwithBiandlngr the reinforce- 
mcuts which were sent to hie assistance in 
413 B.C., under the command of Demos- 
thenes. the Athenians wore defeated. 
Both Nlcias and Demosthenes were put 
to death by the victorious Sicilians. For 
a description (pcrliaps without parallel 
in literature) of the traific * retreat from 
Syracuse,* which heralded the downfall 
of the Athenian empire, see the seventh 
book of Thucydides. 2. Athenian artist 
<malnly In encaustic), during: the latter 
half of the fourth century b.o. He 
painted for Praxiteles. 

Nicdl&UB D&maso6nufl, Greek historian, 
was a native of Damascus, and an 
intimate friend both of Horod the Great 
and of Augustus. Somo fragments of his 
works have come down to us, of which the 
most important is a portion of a life of 
Augustus. 

Nicdm&chus: 1. Father of Aristotle. 

2. Son of Arlstotlo by the slave Herpyllis. 

3. Of Thebes, painter, Jl. 3(i0 b.c. 

NlodmSdfis, the name of four kings of 

Bithynia. 1. Iteigned 278-250 «.C., was 
the oldest son and successor of Zl]>ootea. 
Ho founded the city of Nlcoinedia, which 
he made the capital of his kingdcuu. 

2. Nicomedks Epiphanes, reigned 149-- 
128 B.C., was son aiid successor of 
Prusias II, whom he dethroned and put 
to death. lie was a faithful ally of Home. 

3. Nioomkdish Euergioti’.h, son and suc- 
cessor of the last, reigjiod 128-94 B.c. 

4. NirOMEDE3 PlULOPATOR, SOU of the 
last; he died, after a troubled reign, in 
74 B.C., and having no childrou, he- 
quoathed his kingdom to the Homan 
people. Slve T. Heinaeh, Trois Jioyauines 
di' I’Asie Minevre (1888). 

Niodmfidia, city of Bithjmia, originally 
Astieus {q.v.). Under the Romans it 
was a colony, and a residence of the later 
eiTipcrors. llanmijal died here. It was 
th(* birthplace of the Idstoriau Arrian. 

Nio6p61is, (dty at the S.W. extremity of 
Epirus, on the N. side of the entrance 
t<i the Gulf of Ambracla. opposite to 
Aetnun. It was built by Augustus in 
memory of the battle of Actlum, and 
peopled from Ambracla, Anactorium, 
and other neighbouring cities. It was 
made the capital of Epirus by Con- 
stantine. 

Niger, C. Pesoennlus, was saluted 
emperor by the legions in the oast, after 
the death of Coramodus, a.d. 193, but in 
the following year he was defeated and 
put to death by Septimliis Severus. 

Nilus. See Aegyi^us. 

NI6b8, daughter of Tantalus, and wife 
of Amphlon ((7.r.), king of Thebes. 
Proud of the number of her children, she 
deemed herself superior to Loto, who had 
given birth to only two chlldreq. Apollo 
and Artemis, Indignant at such pre- 
sumption, kitted all except one of Jier 
children. Nlobo Uorself was metamor- 
phosed by Zeus Into a stone on Mt. 
Slpylua in Lydia, wliich during the 
summer always shed tears. The number 


of her ohlldren Is stated variously, but 
the usual number in later times was 
seven sons and seven daughters. 

NiaSis, daughter of N isus . See Sc ylla. 

NlsISia, also Antlochia Mygdoniae, city 
of Mesopotamia, the capital of Mygdonia, 
stood on the river Mygdonus. It was an 
important military post. Its name was 
changed into Antlochia, but it soon 
resumed its original name. In the wars 
between the Homans, and the i’nrthians 
and Persians, it was taken and retaken, 
until the Persians finally took it in the 
reign of Jovian. 

Nisus: 1. 'King of Megara, and father of 
Soy 11a. Scylla, having fallen in love with 
Minos when the latter was iiesieglng 
Megara, pulled out the purple or golden 
Lair which grew on the top of her fatlier’s 
head, and on which his life depended. 
Nisus died, and Minos obtained possession 
of the city. Minos, however, was so 
horrllicd at the unnaiiiral daughter, that 
he ordered her U) be fastened to the poop 
of his ship, and drowned her in the 
8aromc Gulf. According to otliors, 
Mmos left Megara in disgust; Scylla 
leapt into the sea. and swam after Ids 
ship; but her father, who had been 
changed into a sea-eagle, pounced do>vii 
upon her, whereupon she was metamor- 
phosed into either a fish or a bird (jailed 
Cii'is. Nisaea, the port town of Megara, 
Is supposed to nave derived its name from 
Nisus, and the promontory of Seyllaeum 
to have been named after bis daughter. 
2. The friend of Euryalus. The two 
friends accompanied Aeneas to Italy, and 
perished in n night attack against the 
Hiitulian camp. Cf. Virgil, Aen. ix. 

Nis^rus, island the coast of Osrla. 
Its volcaiiicj nature gave rise U> the fable 
that Poseidon tore it off the neighbouring 
island of CJos to hurl it upon the giant 
Polybotes. 

Nitriae, Nitrarlae, the celebrated natron 
lakes in Lower Egypt, whhjh lay in a 
valley on the S.W. margin of the Delta. 

Ndblllor, the name of a family of the 
Fulvia gens. The most distinguished 
member of tho family was M. Eiilviiis 
Nobilior, consul 189 b.c., when he con- 
quered the A(^-tolians. He was a patron 
of tho poet Ennius {q.v.). 

N61a (Ao/«), one of the most anclont 
towns in Campania, 21 Roman miles S.E. 
of Capua, celebrated as the place where 
tho emperor Augustus died. 

N6m&s, a nomad, a name originally 
applied to the Numidians of N. Africa. 

Ndmentanus, mentioned by Horace 
os proverbially noted for his extravagance 
and riotous mode of living. 

N5mentum, Latin town founded by 
Alba, but subsocpiently a Saliiue town, 
14 Roman miles from Rome. 

N6mluB (vo^ios), the Pasturcr, a sur- 
name of divinities protecting the pastures 
and shepherds, such as Apollo, Pan, 
Hermes. 

Nomothetae, an Athenian court insti- 
tuted c. 403 B.c. It was selected from 
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the dlcastB, and Itii principal duty was to 
approve or reject by a majority decision 
chanf?os in the constitution. 

Nonacris, town in the N. of Arcadia, 
surrounded by moim tains, in vrliieli the 
Htyx had its source. From this town 
Evandcr is called Nonacrius, Atalanta 
Noiiacria, and Callisto Nonacrina Virpo. 

Nonnus, Greek poet of the fifth century 
A4t).4 a Christian and native of l*anopolis 
in Egypt; wrote an epic poem, Jhony- 
siaca, and a paraphrase of the fourth 
Gospel. Both are publtshed with trans- 
lations by W. H. D. lloasoain the Loeb 
Library (1040). 

Nones, the Roman name for tho 7th 
of March, July, Oct(»bfcr, jind May. In 
oilier months they fell on the .Gth. 

Norjsa: 1. Town in Latium, on the 
Volscian mountains and near tho sources 
of the Nyiniihaeiis, orii?inally bclonglnjr 
to tho Latin and siibsoQuently to the 
Volscian Leoprue. As early as 41)2 n.c. 
tho llomaijs founded a colony at Norba. 
2. Nouba CAiWAHKyV {Alcdntara)^ Roman 
colony in Lusitania on the left hank of 
tho Tagus. Tho bridge built by Trajan 
over the Tagus Is ill extant. 

Norbanus, C., one of the leaders of the 
Marian party in the war with Sulla, was 
consul 83 B.C. 

Norlcum, Roman province S. of the 
Danube between Rhaetia and Pannonia. 
It was incorporated m the empire e. 
16 B.C., and w’na an important buffer 
province for tho defence of Italy. 

Nortla or Nurtia, Etruscan divinlt5% 
worshipped at Volslnil. She was some- 
times identiflod with Fortnna. 

Ndtus, called Auster iq.r.) or Afriens by 
the Romans, the S. or S.W. wind. 

Ndvlddunum, name given to many 
Celtic places from their being situated on 
a hill (dun). 

Ndvius, Q., wTitcr of Atcllaue plays 
(90 B.C.). Fragments survive. 

Nox (NiJf), personifleation of Night. 
She is the daughter of CMiaos, and the 
sister of Erebus, by vvliom sho became the 
mother of Aether (Air) and Honiera 
(Day). Sho inhahlted Hades. 

Numa Pomplllus, second king of Rome, 
who belongs to legend ami not to history. 
Ho was a native of Cures m tho Sabine 
country, and was elected king ono year 
after tho death of Rormilus, when tho 
people became tired of the interregnum 
of the senate. He w'as renowned for his 
wisdom and his piety; and it was gener- 
ally believed. In defiance of chronology, 
that ho had derived his knowledge from 
Pytliagoras. He was instructed by the 
nyxnph E^erla, who visited him In a grove 
near Rome, and who honoured him with 
her love. He was revered by the Romans 
as tho author of their whole religious 
worship. He founded tho temple of 
Janus, which remained always shut 
during his reign. Ho d. after a reign of 
thirty-nine or Jorty-three years. 

NOmantla, Spanish town, taken by 
Solpio Afrlcanus the Younger after a long 


sieg^ (IdS tnibdrtftlii ditcavatlons 

have been made. Including Scipio’s 
works of circumvallation and thirteen 
Roman camps. See A. Schulterft, iVw- 
mantia, 4 vols. with maps (1914-31). 

Nffmdri&nus, M. Aurfillus, younger sold 
of the emperor Cai-us, whom ho accom- 
panied against the Persians, A.D. 283. 
After the death of his father, w'hich hap- 
pened in tho same year, Niimcriauus was 
acknowledged as joint emperor with his 
lirother Carinas. Eight months after- 
wards he w'UH murdered, and suspicion 
having fallen upon Arrius Aiu*r, praefect 
of the praetorians, and father-m-law of 
the deceased, tlie latter was stabbed to 
the heart by Dioelctinn. 

Numidia, country of N. Africa. The 
inhabitants were originally wandering 
tribf‘8, bonce called by the Greeks 
Nftmads (No/Aafie?), and this name was 
luTpctuated in that of tho country. 
Tlicir two great tribes were tho Massy - 
lians and the Massaesylians, forming 
two monarch ies, which were united into 
ono under MaHinissa {(j.v.), 201 B.o. On 
the defeat of Jiigurthu, In 100 b.c., tho 
country became virtually subject to the 
Romans, but they permitted tho family 
of Masinissa to govern it. with tho royal 
title, until the death of Juba ((/.r.), 46 B.c. 

NumU6r. See Romulcs. 

Nursla, town of tho Sabines, situated 
near tho soureos of tho Nar and amidst 
tlio AperiniucH, whence it is called by 
Virgil frigida Nvrsia. It was the birth- 
jdaco of Sertorh''^ and of St. Renodlct, the 
great founder of western moiiachisrn. 

Nycteus, son of Hyrieus and Olonia, 
and fatlier of Antiopo, who is hence eallcd 
Nyoteis. Antiopo was carried off by 
Epopeiis, king of Sloyon; whereupon 
Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as the 
guardian of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon 
with a Thoban army. Nycteus was 
defeated, and died of his wounds, leaving 
his bn)tlier T^ycus [q.v.) guai'iiau of 


Labdacus. 

Nyctym5n§, daughter of Kpop« .*s, king 
of Lesbos. Having been dishonoured by 
her father she concealed herself in the 
shade of forests, where she was meta- 
morphosed by Athena into an owl. 

Nymphae, female divlmti(5S of a lower 
rank, with whom tlie Greeks piiopled all 
parts of nature. These nyniphs were 
divided into various classes, according 
to the different parts of nature of which 
they are tho representatives. 1. Oceans 
idefi^ or nymphs of tho Ocean, who were 
regarded as tho daughters of (’/ocauus. 
?. Nereides or Nerdidcs, tho nymphs of 
the Mediterranean, who were regarded 
as tho daughters of Nereus. 3. Naiades 
or NaideSf the nymphs of fr»Hh water, 
whether of rivers, lakes, brooks, t>r 
springs. Many of these nymphs presided 
over springs which were believed to 
inspire those * ho drank of them. Tho 
nymphs themnolvcs were, therefore, 
thought to bo endowed with T>ff>Pbotlo 
power, and to be able to inspire men. 


H 
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4. Oreadca, tbe nymphs of mountains 
and errottoes, also called by names derived 
from the particular mountains they 
inhabited. 5. Napaeae, the nymphs of 
Elens. 6. Dryadea and Hainadryades 
(from Spv^), nymphs of trees, who were 
believed to dit? together with the trees 
which had been their abode. 


Ni^sa or Nyssa, loEondary scone of tho 
nurture of Dionysus, who was therefor© 
called Nysacus, Nysius, Nysoius, Nyseus, 
NysiBcna, etc. 

NysSIdes or Nysl&des^ nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and 
whoso names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, 
Erlphla, Broliila, and Polyhymuo. 


O 


Oasis, word used to denote an island in 
the sea of sand of the great Libyan Desert 
These oases are preserved from tho 
shifting sands by steep hills of liiiicstono 
round them, and watered by springs, 
which make tliem fertile and liabitable. 
The name is applied especially to two of 
these Islands on the W. of Egypt, which 
were taken possession of by the Egyptians 
at an early period. 1. Oasis Major 
{Kl Khorgah), the Greater Oasis, was 
situated seven days* journey W. of 
Abydos, and belonged to XJ[)pcr Egypt. 
This oasis contains considerable nuns of 
tho ancient Egyptian and Homan periods. 
2. Oasis Minor (El JJaklcel), tho Lesser 
or Second Oasis, W'as a good day’s 
journey from tho S.W. end of tho lake 
Moeria, and belonged to tho Heptanonis, 
or Middlo Egypt. A more celebrated 
oasis than either of these was that called 
Ammon (Kl Siwah). Hammon, Am- 
monium, ITarrimonis Oraculiim, from Its 
being a chief seat of tho worship and 
oracle of the god Ammon. Its distani'e 
from Cairo is about 300, and from the N. 
coast about 150 English miles. Tho 
Aminonians do not appear to have been 
subject to tho old Egyptian monarchy. 
Cambyscs, after conquering Egypt In 
.525 n.c., sent an army against them, 
which was o\crwhelmed by the sands of 
tho desert. In 331 n.c. Alexander the 
Groat visited tho oracle. Ecc also 
Ammon. 

Obsdquens, Julius, tho author of a work 
entitled Dc Prodiyiis or Prodiuiorum 
Lihclliis, of which a portion Is extant. 

Qce&nides. Sec NymimiaK. 

Ocfiinus, god of tho water which was 
believed to surround tho earth, is called 
the son of Heaven and Earth, the hus- 
band of Tctliys, and the father of all tho 
river gods and water nymphs of tho 
whole earth. The early Greeks regarded 
the earth as a flat circle, which was 
encompassed by a river flowing round it, 
and this river was Oceanus. Out of and 
Into this river the sun and the stars were 
supposed to rise and set; and on its banks 
were the abodes of the dead. When 
geographical knowledge advanced, the 
name was aUPHed to the great outer 
waters of the earth. In contradistinction 
to the inner seas, and especially to tho 
Atlantic, or the sea without the IMUars of 
Hercules, as distinguished from tho 


Mediterranean, or the sea within that 
limit, and thus the Atlantic is often called 
simply Occamis. TJio epithet Atlantic 
(AUantintm iUarc), was applied to it from 
the mythical position of Atlas (q.v.) being 
on its shores. Jlomcr (Jliad, xiv. 201) 
makes Oceanus the father of tho gods: 
cf. Virg. (k’org. Iv. 3S2, Occanumqiie 
pairevi rerum. See tlio remarks of 
Herodotus, ii. 23. 

Ochus. Set Aktaxkuxks hi. 

Octavla : 1 . Sister of Augustus, married 
first to C. Marcellas, consul 50 n.c'., and 
after his ilealh to Antony, tho triumvir, 
in 40, but tho latter soon abandoned her 
for (Jleopatra. She d. 1 1 jni\ Slie had a 
soil and tw^o daughters by Marecllus, and 
two daughters by Antony. Her son, M. 
Murcellus, was adopted by Augustus as 
bis successor, but d. m 2.3. TJio des- 
cendants of her two daughters succes- 
sively ruled the Roman w'orlcl. (See 
AN'Ionia.) 2. Daughter of tho emperor 
CUaudiuH and Messalina, and wife of 
Nero. She was divorced by the latter, 
that he might his mistress I’op- 

i >at'a, and was afterwards put to death by 
^’cro’s orders, a.d. G2. 

Octavius, name of a Roman gens, to 
which tho emperor Augustus (q.v.) 
hclojiged, whose original name was G. 
Octavius. 

Ocj^rhdg, daughter of tho centaur 
Cliinm. 

Odeion (Lat. Odeum), a building for 
musical iierformanees. Athens had three 
such buildings: (1) near tho fountain 
Enneaertmnos, capable of holding 3,000 
people; (2) odeum of I’erieles, with a 
pointed roof, and with columns; (3) 
building erected A.n. 150 by Herodes 
AttlcuSf the largest in Greece. 

Odenathus, the ruler of Palmyra, who 
checked tho victorious Persians after the 
defeat and capture of Valerian, a.i>. 260. 
In return for these services, Galllenus 
hcslowetl ui)ou him the title of Augustus. 
Ho was soon afterwards murdered. 
See also Zenoiua. 

Odoacer, king of the Ilenill, and leader 
of tho barbarians who overthrow the 
western einplre, a.d. 476. He took the 
title of king of Italy, and reigned till hla 
power was overthrown by Thcodorlc, 
king of the Goths, a.d. 493. 

Odrj^sae, powerful people In Thrace, 
dwelling in the plain of the Hebrus. 
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The poetfl often use the adjective 
Odrysius in the general sense of Thracian. 

Odysseus. See Uly881i:s. 

Oeaf^rus, kiiifir of Thrace, and father of 
Orpheus and Linus. 

Oeb&lus: 1. Kiup of Sparta, and father 
of Tyndareue, llippocoon, and lean us. 
2. Son of Telon by a nymph of the stream 
SebethuB, near Naples. 

Oedipus, son of Laius, kin? of Thebes, 
and of Jooosta, sister of Creon. Ills 
father, having learnt from an oracle that 
he was doomed to perish by the Iiands 
of his own son, exposed Oedipus on Mt. 
Citiiaeron, immediately after his birth, 
with ilia feet pierced and tied together. 
The ehild was found by a shepherd of 
King Polybus of Corinth, and was called 
from his swollen feet Oedipus. Polybiia 
reared him as his own child; but when 
Oedipus had grown up, ho was told by the 
oracle at Delphi that he was destined to 
slay his father and commit incest w'lth his 
rnotlier. Thinking tliat Poly bus was his 
father, he losolvod not to return to 
Corinth; but ou the road betw'ceii Dcliihl 
and Dniilis he met Laiiis, whom he slew 
In a bcuffle w’ltln id knowing that he was 
his father, iu the »iH:intime the cele- 
brated Sphinx hod appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Seated ou a rock, 
she put a riddle to every Theban that 
passed by, and whoever was unable to 
solve It w’as killed by the monster. This 
calamity Induced the Thobans to pro- 
claim that whoever she -aid deliver the 
country of the Sphinx, should obtain the 
kingdom and Joeasta ns his wife. The 
riddle ran as follows: ‘A being with 4 feet 
has 2 feet and 3 feet, and only I voice; 
but Its feet vary, and when it has most it 
Is w'cakest.’ Oedipus s»)lvcd the riddle by 
Baying that It was man, who in infancy 
crawls upon all fours, In manhood stands 
erect upon two feet, and in old age 
supports his tottering legs with a staff. 
The Sphinx thereupon throw herself 
down from the rock. Oedipus now 
obtained the kingdom of Thebes, and 
married his mother, by whom he became 
the father of Eteocles, J^olynices, 
Antigone, and Ismene. In consequence 
of this incestuous alliance, the country of 
Thebes was visited by a pla.gue. The 
oracle, on being consulted, ordered that 
the murderer of Laius should be expelled ; 
and the seer Tlresias told Oedipus that he 
was the guilty man. Thereon Joeasta 
hanged herself, and Oedipus put out his 
own eyes, and wandered from Thebes, 
accompanied by his daughter Antigone. 
In Attica he at length found a place of 
refuge; and at Colonus near Athens, the 
Bumenides removed him from the earth. 
On the tragic fate of Oedipus see the 
trilogy of Sophocles, Oedipus the King, 
Oedipus ai Colonus, and Antigone. See 
0. Robert, Oidipus (l‘J15). 

Oeneus (‘vintner’), king of Pleuron 
and Calydon in Actolia, and husband of 
Althaea, father of Tydeus, Meleager, 
Gorge, and Deiaulra. He was deprived 


of his kingdom by the sons of his brother 
Agrius. lie w'os Bubsequeutly avenged 
by his grandson Diornedes, who slow 
Agrius and his sons, and placed upon the 
throne Andraoinon, the sou-In-law of 
Oeneus, os the latter was too old. Dlo- 
medes took his grandfather with him to 
Peloponnesus, but here he was slam by 
two of the sons of Agrius who had escaped 
the slaughter of their brothers. Ros- 
pcotJng the boor whic h laid waste the 
lands of Calydon in his reign, sec Mel- 
EAGEIt. 

Oenides, patronymic given to Meleager 
{g.v.) and Diornedes (q.v.). 

Oen5m&us, king of Pisa in Elis, sun of 
Ares. See Peloph. 

OenSnfi, daughter of a river god. and 
lovod by Paris (q.v.). She committed 
suicide after Paris's death. 

Oendphj^ta, town in Boeotia, on the 
Asopus. A victory was gained here by 
the Athenians over the Boeotians, 456 

B.C. 

Oen6pIdn, son of Dionysus and hus- 
band of the nsunph Ilelico, and father of 
Mcropc, with whom the giant Orion fell 
in love. 

Oenotria. See Italia. 

Oeta, a rugged pile of mountains in the 
S. of Thessaly on which Heracles burned 
himself to death. 

Ofella, a man of sound sense and of a 
straightforward character, whom Horace 
contrastfl with the Stoic quacks of Ids 
time. 

Cg^ges or OgS^guB, son of Bocotus, and 
the first ruler of (variously Egyiitian or 
Boeotian) Thebes, which was called after 
him Ogygia. In his reign a great deluge 
IS said to have occurred. In Attica an 
Og.vgian flood la likewise mentioned. 
From Ogypes the Thebans are called by 
the poets Ogygidae. 

Oileus, king of the Locrians, and father 
of the lesser Ajax, who is hence called 
Oilides, Oiliades, and Ajax 4.>ilei. He 
was one of tne Argonauts. 

Olbla, a Greek colony foui. '»id from 
Miletus c. 645 n.o. near the raoiii-h of the 
river Hypanls (Bag), During the sixth 
century b.g. it was an Important centre of 
the grain trade. 

Oleii, mythical personage, represented 
os the earliest Greek lyric poet. He is 
called both a Hyperborean and a 
Lycian. 

0l6nus: 1. Husband of Lethaea, 

changed with her into a stone. 2. Town 
in Actolia, near Now Pleuron, destroyed 
by the Actolians at an early period. 3. 
Town iu Achaia, between J^atrao and 
Dymo. The goat Amalthca (q.v.) is 
called Oleiiia capclla by the poets. 

Olybrius, Anicius, emperor of the West, 
A.D. 472, was raised to Lhis dignity by 
Kicinier, but he died during tlio same 
year. He was succeeded by Glycerlus. 

Olympia, * 'aln In Elis, bounded on the 
S. by the Ah ous, and on the W. by the 
Cladeus, in which the Olympic games 
were celebrated. In this plain was the 
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sacred grove of Zeus (the Altla). The 
Altis and its immediate ncighijourhood 
were adorned with temples, statues, and 
public buildings, to which the name of 
Olympia was given; but there was no 
town. Among the nunierone temples in 
the Altis the most coletirated was the 
Olympieum, or temple of Zeus Olympius, 
W'liich contained the masterpiece of Greek 
art the colossal statue of Zeus by 
Phidias. The Olympic games were cele- 
brated from the earliest times In Greece. 
Tlierc was an interval of four years 
between each celebration of the festival, 
which Interval was called an Olympiad; 
but tile Olvmpiads worn not employed 
as a chronological era till the victory of 
Coroebus In the footrace, 770 b.c. 
Extensive excavations have been made, 
and magnificent architectural and sculp- 
tural remains brought to liglit. For an 
account of the Oljnnplan festivals and 
reirmins, sve E. N. Gardiner, Olympia, 
its History and. Remains (1 1)‘2r)). 

Olympias, wJfo of I’hilip II, king of 
Mneedorua, and mother of Alexander the 
Orcat, was the dauglitcr of Nooptolomus 
I, king of Kpirus. She withdrew from 
Macedonia, when Philip married Cleo- 
patra. the nicc(! of Attains (3.*17 B.o.); 
and it was gcncrKlly helloved that she lent 
her Hupp<>rt to the assassination of J^lillip 
in 336. ill .”>17 after the death of Alex- 
ander she sel/ed the power in Macedonia, 
and put to death Philip Arrhidaeus and 
his wlfo Eiirydicc. Jiiit being attacked 
by Cassiuider, she took refuge in Pydna, 
and, on the surrender of ti)is place, she 
was put to death (31G H.r.). See (j. A, 
Maciirdv. Hellenist Queens (1032). 

Olympius, tlio Olympian, a surname of 
Zens, .Tniiitor, Heracles, tlio Muses 
(Olympiades), and in general of all the 
god.s who Avere believed to live In Olynipus. 

Olympus: 1. Range of mountains 
fleparating Macedonia and Thcssiily. 
Its heigiil IS about 9,600 fi'ct ; and its chief 
summit is covered with perpetual snoAv. 
Ill the Greek mythology, Olympus was 
the residence of the dynasty of gods of 
which Zeus was the head. 2. A chain of 
lofty mountains, in the N.W. of Asia 
Minor, usually culled the My'smu Olym- 
pus. 

Olynthus, town of Chalcidice. It was 
at the head of a confederacy of all the 
Greek towns In its neighbourhood, and 
maintained its independence, except for a 
short interval, when it was snbicct to 
Sparta, till it was taken and destroyed hy 
Pnilip, 348 B.c. The Olynthioc orations 
wore delivered hy ‘Demostheni'S to urge 
the Athenians to send assistance to the 
city against Philip. See A. IJ. ^Vest, 
The History of the Chalcidir Leayve 

B ; D. M. Robinson, Excavations at 
wa (1920-38). 

dmph&15, cifineen of Lydia, daughter of 
lardanus, and wife of Tmolus, after whose 
death she reigned herself. For three 
(according to Sophocles, one) years Hera- 
cles w'HB in bondage to her. 


On&tas, Greek artist (bronze and 
statuary), fifth century b.o. 

ondmaorltus, an Athenian, who made 
a collection of the ancient oracles c. 500 
B.c. Being detected in Interpolating an 
oracle of Miisaens, ho was banished from 
Athens. Cf. Herodotus, vil. 6. 

Opheltes. See Archemobfs. 

Ophi5n: 1. One of the Titans. 2. A 
companion of Cadmus. 3. Father of the 
^iitaiir Amyous, who Is called Uphlon- 

dphlusa or Ophlussa, name given to 
many placM, from their abouudiug m 
snakes. It was an ancient name both 
of Rhodes and Cyprus, whence Ovid 
speaks of Ophivsia arva, that is, Cyprian. 

Opimlus, L., consul 121 b.c., when ho 
took the loading part in the proceedings 
which ended in the murder of C. Gracchus. 
Being convicted of receiving a bribe from 
Jugurtha, he went into exile to Dyr- 
rachinm, In Epirus, A\herc he died in 
X)ovorty. The year In aaIiIcIi he Avas 
consul was remarkable frir tlio autumn 
heat, and the vintage of this year Avas 
celebrated as the viriurn Opirnianutn. 

Opplanus, the author of tAvo Greek 
hexameter poems still extant, one on 
fishing, entitled IJalieutica, and the other 
on hunting, ontitlod Cyneyetica. These 
two poems, however, wore written by two 
different persons of this name. The 
author of the Halieutica was a nativ’o of 
Anazarba or Coryciis, in Ciliefn, and ft. 
c. A.i). 206. The author of the C'yne- 
yetica was a native of Aiiamca or Pella, 
in Syria, and//, c. a.p. 180. (Both poems 
are translated hy A. Muir with text 
in the Loeb Library.) 

Opplus, the luvae of a Roman gons: 

1. C. OiTiCTs4, tribune of the plebs 215 
B.C., carried a law to curtail the luxuries 
of Roman women. 2. (/. Orrius, friend 
of C. Julius Caosar, whose private affairs 
ho managed, in conjunction witli Cor- 
nelius Bullnis. 

Ops, wife f>f Satimnus, and tlio Roman 
goddess of plenty and fertility, as is 
indicated by her name, which Is con- 
nected with opimus, opulentns, inops, and 
copia. 

Optimates, an anstocratlcal party in 
ropuldicaii Rome. 

Opus, town of Locris, from which the 
Opuntian Locrians derived their name. 
It was the birthplace of Patroclus. 

Oraculum. There were said to have 
been upwards of 250 oracular seats, or 
houses of divination, in the Greek world 
(curiously enough, uot one of these was in 
Attica); but lno^5t of these are more 
names. The following are among the 
most famous of the oracles (/nai/rela) : 
Helos; Rranchidae (cf. Herod. 1. 157); 
Ej^idaurns (sacred to Aesculapius); 
Delphi (in honour of Apollo — this was the 
greatest of all the oracles, and was famous 
for the Influence It exercised on the Greek 
states during the Persian War); Pharos 
(In honour of Hermes); Dodona (one of 
the oldest seats of 'mantio* prophecy in 
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Greece); Trophonius; and the oracle 
of Zeus Ammon (in Upper Egypt), 
which was connected in early days with 
that of Uodona. We know Apollo only 
In the (lays of his doeline, when he had 
sacrifleed his authority by sidlnpr with 
the Persian invader. That was after bo 
had founded what we may almost oall a 
Church. In tho scv(5nth century Delphi 
was tho scat of a gospel, and it was a 
gospel to which Greece was drawn to 
listen. For its good tidings wore very 
simple — tho duty of self-control. They 
are summed up in two flaviugs of two 
words each: Know yourself and he 
moderate. For sev^ernl generations it was 
tho greatest spiritual force in (ircecc. 
(^S’ee Dkmmii.) Grades in which tho god 
revealed his will through the mouth of an 
inspired individual did not exist in Italy. 
The Itomans learnt the will of the gods 
from the Sibylline Books and from 
augury. The only Italian oracles known 
to us arc those of Faunus, Fortune, one 
ancient oracle of Mars, and one of the 
dead at Avcrmis. 

Orbilius Pupillus, Homan grammarian 
and schoolmaster. Horace gives him tho 
epithet of jdui/utiu,'*, from tlie floggings 
which his pupils, Horace among them, 
received from him. He was a native of 
Benevcnlum, and s(‘ttled at Home in the 
.OOth year of his ago, in tho consulship 
of Cicero, (>3 n.c. Ho lived nearly 100 
years 

Orcades (Orkney and Shettovd IsJes), 
small groups of islands off tho N. coast of 
Britain, vLsited by Agrioola, tluuigh tliey 
may have been first diseovered by the 

M. 'issilioto Pythcas in the foiu'th century 

B.C. 

OrchdmSnus: 1. City of Boeotia, 
capital of tho Min>ans iu tho ante- 
historion I ag(*s of (frc’ccc. It w^as .situated 

N. W. of the lake Copais, on tho Cephissus. 
It retained its independence till ,364 n.c., 
when It was destroyed by tho Thebans; 
and though restored, it novtir recovered 
Its pro.sporlty. Excavations have re- 
vealed remains of the Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion. 2. An ancient town of Arcadia, 
situated N.AV. of Mantinca. 

Orcus. !Sce Hat»kh. 

6re&des. See Nymimiak. 

Oresteia. See Ai<:s(MI YU'S. 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and (^ly- 
temnestra. On tlie murder of his fatlicr 
by Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, Orestes 
was saved from the same fate by his sister 
Electra, who <'auaed him to bo secretly 
carried to Strophiua, king of I’hocia, who 
was married to Anaxibiu, tho sister of 
Agamemnon. There ho formed a close 
friendshdp with the king’s son J^ylades; 
and when bo had grown up ho went 
secretly to Argos with his frier d, and 
slew Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. After 
tho murder of hla mother he was seized 
with madness, and fled from land to land, 
pursued by ^he Eumenides. At length, 
on the advice of Apollo, ho took refuge In 
the temple of Athena, at Athens, whore 


he was acquitted by the court of the 
Areopagus, which the goddos.s had ap- 
pointed to decide his fate. See the 
Aeschjlcau trilogy, the Agamemnon^ 
Choephori, and Kvmenides. Also the 
Orestes of Euripides. According to 
another story, Apollo told him that lie 
could only recover from his madnes-s 
by fetching the statue of Artemis from 
tho Tniiric Chersonosu.s. Accordingly ho 
wont to this country with I*yiados; hut 
they were seized by the iiulivcs, in order 
to be sacrifleed to Artemis. But 
Iphigiiidn, the priostfvss (3f Art'Mnis, was 
the si.stor of Orestes, and, after recog- 
lu/ing each other, all three t'seaped with 
tho statuo of tlie goddess After his 
return to Peloponnesus, Orotes took 
possession of his father'.^ kingdom at 
My(H‘nac, and married Uermioiic, tho 
daughter «»f Meuelaus, after slaying 
Neojdolcmus. 

Oretani, people in the S.W. of Hispania 
Tarraooncnsis. 

Grfius, town in the N. of Euboea, 
originally Hestiaoa or Ilish.n ii. Having 
revolted from the Athenians. 4 to n.f’., 
it VAUR taken by Pericles and its mhahit- 
ants w’en* r(*T>lac(*d by 2,000 Atlienians. 

Origdnes (uRiially eallcd Origen), early 
Cliristian writer h. r. a.o. ISO at Al(‘x- 
andria, wIkto his father, li('onides, 
suff(r(‘d martyrdom in 202. Origen be- 
came a pupil of Pantaenus and Clement 
m the Catcchotleol school of winch ho 
was acknowledged head in 203. Having 
attended lectures by the Neoplatonlst 
Ammoniiis Sacjcjis. he visited ( i recce and 
Home. Witli a view' to devoting liim.-.clf 
more w’holelieartedly to h'arning. and 
ridding liimself oiiec for nil of earunl 
distraction, ho had himself eastiuted. 
During the Fury of (’araealla. (216) 
Origen left Alexandria and wami to 
Palestine where he was invited by the 
bishops of Jerusalem and Caesarea to 
give public instnmtion Ii; the Scriptures. 
He w'as not in holy orders, and his own 
bishop, Demetrius, was olferded. This 
disapproval was aggravated about fifteen 
years later when Origen paid a se('ond 
Aislt to Palcstino and was ordained priest, 
t bus violating the iirovisioi s of r anon huv. 
It is also possible that certain things in his 
teaching had boeomc Huapeet. Whatever 
tlio reason, ho w’as excommunicated by 
Dcinctriiis. But tho scntenco was not 
acknowledged by the churches of 
Palestine, and Origen settled at ("aesaroa, 
where his enormous learning soon raised 
the school there to a position almost 
equal to that of Alexandria. In tlio 
Declaii persiioution (249-51) ho was 
frequently tortured ; ho d. at Tyre Jn 25.5. 
ITis most Irnportaut wriOT'gs Include tlie 
Tlexapla, six versions of the Old Testa- 
ment in parallel columns (only fragments 
are extant); Tomi, or commentarie-j on 
the New 3’ tament; IlomiUae^ popular 
expositions clivered at Caesarea; De 
Principiis, his work on fundamental 
doctrines (fragments survive in the 
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Greek, and an unfaithful Latin version); 
Contra Cehmm, Ills great apologetic for 
Christianity. The best edition of his 
work Is that by the Berlin Academy 
(commenced 1899). See W. Falrweather, 
Orinen and Creek Patriatio Theology 
(1001); E. de Faye, Origlne^ aa vie, son 
oeuvre, aajiens^e, 3 vols. (1923-8). 

Orion of Boeotla, giant and hunter. 
Having come to Ciiios, he fell In love with 
Mcrope, the daughter of Oenoplon; his 
treatment of the maiden so exasperated 
her father, timt, with the nssist/ance of 
DlonysuH. ho deprived the giant of his 
sight. Being informed by an oracle that 
he should recover his sight if ho exposed 
his eyeballs to the rays of the rising sun, 
Orion found his way to the island of 
Lemnos, where Hephaestus gave him 
Ocdalion as bis guide, who led lilm to the 
east. After the recovery of his sight he 
lived as a hunter with Artemis. His 
death is related variously. According to 
some, Orion was carried off by Eos, who 
had fallen in love with him; but as this 
was displeasing to the gods, Artemis 
killed him with an arrow in Ortygia. 
(Cf. Homer, Odyaaey, v. 121-4.) Ac- 
cording to others, he was beloved by 
Artemis; and Apollo, indignant at his 
Bister’s affection for him, asserted that 
she was unable to hit with her arrow a 
distant point which lie showed her in the 
sea.. She thereupon took aim, the arrow 
hit its mark, i)ut the mark was the head 
of Orion, who was swimming in the sea. 
A third account, which Horace follows, 
states that he offered violence to Artemis, 
and was killed by the goddesu with one 
of her arrows. A fourth account stattis 
that he was stung to death by a scorpion ; 
and that Aesculapius was slain by Zeus 
with a Hash of liglitning, wlien ho attemp- 
ted to recall the giant to life. After his 
death, he was placed among the stars, 
a fact acknowledged in Homer; and 
Orion is thus the subject of the earliest 
star myth. The constellation of Orion 
set at the commencement of November, 
at which time stfirms and rain were 
frequent; hence by Roman poets he is 
often called imbrifer, nimboaua, or 
aquoaus^ 

Orlthyia, daughter of Erechthous, king 
of Athens, and of Praxithca. who was 
seized by Boreas, and carried off to 
Thrace, where she became tlie mother of 
Cl^ipatra, Chione, Zetes, and Calais. 

Orodes, two kings of I’arthia. See 
Arhaces, 14, 17. 

6rontes, the largest river of Syria. 

Orosius, Paulus, Spanish ecclesi.nstio of 
Toi'ragona, who tied to Africa before the 
Vandals in a.d. 414. He became a dis- 
ciple of S. Augustine, at whose suggestion 
he wrote his principal work, Jlistonae, a 
history of the world to 417. The work is 
apologetic in tohe. 

Orpheus, mythical personage, regarded 
by the Greeks as the most celebrated 
poet before Homer and the founder of 
Orphism ia.v.). The stpry about him ran 


as follows. Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus 
and Calliope, lived in Thrace at the period 
of the Argonauts, whom he accompanied. 
Presented with the lyre by Apollo, and 
Instructed by the Muses in its use, he 
enchanted with its music not only the 
wild beasts, but the trees and rocks upon 
Olympus, so that they followed the sound 
of his harp. After his return from the 
Argonautic expedition, he lived in Thrace, 
where he married Eiirydlce. His wife 
having died of the bite of n serpent, he 
followed her into Hades. Ilere his muslo 
suspended the torments of the damned, 
and won bacK his wife. T1 is prayer, how- 
ever, was only granted upon condition 
that ho should not look back upon his 
wife till they had arrived in the upper 
world: at the very last moment the 
anxiety of love ov(*rcame the jioct; he 
looked round to see that Eurydiee was 
following him: and lie beheld her caught 
back into the infc'rimi regions. Ills grief 
for Eurydiee led him to despise the 
Thracian women, who in rcvcuige tore him 
to pieces under the excitement of their 
Bacchanalian orgies. The Muses col- 
lected the fragments of his body, and 
buried them at Libethra, at the foot of 
Olympus. His head was thrown into the 
Uebrus, down whicli it rolled to the sea, 
and was borne across to Lesbos. His 
Ivre was also said to have been carried to 
liosbos; but lioth traditions are poetical 
expressions of the fact that Lesbos was 
the llrst great scat of the music of the 
lyre. The astronomers taught that tho 
lyre of Orplieus was placed by Zeus 
among the stars. Many poems ascribed 
to Orpheus were current in Greece; but 
tlio extant poems liiSaring his name are 
forgeries, though among tho fragments 
are some genuine remains of tho Orphic 
poetry, known to the earlier Greek 
writers. See W. K. C. Guthrie, Oryhe.ys 
and Greek Religion (1935). {See Fig. Id.) 

Orphism, a Greek mystical cult, tlid 
doctrines of wiiich were contained In 
certain poems attributed to Orpheus 
{q.v.). It should be noted, however, 
that tliose poems ar« of late date, and 
is, at best, only a matter of surmise how 
muoli of tlicir doctrine dates back to the 
sixth or seventh century n.O. when 
Orphism is believed to have emerged. 
Orphism ineiuded several elements winch 
are absent from tlio Ilomerio religion; 
and it is probable that, like all Greek 
mystical religions, the cult had its 
origin in pro-hellenic religion preserved In 
stu;ret societies. The non-Homerio as- 
pects included a sense of sin and the need 
of personal atonement; the idea of the 
suffering and death of a god-man ; a belief 
in Immortality following a cycle of trans- 
iiilgratlouB ; and an asceticism derived 
from the Pythagoreans. The rites were 
purificatory and initiative: they turned 
about the central myth of Dionysiis- 
ZagreuB, which was as follows. Zeus 
begot by Persephone Dionysus and 
entrusted to him the govenunent of the 
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world. The Titans, prompted by Jealous 
Hera, attempted to kill him. Dionysus, 
however. In an effort to escape, went 
throuKh a serios of metamorphoses, but 
was finally torn to pieces In the form of a 
bull. The Titans devoured his remains 
except the heart, which was rescued by 
Athena, delivered to Zeus, and eaten by 
him, who Immediately be^at by Scmele a 
now Dionysus. According to the Orplilcs 
Zeus destroyed the Titans with a tliimder- 
bolt, and from their ashes lie made man, 
who tlius has in him something? of pood 
(from the rcrnHliis of Dionysus) and 
Bomething of bad (from the <i*vil Titans). 
To liberate the divine element was the 
duty of the Initiate. In the classical 
period Orphism was regarded as a base 
Buporstitiou; but it revived and enjoyed 
considerahlo popularity In the Homan 
emiiire. See VV. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus 
arid (Week Reliuion (lyS.*)). For the 
Orphic texts, see E. Abel, Orphiea (18S5); 
O. Kern, Fraginenta Orphicorum (1922). 

Orthia, a surname of Artemis, at 
Sparta, at whose altar the Spartan boys 
had to undergo the flogging called 
dinmnsiigosis, 

Orti^gla: 1. ’ont name of Delos. 

SIneo Artemis was born at Delos, poets 
often call the goddess Ort.x'gia. 2. 
Island off Syrae-usc. See Syuacum \k. 

Osiris, Egyptian divinity, and husband 
of Isis ( 7 .r.), is said to have been onglnally 
king of Figypt, and to have rcelalined his 
subjects from a barbarous life. He is 
identillcd by flcrodotna with Dionysus. 

afterwards travelled into foreign 
lands, spreading the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. On his return to Egypt, ho was 
murdered by his brother Tyidion, who 
cut Ills body into T>H‘ees and threw them 
into the Nile. After a long search Isis 
discovered the mangled remains of her 
husband, and with the assistance of her 
son Horns defeated Typhon, and re- 
covered the sovereign power, wliich 
Typhon had usuryied. See Sir .1. G. 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907); 
A. Krman, Die Reliuion der Auypter 
(1934). Also the article Ohtris in 
Dictionary of Nnn-(Jlassicnl Mythology 
(Everyman’s Library). 

Ossa, mountain in the N. of Thessaly, 
connected with Pelion on the S.E., and 
divided from Olympus on the N.W. by 
the vale of Tempo {q. v. ). It is montionod 
In the legend of the war of the Giants. 

Ostia, town at the mouth of the Tiber 
on the left arm, and the harbour of Rome, 
from which It was distant IG miles by 
land. The emperor Claudius constructed 
a new harbour on the right arm of the 
Tiber, which was enlarged by Trajan. 
Between 1907 and 1938 ve^ remarkable 
excavations were made at (Jstia and still 
proceed : see O. (^alza, Ostia, guida storieo- 
monumeniale (1929); also Notizie degli 
Semn (1908) etc. 

Ostr&oa, fragments of pottery found 
in Egypt, coiTtalning numerous examples 
of non-literary Greek (the Koivii) In- 


scribed on their surfaces, potsherds being 
the writing material used by the poorer 
classes. The majority of these osiraca 
are tax receipts. They are of value for 
the light they throw on the religious and 
social history of Christian Egypt. Only 
a few quotations from classical sources 
have been found, and not many with 
biblical texts. See A. Doissnian, Light 
from the Ancient East (1910). 

Ostracism {oa-rpaKov «=» potsherd), a 
form of banishment practised at Athens 
and intended to prevent conspiracy 
against the constitution. It was intro- 
duced by Clisthenes (c. 487 n.u.) and 
was not used after 417. An annual vote 
was taken in the Ecelosia to determine 
whether ostracism should take place or 
not. If the vote was in favour each 
citizen might inscribe on a potsherd the 
name of his intended victim. The 
ballot was secret, and a quorum of G,000 
votes was necessary. The penalty 
involved banishment for ten years but 
without loss of property or civil rights. 
Only ten persons are known for certain 
to have been ostracized: and ostraca 
applying to each of them have been 
found. See .1. Uarcoplno, L'Osiracisme 
uthenien (1935). 

Otho, L. Roscius, tribune of the plebs, 
67 Ji.o., when ho earned the law which 
gave to the oqmtcs a special place at the 
public spectacles, next to the place of the 
simatopH, which was in i,he orediestra. 
In Cicero’s consulship (03) there was a 
riot occasioned by tins law, which was 
unpopular. 

6tho, M. SalvluB, Roman emperor from 
15th January to lOth April a.d. 09, was 
b. in 32. He was one of the coiiijianlons 
of Nero in his debaucheries; but when the 
emperor took possession of his wife, 
Poppaca Sabina, Otho was sent ns 
governor to Lusitania, which he adminis- 
tered with credit during the last ten years 
of Nero’s life. Otho attached himself to 
Galba when he revolted against Nero, In 
the hope of succeeding to tie.* empire. 
Hut when Galba adopted L. Piao, on 10th 
January 09, Otho formed a conspiracy 
against Galba, and was proclaimed 
emperor by the soldiers at Rome, who 
put Galba lo death. Meantime Vitcllius 
(q.v.) had been proclaimed emperor at 
Cologne. When this news reached Otho, 
he marched into the N. of Italy to oppose 
the generals of Vitcllius. His army was 
defeated near Bedriaciim, whereupon he 
put an end to his own life at Brlxcllum, in 
the 37th year of his age. 

Othry&des: 1. A patronymic given to 
Panthous or Panthus, the Trojan priest 
of Apollo, ns the eon of Othrys. 2. The 
Burvlvor of the 300 J^partan champions 
who fought wdth the 300 Arglvos for the 
possession of Thyrca. Being ashamed to 
retm’n to Sparta as the only survivor, ho 
slew himself. 

OtUB, one of the Aloidae. See Aloeus. 

Ovldlus N&bo, P., Homan poet, was 5. 
at Sulmo on the 20th March 43 b.c. He 
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waR descended from an ancient equestrian 
family. He studied rhetoric under 
Arellius Fuscus and Porcius Latro. His 
education was completed at Athens, and 
ho afterwards travelled with the poet 
Macer In Asia and Sicily. His love for 
poetry led him to desert the law; but he 
was made one of the centumviri, or 
judges who tried testainontarv and even 
criminal causes; and in due time ho was 
promoted to bo one of the docoinvlri, 
who presided over the court of the 
centumviri. He married twice In early 
life at the desire of his parents, but he 
divorced each of his wives in succession, 
and lived :i licentious life. He afterwards 
married a third wife, whom ho appears 
to have sincerely loved, and who brouprht 
him a step - daughter Peril la. After 
living many years at Home and enjoying 
the favour or Augustus, ho was suddenly 
banished (a.d. 8) by the emperor to 
Toniis on the Euxino, near the mouths 
of the Danube. The pretext of his 
banishment was his licentious poem on 
the art of love (^Irs Jlmatoria), which 
had been published nearly ten years 
previously; but the real cause of his cmIo 
is unknown. It is supposed that bo luul 
been guilty of an intrigue with the 
young<T Julia, the grand -daughter of 
Augustus, who was bauishe<l in the same 
year as Ovid. Ovid souglit relief in his 
exile by writing poetry. Not only did he 
write several of his Latin poems in his 
exile, but he acquired the language of the 
Getae, in which ho composed poems in 
honour of Augustus. Ho d, at Tomis, 
in the GOth year of his age, a.d. 18. 


Besides his amatory poems, the most 
important of his extant works are the 
Metamorphoses, the Fasti (cd., with 
translation, by Sir J. G. Frazer, 1931), 
the Tristia, and Epistolae ex Panto, 
which are elegies written during ills 
banishment. (There are translations of 
Ovid in the Loch Ijibrary, .5 vols.) See 
E. K. Hand, Ovid and his Injluence 
(1925). 

Oxus, river of central Asia. The 
Oxus has been In nearly all ages the 
boundary between tlie monarchies of 
8.W. Asia and the hordes which wander 
over the central steppes. Herodotus 
does not mention the Oxus by name, but 
it is BUppoHed to be the river which he 
calls Araxes. lb Is the modern Amu 
Darya. 

Oxyrhynchus (Fehnesn), village in 
Egypt near Fay urn. System atie ex- 
ploration of this site began in 1895, and 
in the following year Jl. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt discovered a large quantity 
of papyri in tlio mounds of Oxyrhynehns. 
Many hitherto lost works of Greek 
literature came to light, including, 
notably, works of Pindar, Euripides, and 
others, lucludlng 900 complete lines of 
the work of an unknown historian, 
Identiflod variously with Cratippus, 
Ephorus, Theopompus, and Daimachus. 
The work is a continuation of Thucydides. 
Some sayings of Jesus wore also dis- 
covered and were published In 1897. Sub- 
sequent years have produced other yields 
of papyri, published from time to time 
since 1898 by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt in Oxyrhynchus Papyri. 


P 


Pfiedrus: 1. Son of Orodcs I. {See 
Arsaceh, 14.) 2. King of Parthia, 

Pactdlus, river of Lydia, rising on Mt. 
Tmoliis, and flowing past Sardis Into the 
Hernius. The golden sands of Pactolus 
are proverbial, and were a source of 
wealth to ancient Lydia. See Midas. 

Pacfivlus, M., Roman tragic poet, was 
b. c. 220 B.c. at Bruudlsiiim, and was the 
son of the sistor of Ennius. After living 
at Home, where he aciiuired a ri'putation 
as painter, as w'cll as poet, bo returned to 
Brundlsium, where be d., 130 b.c. His 
tragedies were taken from the groat Greek 
writers; but he did not conflno himself, 
like his predecessors, to mere trans- 
lation. About 400 lines are extant and 
are edited with translation by E. H. 
Warmington, in Remains of Old Latin 
(Lneb Library, 193(1). 

P&dus (Po), river of Italy, Identified by 
the Homan poota with the Eridanus. 

Pae&n (* healer*) was originally the 
name of the physician of the Olympian 
gods. Subsequently the name was used 
in the general sense of deliverer from evil. 


and was applied to Apollo. From Apollo 
Idmsclf the name was transferred to the 
song dedicated to him and other gods, and 
also to a battle song. 

Paedagogus (n-aiSaycuyo?), Greek name, 
adopted by the Homans, for the slave 
who looked after his master’s son during 
boyhood. 

Paednes, Thrneian people who In- 
habited the N. of Macedonia, from the 
frontiers of Illyria to some little distance 
E. of the river Strymou. Their country 
was called Pneonia. 

Paestum {PcMo), called Posidonia by 
the Greeks, city in Lucanla, situated 
near the bay which derived its name from 
the town (Paestaniis Sinus: Uvif of 
Salerno). It was colonized by the 
Sybarites c. 600 b.o. Under the Romans 
it declined ; and in the time of Augustus 
it Is only mentioned for the roses grown 
there. The ruins of two Doric temples 
are remarkable. 

Paetus, Roman cognomen, signified a 
person who had a cast in the eye. 

Paetus, Aellus, name of two brothers. 
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Publius, consul 201 S.C., and Sextus, 
consul 198 B.O., both Jurists of eminence. 

P&g&sae or P&s&sa, town of Thessaly, 
on the coast of Magnesia, and on the bay 
called after It Sinus Pagasaous or Pagasi- 
cns. It wtis the port of loleos, and after- 
wards of Pherae, and is celebrated in 
mythology as the place where Jusou built 
the ship Argo. Jason is called PJigasaeus. 
The adjective is also used to mean Thes- 
salian. Apollo is called Pagasaeus from 
having a temple at the place. 

Palaemdn : 1. Son of Atharaas and Ino, 
originally called Molicertcs, became a 
marine god, when his rnothar leapt with 
him into the sea. The Homans identified 
l*alaemon with Portunus. 2. A freod- 
man in the first century a.d. who wrote 
an important work on grammar. His 
oxoiirHions into poetry are ridiculed by 
Martial. 

Palaeph&tus (fourth century n.c.), 
Greek writer on mythology. 

Pftlaeste, port of Epirus, S. of the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains, whore (’aesar 
landed liis army against Pomjiey. 

Palaestina, the Greek and Roman form 
(first used by Herodotus) of the Hebrew 
word ,,mob was used to 

denote tho country of the Pliilistincs, and 
wliich was extended to the whole country. 
The Iloiiians called it Judaea, extending 
to the whole country tho name of its S. 
part. It was regarded by tho Greeks and 
Romans as a part of Syria. The Romans 
did not come into eontfact with tlio 
country tUl 03 b.c., when I'ompcy took 
Jorusalom, From this time tho country 
was really subject to the Romans. At 
the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
ilividcd between his sons as tetrarchs; 
hut tho dilTeront parts of Palestine were 
eventually annexed to the Homan pro- 
vince of Syria. Sec A. T. Olmstead, 
History of PaleJitine and Syria (1931); 
11. A. S. Macalistor, A Century of Ex- 
carat ion in Palestine (192.')). 

Palaestra, Greek wrestling-school. 

P&lamedes, son of Naiiplius and 
(Mvmene, and one of the Greek heroes 
who sailed against Troy. When Ulysses 
feigned madness that ho might not be 
comiielled to sail with the other chiefs. 
Paid modes detected his stratagem by 
placing his Infant son before him while he 
was ploughing. In order to reyenge him- 
Rclf. Ulysses bribed a servant of PaUi- 
medes to conceal under his master’s bed a 
letter written in tho name of Priarn. He 
then accused Palamedes of treachery; 
upon searching his tent they found tlio 
letter, and I^alamodes was stoned to death 
by tho Greeks. Ijater writers describe 
Palamedes os a sago, and attribut e to iiim 
tho Invention of lighthouses, measures, 
scales, the discus, dice, etc. He is further 
said to have added the letters e, x» 
to the original alphabet of Cadmus. 

Palatinus Mons. See Roma. 

P&latlum. See Roma. 

P&lSs, Robaan divinity (variously male 
and female) of shepherds and patron of 

H 


herds. His festival, the Parilla, was on 
21st April, tho day on which Rome was 
founded. 

Palfci, Sicilian gods, twin sons of Zeus 
and the nymph Thalia. Their mother, 
from fear of Hera, prayed to be swallowed 
lip by the earth; but in due time twin 
boys issued from the earth, through the 
gaseous Dell! pools (mod. Lago Naftia), 
who wore worshipped In the neighbour- 
hood of Mt. Aetna, near Palice. 

PallnQrum {Cape Palinuro), promon- 
tory on the W. const of Lm ania, derived 
its name from Palinurus. pilot of tho ship 
of Aeneas, wlio fell into tlie sea, and was 
murdered on the const by the natives. 

Pall&dlum, an imngo of l^illas Athena, 
espieeially the ancient image at 1’roy, ou 
tho pn^servatiou of which the safety of tho 
town depended. It was stolen hv Ulysses 
and Diomefics, and was carried by the 
Intter to Greece. According to some 
accounts, Troy contained two Palladia, 
one of which was earned off by ITlyssos 
and Dlomedos, while the other was con- 
veyed bv Aeneas to Italy. 

Pallantlas anti Pallantis, iiatrouynilcs 
given to Aurora, tho daughter of the giant 
l*allas. 

PallantTum, ancient town of Arcadia, 
near Tt'gea, founded by Pallas, son of 
Lyeaon. Evandcr is said to have eorao 
from this T>lace, and calU‘d tho town which 
he founded on tho banks of tins Tllior 
Italian teum (afterwards Palantinni and 
Palatmm), after tho Arcadian town. 
Evandor is called Pallantius heros. 

Pallas: 1. Or c of the giants. 2. Son 
of ljy<*aon, and grandfather of Evander. 
3. Son of JOvaiuler, and an ally of 
Aeneas. 4. Son of the Athenian king 
Pandion, from whom Uie celebrated 
familv of the Pallantidae at Athens 
triiced their origin, .'). Originally a slave 
of Antonia, mother of Gland ins. he was 
luanuTnitted and became financial secre- 
tary to that emperor. Ho amassed a 
huge fortune but was put to death under 
Nero (A.D. «2). 

PallenS. See OiiALf’TDiCK. 

Palmyra {Tadmor). city of Si'ria, 
standing in an oasis of tlu‘ great Syrian 
Desert-, which from its position was a 
Jialtiiig-placo for caravans between Syria 
and Mesopotamia. Hero Solomon built 
a citj'. which was called in Aramaic 
Tadmor, that is, ‘ tho city of palm-trees,’ 
and of tills name tho Greek I’almyra 
is a translation. Under Hadrian and tho 
Antouiiies it reached its greatest splen- 
dour. It was elevated by Odenathus to 
tlie rank of a capital In tho tliird century 
v.D. Its BTdcndid ruins, of which tho 
fragments of the great Temple of the Sun 
are tho most noticeable, arc of the Roman 
period. 

PamphS^lIa, a district of Asia Minor 
originally colonized by Greeks. It was 
nftorw^ards included ■ In the Persian 
miipiro, then in that of tho Selcucids, 
being ceded to Rome in 189 b.c\ Hence- 
forward it was at different times attached 
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to the provinces of Cilicia, Lyola, or 
Galatia. 

P&n, Grt^ek (rod of flocks and shepherds, 
usually called a sou of llorines, was 
orisrlnally an Arcadian divinity. Ills ; 
Quit beeran to spread over Greece In the 
fifth century : It was introduced at Athens 
In 4i)0 following a report that Pan hud 
appeared to the runner I'hldippides and 
Promised his help in the forthcominp: 
)attlo of Marathon. Pan W'as believed 
to wander among the mountains and 
valleys of Arcadia, either in the chase or 
leading the dances of the nymphs: he 
invented the syrinx or shepherd’s flute. 
Ho was dreaded by travellers whom ho 
sometimes startled; hence sudden fright 
without any visible cause was ascribed to 
him and called jianic tear. There w'as, 
however, another side to his character, 
for ho was one of the gods to whom 
Socrates i)rayed for beauty of soul. In 
works of art Pan is ropresented as a 
sensual being, with horns, snub nose, and 
oat’s feet, sometimes In the act of 
anciiig, sometimes playing on tlie syrinx. 
Tlie Romans identified their god Fauiiua 
(g.r.) with Pan. 

P&n&c6a (‘heal-all’), one of tlio four 
daughters of Aesculapius. 

P&naanus, Athenian painter, //. 448 
B.o. He was the nephew of l^hidlas. 
whom he assisted in tlie decorations of 
the temple of Zeus, Olympia. Ho also 
painted a series, reiireseul ing the battle 
of Marathon, at Athens in tlio Stoa 
Poecile. 

P&naetlus, native of Rhodes, and a 
Stoic philosophof, lived some years a1 
Romo. He succeeded Autiputcr us head' 
of the Stoic srdiool, and* died at Athens 
in 109 B.c. Ills principal work was his 
treatise on the theory of moral obligation, 
from which Giecro took part of his wairk 
Ve OjffiriiM. 

Panathenaea. See Griskk Festiv ai-s. 

Pand&rftOB, son of Mcrops of Miletus, 
wdiose daughters arc said to have been 
carried off by the Harpies. 

Pand&rus: 1. A Lycian, distinguished 
in the Trojan army as an a reher. 2. Son 
of Alcanor, and twin -brother of Ritias, 
one of the companions of Aeneas, slain by 
Turnus. 

Pandectae. See Justinianus. 

Pandidn: 1. King of Athens, son of 
Erlchthonius, and father of Procno and 
Philomela. (See Tereus.) 2. King of 
Athens, son of Ceerojis, was expelled from 
Athens by the Metionidae, and fled to 
Megara, of wliich he became king. 

Panddra, the uaino of the first woman 
on earth. When I’romctheus had stolen 
the fire from heavi-n, Zeus in revenge 
caused Hephaestus to make a woman out 
of earth, who by her beauty should 
bring misery upon tlie human race. 
Aphrodite adorned lier with beauty: 
Hermes bestowed '%pon her boldness and 
cunning ; and the gods called lier l*imdora, 
or ‘ All-gifted.* Hermes took her to Epi- 
metheus, who made her his wife, for- 


getting the advice of his brother Prome- 
theus not to receive any gifts from the 
gods. Pandora brought with her from 
heaven a box containing every human 
ill, upon opening which they all escaped 
and spread over the earth, Hope alone 
remaining. At a still later period the box 
is said to have contained all tlie blessings 
of the gods, which would have been 
preserved for the liuman race, had not 
Pandora opened the vessel. For the 
story see Hesiod, Wor/cs and Days. 50 fl*. 

Panddsla: 1. Town of Epirus in 
Thesiirotia, on the Acheron. 2. Towui in 
Bruttium, ^tuated on the Acheron. 
Hero Alexander of Epirus fell, c. 330 ii.c., 
in accordance with an oracle. 

Pandr6sos, i.e. ‘the all-bcdcAvlng,* or 
‘refreshing,’ was a daughter of Cecrops 
and a sister of Horse and Agraiilos. 

Pangaeus or Pangaea. See Datum. 

Panl5nlum. See Ionia. 

Panndnia, Roman province between 
the Danube and Alps. From 1 1 n.c. 
until A.D. 9 it was included in Illyrieum, 
l>ut W'as then miido a separate province. 
Trajan divided it into tv\o: Pannonia 
Svpcrior and Pajinonia Inferior, and 
these were further si»lit np by Dio- 
cletian. By the begi lining of the fifth 
century it hnd been virtually abandoned 
in face of the barbarian invasions. 

P&nomphaeus, ‘author of all omens,’ 
surname of Zens. 

Panopfi or P&ndpaca, sea nymph, 
daughter of Nereus. 

P&ndpeus, sou of Phoeiis, was ono of 
the Calydonian linuters. 

Panopt§s. See Anurs. 

Panormus (Palermo), towm on the N. 
coast of Sicily, founded by the Phoe- 
nicians. It passed iurr) tlu' liands of the 
Carthaginians, and was taken hy the 
Romans in tlie first Punic War, 2.">4 n.c. 

Pansa, C. Vlblus, consul with Hirtius 
(q.v.), 43 B.c, 

Pantaenus, Sicilion pliilosophcr, a 
convert to CliristlaTiity, and founder of 
the catcclietiiail school of Alexandria 
in the third century. 

Pantheon, temi>lo at Rome. In the 
Campus Martins, now used as a Christian 
chuivli. It was built hy Agrippu, 27 
B.C.. though the present building is that 
of Hadrian. For a detailed description 
of the Pantheon, see (j. Beltrani, 11 
Pantcon (1898). (See Fig. 19). 

Panthdus, contr. Pauthus (voc. 
l*anthu), a priest of Apollo at Troy, and 
fatlier of Euphorbus, who is therefore 
called Panthoides. l^ythagoras is also 
called Panthoides because lie maintained 
that his soul had in a previous state 
animated the body of Euphorbus. 

Panticapaeum. See Bosporus. 

P&n^&sis, epic poet of Halicarnassus, 
and a relation, probably on uneJe, of the 
historian Herodotus, fl. c. 480 B.c. 

Paphlfigdnla* country of Asia Minor. 
The Paphlagonians were subdued by 
Croesus, and afterwards formed part of 
the Persian empire. Under the Romans 
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Paphla^onia formed part, of the province 
of Galatia; but It was made a separate 
province by Constantine. 

P&phos, the name of two towns on the 
W. coast of Cyprus called ‘Old Paphos* 
and ‘New Paphos.’ Old Paphos was the 
chief seat of the worship of Aphrodite, 
who is said to have landed at this place 
after her birth amouff the waves, and who 
is called the Paphian jfoddess. Here she 
had a t(unple, the hitfh priest of whieli 
governed tlie island. It is probable that 
future excavation will reveal much of the 
remains of the great temple of Aphrodite. 

Papinlanus, Aemlllus, ene of the 
greatest of the Roman Jurists. He was 
made r»raetorian prcifect in a.d. 203. 
His legal writings consisted of two works; 
Quaesliones ami lirsponsa, many sections 
of which are included In Justinian's 
J?iffest. lie was put to death by Uara- 
calla in 212 for disapproving of the 
murder of Geta. Papinian’s immense 
reputation is Illustrated by the liaw of 
Citations (420) which gave Papiiiian’s 
o[)iulon the form of law in any dispute 
where there was a majority of jurists on 
either side. See E. Costa, Papiniano 
(1H94-9). 

Pappus, a famous mathematician, 
worked at Alexandria c, a.d. 300; formu- 
lated the iiroblem developed by Des- 
cai'tes. 

Parcae. See Moiiiae. 

P&ris: 1. Also called Alexander, was 
the second son of I'riam and Hecuba 
Before his birth Hecuba dreamed thnt she 
had brought forth a firebrand, the llamcs 
of which sfiread over the whole city. 
Accordingly, as soon as the child was 
born, ho was exposed on Mt. Ida, hut was 
brought up by a shepherd, who gave him 
the name of Paris. When ho had grown 
up, he distinguished himself as a defender 
of the Hocks and shepherds, and was 
hence called Alexander, or the defender 
of men. He discovered his real origin, 
and was received by Priam ns his sou. 
He married Oeiione, the daughter of the 
river god Cobron, but he soon deserted 
her for Helen. The tale runs that when 
I*cleus and Thetis solemnized their 
nuptials, all the gods wore invited to the 
marriage with the exception of Eris, or 
Strife. Enraged at her exclusion, the 
goddess tlirew a golden apple among 
the guests, with the inscription, ‘To the 
fairest.’ Thoreniion Hera, Aphrodite, 
and Athena each claimed the ajiple for 
herself. Zeus ordered Hermes to take tlie 
goddesses to Mt. Ida, and to entrust tlic 
decision of the dispute to the shepherd 
Paris. The godilcsses accordingly ap- 

8 eared bcffore him. Hera promised him 
tie sovereignty of Asia, Athena renown 
In war, and Aphrodite the faire^st of 
women for his wife. Paris decided in 
favour of Aphrodite, and gave her the 
golden apple. Under the protection of 
Aphrodite, i^aris now sailed to Greece, 
and was hospitnbly received in the palace 
of Menelaus at Sparta. Here ho suc- 


ceeded in carrying off Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, who was tJie most beautifol 
woman in the world. Hence arose the 
Trojan War. Paris fought with Moue- 
laufl before the walls of Troy, and was 
defeated, but was carried off by Apliro- 
dite. Ho Is said to have killed AchUles, 
either by one of his arrows, or by 
treachery. On the capture of Troy, 
Paris was wounded by Philoctetes with 
one of the arrows of Hi'raeles, and then 
returned to Oerione. Hut as she refused 
to heal the wound, Paris died. Oonone 
repented, and put an end to her own life. 
Paris is represented in art as a beautiful 
youth, witliout a beard, and with a 
Plirygiau cup. 2. The name of two 
celebrated pantomimes, of whom the 
elder lived in the reign of the emperor 
Nero, and the younger m that of 
Domitian. See Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 

Parish. See Lutetia I^akisiouum. 

Parma {Parma), town in Gallia Cia- 
padaua, on the river Parma, between 
Placentia and Mutlna, originally a town 
of the Boil, but made a R«mian colony, 
183 H.c. It was celebrated for wool. 

Parmfinldes, Greek phllosoi»her, ivas a 
native of Elea In Itafy, and the founder 
of the Elcatio school of pliilosophy. In 
which ho was succeeded by Zeno. Ho 
was b. c. 513 B.C., and visited Athens in 
448, when he was 05 years of age. Barge 
fragments of a poem survive. See 
J. Burnet, Earlu Greek Philosophy, 4th 
ed. (1930), chap, iv; W. Jnogcr, The 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers 
(1947). 

ParmSnIdn, Macedonian general in the 
service of Pliillp and Alexander the 
Great. In Alexander’s invasion of Asia, 
Parmcnion was regarded as second in 
command. But wlicn Philotas, tlio son 
of Parnionion, was accused in Drangiana 
(330 B.c.) of being privy to a plot against 
tlie king’s life, he not only confessed his 
own guilt, but involved Jiis father in the 
plot. WhctlaT or not the king really 
believed in the guilt of Parnio''tion, he 
caused his aged friend to he assassinated 
in Media before he could receive the 
tidings of his son’s death. 

Parnassus, mountain range extending 
S.E. through Doris and I’liocis, and ter- 
minating at the Corinthian Gulf between 
Cirrha and Auticyru. But the name was 
more usually restricted to the highest 
part of the range a few miles N. of 
Delphi. Its two highest summits wore 
called TithOrCa aiid Lyeorea; hence 
Parnassus Is d(‘scrll)ed ns double-headed. 
TJie sides of I’urnassus were well wooded; 
and its summit w’us covered with snow 
most of the year. It is celebrated as one 
of the seats of Apollo and the Muses, and 
an inH])iring source of poetry aud song. 
Just atiovu Delphi was tlie Castaliun 
spring, which issued from between two 
cliffs. These cliffs are freiiuently called 
by the poets Cie summits of Parnassus, 
though they are only small peaks at the 
base of the moimtalu. The mountain 
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also was sacred to Dlonysns, and on 
one of Its siiirimlts the Thyades held 
their Bacchic revels. Between Parnassus 
proper and Mt. Cirphis was the valley of 
the Pllstus, throuffh which the sacred 
road ran from Delphi to Daiills and 
Stiris; and at the point where the road 
branched off to these two places (called 
<Txi<Trr\) Oedipus slew his father Laiiis. 

ParnSs, mountain N.E. of Attica, was a 
continuation of Mt. Cithaeron, and 
formed a boundary between Boeotia and 
Attica. 

Parodos (ndpoSo^), term in Greek 
drama sli^nifying (1) the entry of the 
chorus, (li) the song sung then by the 
chorus. 

P&rds, island In the Aegaean Sea. It 
was inhabited by lonians, and became 
prosperous at an early period. In the 
first invasion of Greece by the generals of 
Darius, Paros submitted to the Persians; 
and after the battle of Marathon, Miltl- 
ades (g.v.) attempted to reduce the 
island, but failed in his attempt, aud 
received a wound of which ho died. 
After the defeat of Xerxes, Paros came 
under the supremacy of Athens. The 
most celebrated production of Paros was 
its marble. It was chiefly obtained from 
a mountain called Marpessa. I^aros w'as 
the birthplace of the poet Archilochus. 
In Paros was discovered the celebrated 
inscription called the Parian Marble y 
which is now i)reservcd partly In the 
Ashinolean at Oxford and partly In the 
mnsonm at Smyrna. In Its perfect slate 
it contained a chronological account of 
the principal events In Greek history 
from Cecroi)S, 1581 b.c*., to the archon- 
slilp of Diognetus, 263 n.r. 

Parrh&slus, Greek painter, was a native 
of Ephesus, but practised his art chiefly 
at Athens. lie fl. c. 400 n.c. lie rivalled 
Zeuxis (q.v.). • 

Parthdnlum: 1. Town in Mysia, S. of 
Pergaraum. 2. Promontory in tlio 
Chersonesiis Tauriea, on which stood a 
temple of the Tauric Artemis. Human 
Bacriliccs were offered to the goddess. 

Parthdnius, of Nicaea, a grammarian 
and poet wlio lived in the first century 
B.c. He taught Virgil Greek. I’rag- 
ments of his poems liavo been discovered 
in papyri, and a prose work, a collection 
of love stories, has come down to us (a 
text and translation Is published in tlio 
Loeb Jjlbrarv). 

ParthSnlus: 1. Mountain on tho fron- 
tiers of Argolla and Arcadia, on wliich 
Telcphus, bon of Heracles, was sm'klcd 
by a hind. . Hero also Pan appeared to 
Phidippldes before the battle of Marathon. 
2. Hiver of Paphlagonia, flowing into the 
Euxino. The lower part of its course 
formed tho boundary between Blthyuia 
aud Paphlagonia. 3. Mountain In £3. 
Campania, now called Montevergive. 

ParthSndn (‘Virgin’s chamber’), the 
temple of Athena Parthenos on the 
Acropolis of Athens. It was erected 
under tho administration of Pericles, 


and was dedicated 438 b.o. Its architects 
were Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the 
works were xmder tho superintendence of 
Phidias (q.v.). It was built entirely of 
Pentellc marble: Its dimensions were, 
228 English feet long, 101 broad, and 05 
high : it was 50 feet longer than the edlflce 
which preceded it. Its architecture was 
of tho Doric order. It consisted of an 
oblong central building (tho cella), sur- 
rounded on all sides by a peristyle of 
pillars. The cella was divided Into two 
chambers of unequal size, the prodornva 
or pronaoa and the opisthodomus or 
posiicum; Ulie former, which was the 
Jai^rer, contained the statue of the god- 
dess, and was the true sanctuary, tlio 
latter being probalily used as a treasury 
and vestry. It was adorned, within aud 
without, with colours and gilding, and 
with sculptures which are regarded as the 
innst<*rpi<;ccs of ancient art. (1) Tlio 
tympajia of the pediments were filled 
with groups of detached colossal statues, 
those of the E. or principal front repre- 
senting the birth of Athena, and those of 
the W. front tho contest between Athena 
and Poseidon for tho land of Attica. (2) 
In tho frieze of the entablature, the 
metopes wore filled with sculiiturcs in 
high relief, representing subjects from the 
Attic mytliology, among which tho battle 
of the Lapithae with the Centaurs forms 
the subject of tho fifteen metopes from 
the S. side, which are now in tlie British 
Museum. (3) Along the top of the 
external wall of the cella, under tho 
ceiling of tho peristyle, ran a frieze 
sculptured with a representation of the 
I’anathenaic procession, in very low 
relief. A Inrgt* number of the slabs of 
this frieze were brought to Eugland by 
Lord Elgin, with the fifteen metopes just 
mentioned, and a considerablo number of 
other fragments; and the whole eolloction 
was purchased by the nation in 181 6, and 
deposited In the British Museum. Tho 
student is recommended to study tho 
official Ovidc to the Department of Greek 
ami Itoman Artti(]iiities in the British 
Museum', also V. C. Penrose, Princijjlcs 
of Athenian Architecture (1888); M. L. 
D’Ooge, The Acropolis of Athens (1908); 
11. B. Walters, The Art of the Greeks, 
31st ed. (1934): M. P, Balanos, Les 
Monuments de VAtropolc (1938). {See 
Figs. 26, 27, 37.) 

ParthfinSpaeus, son of Meleager and 
Atnlnnta, and one of the heroes who 
marched against Thebes. 

Parth6n6pe. See Neapolis. 

Parthia {Khorasan), a country of 
Asia, to tho K.K. of the Caspian. Tho 
Parthlans were a warlike people. Their 
tactics became so celebrated as to pass 
Into a proverb. Their horsemen spread 
round the hostile army and poured in a 
shower of darts, and then evaded any 
closer conflict by flight, during which they 
shot their arrows backwards upon the 
enemy. Tho Parthians were subject 
successively to the Persians and to the 
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Greek kinprs of Syria whose culture they 
copied slavishly. About ‘250 b.c. they 
revolted from the Seloucldae, under a 
chieftain named Arsaccs {q.v.), who 
founded an independent monarchy. 
Their* empire extended over Asia from the 
Euphrates to the Indus, and from the 
Indian Ocean to the l^aropamisiis, or 
even to the Oxus. Tho Partlnans 
occupied a most important position on 
the E.-W. trade route, and tiieir wars 
with Homo had a powerful clTcct upon the 
history of China. Sea E. llirth, C/una 
and the Homan Orient. (1X85); N. C. 
Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia 
(1038). 

Parys&tfs, dauj?hter of Artaxerxos I 
Lonffimanus, kiiit? of 1‘crsia, and wife 
of Jicr own brother Darius Oelnis, and 
mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
Cvnis. She supported the latter in his 
rebellion ai?ainst Ida brother Artaxerxes. 
401 II. c. riho i>oisoned fcstatira, wife of 
Artaxerxes. 

P&sarg&da, or -ao, the older of tho two 
capitals of Persls (the otiier and later 
being Pcrscpolls), is said to have been 
founded by Oyru*? the Great, on the spot, 
where he gairi^-d loi victory over 

Astyages. The tomb of Cyrus is here. 
It was once surrounded by gardens. 

Pasiph&e, daugiiter of Ilclioa and 
Perseis, wife of Nlmos, and mother of 
Androgoos, Ariadne, and Pliaedra. 
Hence Phaedra is called I’asiphaeia by 
Ovid. Pasiphao gave birtli to the 
Minotaur. 

Paslthda, PasUhde, or Aglaia, one of the 
Chari tos (</.t\). 

Pitiira, one of tho chief cities of Lj'cia, 
and a chief scat of the worship of Apollo, 
who had here a very celebrated oracle. 

P&tavlum (Padua), ancient town in tho 
N. of Italy, on the Mcdoacus Minor. 
It was probably founded by the Veiieti. 
By its commerce and manufactures (of 
which its woollen stuffs were tho most 
celebrated), it attained great opuleiioo 
under the Romans. It was tho birth- 
place of the historian Livy. See C. 
Foligna, Story of Padua (1910). 

P&tercfilus, C. Velliius, Roman his- 
torian, served under Tlliorius in (Ger- 
many in tlie reign of Augustus, and lived 
at least as late as a.d. 30, as ho dedicated 
his Historiae Homanae to M. Vinicius, 
who was consul In that year. It is 
typical of the rhetoric.al stylo of the 
Silver Age, but is a valuablo coimter- 
balanco to tho furious attacks of Sue- 
tonius and 'I’acituH on tho l^mporor 
Tiberius. This work is a brief com- 
endium of Roman history from the 
estructiOn of Troy to a.d. 30. It has 
been edited by R. Ellis (1898); and with 
translation by F. W. Shipley (1924) in the 
Loeb Library. 

Patmos, island in tho Icarian Sea, 
celebrated as the place to which the 
apostle John was banished, and in which 
(if tradition* is to bo believed) he wrote 
the Apocalypse. 
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Patria Potestas, the authority exer- 
cised In Roman Law by the head of a 
family over all its members including tho 
wife and daughters-in-lavv. Originally 
this authority extended oven to tho i)o\vor 
of life and death : no one subj('ot to it had 
any rights of any description whatsoever. 
In course of time, however, tho pafria 
potestas was limited by custom and by 
law, especially under tho iutluenco of 
Christianity. 

Patrioii (patricians), tho aristocracy of 
ancient Rome. Originally they were the 
whole Roman people assembled in tho 
Comitia Curiafa; and the polltii^al 
history of early Romo is that ot the 
struggle bctwei'n tho plebeians (see 
I'Li'UtM) and the hereditary jiatrician 
famih(*s. Constantino changed tho 
meaning of 'itntricius by making it a title 
of the higliest honour, conferred on 
persons who enjoyed the higher place in 
the emperor’s esteem. It was even 
extended to formgn princes. 

Patroclus, 8J)n of Menoetius of Opus and 
Sthciiele, and grandson of Actfir and 
Acgma, whence he is called Actorides. 
Having involuntarily committed murder 
whde a boy, his fathef took him to Rcleus 
at Phthia, wliere ho became tho friend of 
Acliilles. IIo accompanied tho latter to 
tho Trojan wars, W’hen AohillcH with- 
drew from the war, Patroclus followed his 
example. Hut ho aft(‘rwards obtained 
permission to lead tho Myrmidons to tho 
fight, when the Greeks were hard iiresscd. 
Acliilles equipped him with his own 
armour and arms; and Patroclus drove 
the Trojans back to their walls, wIk'po he 
was slain by Hector. The desire of 
avenging the death of Patroelus led 
Achilles again into the field. .S'ee tho 
Iliad of Homer, jnissim. 

Paullnus, C. Suetonius, governor of 
Britain, a.d. 59-()1. (iSVe Houdicta.) 
In GO ho was oonsiil ; and after the death 
of Nero m GS ho was one of OtUo’s 
generals in thf* v\ar against Viteilms. 

Paulus, the name of u patrici.iV family 
in tho Aemilia gens. 1. L. Ai..vi[UU8 
Paulus, consul 219 n.c., when ne con- 
quered Demetrius off the island of 
Pharos, in tho Adriatic, and comiielled 
Idiu to fly to Philip, king of Macedonia. 
He* was consul a second time in 21 C n.C\, 
with C. Terentius Varro. This was tho 
year of tlie defeat at Cannae. (See 
Vauko.) The battle was fought against 
the advice of Paulus, and ho perished in 
tho engagement, refusing to fly from the 
field wlion a tribune of the soldiers offered 
him his horse. Hence wc find In Horace 
‘anlmaequo maguao prodignm I’aulum 
siiperanto I’oeno.’ 2. L. Aemilius 
Paulus, surnamed Maeedoriicus, son of 
the preceding, consul in 182 n.c., and 
again in 1G8, when lie defeated Perseus, 
king of Mae.edonia, near Pydna. Before 
leaving Greece, Paulus marched Into 
Epirus, wher In accordauco with a 
command of the senate, he gave to his 
soldiers sevonty towns to bo pillaged. 
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because th^ had boon In alliance with 
Perseus. He was censor with 0. Marclus 
Phlllppus In 164, and died in 160. The 
Adelpni of Terence was brouffht out at 
the funeral ffaines exhibited in his 
honour. Two of his sons wore adopted 
Into other families, and are known by the 
names of Q. Fabius Maximus and P. 
Sclplo Africanus the younffer. 

PauluB, Julius, distinguished Roman 
jurist in the third century a .d. Was legal 
assessor to Papinian (q.v.), upon wliose 
works he wrote a commentary. About 
ono'Sixth of Justinian’s JJifjest consists of 
extracts from the works of Paulus. 

Paus&nl&s: 1. Son of Cleombrotus and 
nephew of Leonidas. Several writers 
incorrectly coll him king; but he w’as only 
agent for his cousin Plistarchus, the 
infant son of Leonidas. He commanded 
the allied forces of the Greeks at the battle 
of Jdataon. 479 n.c., and subsequently 
captured Hyzantlum from the Persians. 
Dazzled by his success, ho aimed at 
becoming tyrant over Greece, with the 
assistance of the Persian king, who 
promised him his daughter in marriage. 
Consequently all the allies, except the 
PeloponnesioTis arid Aeginetans, volun- 
tarily transferred to the Athenians that 
pro-emlnonee of rank which Sparta bad 
hitherto enjoyed. Thus the Athenian 
Confederacy took its rise. P oports of the 
coiiduot of Pausanlns having reaihed 
Sparta, ho was recalled; and the epliors 
accidentally obtained proofs of his 
treason. A man who was charged with 
a letter to I’orsjji, having his suspicions 
awakened by noticing that none of those 
sent on siniilnr errands had returned, 
counterfeited the seal of I^ausonias, and 
opened the letter, in which he found 
directions for his own death. He carried 
the letter to the ephors, who prepared to 
arrest Pausanlas; bulr he took refuge in 
the- teiTii)ki of Athena. The epliors 
stripped off tlie roof of the temple and 
built up the door; the aged mother of 
Pausanlas is said to liavo been among the 
first who laid a stone for this purpose. 
When he was on the point of expiring, 
the ephors took him out, lost his death 
should pollute the saiictuary. He died 
as soon as he got outside, 470 B.c. 2. A 
Macedonian youth of distinguished 
family. Having been shamefully treated 
by Attains, he complained of the outrage 
to Philip ; but as Philip took no notice, lie 
directed his vengeance against the king 
himself, whom he murdered at the festival 
held at Aegae, 336 b.c. 3. Traveller and 
geographer, perhaps a native of Lydia, 
lived under Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius. His work entitled a Perie- 
oeais (or Itinerary) of Oreece, is In ten 
books, and contains a description of 
Attica and Megaris (1), Corlnthla, Sicy- 
onia, Phllasia, aild Argolis (ii). Laconica 
(111), Messenia (Iv), Klis (v, vi), Achaea 
(vli), Arcadia (vlil), Roeotia (ix), Phocis 
(x). His work — one of the earliest 
* guide-books’ extant — been edited 


in the most sumptuous fashion, with 
English translation and exhaustive 
commentary, by Sir J. G, Frazer (6 vols., 
1898); also by H. L. Jones and R. 
Wycherley In the Loob Library. 

Pausdn, native of Sicyon, distinguished 
Greek painter, was contemporary with 
Apelles, and/7, c. 360-330 b.c. 

Pav6r, l.e. Fear, the attendant of Mars. 

Pax, the goddess of peace, called 
Irene by the Greeks. 

Peculium. Under the laws governing 
Patria Potestas iq.v.) neither a son nor a 
slave could owm i»roperty; but a father 
sometimes kave his son or slave an 
allowance which the son could administer 
freely though he had no ownership 
therein. This fund w^as the Pendivm. 
Augustus provided that, notwithstanding 
Patria Polestas, what tlie sou acquired 
during military service w'as his owm pro- 
perty: it was known as PecuUum 
casirense» The principle was extended 
by later emperors. .Slaves only acquired 
ownership on manumlsaion. 

Pfidlus, Q., great-nephew of the dic- 
tator C. Julius Caesar. He served under 
Caesar in the civil war, and in Caesar’s 
will was named one of his heirs. In 
August, 43 n.c., ho was eleetod consul 
along with Octavius, but ho died tow'urds 
the end of the year, shortly afte*r the nmvs 
of the proscription had reached Rome. 

P6g&sis, i.o. sprung from Pegasus, was 
applied to the fountain HIppocrone. which 
was called forth by the hoof of Pegasus. 
The Muses are also called Pegasldcs, 
because Hippocrone was sacred to them. 

Peg&sus, the winged horse of the foun- 
tain >vhich sprang from tlio blood of 
Medusa when her lio^6d w'hh struck off by 
Perseus. He was called Pegasus iiecause 
he made his appearance near the sources 
(TTTjyai) of Occanus. While drinking at 
the fountain ot 1 ’Irene, on tlie Aero- 
corinthus, he w'as caught by liollcrophon 
w'ith a golden bridle, which Athena had 
given the hero. W'itli the assistance of 
Pegasus, Rcllerophon conquered the 
Chlmuera, but endeavouring to ascend to 
heaven, lie fell down upon the earth. 
Pegasus, however, continued his flight 
to heaven, wliero he dwelt among the 
stars. Pegasus w^as also regarded as the 
horse of the Muses. {See Fig. 20.) 

Peiraeeus. See Piraf.us. 

Pelaglus, probably a native of Britain, 
founded the Pelagian heresy, which was 
opposed by his contemporaries Augustine 
and Jerome. Ho was In Rome and then, 
c. 410, ho went to Africa, and later pro- 
ceeded to I’alcstino, where, such was the 
fame of his sanctity, he was received by 
Jerome and other fathers of the Church. 
Soon after, however, his opinions, deny- 
ing original sin. were denounced, and be 
was anathematized (417). See text and 
criticism of his Expositions of Thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul by A. Souter (3 vols, 
1922-31). 

PMasgif a term used by ancient writers 
to describe the pre-hellenio population of 
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Greece., It appears, however, from 
Homor that the name orlg'iually referred 
to the luiiabitauts of the N. Aegocau 
area before the migrations of the Bronze 
Ago. 

Pdleus, son of Aeanis and Endois, and 
king of the Myrmidons at l^hthia in 
Thessaly. Having, with his brother 
Telamon, murdered his half-brothor 
Phocus, he was exiicllcd by Aeaens from 
Aegina. and went to Phthia in 'fliossaly. 
Hero he w^as imrified Iroiu the murder by 
Enrytlon, the son of Actor, who gave 
Peleus his dauglitcr Antigone in marriage, 
and a third part of his kingdom. Polous 
accomiianied Eiirytiou to the Calydonlan 
hunt; but having involuntarily killed liH 
fatlier-in-law with his spear, lie again 
beenrao a wanderer. He now took 
refine at lolcus, whore ho was again 
puriiled liy Acastus, the king of tlie place. 
Here ho was falsely accused by Asty- 
damia, the wife of Acastus, and m conse- 
quence nearly perished on Mt. Pelion; 
but ho afterwards slew her, hewed her 
Into gobbets, and led his soldiers between 
them — a purificatory rite. While on Mt. 
Pelion, Peleus mprried the Nereid Tlictis 
(g.r.). By Thetis rehois became the 
father of Achilles. Peleus was too old 
to accompany Achilles against Troy; 
he survived the death of his son. 

Pdllas, son of Poseidon and Tyro, a 
daught(‘r of Halmoncus, and twin-brother 
of Neleus. The twins w'ere exposed by 
their mother, but they were reared by 
some countrymen. They subsequently 
learnt their parentage; and after the 
death of Crothous, king of lolcus, who 
had married their mother, they seized the 
til rone of lolcus, to the exclusion of 
Acson, the son of Cretheus ami Tyro. 
Pelias afterwards expelled his own 
brother Nclcus, and became sole ruler of 
Idle, us. After Pelias had long reigned 
then*, Jason (q.v.), the son of Aeson, 
camo to lolcus n,nd claimed the kingdom. 
In <irder to got nd of him, Pelias sent lilm 
to Colchis to fetch the golden fleece. 
Aft(ir the return of Jason, Pelias was cut 
to pieces and lioiled liy his own daugliters 
(the Peliades), who had been told by 
Medea that in this manner they might 
restore their father to vigour and youth. 
His son Acastus held funeral games in his 
honour at lolcus, and expelled Jason and 
Medea from the country. Among the 
daughters of I’elias was Alecstls, the wife 
of Admotus. 

Pelidgs, the son of Peleus, i.e. Achilles. 

PSligni, people of Sabiiio origin in 
central Italy, bounded by the Marsi, the 
Marrucini, the JSainuitcs, and the I'reii- 
tani. They took part In the Social War 
(90-89), and their town Corflnium was 
destined by the allies to bo the now 
capital of Italy In place of Rome. 

PSlIon or Pfillos, range of mountains in 
Thessaly In the district of Magnesia, 
situated between the lake Boebeis and 
the Pagasdeari Gulf. Its sides were 
covered with wood, and on Its summit was 


a temple of Zeus Actaeus. Near its 
summit was the cave of the Centaur 
Chiron. The giants in their war with the 
gods are said to have attempted to heap 
Ossa and Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion 
and Ossa on Olympus, in order to scale 
heaven. On Pelion the timber was 
felled witli which the ship Arffo was 
built. 

Pella: 1. (Alakliissi). Town of Mace- 
donia. Philip made it the capital of the 
Macodordari iii onarchy. It was tlie birth- 
place of Alexander the Great, licneo 
the poets give the siirnamo of Pollaea to 
Alexandria in Mgyjit, bocauso it was 
founded by Alexander the Groat. 2. 
Chty of I’craea, i.e. PalcKtiiic, E. of the 
Jordan. Tlio Gliristiaus fled hero from 
Jerusalem before its capture by the 
Uouians. 

P616pldas, Tlioban general, and friend 
of Epaminoiidas. Ho took a loading part 
in cxpolllng the Spartans from Thebes, 
379 B.C.; and ho was entrusted with 
various important commanils. Ho was 
slain In battle at (vynoscephalae in 
Thessaly, flgliting against Alexander of 
Phorno, 368 n.c. 

PM6poniiesus {Mo^a), the S. part of 
Greece or the peninsula, wlilch was con- 
nee-U*d with Hellns proper by the Isthmus 
of Corinth. It is said to hiivo denv^edits 
name Pelopoimesus, or ‘the island of 
iVlops,' from the mytidcal Pelops {q.v.). 
Tills name flrat occurs in the Homerlo 
‘Hymn to Apollo.’ The peninsula was 
sometimes called Aiiia, from Apis, son of 
Phoroneiis, king of Argos, and Bomotlmcs 
Argos; which names were given to it on 
account of Argos being the chief power in 
Poloponnesus at that period. On the E. 
and S. tiioro are three great gulfs, the 
Argolic, Laconian, aiifl Messenian. The 
aiieiouts comiiarcd tho shape of the 
country to the leaf of a plane-tree ; and its 
modern name, Morca, which first occurs 
in tho twelfth century of the Christian era, 
w’as given it e:i loeount of its res<'uiblance 
to a mulberry leaf. l*eloponuv ■ius was 
divided into eight districts: Achala, 
Klis, Messenia, Laconia, Argolis, Corln- 
tliia, SSicyonia, and Arcadia {qq.v.). 
The area of Peloponnes’is is com- 
puted at 8,430 English square miles; 
and it probably contained a population of 
about half a million in tho flourishing 
period of Greek history. Peloponnesus 
was originally Inhabited by Pelasglaiis. 
Subsequently the Achacans, who 
belonged to the Aeolic race, settled in the 
K. and S. parts of the peninsula, in 
Argolis, Laconia, and Messenia; and the 
lonians In the N. part, in Achala; while 
tho remains of tho original inhabitants of 
the country, tho Pelosglans, collected 
chiefly in the central part, in Arcadia. 
Eighty years after the Trojan War, 
according to mythical chronology, the 
Dorians, tho conduct of the 

Heracliclae, ..ivaded and conquered 
Peloponnesus, and established Doric 
states in Argolis. Laconia, and Messenia, 
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from whence they extended their power 
over Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. Pai-t 
of the Achaean population remained in 
these provinrcH ns tributary subjects to 
the Dorians under tlm name of Porioeoi; 
while others of the Achaeuns passed over 
to the N. of reloi)onnesu8, expelled the 
lonlans, and settled in this part of the 
country* which was called after them 
Achala. The Aetolians, who had in- 
vaded rcloponiiesus along with the 
Dorions, settled in Klis and became Inter- 
mingled with the original inhabitants. 
The i)eiiinHiila remained under Doric 
Influence during tlie most important 
period of (irook history, and opposed to 
the great Ionic city of Athens. After the 
conquest of Messenia by the 8pai laris, it 
was under the snpreinaoy of Sparta till 
the overthrrjw of the power of the latter 
by the Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, 
371 n.r. 

Pilops, grandson of Zeus, and son of 
Tantalus, king of Phrygia. Being ex- 
pelled from IMirygia, he came to Elis, 
where he married ilippodamia, daughter 
of Oenuiiiaiis, whom he succeeded on the 
tliroiie. The peninsula was called after 
him ‘tlie island of Feloxis.* The legends 
ahout i\‘lop8 consist mainly of the story 
of his being e-ut to pieces and boiled, of 
his contest with Oononiaus for Ilippo- 
damia, and of his relation to his sons. 
(1) Pclojts ent to pieces and boiled. Tan- 
talus, the favourite of the gods, once 
invited them to a repast, and on that 
occasion killed liis own son, and having 
boiled him set the flesh before tliem that 
they might eat it. But the immortal 
gods, knowing what it was, did not 
touch it; Demetcj- alone, being absorbed 
by grief for her lost daughter, consumed 
the shoulder. Hereupon the gods ordered 
Hermes to put the limbs of Pclops into a 
cauldron, and thereby restore him to life. 
Wl>cn the process was over, Clotho took 
him out of the cauldron, and as the 
shoulder consumed by llemeter was 
wanting, the goddess supplied its place 
by one made of Ivory; his descendants 
(the Pclopidae), as a mark of their origin, 
were believed to have one shoulder as 
white as ivory. (2) Contest with Oenornnvs 
for Ilippodamia. An oracle having 
declared to Oimomaus, king of Pisa in 
Elis, that ho would be killed by his son- 
in-law, he declared that he would bestow 
the hand of his daughter Hlppodamia 
upon the man who should conquer him In 
the chariot race, but that whoever was 
conquered should suffer death. This he 
did, because his horses were swifter than 
those of any other mortal. He bad over* 
taken and slain many a suitor, when 
. Pelops came to Pisa. Pelops bribed 
Myrtllus, the charioteer of Oenomaus, by 
the promise of half the kingdom if he 
would assist him la conquering his master. 
Myrtilus agreed, and took out the linch- 
pins of the chariot of Oenomaus. In the 
race the chariot of Oenomaus broke 
down, and he was thrown out and killod. 


Thus Hlppodamia became the wife of 
Pelops. But Pelops was unwilling to 
keep faith with Myrtilus ; and accordingly 
as they were driving along a cliff he threw 
Myrtilus into the sea. As Myrtilus sank, 
ho cursed Pelops and his whole race. 
Pclops returned with Hlppodamia to 
Pisa In Elis, and soon made Jiimself 
master of Olympia, where he restored the 
Olympian games. (3) The sons of Pelops. 
Clirysippus was the favourite of his father, 
and was in consequeneo envied by his 
brothers. The two eldest among them, 
AtreuH and Thyostes, with the connivance 
of Hiiipocianaia, accordingly murdered 
Ciirybippus, and threw his body Into a 
well, l^elops, who suspected Ills sons 
of tlie murflcr, exxiclled them from the 
country. Pelops, after his death, was 
honoured at Olympia above all other 
heroes. 

Peltastae, Greek liglit Infantry troops, 
BO called from their round shield (ireX-nj). 
They were introduced Into Greece from 
Thrace during the fifth ctiitury b.c. At 
first without body armour, they were 
later clothed with quilted tuni(;s and 
leather leggings; and besides the sliicld 
they carried a javelin and sword. {See 
Ipuicratks.) PeltHstiS ceased to be used 
when the Macedonian phalamv booamo 
the principal arm. See H. W. Parke, 
Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1 933). 

PSlusIum (O.T. Sin), celebrated city of 
Lower Egypt. 

Pdnates, the household gods of the 
Romans, both those of a private family 
and of tlie state. Henee we have to dis- 
tinguish between iirlvato and public 
Penates. The name is connected with 
pemis\ and tlie images of these gods w'cro 
kept in the penetralia, or the central i>art 
of the house. The Lares were bicludcd 
among the Penates, but t hey were not tlio 
only Penates, for each family had usually 
no more than one Jjar, wdioreos the 
Penates are always spoken of in the 
plural. Most ancient writers believed 
that the Penates of the state were brought 
by Aeneas from Troy into Italy, and w'cro 
preserved first at La vinlum. afterwards at 
Alba Longa, and finally at Rome. The 
private Penates bad their r)lace at tlie 
hearth of every house, and the table 
also was sacred to them. On the hearth 
a perpetual fire was kept up In their 
honour, and the table alw'ays contained 
the salt-cellar and the firstlings of fruit 
for these divinities. 

P§nfiis, that is. Daphne, daughter of 
the river god Peneus. 

PSnftldpfl, daughter of Icarius and 
Periboea of Sparta, married Ulysses, king 
of Ithaca. (See Icarius. 2.) By Ulysses 
she had an only child, Telemachus. 
During the long absonco of Ulysses she 
was beleaguered by suitors, whom she 
deceived by declaring that she must finish 
a robe which she was making for Laertes, 
her aged father-in-law, before she could 
make up her mind. During the daytime 
she worked at the robe, and in the night 
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she undid the work of the day. By this 
means she succeeded in puttinp: off the 
suitors. But her stratagrem was betrayed 
by her servants. Ulysses at length 
arrived In Ithaca, after an absonct^ of 
twenty years. While Homer dcstTlbes 
Penelope ns a chaste and faithful wife, 
some writers charge her with being the 
reverse, and relate that she became the 
mother of Pan by Hermes or by all the 
suitors. They add that Ulysses repudi- 
ated her when ho returned; whereupon 
she went to Sparta, and thence to 
Mantinea. According to another tradi- 
tion, she marrie<l Tclegonutf, after he had 
killed his father Ulysses. 

Pfinfius: 1. liiver of Thessaly, rising in 
Mt. PinduB, and flowing through tho vale 
of Temf»o (q.v.) between Mts. Ossa and 
Ol 3 nnpua into tho sea. As a god Pcneiis 
was a son of Occanus and Tethys, and 
father of Daphne and C>reue. 2. River 
of Klis, rising in Arcadia, and floulug 
into the Ionian Hca. 

Pentameter (lit. ‘flvo measure’), a line 
consisting of flve metrical feet, e.g. : 

Carniinp ( currenltes || ille tenlcbat alqiias (| 

Pent&p51is, uUo ria^Me for any associa- 
tion of flvo cities, w'as applied speciri<‘nlly 
to the five chief cities of Cyrenaica, 
in N. Africa — Oyrene, Berenice, ArMiioe, 
Ptolemais, and Apollonia. 

Pentathlon, In Greek a quintuple 
contest (running, jumping, discus and 
Javelin throwing, wrestling). 

Pentfilicus, mountain in Attica, cele- 
brated for Its marble. 

Penthfisllda, daughter of Arcs and 
Otrora. and qiitnui of tho Amazons. 
After tho death of Hector, she came to 
the assistance of tho Trojans, hut was 
slam by Achilles, who mourned over tho 
dying queen on account of her beauty, 
youth, and valour. Thersites ridl(!uled 
the grief of Achilles, uud was in conse- 
quence killed by tho hero. 

Pentheus. son of Kchlon and Agave, tho 
daughter of Cadmus. Ho succeeded 
Cadmus as king of Thebes; and having 
resisted the introduction of tho worship 
of Dionysus Into his kingdom, he was 
driven mad by tho god, his palace was 
hurled to tho ground, and ho himself 
was torn to pieces by his own mother and 
lier two sisters, Ino and Autonoe, who in 
their Bacchic frenzy believed him to he a 
wild beast. The place wdierc Pentheus 
siitlered death is said to have been Mt. 
Cithaeron or INTt. Parnassus. It is 
related that Pentheus got upon a tree, 
for the purpose of witnessing in secret the 
revelry of the Bacchic women, but on 
being discovered by thorn was torn to 
pieces. 

PepluB (WttXos), a Greek woman’s 
garment. Specially of Athena’s state- 
robo which was carried in the Pana- 
theriaic festival. The preparation of the 
peiilus is shpwn on iiart of tho Parthenon 
frieze in the British Museum. 

Pdraea« i.o. ‘ the country on tho 


opposite side,* a general nnmo for any 
district boloDglng to or closely connected 
with a country, from tho main part of 
W'hich it was separat<id by a sea or river — 
especially of the part of l^alestine E. of 
the Jordan. 

Perdicoas: 1. The founder of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, according to Hero- 
dotus. 2. King of Macedonia, from c. 
4,'i4 to 41.'! son and successor of 

Alexander I. In the Peloponnesian Wap 
w'e find him at one time in olliance with 
the Spartans, and at another time with 
tho Athenians. 3. Distinguished general 
of y\lexander the Great. The king on his 
dcatli-l)i‘d is said to have taken the royal 
Rignet Ping from his finger and to liave 
given it to Perdi<*caa. After tho death 
of the king CVJJ) iVrdiceas had the chief 
authority entrusted to him iindep the 
command of the new king Arrliidnens. 
Ills ainhitlous sehemos induced Anti- 
pater, Cmterus, and Ptolemy to unite and 
declare war against Perdloeas. IVrdieoaff 
marched into Egypt against I’tolomy,. 
but having been defeated, ho W'aa sJaln 
by his own troops. 321 n.c. 

Perdix, noplicw of Daedalus, and 
Inventor of tJio saxf, chisel, and corn- 
Tiasaes. Daeiialus b(‘eamo Jealous and 
threw him from tho temT)le of Athena, on 
the Acropolis, hut the goddess changed 
him into the bird which was named after 
him, perdix, the partridge. 

Pftrenna. Anna. See Anna. 

Perga or Perge, ancient city of I>am- 
phvha. lay C miles Inland, N.E. of Attlla, 
between the Catarrhuetes and Cestrus, 
It was a seat of the worship of Artemis. 
Tho apostle Paul visited I’crga on his 
first missionary gurney. 

Pergamum or Perg&mus; 1. Thocltndel 
of Trov, and used poetically for Troy 
itself, also called Pergma and Pergamla. 
2. City of Asia Minor, capital of the 
kingdom of iVrgamum, and oftenvarrls 
of the Roman province of Asia. It 
appears to have been founded b ' Aeolio 
Greeks in the eighth century ; \ We 
first hear of it in Xenophon’s y’ 

After the death of Alexander tho Great, 
L>simachiis, one of the Diadoehi ((/.v.), 
hccamc iiiuslor of tho cit. , but was 
ousted by Jfiiiletaorus, who became first 
king of I’ergamnm Ho bequeathed his 
crown to his nojihew Eumenos I, who In 
turn bequeathed it to Attains I, one of his 
cousins. It was during the reign of this 
latter that the tJalatao (a horde of Gauls), 
in tho course of their migrations, attaeked 
Pergamum, hut were defeated In 230 
B.c. This victory Attains celebrated by 
a number of statuary groups, some of 
which are extant, including the cele- 
brated ‘Dying Gaul’ (wrongly called 
‘Dying Gladiator’), immortalized by 
Byron, and now' at Rome. The kingdom 
reached its greatest extent after tho 
defeat of A > mchus the Great by tho 
Romans (19t b.c.), when the Roman«i 
gave Euineiics II the whole of Mysl i, 
Lydia, both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidui, 
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and Pamphylla. The most brilliant 
period of Perffamene history is the reira 
of Eumonos II (197-159 B.C.). It was he 
who set up the grreat altar of Zeus, 
adorned with sculptures. These have, 
since their recovery during: the exrnva- 
tlons begmn in 1878, revived the fame of 
PerKamum. It was also under Kumenos 
II that the celebrated library was founiied 
at l*crgamum, the formation of w'bich 
occasioned the invention of pnrohtiicut, 
charta Pergamena. Tiio liiirui'v was 
afterwards transferred to Alexandria by 
Cleopatra, to whom Antony had Kiven it. 
On the death of Attains 111 (188 n.c.), 
the kingdom passed, by a bequest of his 
will, to the Romans. The only reference 
in the N.T. to PcrRamnrn is in Revolatlori 
11, whore it Is described as possissing the 
‘seat of Satan,* which probably refers to 
the altar of Zens. The Perganicrie 
school of sculpture was celebrat<‘d in 
antiquity, and was larffcly intliioneed by 
Lysippus and by tlio J*/inari {:?eopas. 
Amoiipc the relebrated natives of Per- 
gamnm wore the rhetorician Apollf>dorus 
and (hTleii. Sea E. V. Hansen, The 
Attnliffa of Pen ttunun (1947). 

Pfirlandor, son oi Cypselus, whom he 
Buceeedod as tyrant of Corinth, (125 n.c., 
and reigned forty years, to 585 B.u. His 
rule was bcnoflcent at first, but after- 
wards became oppressivo. He was a 
patron of philosophy. He was reckoned 
among the Sevoii Sages. 

PftrlclSs, Athoriiau statesman, was the 
80 U of Xanthippua and Agariste. His 
parents procured for him a careful 
education, and he received instruction 
from Damon, Zeno of -Elea, and Anax- 
agoras. In 469 B.o. Pericles was regarded 
aa the head of the inoro democratical 
arty, in opposition to Cimon. It was at 
Is instigation that his friend Ephialtcs 
proposed In 461 the .measure by which 
tlv3 Areopagus was deprived of those 
functions which rendered it formidable 
to the democratical party. This success 
was followed by tlie ostracism of Cimon. 
Pericles also commanded the Athenian 
armies In their wars with tlie neighbouring 
states. In 448 he led the army wlilch 
assisted the Pliocians In the Sacred War: 
and in 446 lie rendered the most signal 
service to the state by recovering the 
Island of Eubooa, which had revolted 
from Athens. After the death of Cimon 
in 449, the aristocratical party was 
headed by Tliucydides, the son of 
Meleslas; but on the ostracism of the 
latter in 443 Pericles was left without a 
rival, and throughout the remainder of his 
olitical course no one appeared to contest 
is supremacy. The next important 
event in which Pericles was engaged was 
the war against Samos, which ho subdued 
after an arduous campaign, 440. For 
the next ten yea*8 Pericles employed the 
time of peace in adorning Athens with 
public buildings. (See Puidias.) The 
enemies of Pericles made many attempts 
to ruin his reputation, but failing In these. 


they attacked him through his friends. 
His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras and 
his mistress Aspasia were all accused 
before the people. Phidias was cast into 
prison; Anaxagoras was sentenced to pay 
a line and quit Athens ; and Aspasia was 
only acquitted through the entreaties of 
Pericles. The Peloponnesian War has 
been falsely ascribed to the ambitious 
schemes of Pericles. Ho counselled the 
Athenians not to yield to tiie demands of 
the Lacodaomoiiians; but he did this 
because ho saw that war W'ns inevitable; 
and that as long as Athens retamod the 
power which ‘She then possosHOcl, Sparta 
would never rest contented. On the 
outbreak of the war iti 481 a Pelopon- 
nesian army under Archidamus invaded 
Attica, and uiion the advice of l^cricles, 
the Athenians conveyed tlieir prt)pcrty 
into the city, and allowed the IVlopon- 
nesians to desolate Attica without 
opposition. Next year (4 80). wJieii the 
Peloiiouneslans again Invaded Attica, 
I’cricles pursued the same policy as 
before. In this summer the iilnguc made 
its ax)pearanco iu Atliens. It earned off 
his two ROUS Xauthippus and i*nraluH, 
aud most of his intimate friends. In the 
autumn of 429 l’orich‘8 liimself died of a 
lingering sickness. Ho left no legitimate 
children. His son Pericles, by AsTisisia. 
was one of tlie generals at tlu* linttlo of 
Arginusao, and was put to death l)y the 
Athenians with the other genorals. 406 
ji.C. Sea A. R. Durn, Pericles of Athena 
(1948). (See Fig. 4.) 

Pftricl5^m6nus, one of the Argonauts, 
son of Nolens, and brother of Nestor. 
Having boon granted by Ptiaeidon the 
liower to take any tlwipe h(‘ pleased, he 
was slain by Herai'les in the form of a lly. 

Pfirillus. See PiiAi.\nis. 

Pdrintbus, town of Tlinie.o on the 
Propontis, and founded by the Samians 
<*. 559 B.c. At a later time it was called 
Heraelea, and Heraclea Thruidao or 
Horaclea Perinthus. 

Pdrioeci. See Si’ABTA. 

Peripatetics, followers of Aristotle’s 
pliilosophy. 

Pdriphas: 1. King of Attica. 2. One 
of the Lapithao. 3. (Jompanion of 
Pyrrlius at tho siege of Troy. 

PftrlphStes, a brigand at Eiiidaurus. 

P5r6, daughter of Nolens aud Chloria, 
and wife of Bias 1 (q.v.). 

Perperna or Perpenna: 1. M. Per- 
PERNA, consul 130 B.C., w hen he defeated 
Aristonicus in Asia, and took him 
prisoner. 2. M. Perperna Vento, 
grandson of 1, joined tlie Mnrian party In 
the civil war, and was raised to the 
praetorship. Ho afterwards crossed over 
Into Spain and fouglit under Sertorius; 
but being jealous of the latter, he 
assassinated him at a banquet in 72. 
His death soon brouglit the war to a close. 
Perperna was defeated by Pompey, and 
was put to death. 

Perrhaebi, powerful Pelasglc people in 
Thessaly. 
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Persae. See Pkrsis. 

Persfi, dauf?hter of Ooeanns, and wife of 
Helios (the 8uu). by whom she became 
the mother of Aeetes, Circe, Pasiphae, 
and Perses. 

PersSls, name ^ivon to Hecate, as the 
daughter of J'erses. 

Pers6ph6ne (called Proserpina by the 
Romans), goddess, daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter. In Attica she was worshipped 
under the name of Core (Kopri), that is, 
the Daughter, namely, of Demetor; and 
the two were treriucntly called The 
Mother and the JJavohter. Homer des- 
cribes her ns the wife of Iftides, and the 
queen of the Shades, who imles over the 
souls of the dead, along with her husband. 
The story of her being carried off bv 
Hades, the wanderings of her motlier in 
search of her, and the worship of the 
two goddesses in Attica at tlie festival of 
the Eleusinia, are related under Demeter 

(( 7 . 15 .). 

Pers&pdlis, the caxiital of I*orsis and of 
the Persian empire. Neither Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Ctesias, nor the sacred writers 
during the Persian period, mention it at 
all; though they often speak of Babylon, 
Susa, and Ecbatana as tlie capitals of the 
empire. It is only from the Greek writers 
after the Macedonian coiiciucst that wo 
learn its rank in the empire, w-liicli 
afipears to have consisted chiefly in its 
being one of the two burial places of the 
kings (the otiier being Pasargada), and 
also a royal treasury. It preserved its 
splendour till after the Macedonian con- 
quest. Alexander set tire to the palace 
with his own hands, nt the end of a revel, 
at the instigation of the courtesan Thais, 
331 B.c. It was not, however, entirely 
destroyed. Tt appears in subhcquent 
history. It is now deserted, but its ruins 
are considernhle. It was situated in the 
part called Hollow Persis, not far from 
the border of the Carmuiiian Desert. 
See E. F. Schmidt, The Treasury of 
Perscj}olis (1939). 

PersSs, son of Helios (the Sun) and 
Perse, brotlier of Aeetes and Circe, and 
father of Hecate. 

Perseus: 1. Argive hero, son of Zeus 
and Danaft and grandson of Acrisius. 
An oracle had told Acrisius that he was 
doomed to perish by the hands of Danae’s 
son ; and he t herefore shut up his daughter 
In an apartment made of brass or stone. 
But Zeus, having metnmorpliosed himself 
Into a shower of gold, came down tlii*ough 
the roof of the prison, and became by her 
the father of I’cjfscus. From t ids circiim- 
Btonco Perseus Is soiuotimes called 
aurigena. As soou as Acrisius discovered 
that Danab had given birth to a son, he 
'put both mother and son into a chest, and 
threw them into the sea; but Zeus caused 
the chest to come ashore at Seriphos, one 
of the Cyclades, when Dictys, a fisherman, 
found Danab and her son, and carried 
them to I^olydectcs. the king of the 
country. lii course of time Polydectos 
fell In love with Danab, and wishing to get 


rid of Perseus, who had grown up to 
manhood, he sent the young hero to fetch 
the head of Medusa, one of the Gorgons. 
Guided by Hermes and Athena, Pereeus 
first wont to tlio Gracao, the sisters of the 
Gorgons, took from them their one tooth 
and their one eye, and would not restore 
them until they showed him the way to 
the nymjihs w'ho possessed the wdnged 
sandals, the magic w^allct, and the helmet 
of Hades, which rendered the weareT 
invisible. Having received from the 
nymphs these Invaluable presents, from 
Hermes a sickle, and from Athena a 
mirror, ho mounted into tho air, and 
arrived at the abode of the Gorgons, who 
dwelt near Turtessus, on the coast of the 
Ocean. He found them asleep, and out 
off the head of Medusa, looking at her 
figure through the mirror, for a sight of 
the monster lierself w'ould have changed 
him into stone. Perseus put her heiul 
into the w'allet which he carried on his 
back, and ns ho went aw^ay he was pursued 
by the two other Gorgons ; but his helmet, 
which rendered him invisible, enabled 
him to eseapo in safety. Perseus then 
proceeded to Aetlilouia, where ho saved 
and married Androiiieda (q.v.). Perseus 
IS also said to liavc changed Atlas into the 
mountain of the same name by means of 
the Gorgon’s lioad. On his return to 
S«*riphos. ho found that his motlier had 
taken refuge in a temple to escaiie the 
violence of Polydectes. Ho then went 
to the palace of Polydeetes, and meta- 
rnorjihosed him and all his guests into 
stone. Ho then gave the head of Gorgon 
to AHiena, who placed it in the middle of 
lior shii'ld or bre astplate. Perseus subso- 
quentlv wont to Argos, accompanied by 
J )aiiO(j and Andromeda. Acrisius remem- 
bering the Oracle escaped to Larissa, in 
the country (»f the Polasgiuns; but J^erseus 
folliiwcd him In dLsguiso in ord<'r to 
persuade him to return. On his arrival 
at Jjanssa, he took part in thii public 
guines. and m ladentully killed \crisiii8 
with the discus. Perseus, len . mg the 
kingdom of Argos to .Mcgapenllies, the 
son of Proctus, received from him In 
exeliHiigo the goveriimout of Tlryns. 
The myth is fully dealt w.Lli by E. H. 
Hnrtland in hi.s Legend of Perseus (3 
vols.). 2. Or PersGs, the last king of 
Macedonia, was the eldest son of Philip 
V. and reigned from 179 to 168 B.c. 
His war with tho Romans lasted four 
years (171-168 B.c.), until ho was 

defeated by L. Aeinilius Paulus at the 
bottle of Pydna in 168. Perseue adorned 
tho triumph of his conqueror, and ended his 
days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 

Persis, verv rarely Persia, originally a 
small district of Asia, bounded on the 
S.W. by the Persian Guit, on the N.W. 
and N. by Siisiana, Media, and Parthia, 
and on the E. towards Carmania by no 
definite bou > larles in the desert. The 
only level pa^t of the country was the 
strip of sea -coast: tho rest w^as mouii- 
taluous. The inhabitants wore divided 
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Into three classes or castes: first, the 
nobles or warriors, conttiinini? the three 
tribes of the Pasarnradae, who were the 
most noble, and to whom the royal family 
of the Achaoineuidae belonged; secondly, 
the agricultural and other setUed tribes; 
thirdly, the nomadic tribes. The Per- 
sians had a close ethnical affinity to the 
Medes, and followed the same customs 
and religion. (*SVc Zoroaster.) On 
their first appearance In history they are 
r(3prc8ented as a nation of hardy shep- 
herds, who under tlioir lender Cyrus 
iq.v.) overthrew the empire of the Modes, 
and became the masters of western 
Asia, 650 b.o. In the reign of Darius, the 
third king of Persia, the emiilre extended 
from Thrace and Cyreiiaica on the W. to 
the Indus on the E., and from the Euxine, 
the Caucasus, the Caspian, and tho Oxus 
and Jaxartos on tho N. to Aetlilopia, 
Arabia, and the Erytliraean ftoa on the 
S. Tho capital cities of the empire wore 
Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana in Meulia: and, 
thougii these were seldom, if ever, used as 
residences, Pasargada and I’erscpolis in 
Pcrsls. Of this vast empire 1 )arius under- 
took the organization, and divided it into 
twenty satrapies. V)f tho ancient I’ersian 
history, an abstract is giv(*n under tho 
names of the several kings, a list of whom 
is subjoined: (1) Cyrus, 659-520 w.c\; 
(2) Camryses, 529-521; (3) Usurpation 
of the pscudo-Srnordis, seven months of 
521 (see Hmerdis); (4) Darius I, son of 
Hystaspes, 521-485; (5) Xerxes I, 48,5- 
405 ; (6) Usurpation of Artabanus, seven 
months, 4(i5-4(i4; (7) Autaxerxes I 
Lonqimanus, 464-425; (8) Xerxes II, 
two montiis; (9) Hoodianus, seven 
months, 425-424; (10) Ochiis, or Darius 
II Notuus, 424-405; (11) Artaxerxes 
II Mnemon, 4 04-,358; (12) Ochus, or 
Artaxerxes III, 358-338; (13) Arses, 
338-336; (14) Darius III Codoma.nnus, 
3;W-330 (see Alexander). Hero the 
aheient history of Persia ends, as a king- 
dom; but, as a people, the Persians 
proper, under the iiifluouce especially of 
their religion, preserved their existence, 
and at length regained their independence 
on the downfall of tho Parthian empire 
{see Sassanidae). In reading tho Roman 
poets it must bo remembered that they 
use Persae, as well as Medi, as a general 
term for the peoples E. of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and especially for the Par- 
thians. See P. R. Sykes, History of 
Persia (1930). 

Persius Flaocus, A., Roman poet, b. at 
Volaterrao in Etruria, a.d. 34. lie was 
the pupil of Cornutus the Stoic, and was 
on familiar terms with Lucan, with 
Coesius Bassus, the lyric poet, and with 
other persons of literary eminence. He 
was i)eloved by the high-minded Paetus 
Thrasea, and he is described as a virtuous 
and pleasing ytMith. He d. in a.d. 62, 
before he had completed his 28th year. 
The extant works of Persius consist of 
six short satires, and wore left in an 
unfinished state. There is an edition by 


J. Conlngton (1893), and an English trans- 
lation In Everyman’s Library. 

Pertinax, Helvius, Roman emperor, 
from 1st .January to 28th March, a.d. 193, ' 
was reluctantly persuaded to accept tho 
purple on the death of Coramodus. But 
having attempted to chock the licence of 
the praetorian troops, he was slain by the 
latter, who then put up the empire to sale, 

Pfirusla {Pertiyia), ancient city In the 
E. part of Etruria between tho lake 
Trasimeiius and the Tiber, and one of the 
twt'lve cities of the Etruscjin confederacy. 
It was situated on a hill, and was strongly 
fortified. Irf tho civil wars L. Antonins, 
the brother of tho triumvir, took refuge 
liere, when he was no longer able to 
oppose Octaviamis (Augustus) in tiio 
field, and here he wns kept closely 
blockaded by Octavianus from the end of 
41 B.c. to the spring of 40. Famine 
compelled it to surrender, but one of its 
citizens having set fire to his own house, 
the flames spread, and tho whole citv was 
burnt to the ground. It was rebuilt by 
AiigUKtiiH. See W. Hey wood. History of 
Peruyia (1910). 

Pdrviglllum Vfinfiris, title of an anony- 
mous Jjatin poem, wnttcu in trocliaic 
tetrameter In quatmiriH. It describes 
the awakening of the world i)y the goddess 
of Sluing. It has l)eeii attributed to 
Floras in the second century a.d., but 
other authorities put it as late as the 
foui’th century, attriimting it to Tiheri- 
nuus. Eel. Sir Cecil Clemcuti (1936); 
J. A. Fort (1922). Translations by A. S. 
Way; and by J. W. Mackail (Loeb 
Liiirary). 

Pesslnus or Pftsinus, citv in the S.W. 
corner of Galatia, ont tho S. slope of Mt. 
Dindymus or Agdistis, was a chief seat of 
the worship of Cybcle, under tho surname 
of Agdistis, whoso temple st(*od on a hill 
outside tho city. The image of tlie god- 
dess was removed to Rome to satisfy an 
oracle in the Sibylline Books. 

Petra, name of several cities built on 
rocks (Aramaic Selnh = rock), of which 
tho most celebrated was in Arabia 
Petraea, tho capital, first of the Idu- 
maeans, and afterwards of the Naba- 
tbacans. It lies In the iiiountcalns of 
Seir, half way between the Dead Sea and 
the head of the Aelanitic Gulf. See 
Sir A. Kennedy, Petra (1925). 

P6treius, M., Homan general, Is first 
mentioned in 62 ii.o., wlicii lie served as 
propraetor in N. Italy, and defeated tho 
army of Catiline. He wns beaten by 
Caes'ar in Spain and later fouglit against 
him in Africa, and after the loss of the 
battle of Thajisus he committed suicide. 

Pfttrdnius, C., companion of Nero, and 
regarded as dlrector-in-chief of the ’ 
imperial pleasures {Kleyantine arlnter). 
The influence which Petronius acquired 
excited tho jealousy of Tigellinus: and 
being accused of treason he imt an end to 
his life by opening his veins (Tacitus, 
Annals, xvi. 18, 19). It is uncertain 
whether he is the author of the work 
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bearing the title Peirrmii ArbUri Satu- 
ricon. It is a sort of comic romafice, 
often licentious, but keen in its satire. 
The most complete fragment we possess 
la the celelirated Ceiia TrimalrJiionis, 
It contains the most interesting speci- 
mens of contemporary l^atin slang, 
surpassed only by the Inscriptions on 
walls at 1‘ompell. Best edition tliat by 
Lowe (190r»), with useful notes and a 
translation in English prose. 

Phaeaces, fabulous itcopio immortal- 
ized by tlic Odyssey, who Inliabited the 
island Soherla (Sx^pta), situated at the 
extreme western part of the earth, and 
w'ho wf^re governed by King Alcinoiis 
(Q.r.). They are described as a glut- 
tonous peoi)Ie; whence a glutton is called 
Phanir by Horace. 

Phaedon. native of Elis, was sold as a 
slave at At liens. Uo obtained his free- 
dom, and became a follower of Socrates, 
at whoso death he was present. He 
returned to Ells, where he founded a 
school of philosophy. The dialogue of 
Plato, containing an account of the death 
of Socrates, bears the name of Phaedon. 

Phaedra, daiicl ^’^'r of Minos, and wife 
of Theseus, who falsely accused her 
stcTison Ilippolytus (g.r.). 

Phaedrus, the fabulist, was a slave, and 
w'as brought from Thrace or Ma< cdonia 
to Home, where he learned the l.atin 
language. He received his freedom from 
Augustus. His fables, mostly borrowed 
from Aesop, are ninety-seven in number, 
written in iambic verse. See the edition 
by .1. B. Postgate (Oxford Classical 
Texts) (1920). 

Ph&6thdn, that Is, * shining one, used 
as an epithet or surname of Hellos (the 
Sun), but more commonly kmnvn a.s tlie 
name of a son of Helios by Clymenc. He 
received the name of I’baethon, and 
requested his father to allow him to drive 
t-he chariot of the sun across the heavens 
for one day. Helios yielded, but the 
youth being too weak to check the horsi s, 
they ru.sbed out of their track, arid came 
so near the earth as almo.st to set it on 
fire. TJiereupon Zeus killed him with a 
flash of lightning, and hurled him dowm 
into the river Eridanus. His sisters, 
the Helindae or I’haethontiades, who had 
yoked the horses to the chariot, were 
metamorphosed into poplars, and their 
tears into amber. 

Ph&lanthuB, mythical Spartan (really a 
god), W'bo was said to have founded 
Tarentum in Italy, c. 700 n.c. 

Phalanx, heavy infantry formation of 
Greek soldiers, but usually referring to 
that ot the Macedonian armies. It 
consisted of a series of parallel columns in 
close order, capable of resisting and pene- 
trating almost any other formation. The 
Macedonian phalanx was sixteem mon 
deep: its weaiions were the sword and 
13 -ft. pike. The flanks and rear were 
covered by, light infantry and cavalry. 
The phalanx, however, for all its strength, 
had the weakness of inflexibility, and 


proved no match for the Roman armies. 

Ph&l&ris, ruler of Agrigentiim in 
Sicily, has obtained a provcrliial celebrity 
as a cruel t'\Tant. Ho reigned from c. 
570 to 5.04 n.c. He perished by a sudden 
outbreak of popular fury. Ho is cele- 
brated for the brazen bull in which be is 
said to have burnt alive the victims of his 
cruelty, and he made the first experiment 
upon its inventor, Perillus. The Epis- 
tles bearing the name of Plialaris 
have been jiroved by Bentley (in his 
famous dissertation published in 1G99) 
to be the cotm position of some sophist 
of the second eentui-y a.d. 

Ph&lerum, one of the harbours of 
AlheiiK, and the one chiefly used by the 
Athenians before the time of the Persian 
wars. 

Phallus, image of the male genitals; 
xi^ed in fertility rites, and a symbol of 
l*au, Priapiis, and Hermes. 

Ph&n&g6ria, Greek citv on the Asiatic 
coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus, w as the 
Asiatic capital of the kings of Bosporus. 

Phaon, boatman at Mytilone, w^as 
originally an ugly old ninn; but having 
carried Aphrodite across the sea without 
accepting payment, fne goddess gave him 
youth and beauty. See also Sappho. 

Pharmacusa, island oif the coast of 
Miletus, w’Jiere Julius Caesar was taken 
prisoner bv pirates. 

Pharmakoi (iftnpuaKoi), human medi-’ 
cincs or scapegoats (Lat. homo piacularis) 
Apparently, in primitive times at the 
festival of the Thargalia at Athens, two 
human beings were slain, burnt, and their 
aslies oast into the sea. This rite was 
regarded ns a purification (or medicine) 
of the city; and the word gradually eanu^ 
to bo used ns a term of contempt. This 
bloodv sacrifice was not Greek in origin, 
and was the outcome of superstitious 
fears. I’arollels can be found elsewhere. 
By tho driving out of the pharmnkos 
from their midst, pollution w iis driven 
»)ut of tho eily (cf. the Jewle^ ritual in 
connection with the ‘.scapegoa' Law- 
sou, in his Modem Oreek Foi: lore and 
Ancient Greek Ueligion, suggests that tho 
pharmakos was originally a messenger, 
rcprcHeritativo of a w’hole pewple, carrying 
(at his death) to tho god their petition for 
deliverance from calamity. As manners 
became softened, a dough figure was 
substituted for the human sacrifice. 

Pharnabazus, satrni) of the Persian 
provinces near tho Hellespont, towards 
the end of the I’eloponiicslan War in 
wJiich he favoured Sparta. 

Pharn&ceB; 1. King of Pontus, and 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, 
reigned from c. 185 to 1G9 p c. 2. King 
of Pontus, or more proper? v of Bosporus, 
w'as tho eon of Mithridates tho Great, 
whom he compelled to juit an end to his 
life In 63. In tho civil war hotwx*eii 
Caesar and Bompey, I’harnaces seized 
the opportunity to reinstate himself in 
his father’s doidinions; but he was 
defeated by Caesar in a decisive action 
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near Zola (47). The battle was ^Ined 
with such case by Caesar, that he in- 
formed the senate of hla victory by the 
three words, Veni^ vivi, vici. In the 
course of the same y^ar, Pharnaoes was 
slain by Asander, one of his generals. 

Pharn&cla, city of Asia Minor, on the 
coast of Poutus, built near Ck^rosuH by 
Pbamaces, grandfather of Mitliridatcs 
the Gn'fit. 

Pharsalus, town in Thessaly, near which 
Caesar defeated Pompey, 48 u.c. It is 
frequently called the battle of Pharsalia, 
which was the name of the territory of the 
town. 

Ph&ru8 or Ph&ros, a small island off the 
coast of Egypt. When Alexander the 
Great planned the city of Alexandria, on 
the coast opposite to Pharos, he caused 
the island to bo united to the coast by a 
mole nearly a mile in length, thus forming 
the two harbours of the city. The island 
was famous for the lofty tower built upon 
it by Ptolemy II, for a lighthouse (whence 
the name of ptiania was applied to all 
similar structures). This tower was of 
white marble, and rose pyramidally in 
decreasing stages.,^ It cost nearly 
£2,000,000, and was' regarded as one of 
the wonders of the world. There are 
remains of Roman lighthouses at Dover 
and Boulogne. 

Ph&sfilis, harbour of Lycla, near the 
borders Of ParnphyJia, founded by Dorian 
oolonists. It became afterwards the 
headquarters of pirates, and was des- 
troyed by P, Servilius Isauricus; and 
though the city was ro8t<)red, It never 
recovered its commercial imi»ortancc. 

Phasis, river of (Jolcliis, flowing Into 
the E. end of the Pontus Euxlnus (Black 
Sea). It was famous in connection with 
the ArgonautJe expedition. It has given 
its name to the pheasant (phasianus), 
which is said to have been first brought to 
Greece from its banks. 

Phfigeus, king of PsopliJs In Arcadia. 
See also Alomaeon. 

Pheidias. See Phidias. 

Phdrae, ancient town of Thessaly. It 
is celebrated in mythologv as the resi- 
dence of Adiiietus, and in history on 
account of its tyrants, who extended 
their power over nearly the whole of 
Thessaly. 

Pher6cr&t9s, of Athens, poet of the Old 
Comedy, contemporary with Aristo- 
phanes. He invented a new metro, 
named, after him, the Pherocrateaii. 

Ph^rSoydes: 1. Of Syros, early Greek 
hllosopher, fl, c. 544 b.c. He is said to 
ave been the teacher of Pythagoras, and 
to have taught the doctrine of the 
•Metempsychosis. 2. Of Athens, early 
‘ Greek logographer, contemporary with 
Herodotus. 

Ph9r98, son (4 Cretheus and Tyro, 
father of Admems and Lycurgus, and 
founder of Phorae in Thessaly. 

Phl&le (0idAi?), flat drinking vessel 
used by the Gredcs. 

Ph!dl&8, the greatest sculptor and 


statuary of Greece, was b. at Athens c. 
490 B.c. He was entrusted by Pericles 
with the superintendence of all the works 
of art which were erected at Athena 
during his administration. Of those 
works the chief were tlie I’ropylaea of the 
Acropolis, and, above all. the temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis, called the 
Parthenon. The colossal statue pf the 
divinity made of ivory and gold, which 
was encloH(Mi within that irmgniflcent 
shrine, was the work of the artist’s own 
hand. Tho statue was dedicated m 438. 
From 447 to 432 he worked on tho 
Parthenon soYilptures. Then he fell 
victim to the jealousy agaiust Pericles. 
Phidias was first aecus('d of peculation, 
but this charge w'os at once refuted, as, by 
the advice of l^erioles, the gold had been 
affixed to the statue of Athena in such a 
manner that it could bo removed and 
weighed. Tho accusers theu charged 
Phidias with impiety, in having intro- 
duced into the battle of the Amazons, on 
the shield of the goddess, his own likoiiosa 
and that of Perudes. Phidias went into 
exile at Elia, where he made the famous 
statue of Zeus for the temple at Olympia 
(see the description by PauKanlas), and 
d. r. 417. 

Phidippides, celebrated courier, who 
was sent by the Atlieiiians to Sparta In 
490 B.o. to ask for aid against tho 
Persians, and arrived there on the second 
day from his leaving Athens, about 
150 miles. aScc also Pan. 

Phidon king of Argos, who extended 
lis sovereignty over the Peloponnesus. 
In 668 B.c. he deprived the Elen ns of their 
presidency at tho Olympic games. See 
Eua; Olympia; and?* Pisak. But tho 
Eleaus not long after defeated liim, with 
the aid of Syiarta, and recovered their 
Tirivilege. Phidon introduced copper and 
silver coinage, and a new scale of weights 
ind measures, which became T>revalent 
in tho Peloponnesus, and ultimately 
throughout Greeco. The scale in question 
was kuown by the name of tho Aeginetan. 
See Aegina. 

Phigalia, town of Arcadia, which pos- 
sessed a splendid temple In its territory, 
built in tho time of Pericles. Tho sculp- 
tures In alto-relievo, which ornamented 
tho frieze in the interior, represent the 
comba t of tho Centaurs and the Lapithae, 
and of the Greeks and the Amazons. 
They are now in the British Museum. 

Phll&delphu8. See Attalus II Phila- 
DELPHUS; PrOLKMAEUS II PfllLADEL- 
PHU8. 

Phllae, island In the Nile, just below 
the first cataract. It was inhabited bjr 
Egyptians and Ethiopians Jointly. 

Philaeni, two brothers, citizens of 
Cartha 4 ?e. A dispute having arisen 
between the Carthaginians and Cyrou- 
aoans about their boundaries, It was 
agreed that deputies should start at a 
fixed time from each of the cities, and 
that the place of their meeting should 
thenceforth form the limit of the two 
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territories. The Philaenl departed from 
Carthage, and advanced much farther 
than the Cyrenacan party. The Cyreii- 
aeans accused them of having set forth] 
before the time agreed upon, but at* 
length consented to atjcept the spot which 
they had reached as a boundary lino, if' 
tlie Philaeni would submit to bo bm*icd, 
alive there in the sand. The l*hilaeni 
accordingly devoted themselves for their 
country in the way proposed. The 
Carthaginians i)aid high honours to their 
memory, and erected altars to them 
where they had died; and from tlicse the 
place was called ‘Tlie Attars of thci 
I’hilaeiii.’ 

Philammon, mythioal poet and musi- 
cian, said to have hcfMi thti son of Apollo, 
and the father of Thamyris (g.v.), the 
Thracian bard. 

Phllemdn: 1. An aged Phrygian, and 
husband of llaucis, who hospitably 
entertained Zeus and Ilcrines. 2. 
Athenian poet of the New Comedy, was a 
native of Soli In Cilicia, but at an early 
ago went to Athens, and there received 
the cltlzensLlp. He ft. in the reign of 
Alexander, a little earlier than Menander, 
whom, howevt-’*, he lorn’' survived. Ho 
began to eibibit c. 330 B.C., and lived 
nearly 1 00 years. Three of his works are 
preserved in Latin versions by Idautus 
{Mercfitor^ Trhiuinmvs, and Mostellaria). 

Phlletas, (»f Cos, Alexandrian poet and 
grammarian, and the tutor of Ptolemy H 
PhiladebihuH and I’lieocritus. 

Phlleus, Pythis, or Pythius, Ionic archi- 
tect in the time of Alexander the Great, 
constructed the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus {see Artemisia), and also the 
teuiiile of Athena Polias at Priene. 

Philicus, of Corcyra, tragic poet. He 
lived at Alexandria where he was priest of 
Dionysus; thirty-two lines <»f a poem 
by him in cboriambic pentameters on 
Demeter havf? been discovered on an 
Egyptian papyrus. 

Philippi, city in Macedonia. Philippi 
is celebrated for the victory gained here 
by Octavianus and Antony over llrntua 
and Cassius, 42 n.c., and as the place 
where the apostle I'anl first preached the 
gospel In Europe, a.p. 53. 

Phllippdpdlis (Plovdiv), town in Thrace, 
founded ])y Philip of Maecdon, was situ- 
ated in a large ])lain, S.E. of the Ilehrns, 
on a hill with three siiuimits, whence it 
was sometimes called Trimontium. 
Under tho Roman empire it was the 
capital of Thracia. 

Philippus. 1. Kings of Macedonia. 
Of those the most famous were: 1. 
‘Philip of Macedon,' b. 382 B.c. Upon 
the dcatlrof his brotlicr, T^hlllp obtained 
the government of Macedonia, at fii’st 
merely as guardian to his infant nephew 
Amyntas; but at the end of a few months 
ho assumed for himself the title of king. 
He introduced among the Macedonians a 
stricter mllltai'y discipline, and organized 
their army en the plan of the phalanx. 
His economic measures were likewise an 


important element in his success and that 
of Alexander. He then resolved to 
obtain possession of the various Greek 
cities upon the Macedonian coast. 
Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidaea, Mothone, 
and, finally, Ol3mthu9, successively fell 
Into his hands. Demosthenes, in hi.s 
Philippic and Olynthlao orations, en- 
deavoured in vain to rouse the Athenians 
to tho danger of the ambitions schemes of 
Philip. On tlie invitation of the Anudiic- 
tyons, he subdued tho ITioclans, and was 
rewarded with the place of tho latt(T in 
the Arnphietyonic Council (348 B.c.). 
The Athenians nt length became alarmed ; 
and accordingly, when he mawlied 
tlirough Thermopylae, at the Invitation 
of tho Aniphlctyons, to punisli the 
liOcnans of Amiihissa, they resolved to 
oppose him. Tlirough the influence of 
Domosthones, they formed an allianco 
with the Thebans; but their united army 
was defeated by Philip in Aiipist 338, 
at the battle of Chaerouea, which ended 
tho indopondouee of Greoeo. A congress 
was now held at Corinth of tho Grecian 
states, in which war with I’crsia was 
determined on, and tho king of Mace- 
donia was appointed* to command the 
forces of tlio national confederacy. But 
ho was murdered during the celebration 
of the nuptials of his daughter with 
Alexander of Epirus, by a youtli of noble 
blood named PauRanias. His wife, 
Olymiiius (q.v.), was suspected of being 
Implicated in the plot. Philip flied In tho 
4 7th year of his ago, and tho 24th of his 
reign, and was saocceded by Alexander 
THE Great. See D. G. Hogarth, Philip' 
and Alexander of Macedon (1897). 2. 

Son of Demetrius II, reigned 221-179^ 
n.c. He succeeded to tho throne when 
only 17 years of age. Dming the first 
three years of his reign he conducted the 
war against the Aetollans at the request 
of the Achueans and Aratus. But soon 
after bringing this war to a conehision, he 
became jealcu'- of Aratus, whom he 
caused to be removed by a bi »w and 
secret poison. Philip was engtged in 
two wars with tho Romans. The first 
lasted from 215 b.c., when lie eonclnded 
an alliance with Hannibal, 205. The 
second commenced in 200, and was 
brought to an end by the defeat of 
Philip, by tho cousid Elamiiiinus, at the 
battle of Cynosceplialne, in 1 97 . Through 
the false accusations of his son Perseus, 
lie put to death his other son, Demetrius; 
])ut divseovering afterwards the Innocence 
of tho latter, he died (179 n.c.) a prey to 
remorse. Ho w^as siicceetled by Persons. 

II. Family of the March Philippi. 1 . L. 
Marcitih PiiiLiprus, consul 91 b.c., 
opposed w ith vigour tlie measures of the 
trihuiio Drusus. Ho was one of tho most 
dlstingiiislied orators of his time. 2. L. 
Marctus PuiLii’PUS, son of the pre- 
ceding, consul 56 B.C., and stepfather of 
Augustus, ha ng married his mother, 
Atia. 

III. Emperor of Pome. J. VSBUS 
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f 'HiLipPus, Roman emperor, roiffncd a.d. 

44-9. He was an Arabian by birth, and 
rose to high rank In the Roman army. 
He obtained the empire by the nssas- 
(jination of Ciordiau. He was slain near 
Verona, either in battle against Decius, 
or by his own soldiers. 

Phlllfcus^ Athenian poet of the Middle 
Comedy, Jl. r. 400 b.c. Of the five plays 
attributed him by Suidas only a frag- 
ment of fourteen lines Hurvives 

Phlli^ius, Syracnsnn, b. 435 li.c., and a 
friend or the younger Dionysius; com- 
fnnnded the fleet of the latter in a battle 
with Dion, o<ud, being defeated, put an 
end to his fife (356). He wfis the author 
of a history of fc^Loil 3 ^ in which he imitated 
'^’huoy didos. 

Philo; f. PfilloBopher, a leader of 
Academio fc>Qcptic;8m and founder of the 
fourth Acadpmy, was a native of Larissa 
and a discipfo of Clitomaehus. After 
the conquest of Athens by Mithridates ho 
removed to Romo, where he had Cicero 
^s one of his hearers. 2. Of Byzantium, 
mechanician, and a contemporary of 
Ctesibiiis, //. c. 140 p.c. 3. Judakus, or 
* surnamed the Jew,* was 5. at Alexandria, 
and Wcas sent to Rome In A.n. 39 on an 
/ombossy to the emperor (Caligula. He 
WToto several works which have come 
flown to us, in which ho attempts to 
reconcilo the Jewish Sc-ripturcs with the 
4octrines of the Platonic philosophy. 
^ea translations in the Loeb Library. 4. 
Athenian architect (fourth century n.o.); 
built the portico of the groat temple at 
Eleusia. 

Philo, Q. Publlllus, gcncpal in the Sam- 
nito wars, proposed, in liis dictatorship, 
p39 n.c., the Publillae Leges, which 
abolished the power of the patrician 
assembly of the curiae. He was the first 
lebeian dictator, and the first plebeian 
rootor (337 b.c.), • 

Phlloct§tSs, son of Poeas (whence ho is 
called Poeantiades), was the most cele- 
brated archer in the Trojan War. He 
was the friend and armour-bearer of 
Heracles, who bequeathed to him his bow 
and the poisoned arrows. Phllootetes 
was one of the suitors of Hclou, and thus 
took part in the Trojan War. On his 
voyage to Troy, wliilo staying In the 
island of Cliryse, he w’as bitten in the foot 
by a snake, or wounded by one of his 
arrows. The wound produced such an 
intolerable stench that the O reeks, on the 
advice of Ulysses, left Philoctetes on the 
solitary coast of Lemnos. He remained 
in this island till the tenth year of the 
Trojan War, when Ulysses and Diomodes 
came to fetch him to Troy, as an oracle 
had declared that the city could not be 
taken without the arrows of Heracles. Ho 

S ccompanied those heroes to Troy, and on 
is arrival Aesculapius or his sons cured 
bis wound. He slew Paris and many 
ptlier Trojans. On his return from Troy 
bo is said to have settled in Italy. iSee the 
Philoctetea of Sophooles, and Jebb*s 
Introduction to that play. ' 


PhllddSmus, ot Oadara, In Palestine, 
Epicurean philosopher, and epigram- 
matic poet, contemporary with Cicero. 
He is mentioned by Horace (Sat. 1. 2. 
121). Fragments of hia works have been 
found in Piso’s villa at Herculaneum, with 
many other works on Epicurean phUo- 
HOj)hy. 

Phlldlftus, Pythagorean philosopher, 
was a native of Croton or Tarontum, and 
aconieinporary of Socrates. 

Phll&m61a, daughter of Pandiun, king 
of Athens, and sister of Procne, who bail 
married Tereus (g.v.), king of Thrace. 

Phlldpoemen, of Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
one of the few great men tliat Greece pro- 
duced in the decline of her political imlc- 
pondence. Ho distinguished himself at 
the battle of Scllasia (221 b.c.), in whi(;h 
(Meomenes W7is defeated. In 208 b.c. 
lie was elected general of the Achaean 
League, and next year slew in battle with 
his own hand Machanidas, tyrant of 
Lacedaemon. Ho was eight times gonere 1 
of the Achaean Lea^^ic, and discharged 
the duties of his ollieo with honour to 
himself and advantage to his country. 
In 183 B.c., when he was marching against 
the Messoninns who had revolted from 
the Achaean League, iio fell in with a 
large body of Mes^enian troops, by whom 
he was carried to Messene, where ho was 
compelled to drink poison. 

Phllostr&tus: 1. Flavius. A native of 
Lemnos, ft. c. a.d. 200, and taught 
rhetoric first at Athens and afterwards at 
Rome. He WTOte several works of which 
the most important are tlui Iavcs of the 
Sophists and the Life of Apollonius of 
Ttfana, which was WTitten at the request 
of the empress JWia Domna. There 
are editions of botii those w'orks with 
translations by F. C. Conjd>caro and 
W. C. Wright in the Loeb Jdbrary, (1912 
and 1922 ri'BpcftJvclv). The JAfe of 
A pollotnus is also translated in the Oxford 
Translations series by ,7. S. Pliillimore, 
2 vols. (1912). 2. P. lAOMNiUM, Hon-iu- 

Inw of the preceding. He wrote Kikones, 
a description of paintings in a Neapolitan 
collection. There is an edition of this 
w'^ork with translation by A. Fairbanks in 
the Loeb Library (1931). 

Phllotas, son of Parmenioii, enjoyed a 
high place in the friendship of Alexander, 
but was accused in 330 n.c. of being privy 
to a plot against the king’s life. There 
w^as no proof, but a confession was wrung 
from liim by torture, and ho was stoned to 
death. 

Phlloxftnus, of Oythora, Greek dlthy- 
rambic poet, was h. 436 b.c. and d. 380. 
He spent part of hia life at Syracuse. 
Only a few fragments of his poems have 
come down to us. Ho is, however, known 
to have written a Cyclops wherein ho 
astonished his contemporaries by making 
the Cyclops sing a solo, accompanied by 
a lyre. 

Phllj^ra, a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
and mother by Cronos of ‘the Centaur 
Chiron ; she was changed into a linden tree. 
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PhIneuB : 1 . Son of Bolus and Anchinoo, 
and brother of Cepheus, slain by Perseus. 
He was turned Into stone by Perseus, by 
means of Medusa’s head. 2. Son of 
Affcnor, and king of Salinydessus, In 
Thrace, and a celebrated soothsayer. 
He gave away some secret of the gods 
who, in consequence, punislied him ulth 
the loss of his sight, and sent the Harpi(‘s 
to torment him. Wlicn the ArgonautH 
visited Thrace he was deli v<‘rcd from the.se 
monsters by Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas. 

Phintlas. Sap. Damon. 

Phittacus. Sap PiTTArr=», 

PhlSgfithdn. i.c. the ilaming, a river in 
thti lower worhl. 

Phlegra, 8<’ene of the battle between the 
gods nnd giants. 

Phl6gyas, son of Ares and Chrysc, and 
king of Orchonienus, in Boeotia. He 
was the futlier of Ixion and Coroiiis, Uk* 
latter of whom became by Apollo tiic 
mother of Aeseiilaplus. Enraged at 
tlds, Phlegvas set lire to the temple of the 
god, who killed him with his arrows. His 
descendants, Phlogyae, are represented as 
a mythical race, who destroyed the 
temple at Delphi 

Phliasla, province in the N.E. of Pelo- 
poimcHiis, bounded on the N. by Sieyonia, 
on the W. I»y Arcadia, on tlio E. by I he 
territory of Clconae, and on the S. by 
that of Argos. Its chief town was called 
l*hlius. 

Phdeaea, the norUicrnmost of the 
Ionian cities on the \V. coast of Asia 
Minor, celelirated as a groat maritime 
state, ami especially as the founder of the 
Greek colony of Massilia (v.f'.), in Ganl. 

Phdcldn, Athenian general and states- 
man, h. r. 402 liA\ He opposed the 
nioasnres of Demosthenes, and recom- 
meiuled peace witli Pliilip; but his public 
conduct w'eis always influeiKCd by 
upright motives. When tho Piraeus Avas 
seized hv Nieanor. general of Cas-amler, 
in 318. PhocloTi w'as suspected ol liaMiig 
advised Nieanor to take this step; where- 
upon he fled to Alexamlor Aegus, hut wais 
suri'endcred by J^ilysperchoii to the 
Atlieiiiaiis. lie was condemned to drink 
the hemlock, and thus perished in 317, at 
the ago of Hf). 

PhOcis, a country in Central (Jroeee, In 
which tho Delpbic oracle was situated. 
Its chief mountain was Parnassus {q.v.), 
and its chief river the Cephissus (q.v.). 
At the time of I’hilip of Maeedon the 
Phocians became involved in a w'ur. 
called the Phociari or Hacred War, in 
which the iiriucipal states of Greece took 
part. At the instigation of tho Thelmns, 
the inveterate enemies of tho Phocians. 
the Amphictyons imposed a flno upon 
the Phocians, and, upon their refusal to 
pay it, declared the Phoolan land for- 
feited to tho god at Delphi. Thereupon 
the Phocians seized the treasures of tlic 
temple at Delphi for the purpose of 
carrying on the war. This war lasted ten 
years (355-346 B.c.), and was brought to a 


close by the conquest of tho Phocians by 
Philip of Maeedon. All their towns wore 
razed to the ground with the exception of 
Abac; and tho two v»)tes which they had 
in the Amphlctyonlc Council w'ore taken 
away and given to Philip. 

Phdcylldes of Miletus, gnomic poet, was 
6. 560 n.n. 

Phoebfi, a female Titan, mother of TiCto. 
The name was applied by later autliors 
to tho moon and hence to ArteinlH and 
Diana. Other myth(>logieal figures, e.g. 
ClytemnesLra’s sister, nnd the daugliter 
of Leucippus who was carried oft by the 
Dioscuri. 

Phoebus, the ‘Bright’ or ‘Pure,* an 
epithet of Apollo. 

Phoenicia, a mountainous strip of 
Syrian coast-land, betw'ccn tlie Mediter- 
ranean Sea nnd TiCbnnon. The name i» 
l)OHRiI)ly of (ireek origin, signifying ‘red* 
with roferonee to the copper-coloured 
skin of the inliabitants. In the O.T. tho 
Plioeiiieians, who inhabited the coin- 
rnereinl e«)ast-tow'n of Canaan, are called 
Sidoiilaiis ; and in Homer tliey are so 
designated. Herodotus (i. 1) relates 

that tho lMioeni**iau8 originally settled on 
tlu‘ Bed Sea (by wiileli he means tho 
Persian Gulf), and migrated to Syria. 
Kthniiailly, they were a branch of the 
Cannanites. As to tho age of the Phoo- 
nieian towns, we have no sure informa- 
tion; but one thing is clear, namely, that 
in tho fifteenth century n.o. the island city 
of Tyro was not only existent but power- 
ful. Tho most noteworthy fart connected 
with Phoenieia'i history Is tlie extra- 
ordinary development of commerci* and 
industry which charneterized tho life of 
the nation. A flue picture of the eom- 
mereo of Tyre is glvou in the book of 
Ezekiel (xxvii). The Phoenicians w’ero 
essentially traders. Also they w'ere tho 
greatest navigators of their time; nnd 
tlieir supremacy by sea was long main- 
tained. The country, after various 
vicissitudes, and partial conqm'sts by 
Assyrians and J^ersinns, w'as m» ■ved into 
tho empire of Alexander tht Great. 
Prom 107 B.o. all Phoenicia belmiged to 
tho Seleucids; but on the death of Anti- 
oehus Epiphancs, in 164, began the final 
collapse of tho kingdom, until in 64 Syria 
becaino a Roman province. Under 
Roman rule, the Phoenician towns 
recovered their former prosperity. Spp 
A. R. Burn, Minnans, l^IiilistLnes, and 
Greeks (1930). 

Phoenix, son of Arnvntor by Cleobule. 
His father having attached himself to a 
iiiistresH, Cleobule persua<led her son to 
g.‘iin tho affections of tlie latter. Phoenix 
succeeded, but was cursed by his father, 
lie lied to l^hthia In Thcasalv. where bo 
W’as hospitably received bv I’elous, who 
made him iiiler of the Dolopcs, and 
entrusted to him tho education of his son 
.\chilles. Set' Homer, Jliad, ix. 447-HO. 
Tie accompa,n'<*d Achilles to the Trojan 
War. 

Phoenix, the fabulous Egyptian bird 
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said to live 500 years, and to kill Itself by 
sitting on a burning pUo of aromatio 
woods, its ashes giving birth to a young 
phoenix. See yayce, Egj/pt. and BaJbyl. 
Reunions. Cf. Jlerod. ii. 73; Pliny, 
N. 11. X. 2. 1; Tac. Ann. vl. 28; Ovid, 
Met. XV. 302 ff.; Claudian, Dc Ixivd. 
Sh’lieh. il. 411-20; Idyl. 1. Kefcrenf-ea to 
the I’hoenlx in a poem by an unknown 
author. In Laudem /iioZts ; elegiac poem by 
linotuntins, l)c Phoen. 12.5-52. The 
logond was early pri'sscd into the service 
of Christian teaching. 

Pholus, a Centaur, accidentally slain 
by a poisoned arrow of Heracles, and 
buried in the mountain ealltsd Pholoo 
after him. 

Phorcys, sea deitv, son of Pontus and 
Ge, and father of the Graeao and Gor- 
gones, and badon the dragon. 

Phormlon, Athenian admiral In the 
Peloponnesian War. Won two naval 
victories in 429 B.c. 

Phdroneus, sou of Tnachus and Mclia, 
one of the fabulous kings of Argos, and 
father of Niobo and Ajils. llencio 
Phoronciis and Phoronis arc u.scd in the 
general sense of Argivo. 

Phraates, four lijug.s of Parthia. See 
Arhacks, 5, 7, 12, 1,1. 

Phraortds, second king of Media, 
reigned 056-034 n.r. Ho was killed 
while laying siege to Nineveh. 

Phrixus, sou of Athamas and Nephele, 
and brother of Helle. In consequence of 
the intrigues of his stepmother, I no, he 
was to be sacrificed to Zeus; but Nephele 
rescued her two children, who rode away 
through the air upon the ram with the 
golden lloeoo, the gift <if Hermes. 
Between Slgeura and the Cher8one.siis, 
Hello fell Into the sea, which was called 
after her the Hellespont; but Phrixus 
arrived in ColcJils, the kingdom of Aeotes, 
who gave him his daughter Chalclope in 
marriage. I’hrixus sacriftcod to Zeus the 
rim which had carried him, and gave Its 
fleece to Aeetes, who fastened it to an 
oak-tree in the grove of Ares. This fleece 
was afterwards carried away by Jason 
and the Argonauts. 

Phrj^gla, a country of Asia Minor. 
Under the Roman empire, Phrygia was 
bounded on the W. by Mysin. Lydia, and 
Carla, on the by Lycia and Pisidia, on 
the E. hy Lycaonla (which is often 
reckoned as a part of Phrygia) and Galatia 
(which formerly belonged to Phrygia), 
and on the N. by Blthynia. The 
Phrygians are mentioned by Homer as 
flottled on the banks of the Sangarins, 
where later writers tell us of the powerful 
Phrygian kingdom of Gordius {q.v.) and 
Midas {q.v.). It would seem that they 
were a branch of the great Thracian 
family, originally settled in the N.W. of 
Asia Minor, and that the successive 
migrations of other Tliraclan peoples, as 
the Thynl, Blthynl, Myslans, and 
Toucrlans, drove Ibem farther Inland. 
They were not, however, entirely dis- 
placed from the shores of the Hellespont 


and Propontis, where they continued side 
by side with the Greek colonies, and 
where their name was preserved in that of 
the district under all subsequent changes, 
namely Plirygla Minor or Phrygia 
Hellespontius. The kingdom of Phrygia 
was conquered by Crcxjsus, and formed 
I)nrt of the Persian, Macedonian, and 
Syro-Grocian empires; but, under the 
last, the N.E. part, adjacent to Paphla- 
gonia and the Halys, uas conquered by 
the Gauls, and formed the W. pnrt of 
(lalatia {q.v.)\ and under the Romans was 
included In the province of Asia. In 
conncictlon ^vlth the early Intellectual 
culture of Greece, Phrygia is important. 
The earliest Greek music, espccinlly that 
<»f the flute, w'Hs borrowed in part, 
through the Asiatic colonies, from 
Phrygia. With tliis country also was 
associated the worship of Dionysus and 
Oybcle, the Mother of the (jods, tlio 
Phryuia Mntcr of the Roman poets. 
After the Persian conquest, however, the 
Phrygians seem to have lost all intel- 
lectual activity. The Jtomari poets con- 
stantly use the epithet lMir>gian as 
equivalent to Trojan. 

Phrynicus: 1. Athenian tragic poet; 
gained tiis first victory .511 ii.o. 2. 
Athenian poet of the Old Comedy. His 
first play was produced in 130 n.c., and 
ho won his first victory two years later. 
The titles of five of his plays are known. 
3. Greek rhetorician and grammarian 
of the third century a.p. See W. 
Riith(*rford, The New Phryninis (1881). 

Phthidtis, district in the S.E. of Thes- 
saly, bounded on the K. by the Mallao 
Gulf, and on the E. by tlie Pagasaoan 
Gulf, and inhahlte4^, by Aidineans. {See 
TriKH.SALlA.) Homer calls it Iditlila, and 
mentions a city of I’hlhia whicli was the 
residence of Achilles, lienee the potJts 
call Achilles Phthius herns, and his father 
Pelcns Phthius rex. 

Phjle, fortified place in Attica, on the 
confines of Boeotia. See Thrasyuulus. 

Phyllis. See DKMOpirox. 

Physcon. See Ptolkmaeus VII. 

Picentia {Vicenza), town in the S. of 
Campania at the head of the Sinus 
Pai'stanuH. The name of Picentlni was 
given to the Inhabitants of the whole 
coast of the Sinus PacsUiniia. Tiiey were 
a portion of the Sabine Picentes, who 
were transplanted by the Homans to this 
part of Campania after the conquest of 
Plceniim, 2G8 b.c., at which time they 
founded the town of Picentia. 

PieSnum, in central Italy, was a strip 
of land along the Adriatic, and was 
bounded on the N. and W. by Umbria. 

Piotl, originally a people inhabiting 
modern Scotland and parts of N. Ireland. 
By tho end of the third century a.p. the 
mime had oomo to be used exclusively of 
tho people of N. and central Scotland. 
The old theory that the word was derived 
from their custom of painting their bodies 
is now discredited ; and It is believed to be 
a Latin translation of a native name. 
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Pictdnes op Pictavi, people on the coast 
of Gallia Aqultanlca. Their chief town 
was Llmonum (Poitiers). 

Picumnus and Pilumnus, two gods of 
matrimony in the rustic religion of the 
ancient Konians, 

PIcus, Latin prophetic divinity, son of 
SaturnuR, husband of Canons, and father 
of Faunas. The legend of Piciis is founded 
on the notion that the woodi)ccker is a 
prophetic bird, sacred to Mars. Pomona 
was beloved l>y him; and when Circe’s 
love for him was not recpiited, she 
changed him into a woodpecker. 

Piilria, narrow country dn the S.E. 
coast of Macedonia. The inhabitants 
were a Thracian people, and tlieir country 
was one of the earliest seats of the worship 
of the Muses, who are hence called 
Pierides. 

Pifirldes: 1. Surname of the Muses. 
2. Tlie nine daughters of Pierus, king of 
Emathia (Macedonia), to whom he gave 
the names of the nine Muses. They 
entered into a contest with the M uses, and , 
being conquenjd, were motain<)ri)hoHed 
into birds. 

Pilum, Komnn 1 '^olin (about 6 feet 
long) 

Pilumnus. See 1*ICUR1NUS. 

Pimplea, town in the Macedonian 
province of Pieria, sacred to tlie Mitses, 
who were bonce called Pimpleides. 
Horace uses the form Idmplca in the 
singular, and not Plmpleis. 

Pinarli and Pdtitli, tlie name of two 
ancient Roman families who iiresided 
over the worship of Hercules at Rome. 

Pindarus, Greek lyric poet, was b. at 
Cynoscephalac, a village in the territory 
of Thebes, In 518 B.c. Ho was early 
employed b}'^ different states and princes 
in all parts of the Hellenic world to 
compose for them choral songs for special 
occasions. The praises which ho be- 
stowed upon Alexander, king of Mace- 
donia, are said to liavo been tlie chief 
reason whicli led Alexander tlie (Real to 
spare the house of the T’oet whou be 
destroyed the rest of Tlielies. He d. 
In his 80th year, 138 n.c. IMndar wrote 
poems of various kinds. His only poems 
W’hieh liavo come down to us entire arc 
his Pyiniria, which were composed in 
commemoration of victories in the public 
games. They a re d i vlded into four books, 
celebrating the victories gained In the 
Olympian, Pytliiari, Nemean, and Isth- 
mian games. Owing to discoveries of 
papyri at Oxyrhynehiis and llermoiiolis 
since 1900 wo liave now coiisiderahio 
specimens of Pindar’s other poems — Ida 
Paeans, Parlhencia, and IMthyrarnhs. 
Pindar’s poems arc of great linguistic 
difficulty as well as of great splendour. 
See C. M. Bowra’s edition (1947), also 
Works of Pindar, text, commentary, and 
translation, by L. U. Fanioll (3 vols., 
1930-2). See also G. Norwood, Pindar 
(1945). 

Piraeeus or Piraeus, the most important 
harbour of Athens was situated in the 


peninsula about 4 miles S.W. of Athens. 
This peninsula, which is sometimes called 
by the general name of Piraeeus, con- 
tained three harbours, Piraeeus proper 
on the W. side; Zea on the K. side, separ- 
ated from Piraeeus by a narrow isthmus, 
and MunyohJa (Pharnari) still farther to 
the E. It was through the suggestiou of 
Themlstocles that the Athenians were 
induced to make use of the harbour of 
Piraeeus. Betiiro the Persian wars their 
principal hariioiir was Phalorum. The 
town or demus of Piraeeus was sur- 
rounded with strong fortillcations by 
Themistocles, and was connected with 
Athens by means of the celebrated Long 
Walls under the administration of 
Pericles. The Piraeeus was destroyed by 
Sulla (86 P.C.), but there are some inter- 
esting remains including two theatres, 
and ship houses at Zea and Munychla. 

PlrinS, celebrated fountain at Corinth. 
See PmAHiis. 

Pirlth&us, son of Zeus and Dia, and 
king of the Lapithae in Thessaly. 
Pirithous once invaded Attica, but when 
Theseus (q.v.) opposed him, he conceived 
a warm admiration forJ,he Athenian king; 
and n frlendslnp sprang up between the 
two heroes. When Pirithous was cele- 
brating his marriage with llippodamia, 
the intoxicated Centaur Kurytion or 
Eurytus carried her off, and this act 
occasioned the oelelirated fight between 
the Centaurs and ijupithao, m which the 
Centaurs were defeated. Hippodainia 
afterwards died and each of the two 
friends resolved to wed a daughter of 
Zeus. Pirithous resolved to carry off 
Persephoiio. Theseus would not desert 
his friend in the enteriirisc. The two 
friends descended to the lower world, 
but were seized by Pluto and fastened to 
a rock. Heracles delivered Theseus, wiio 
had made the daring attemiit only to 
idensc his friend; but Pirithous remained 
for ever in torment. 

Pisa, the cainUil of Pisatls, tb^ middle 
portion of the proviueo of Ells, Pelo- 
ponnesus. Pisa Itself was situated N. of 
the Alphous, at a short distance E. of 
Olympia, and was frequently identiffod by 
the poets with it. 'J’he hiR..ory of tho 
I’isatae consists of their wt niggle with tho 
Eleans, wdth whom they contended for 
tlie presldcncv of the Olympic games. 
The Pisatae obtained this honour in the 
28th Olympiad (668 n.c.) with tho as.sist- 
ano,e of Phidon, tyrant of Argos, and also 
a second time In the 34th Olympiad (644) 
by means of their own king l^intalcoii. 
In the 5‘2nd Olympiad (572) tho struggle 
was ended by the conquest and destruc- 
tion of Pisa by the Eleans. 

Pisae (Pisa), ancient city of Etruria, 
and one of twelve cities of the confedera- 
tion, was situated at tho confluence of 
tho Arnus and Ausar (Serchio) about 6 
miles from ti • sea. According to some 
traditions, l4sao was founded by the com- 
panions of Nestor, the inhabitants of 
Pisa In Elis, who were driven upon the 
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coast of Italy on their return from Troy; 
whence the Koninu poets give the Etrus- 
can town the surname of Alphea. In the 
reign of Augustus it was made a colony. 

Pisander, an Athenian, the chief agent 
in effecting the revolution of the Pour 
Hundred, 412 H.c, 

Plsldla, iuland district of Asia Minor, 
lying N. of Lycia and Pamphylia, was a 
mountainous region, inhabited by a war- 
like people who inaiiitaiucd their indo- 
pendcnco until c. 5 b.c. 

Pisistr&tidae, name given to Hippiaa 
and Hipparchus, as the sons of I'isis- 
tratiis (q.v.). 

Pisistr&tus, an Athenian, son of Hippo- 
crates, belonged to a noblo family at 
Athens. His mother was cousin german 
to tJie mother of Solon. When Solon liad 
retired from Athena, after the eatablish- 
raent of his constitution, the old rivalry 
between the parties of tho plain, the 
coast, and the highlands broke out. Tho 
first was headed by Lycurgus, the second 
by Mogaclea, the son of Alcmuoon, and 
tho tliird by Pisiatratus. When Pisis- 
tratus found his j)lans ripe for execution, 
he appeared in the agora, his mules and 
hid own person exhibiting recent wounds, 
and pretended that ho had been nearly 
assassinated by hia enemies as he was 
riding into the country. An assembly of 
tho people was called. In which his 
partisans proposed that a bodyguard of 
fifty citizens should be granted to him. 
Pisistratus took the opportunity of raising 
a larger force, with which he seized tho 
citadel. 560 B.c., thus becoming tyrant 
of Athens. Hefore his power was firmly 
rooted, the factions headed by Megaclcs 
and Lycurgus combined, and Pisistratus 
was compelled to evacuate Athens. But 
Megaijles and Lycurgus quarrelled; 
whereupon tho former offered to rein- 
state Pisistratus if he would marry his 
daughter. Tho proposal was af3(;epted 
by Pisistratus, Pisistratus married the 
daughter of Megaolcs ; but in consequenco 
of the insulting manner in which he 
treated his wife, Megacles again made 
common cause with Lycurgus, and 
Pisistratus was again compelled to 
evacuate Athens. He retired to exile in 
Macedonia; and after spending ton years 
in making preparations to regain his 
power, he Invaded Attica, and made 
himself master of Athens for tJio third 
time. Ho was not expelled again, but 
continued to hold his power till his death. 
His rule was not oppressive. He was a 
patron of literature and tho arts; and 
developed the Industrial life of Athens. 
He maintained the form of Solon's 
Institutions. It is to him that we owe 
the first written text of the poems of 
Homo^ which, without his care, would 
most likely now exist only in fragments. 
Pisistratus d.'in 527 B.c., and w’os suc- 
ceeded by his two sons Hippias and 
Hipparchus. They continued the govern- 
ment on the same principles as their 
father. Hipparchus inherited his father's 


literary tastes. Several distinguished 
poets lived at Athens under the iiatronage 
of Hipparchus, as, for example, Scinouldea 
of Ceos and Anacreon of Teos. After tho 
murder of Hipparchus, in 514 b.c., an 
aeeonnt of which is given imdcr Hau- 
MODJUs, a gw'at change ensued in tho 
character of tho government. Hippiaa 
now became a. morose and suspicious 
t.xrant. His old enemies tho Alcmae- 
onidae, to whom Megacles belonged, 
availed themselves of tho growing dis- 
content of tho citizens; and they at 
length succeeded lii expelling Hippiaa 
from Attica. Hippias tirst retired to 
sigeum, 510 b.c. He afterw ards rer)aired 
to the court of Darius. He accompanied 
the expedition sent under Datis and 
Artaphornes, and pointed out to the 
Persians tho plain of ^ruratlnin as the 
most suitable place for tlu'ir lauding. 
He was now (490) of gri-at age. Ho 
either fell in the battle of Marathon, or 
died at Jicmnos, on his return. 

PIbo, tho name of a distingiiiKliod family 
of the Calfuirnia gous. The cliief mem- 
bers of the family are; 1. Ij. ('\Li*i;nxn’U 
Piso Caksoninus, consul 112 n.c., 

served as legatus under L. (.Jassius Tahi- 
ginus 107 B.C., and fell in battlo against 
the Tigxirini, in tho territory of tho 
Allobroges. This Piso was tho grand- 
father of Caesar's fathcr-in-hm. 2. Jj. 
Oalpuknius ihso PTiuoi, consul l.'Ki n.c., 
received, from his integrity and con- 
Bcientlousness, tho suruutiio of Frugi, 
which is nearly equivaJent to our ‘man 
of honour.’ Ho was a supporter of tiio 
aristocratical part/, and opposed tho 
measures of C. Uracchus. Ho urote 
annals, whicli corftained tho history of 
Koine from the earliest period. 3. C. 
Cali’Uknius Piso, consul 67 b.c., 

belonged to tho aristocratical party. lie 
afterwards administered tho province of 
Narboucee Caul as iirocoiisul. In 63 
he was accused of plLiiideriiig tlie pro- 
vince, and was defended by C'icoro. 
Tho latter charge w'as brought against 
Piso at the Instigation of Caesar; and Jhso 
implored Cicero, but without success, to 
accuse Caesar as one of the conspirators 
of Catiline. 4. M. Calpuhniuh Ihso, 
usually called M. Pupius Piso, because lie 
was adopted by M. I'upiua. He was 
elected consul, Gl B.c., through the 
Inlluenco of Pompey. 5. Cn. Cal- 
PUKNiiTa Piso, a young noble who had 
dissipated his fortime, and tliereforo 
Joined Catiline in his first conspiracy 
(66). The senate, anxious to get rid of 
Piso, sent him into Nearer Spain as 
quaestor, but with the rank and title of 
propraetor. He was murdered by tho 
inhabitants. 6. L. CAbPUiiNirs Piso, 
consul 58 B.C., was a debauchee and a 
corrupt magistrate. Piso and his col- 
league, Qabiuius, supported Clodius in 
his measures against Cicero, which 
resulted In the banishment of the orator. 
Piso afterwards governed Macedonia, and 
plundered the province. On his return 
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to Rome (55), CIccro attacked him in a 
speech which Is extant (Jn Pisontm). 
Calpurnia, the dauerhter of Plso, was tho 
last wife of the dictator Caesar. 7. C. 
Oalpurnius Pitso Fbuoi, tho son-in-law 
of Cicero, married his daughter Tullia in 
63 B.c. IIo d. In 57. 8. Cn. Galpurnius 
Piso was appointed by Tiberius to tho 
command of fcjyria in a.d. 17, in order that 
he might thwart and oppose (iermanicus, 
who had received from the emperor the 
government of all the cafitern provinces. 
IMnncina, tho wife of Piso, was also 
urged on by Llvla, the mother of tho 
emperor, to annoy Agrippina. Gcrinani- 
cus and Agripi)iiia were exposed to insult 
and opposition from Piso and Plancma;and 
when Germameus fell ill in tho autiunn 
of 11), ho believed that he had been 
poisoned by them. Piso, on his return 
to Rome (20), was accused of murdering 
(jermanious; the matter wns investigated 
by tho senate; hut Piso w^as found one 
morning m his room with his throat cut, 
and his sw’ord lying by his side. The 
inilucnco of Livia secured tlie aciiuittal of 
Jhaiicina; hut tho charge was revived 
in A.D. 33, and slio too committed 
suicide. 9. C. GALi*’;R:{iua Pj 80 , tho 
leader of tho well-known consplrn-cy 
against Nero in a.d. Go. On discovery he 
killed himself. 

Pistor, ‘tlie haker.* surname of Jupiter 
at Rome, hecausi* when the Gauls were 
besieging Rome, the god suggested to the 
besieged the idea of throw’ing loaves of 
broad airioug tho cuemies, to make them 
believe that tho Romaus had plenty of 
provisions. 

Piths, Greek goddess of persuasion, 
called Suada (u-v.) by tho Homans. 
Her w’orshlp w'as connected wuth Aphro- 
dite. 

Pitt&cus or Phitt&cus, one of *tho 
SeA’^eii Wise Men’ of Greece, wua a native 
of Mytilene In ijcsbos, and was celebrated 
as warrior, statesman, j)hilosophcr, and 

S oet. Ill COG n.c. ho coinmandod tho 
[ytilenaeans in their war with tho 
Athenians for the possession of Sigeum, 
and signalized himself by killing in single 
combat l^hrynoii, tho commander of tho 
Athenians. Tlio supromo power at 
Mytilene was fiercely disputed between a 
succession of tyrants, and tho uristo- 
cratical party, headed by Alcaeus, was 
driven into exile. As the exiles tried to 
return by foreo of arms, tho popular 
party chose Pittneua as their ruler, with 
absolute power. Tic held this otlice for 
ten years (589-579) and then voluntarily 
resigned it, having restored order to tho 
state. Among the most interesting of 
his hms 'was one which doubled the 
penalty for any otfoneo committed by a 
drunken man. He d. In 670, at an 
advanced age. 

Pittheus, king of Troezon, was son of 
Pelojis, father of Aetlira, and grandfather 
and instructor of Theseus. 

Pl&oentia {Tiacenaa), Roman colony in 
Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same time 


as Cremona, 218 n.c., and situated on the 
right bank of the Po, not far from tho 
mouth of tho Trehla. It was destroyed 
by tho Gauls in 200 b.c., but was rebuilt 
by tho Romans. 

Planclus, Cn., whom Cicero defended, 
54 B.C., in an oration still extant, when 
he was accused of having practised 
bribery Jn order to gain his election as 
curulo aedilc. 

Plancus, tho name of a distinguished 
family of tho Munatla gens. 1. L. 
Munatit's, a friend of Julius Catsar, who 
nominated him to the government of 
Transalpine Gaul for 44 b.c. Hero he 
joined Antony and I^epidiis. Ho was 
consul In 42, and governed in succession 
tho provinces of Asia and Syria. Ho 
deserted Antony for Octavlan shortly 
before tho civil war between tho two in 
32. Ono of Horace’s odes (Cann. 1. 7) 
is addressed to him. 2. T. Munatius 
I’LANCUS lJURSA, brother of the former, 
was trihimo of tho jilebs, 52 b.o., and wa.s 
condemned to banishment on account of 
his prococdlugs in this year. ITo fought 
on Antony's side in tlie campaign of 
Miitma. 3. Cn. Munatius Plancus, 
brother of tho two prccoding, was praetor 
in 43. 4. L. Plautius Plan CUH, brother 

of the three preceding, was adopted by a 
L. Plautius. Ho was lucludod in the 
liroacription of the triumvirs, 42, with tho 
consent of his brother Lucius, and was 
put to deatli. 

Pl&taea, auclent city of Boeotla. At nn 
early period the Plataeans deserted the 
Boeotian confederacy and placed them- 
selves under tho protection of Athens; 
and when the Persians invaded Attica, 
•190 B.C., they sent 1,000 mon to the 
assistance of the Athenians, ami fought 
at Marathon. In 480 their city was 
destroyed by tho Persian army under 
Xerxes at tho Jufetigation of the Thebans; 
and the place was still in ruins when tlie 
memorable battle (479) was fought in 
their territory, m wdiich Mardoo. is w'as 
defeated, and the indcpondonce ol vlreeco 
hecured. In coiiseiiuence of this ^ ictory, 
tho territory of Idataca was declared 
inviolable. It now” enjoyed a prosperity 
of fifty years ; but in the tlilrd year of the 
Polopc)nne8lan War (429) tho Thebans 
persuaded the Spartans to attack tho 
town, and after a siege of two years at 
length succeeded in obtaining possession 
of tho place (427). Plataoa was now 
razed to tho ground, but was again 
rebuilt after tho peace of Antalcldas 
(38G). It was destroyed tho l.hird time 
by the Thebaus in 374. It was restored 
under the Macedonian supremacy. 

Pl&to: 1. The Athenian comic poet, 
was a contemporary of Aristophanes, and 
//. from 428 to 380 B.c. 2. The philo- 
sopher, was tho son of Ariston and 
Pcrictione or Potone, and was 6. at 
Athens In elthv - 429 or 428 B.o. According 
to others, ho v^as horn in the island of 
Acgina. His paternal family boasted 
I of being descended from Codrus ; his 
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maternal ancestors of a relationship with He continued his literary occupation for 
Solon. In his twentieth year bo became about forty years, and d. in 184. Twenty- 
a follower of Socrates, and one of his most one of his comedies have come down to 


ardent admirers. After the death of 
Socrates (399) he withdrew to Megara, 
and subsequently visited Egrypt, Sicily, 
and the Greek cities in Lower Italy. 
Duriiif? his residence in Sicily he became 
acquainted with the elder Dionysius, but 
soon fell out with the tyrant. According 
to a common story he was sold ns a slave 
by the tyrant, but was set at liberty by 
Annlceris of Gyrene. After his return he 
began to teach in the gymnasium of the 
Academy and its shady avenues, whence 
his school was subsequently called the 
Academic. Plato's occupation as an 
Instructor was twice interrupted by his 
voyages to Sicily; first when Dion per- 
suaded him to try to win the younger 
Dionysius to philosophy; the second 
time, a few years later (c. 360), when 
Dionysius invited him to reconcile the 
disputes which had broken out between 
him and Dion. His ollorts were both 
times unsnccessfiil. He d. in the 82nd 
year of his age, 347 b.c. Plato wrote a 
great number of works which are eTitant. 
They are in the forin of dialogue), and are 
diKtingulslied by purity of language and 
elegance of style. The Oxford text of 
Plato has been edited bv J. Burnet. 
For English rtiaders there is B. Jowett's 
translation of the Dialoijuea (3rd cd., 
1892; reprinted 1925) and of the Republic 
(3rd od., 1888). Jowett’s introductions 
are models of fine criticism, although his 
work contains numerous errors, and his 
commentaries have in part been super- 
seded. Later valuable translations are 
by F. M. Cornford of the Republic (1941 ); 
by E. H. Blakeney of the Apology, with 
text (1929); by A. E. Taylor of the 
IHmaeus and Critias (1929), the T^awa 
(1934), and Parrn&nidea (1934). There 
"are also 10 vols. of Plato In the Loeb 
Library, while Shelley’s trans. of Jon 
and Well wood’s Symposium are printed in 
Five Dialogues (Everyman’s liibrary). 
See W. Pater, Plato and Platonism (1893); 
F. M. Cornford, Plato*8 Theory of Knouy- 
ledge (1935); G. C. Field, Plato and hia 
Contcrnporarica (1949). 

Plautius, Aulus, Roman soldier and 
administrator. Ho w'as governor of 
Pannonia when In a.d. 43 he was given 
command of the British expedition by 
Claudius. He was recalled In 47 and was 
accorded an ovation. 

Plautus, T. Maoolus (not Acclus), 
Roman comic poet, was a native of 
Sarsina, in Umbria, and was b. c. 254 
B.c. Ho was first employed In the service 
of actors, and having saved a little money, 
he left Rome and set up in business. 
But his speculations having failed, ho 
returned to Rome, and entered the ser- 
vice of a bakelr. While thus engaged he 
wrote throe plays, the sale of which to 
the managers of the public games enabled 
him to quit his drudgery. He was then 
probably about 30 years of age (224).' 


US. They show a perfect command of 
language and metre, and they enjoyed 
unrivalled popularity among the Romans. 
They appear to he all founded upon Greek 
models; but ho takes greater liberties 
with the originals than Terence. The 
best text of Plautus is that of W. M. 
Lindsay (Oxford. 1903). There is a 
translation with text in the Loeb Lib- 
rary (by P. Nixon; 4 vols., 1918-38). 
See also G. Mlchaiit, Plautc (1920). 

Plebs, a t'l-rin used to denote all those 
citizens of Rome who did not belong to 
the Patrlcil (q.r.). They are believed to 
have been mainly derived from the con- 
quered Latins; but Mommsen and others 
have held that they were simply depen- 
dents (rlientcs) of the patrician fatnilies. 
In the early republic no plebeian could 
hold civil OP religious ofllce, sit In the 
senate, or intermarry with a patrician. 
The plebs, however, had its own assem- 
blies and ofiicers, and was never debarred 
from serving in the army. The long 
struggle for equality of rights lasted 
until 287 B.C., by which time the plebs 
had won the right of intermarriage 
{connuhium) and admission to all tho 
chief olflces. The name ‘plebs’ came 
later to signify tho ‘common people,’ tho 
‘mob.’ 

PlM&des or Plel&des, the daughters of 
Atlas. Tho Pleiades were virgin com- 
panions of Artemis, and, together with 
their mother, were pursued by the hunter 
Orion in Boootia; their prayer to be 
rescued from him was hoard by the gods, 
and they were ‘inetamorphosed into 
doves (n-fAeidfics), and plated among the 
stars. 

Pleurdn, ancient city In Actolia, situ- 
ated near the coast. Jt was abandoned 
when Demetrius II, king of Macedonia, 
laid waste the surrounding country, and 
a new city was built near the ancient one. 
The two cities are distinguished under 
the names of Old Pleuron and New 
Pleurou respectively. 

Pllnlus: 1. C. Plinius Secundus, 
frequently called Pliny the Elder, woe 6. 
A.D. 23, at either Verona or Novum 
Conium (C’o/ao), lu the N. of Italy. In 
his youth he served in the army in Ger- 
many, and afterwards practised for a 
time as a pleader at Koine, and held 
procuratorships In various provinces. 
But he spent tho greater part of his time 
In study. He perished in the eruption of 
Vesuvius In a.d. 79, being 56 years of age. 
He was stationed at Misenuni in com- 
mand of tho Roman fleet; and it was his 
anxiety to examine the phenomenon 
which led him to sail to Stahiao, where he 
landed and perished. Pliny wrote a 
number of works, but tho only one which 
has come down to us is his Uistoria 
Naturedia (translated by J. Bostock and 
H. T. Riley, Bohn Library, 1855-1857). 
It is divided into thirty -seven books, and 
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is Hodlcated to Titus, the son of Ves- 
pasian. with whom Pliny lived on very 
Intimate tenns. 2. C. Plinius Cak- 
CJUUS Secundus, frequently called Plinv 
the Younger, son of Caecilius Clio and of 
Pllnia, the sister of the elder I’liny. lie 
was b. at Comum in a.d. 01 ; and having 
lost his father at an early age, ho 
adopted by his uncle. From Ills youth 
ho was devoted to letters. In his 
fourteenth year he wrote a Greek 
tragedy, and in Ids nineteenth year he 
became distinguibhed as an orator. He 
was a friend of the historian Tacitus. 
In 100 he was consul, and in 111 he 
was appointed governor of the proviiu'c* 
liithynia, where ho did not stay quite 
two years. His extant works are his 
Paneauricus, which is a fulsome eulogium 
on Trajan, and the ten books of his 
Kvisiolac. Ills most celebrated works 
consist of (1) his letter dcsoribing the 
destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum . 
and (2) his letter to Trajan on the 
Christians. Idiny’s Letters have been 
translated by .1. D. Lewis G882); VV. 
IVIelmoth’s translation (174G), revised hj-^ 
W. M. L. Hiitchlnfron. is printed in the 
Loeh Library. 

PUsthfines, son of Atreus, and husband 
of Aerope or lOrlphyle, by whom ho 
became the fatht^r of Agamemnon, Mene- 
laus, and Anaxibla; hut Homer makes 
the latter the (diilcLren of Atreus. 

Plistd&nax, king of Sparta. 48.’)-408 
B.C., was the eldest son of I’ausaiiias. 
During nineteen years of his reign (446- 
426) he lived in exile, but was recalled in 
obedience to the Delphic oracle. 

Plotina, PompSia, the wife of the 
emperor Trajan, who persuaded her 
husband to adoj)t Hadrian. 

Plotinus, the founder of Neoplatonism, 
b, in Egypt c. a.v. 205. During the latter 
part of his life lie taught at Koine, where 
ho had among his pupils the celebrated 


He lived for some time at Home, and lu 
other parts of Italy; and he was lecturing 
at Home during the reign of Domitlan. 
He spent the later years of his life at 
Chaeronea, where ho discharged various 
magisterial offices, and hold a priesthood. 
The time of his death is unknown. The 
work which has Immortalized Plutartdi’s 
name is his Parallel Live^ of Greeks and 
Komans. Ih'st edition (in English) Is the 
sixteenth - century version by North. 
Dryden’s edition is printed in Every- 
man’s Library. His other writings, 
above sixty in ii umber, are placed imder 
the goner.il title of Moralia, or ethical 
works. Their nurit consists lu the 
soundness of his views on the ordinary 
events of huinan lilc. The Moralia have 
been translated by Philemon Holland 
(1603) — scloetions in Everyman’s Lib- 
ia! y. The Moralia (14 vt>ls.) and 
Jjtrcs (11 vols.) also arc lu Iho Loeb- 
Library; and Selected Essays (2 vols.) 
in Oxford Translation Series. The Greek 
and 2^olnan, Questions by I’hitareh, which 
give many delails of folklore, are generally 
included iu tlio Moralia. There are 
separate translations of the Homan 
Questionshy H. J. Hooti with an elaborate 
prelace (1024), and of the Greek Questions 
by W. K. Halliday (1928). 

Pluto or Pluton, ‘the giver of wealth,’ 
at first a suriiamo of Hades {q.v.), the god 
of t he lower world. 

Plutus, god of wealth, is described as a 
son of laslon and Denieter. Zeus is said 
to have deprived him of sight, that he 
might distribute his gifts blindly, and 
without anj' regard to merit. 

Pluvius, i.e. 'sender of rain,* Homan 
suriianie of Jupiter. 

Pnyx, place at Athens where the people 
met in assembly. 

Podalirlus, son of Aeseulapius, and 
lu-other of Machaon {q.v.). He was, 
like hib brother, skilled in the medical 


Porphyry, who wTote Ins life. Plotmns 
d. at Puteoli r. 262. He is an idealist, the 
substance of whoso teaching is as fol- 
lows. God is a Spirit with two attri- 
butes, goodness and unity. From him 
by a regular scries of emanations proceed 
the human soul and matter; and man’s 
work is to return to (Jod by eliminating 
from his life the unreal and material, and 
the final step in this union is that of 
ecstasy. His works, which have sur- 
vived, were given their present form by 
Porphyry and are known ns the Knneads. 
The best edition is that of E. Kr6hler 
(1924-38); there la on English trans- 
lation by Stephen McKenna and B. S. 
Page (2n(i cd., 1934). Se-e W. H. Inge, 
The lieliaious Philosoj)hy of Plotiinis 
(1914); The Philosophy of Plotinus (3rd 
ed., 1928). It should, however, bo said 
that Dr. Inge is inclined to overstiess 
the relationship between Plotinus’ philo- 
sophy and Christian luystlclBrn. 

Plutarchus. Greek biographer and 
philosopher, was b. at Chaeronea, In 
Boeotla, probably In the reign of Claudius. 


art. 

Pddarces; x. Ihe original t Mue of 
Priam. 2. Son of Iphieles. and '.idson 
of J^hylaeiis, was a younger bro-her of 
ITotesilaiis, and led the Thessahuua of 
J’liylacc against Troy. 

Poeni, common namo of the Cartlia- 
gliiiaus, because they wore a colony or 
Plioenieiaus. 

Poinifin, i.e. ‘the shepherd* (In Latin, 
Pastor llermac) a Christian treatise of the 
second century, wrltLen at Home by 
ITi rmos, brother of Pope Pius I (c. 140- 
155). 

Pola, ancient towm in Istria, situated on 
the W. coast, and near the promontory 
Polatioiim, said to have been fomided by 
the Colchians, who had been sent in 
pursuit of Medea. It was sri's* quently a . 
Homan colony, and an imjiortant com- 
mercial low'll. 

P61em5n: 1. King of Pontiis and the 
Bosporus. w\ the son of Zenon. the- 
orator, of Lao cea. He was appointed 
by Antony In 38 b.c. to the government 
of a port of Cllioia; and he subsequently^ 
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obtained in exchanco the kingdom of 
Pontus. After the battle of Aotium ho 
made peace with Augustus, who con- 
firmed him In his kingdom. About 
10 u.c. he was entrusted by Agrippa witli 
reducing the kingdom of Bosporus, of 
which he w'as made king after conquering 
the country. He fell in an expedition 
against the hfirt)arian tribe of the 
Aspurgiaris. He was succeeded by his 
wife, Pythodoris. 2. Hon of the pre- 
ceding, was raised to the sovereignty of 
l^ontus and Posporus by Caligula, hi a.i>. 
:h). He was induced by Nero to abdicate 
the throae in a.d. H4, and Pontus was 
made a Roman province. 3. Of Athens, 
Platonic philosopher. In his youth he 
was profligate; but one day, when he was 
about 30, on his bursting into the school 
of Xenoerates, with other revellers, his 
attention was arrested by the discourse, 
wlilch clianced to be upon temperance. 
From that day he adopted an abstemious 
course of life, and continued to frequent 
the school, of which, on the death of 
Xenoerates, he became tlic head, 314 
II. c. Ho d. in 270, at a great age. 4. 

A Stoic phllosop.J^or and an emhient 
geographer, surnamed Pcrlegetcs ( = 
traveller’s guide), lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Epiplianes. He wrote anti- 
<iuarlaii works (o.g. on Athens); but those 
have unfortunately not survived. !>. 
Anton lUB Polemon, sophist and rhetori- 
cian, fl. under Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
first Antoninus. Ho was born of a ' 
consular family at Tjaodicea, but lived at 
Smyrna. His mc^t celebrated disciple 
was Aristides. Lat^r In life ho was so 
tortured by gout that ho caused himself 
to be shut up in tiie tomb of his ancestors 
at Laodicea, where ho cl. of hunger, at 
the age of Of). 

Pdllas, i.e. ‘goddess protecting the 
city,* surname of Athena at Athens, 
where she was the protecting divinity of 
the Acropolis. 

PdllorcStSs. See Di-:MicTRiUfl 1. 

Pdlitfis, son of Priam and Hecuba, and 
father of Priam the younger, was slain by 
Pyrrhus. 

Pollentla (Polcnza)^ town of the 
ii^tatielU, noted for wool, in Liguria, at 
the confluence of the Wtura aim tlie 
Tanarus. Stllicho gained a victory near 
by over the Goths imdcr Alaric. 

Polllo, C. Aslnlus, Roman orator, poet, 
and historian. He was h. at Rome in 
7(j B.C., and became distinguished as an 
orator at an early age. In the civil war 
he fought on Caesar's side. He subsc- 
rjueiitly united his forces to those of 
Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus. He 
was afterwards appointed by Antony to 
settle the veterans in the lands which had 
been assigned to them in the Trans padane 
Gaul. It wap upon this occasion that he 
fiaved the property of the poet Virgil at 
Mantua from confiscation. In 40 B.c. 
Pollio was consul; and during his consul- 
ship Virgil addressed to him his 4th 
Eclogue. In 39 B.c. Antony went to 


Greece, and Pollio, as ihd legate of 
Antony, defeated the Parthlnl and took 
the Dalmatian town of Ralonae. During 
his Illyrian campaign Virgil addressed to 
him the eighth Eclogue. From this time 
Pollio withdrew from political life, and 
devoted hiinsolf to literature. He d. 

A. n. 5, in the 80th year of his ago. Pollio 
was not only a iiatron of Virgil, Horace, 
and other writers, but he was the first 
person to establish a public library at 
Rome. None of Polllo’a own works has 
come down to ns. It was as an orator 
that ho possessed the greatest reputation. 
Pollio wroto*tho history of tlie civil wars 
in sevontcon hooks, commencing wdth the 
consulship of Metellus o,nd Afranius, (Jl) 

B. c. As a poet I'ollio was best known by 
his tragedies. 

Pollio, Vedlus, a friend of Augustus, 
who used to feed his lampreys wMth 
human llesh. He d. 15 b.c., leaving a 
large jiart of bis property to Augustus, 
it w'as tills Pollio who built the celebrated 
villa of Pausilypum near Naples. 

Pollux or Polydeuces. See Dioscuri. 

Pollux, Julius, of Naiicnvtis in Egypt, 
Greek HO]>hiHt and gramma riau, who lived 
in the reign of Conimodu.s. His extant 
w ork, entitled Ononmslicon, In ten books, 
explains the meanings of Greek words, 

P61j)aenus, a Macedonian, autlior of the 
w'ork on stratugenis In war, which is 
extant; lived c. a.i>. 150. 

Pdl^blus, Greek Mstorian, the son of 
liycortaa, and a native of Mi'galupolis, in 
Arcadia, was b. c. 204 B.(\ After tho 
conquest of Macedonia by the Roiuans, 
in 1()8 H.C., Polybins was one of the 1 .000 
distinguishod Acl^caiis w'ho were carried 
as prisoners to Rome. On his arrival in 
Italy ho acquired the friendship of the 
younger Seipio Afrieanus. After re- 
inamuig in Italy seventeen years, Poly- 
bius returned to Peloiionnesus in 1 50 B.c., 
with the surviving Achaean exiles. He 
Joined Sclpio in his campaign against 
Carthage, and was present at Hie destruc- 
tion of that city in 146. Afterwards he 
InuTicd to Greece, wlicre he arrived after 
the capture of Corinth ; and lie exerted all 
his influence to alleviate tlie misfortunes 
of his countrymen. He undertook 
journeys Into foreign countries for tlie 
jniriiose of visiting the places which ho 
had to describe in his Iiistory- Ho d. at 
the age of 82, in consequenee of a fall from 
his horse, c. 122 b.c. His history con- 
sisted of forty books. It began at 220 
B.c., where the history of Aratus left off, 
and ended at 146, in wdilcli year Corinth 
was destroyed. Thi.s history of Polybius 
is one of the most valuable works that 
have come down to us from antiquity; 
but unfortunately tho greater part of it 
has perished. We possess the first five 
hooks entire, but of tho rest we have only 
fra^ents and extracts. See the essay 
on Polybius by J. Strachan- Davidson In 
Jlellenica', J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek 
Historians, lect. vi. (1909). The best 
edition (in English) is that ol £. S. 
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Shuokburph (In 2 vols.) (1889); there Is 
also a translation by W. R. l^aton in the 
Loeb Library (1922-7). 

Pdli^bus, king of Corinth, by whom 
Oedipus iq.v.) was brought up. 

Pdiycarpus, one of the Apostolic 
Fathers, a native of Smyrna. Ho is said 
to have been cjonsocratcd bishop of 
Smyrna by the apostle John. Ho was 
bishop when Ignatius passed through 
Smyrna on his way to Rome, some time 
between 107 and 11(5. The martyrdom 
of Polycarp occurred during the reign of 
Antoninus Plus. Only one short piece 
by Polyoarp is extant, his Ijfiter to the 
Philippians, which is published with 
Ignatius iq.v.). The Greek Acts of his 
martyrdom were written by eye-wit- 
nesses, and are still extant. 

Pdljrcletus of Argos, probably by 
citizenship, and of Sicyon, i)robably by 
birth, was one of the six celcbratcil 
statuaries of tlie ancient world. He was 
also a Bcnlptor, an architc<'t, and an 
artist in toreutic. lie fl. c. 452-412 b.c. 
Phidias was unsurpassed in making the 
images of the gods, l^olycletus in those of 
men. Two of hi . most famous statues 
are the ‘ DorypJiorus’ and the ‘Dia- 
dumenus.* See K. A. Gardner, tiix 
Greek Scvlptorfi (1910). 

P61j)or&t£s. pow’ertul tyrant of Samos. 
He possessed a large navy. Artists and 
poets found a w'olcomc at his court; and 
his friendship lor Aniwreou is particu- 
larly celebrated. But in the midst of Ids 
prosperity Oroetes, the satrap of Sardis, 
lurea him to the mainland, where he was 
cruciliod, 522 n.u. See Herodotus, hi. 
39 a. 

Pdlyd&mas, son of Panthous and 
Phrontis, W’hh a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Kuphorbus. 

Pdlj^dectfis, king of the island of Seri- 
phos. Sec I’EnHKiTS. 

Pdlj^deuofis, carllcd by tlio Romans 
Pollux. See Dioscniii. 

Pdlyddrus: 1. King of Thebes, son of 
Cadmus and Harmoida, father of Lab- 
daous, and grcat-grajidfatlier of Oedipus. 
2. Youngest son of Priam, w’as slain by 
Achilles. This is the Homeric account; 
hut later traditions moke him a son of 
Priam and Hecuba, aud give a dilTcrout 
account of Ids death. When 11mm was 
on tlie point of falling Into the hands of 
the Greeks, Priam entrusted Polydorus 
and a large sum of money to Polymcstor 
or Polyinuestor, king of the Thracian 
Chorsonosus. After the destruction of 
Troy, Polymestor killed Polydorus for 
the purpose of getting possession of his 
treasures, and cast his body into the sea. 
His body was afterwards found by his 
mother Hecuba, who took vengeance 
upon Polymestor by killing his two 
children, and putting out his eyes. 
Another tradition stated that Polydorus 
was entrusted to his sister Iliona, who 
was married to Polymestor. She brought 
him up as her own son, while she made 
every one else believe that her own sou 


Delphilus or Deipylus was Polydorus. 
Polymestor, at the instigation of the 
Greeks, slew his own son, supposing him 
to bo Polydorus; whereupon the Tatter 
persuaded his sister Iliona to put Poly- 
mestor to death. 

P61ygn6tuf, Greek painter, was a native 
of the islcind of Thnsos, but received 
tiio citizenship of Athens. Ho lived on 
intimate terms with Cimon and his sister 
Elpinlco; and ho probably oamo to 
Athens In 4C3 B.c. His moat famous w’ork 
was mural decoration, ^^'e possess a 
detailed account of two of his composi- 
thms (at Delphi) in Pausariias, x. 25 to 31 
(sec Frazer’s notes); those depicted the 
sack of Troy, and the descent of Odysseus 
into Hades. But in the Stoa Poecilo at 
Atliens were two historical pieces, one 
being the battle <»f Marathon. Sec E. 
Lowy, Polufjnot (1929). 

P61^hymnla. See Musak. 

P&’.ynicSs, son of Oedipus and Jocaata, 
land brother of Kteocli's (f/.r.), Antigone, 
and Isrnone. See also Adkahtus. 

POlyphemuB, son of Poseidon, was one 
of the Cyclopes In Sicily. He is repre- 
sented as a gigantic monster, liavirig only 
one eye In the centre of his foroliead. 
lie dwelt in a cave near Mt. Aetna, and 
fed his tloeks upon the mountain. Ho 
fell ill love with tlie nymph Galatea. 
See Acis. Ho w^as blinded by Ulysses 
(tf.r.). 

PolysperchSn, a Macedonian, and 
olliccT of Alexander the Great. Anti- 
pater on his deathbed (3 1 9 n.c.) appointed 
Polysperehon to suoeeed him as ngent in 
Macedonia, while he assigned to ills own 
son Cassandor iq.v.) the subordinate 
staticni of f] JlJarch. 

Polystr&tus, Epicurean philoHoi>lu'r 
wdio Bucceeded Hermarelius as head of 
the seliool. Two wmrks with his namo 
have been discovered at Hereulanoum. 

PolJ^xdna, daughter of Priam aud 
Hecuba, was beloved by Achille« When 
the Greeks, on tbeir voyage bon • were 
still lingering on the coast of Thi • , the 

shade of Achilles apiieared to I hem, 
demanding that Polyxena should be 
sacrificed to him. Neoptolemus ac- 
cordingly slew her on tho t( :ib of ins 
father. 

P61yx6, a prophetess, nurse of llypsl- 
pyle in Lemnos. 

Pomona, Roman divinity of fruit trees, 
henoo called Pomorum Putrona. She is 
represented by the poets as beloved by 
several of the rustic divinities, such as 
Silvauus, Picus, Vertumiius. 

Pompeia: X. Daughter of Q. I’ompclus 
Rufus w'ho was cousul in 88 b.«\, and of 
Mucia, liaughtcr of tho dictator Hulia. 
She married C. Julius Car#-T, tho dic- 
tator, In 67 B.C., but was divorced by him* 
Jn 61, because she was suspected of 
intriguing with Clodlus. 2. Daughter of 
Pompey, the t imvlr, by his ttiird wile 
Mueda. She mc«Lried Faustus Sulla, son 
of tho dictator. 3. Daughter of Sex. 
Pompey, the son of the triumvir, and of 
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Scrlbonla. At the peace of Mlseniim tn 
39 she was betrothed to M. Marcellua, the 
son of Octavla, the sister of OctaTlan, 
but was never married to him. 

Pompiilf city of Campania, was situ- 
ated on the coast, at the foot of Mt. 
Vesuvius ; but In oonaoquonco of physical 
ohangres the ruins of Pompeii are found at 
present about two niiles from the aca. 
It was overwhelmed iu a.d. 79, along 
witli Herculaneum and Stablae, by the 
great eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. Tho 
lava did not. reach Pompeii, but the town 
was covered with successive layers of 
ashes and other volcanic matter, on w'hich 
a soil was gradually formed. In time the 
site was forgott<ju, and was not re- 
discovered until 1748, since when excava- 
tion has btien carried on at irregular 
intervals and the greater part of the city 
has now been unearthed. There arc 
splendid examples of public aud private 
buildings, aud these, together, with tho 
innumerable Inscriptions and movable 
objects of all kinds, present a vivid 
picture of social and domesllc life in the 
first century a.d. See 11. C. Carrington, 
P<ymp€ii (1930); E. O. Cortl, The Den- 
iruction and PcsiA'rection of Pompeii and 
IJerculnneum (lO.'H). (/S'c6 Fig. 42.1 

Pompflius: 1. Q. Pompeius. said to 
have been the son of a flute-player; tho 
first of the family who rose to dignity in 
the state. He was consul In 141 b.c., 
when ho carried on war unuccessfully 
against the Numantines in Spain. 2. Q. 
PoMPEius Rufus, zealous supporter of 
the aristocratical party, was consul, 88 
B.O., with L. Sulla. When Sulla set out for 
the East to conduct the war against Mlth- 
rldates, ho left Italy in charge of Pom- 
polus Rufus, aud assigned to him the 
army of Cn. Poinpeius Strabo, who was 
still engaged in carrying on war against 
the Marsl. Strabo^ however, who was 
v;inwllling to bo deprived of the ooin- 
mand, caused Pompeius Rufus to bo 
murdered by the soldiers. 3. Cn. Pom- 
pEiua Strabo, consul 89 B.c., whon he 
carried on war with success against the 
allies, subduing the greater number of 
the Italian people who were still In arms. 
He continued in the S. of Italy as pro- 
consul In the following year (88), when he 
caused I'ompeiiis Rufus to be assas- 
sinated. Shortly afterwards, he was 
killed by lightning. His avarice and 
cruelty had made him hated by the 
soldiers. 4. Cn. 1*ompeiu8 Magnus, the 
Triumvir, son of No. 3. b. 30th Sep- 
tember lOG B.c. Ho fought under his 
father in 89 against the Italians, when he 
was onlv 17 years of age. When Sulla 
returned to Italy (8dh Pompey marched 
to his assistance; and in the war which 
followed against the Marian party, he 
distinguished himself as one of Sulla's 
most suoces^l gonorals. In conse- 
quence of his victories in Africa over the 
Marian party, he was greeted by Sulla 
with the surname of Magnus. He was 
allowed to enter Ron^e in triumph (81), 


although he was still a simple eques. 
l*ompey continued faithful to tho aristo- 
cracy after Sulla’s death (78), and sup- 
ported the consul Catulus in resisting 
the attempts of Ms colleague Lepidus to 
re[)eal the laws of Sulla. He was after- 
W’arda sent into Spain as proconsul, to 
assist Metellus against Sertorius, and 
remiiined in that country for five years 
(7G-71). On his return to Rome he was 
consul with M. Crassus, 70 b.c. In his 
consulship he oi)enly broke with tho 
aristocracy, and became tho great popular 
hero. He carried a law restoring to the 
tribunes tho power of wdiloh they had 
been deprived by Sulla. Iu 07 the tri- 
bune A. Gabinlus brought forward a bill 
proposing to confer upon Pompoy the 
command of the war against the pirates. 
In the course of three months he cleared 
the Mediterranean of tlie pirates. Next 
year (60) he w’as appointed to succeed 
Lueullus ill tho command of the war 
against Mlthridates. Tho bill conferring 
upon him this commaud was proposed 
by the tribiino C. Manilius, and was 
supported by Cicero in an oration which 
has eomc down to us. He easily defeat(!d 
Mithridates, who fled to the Cimmerian 
1 Josporua. He received tho submission of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia; made Syria a 
Roman province; took Jerusalem; and, 
after settling the affairs of Asia, returned 
to Italy In (>2. He dlslianded his army 
after lauding at Hruiidisium. Ho entered 
Rome in triumph on 3()th September 
GO B.c. The senate, however, refused to 
ratify his acts in Asia; whereupon 
Pompey entered Into a close alliance with 
Caesar. To be more sure of carrying 
their plans into oxiPCution, they took tho 
wealthy Crassus into thoir counsels. 
Tho three agreed to assist one another 
against theh* mutual oiiemles; and thus 
was formed tho first triumvirate. This 
muon of tho throe most powerful men at 
Rome crushed the aristocracy for the 
time. To cement their union more 
ch)sely, Caesar gave to Pompey his 
daughter Julia in marriage. Next year 
(58) ("aesar went to his province in Gaul, 
but Pompey remained in Rome. While 
Caesar was gaining glory and Influence In 
Gaul, Pompey was losing Influence at 
Rome. In 55 Pompey was consul a 
second time with Crassus. Pompey 
received as his provinces the two Spams, 
wMch were governed by his legates, L. 
Afranius and M. Petrelus, while he himself 
remaJiK'd lii tho neighbourhood of the 
ci^. Caesar’s increasing power and 
influence at length made it clear to 
Pompey that a struggle must take place 
between them sooner or later. The death 
iu 54 of his wife Julia, to whom he was 
attached, broke the last link which con- 
nected him with Caesar. In order to 
obtain supremo power, Pompey en- 
couraged the civil discord with which the 
state was torn asunder ; and such frightful 
scenes of anarchy followed’ the death of 
dodiuB at the beginning of 62. that the 
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senate had no alternative but oallingr 
in the assistance of I^ompey, who was 
accordinffly made sole consul In 62. 
Soon afterwards Pompoy became recon- 
ciled to the aristocracy, and was now 
rcKardod ns their acknowledged head. 
The history of the civil war which fol- 
lowed Is related In tlio life of (Jaesar (qa\). 
After the battle of I’harsulia (48) l^ompcy 
sailed to Kgypt, where he was put to 
death by order of the minlstors of the 
young king Ptolemy. 1‘oiiipey got into 
a boat which the Egyptians sent to bring 
him to land ; but just ns the boat reached 
the shore, and he was stepping on land, 
he was stabbed in the back. He was 
slain on 29th September 48 k.c., and had 
Just completed his 58tli year. Ills head 
was cut off, and was brought to Caesar 
when he arrived in Egypt soon after- 
wards; but he turned away from the 
sight, shed tears at the death of his rival, 
and put his murderers to death. Ser, 
the Pltarealia of the poet TiUcan for a 
paneg^’^rio on ‘Magnus* (as lie loves 
always to call him). 6. Cn. PoMPifiiUH 
Maont M, elder son of the triumvir, by 
his third wife Ah carried on war 
against Caesar In Spain, and was defeated 
at the battle of Munda, 45 b.c. lie was 
shortly afterwards taken prisoner, and 
put to death. 6, Sex. Pompeius Mag- 
nus , younger son of the triumvir bv his 
tlilrd wife Mucia, fought, along with liis 
brother, against Cat'sar at Munda, but 
escaped with his life. After Caosar*8 
death (44) he obtained a large fleet, and 
took possession of Sicily. He was even- 
tually defeated by the fleet of Augustus, 
and fled from Sicily to Asia, where he was 
put to death (35). 

Pompeius TrogUB. See JusTiNUS. 

Pompildn (Pamplona), called PompeJ- 
opolls by the sons of I’oinpey, was the 
town of the Vascones In Hispania Tarra- 
coTionsi s 

Pompdnla: 1. Sister of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, was married to Q. Cicero, the 
brother of the orator, 69 n.o. Q. Cicero, 
after leading a miserable life witli his wife 
for almost twenty -four years, at length 
divorced her, 45 or 44 n.c. 2. Daughter 
of T. Pomponius Atticus, maiTled to 
M. VlpsaniuH Agrippa. Her daughter, 
Vlpsanla Agrippina, married 'I'iberius, the 
Bucoessor of AugiLstus. 

PompOnlus, Sextus, a distinguished 
Homan Jurist, who lived under Antoninus 
Plus and M. Aurelius. 

PompdnIuB Atticus. See Atticus. 

PompdniuB Mela. See Mela. 

Pomptlnae P&ludes (Pomptine 
Mars?Les)tJih6 name of a marshy plain on 
the coast of Latiiim from Velietri to 
Terracina. As early as 312 n.c. the 
censor Appius CJlaudlus tried to drain this 
district when he built the Via Appla. 
Augustus made further efforts, and a 
canal was constructed alongside the Via 
Appia for th^ convenience of travellers 
who thereby might avoid the noxious 
vapours and the fbotpads who abounded 


hi the neighbourhood. None of the 
ancient or medieval attempts ut drainage 
was entirely successful, and reclania- 
tion of the area was effected only by the 
Fascist Government., 

Pontius, Gavius, Hamnitc general in 
321 B.C., defeated the Roman army in one 
of the mountain passes near Caudlum 
(Q.V.), and compelled them to pass under 
the yoke. Nearly thirty years after- 
wards, Pontius was defeated by Fabiua 
Rullianus (292) and wa« i»ut to death 
after the trimiiph of the consul, according 
to later legend. 

Pontus, the iierLh-castovuniost district 
of Asia Minor, along the const of the 
Eiixine. IMie name first aciiuired a 
political Importance, tlirough the foun- 
dation of a new kingdom there, about the 
beginning of the fourth century n.(\, by 
Arlobarzanes I (</.r.). This kingdom 
reached its greatest height under Mithri- 
dates VI (q.v.), who for many years 
carried on war with the Romans. In 

A. D. 64 the country was constituted by 
Nero a Roman province. 

Pontus Euxlnus, or simply Pontus 
(the Blaek Sea ). The .^gonaiitic legeuda 
show that the Greeks h!la some acquaint- 
ance with this sea at a very early period. 
The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially the 
people of Miletus, founded many colonies 
and commercial emporia on Its ahores. 

P6pffldnla. ancient town of Etruria, 
situated on a lofty hill, sinking abruptly 
to the sea, and forming a peninsula. It 
^y&B destroyed by Sulla in t te civil wars, 

Populus Romanus. See C )mitia, 

Porcla, daughter of Cato Utlcensls, 
married first to M. Rjb’fius, consul 69 

B. C., and afterwards to M. IV'jitus, the 

assassin of Julius Caesar. induced 

her husband on the night before ,he 15th 
March to disclose to her the co ,uiracy 
against Caesar’s life, and she is i,'^ ^rted 
to have wounded herself In the l in 
order to show that she had a couri^ '“is 
soul, and could be trusted with ^he l :,V‘t 
She d. In 43. 

Porphj^rldn, one of the giants wi ■ 
fought ogainst.tho gods. 

Porphj^rluB, 'nsiuilly called Porphyry, 
Greek philosopher of the Neoplatonio 
school, was b. a.d. 233, cither m Hatunea 
in Palestine or at Tyre. lie studied at 
Athens under Longinus, who changed his 
Syrian name into Porphyrins. He settled 
at Romo In his 30th year, and there 
became a disciple of Plotinus (</.r.), whoso 
writings lie corrected and arranged. 
His most celebrated work was hib treatise 
against the Christian religion, wdiich was 
publicly destroyed in 448, but Interesting 
fraginentB have survived, together with 
som.o of other works. Among extant 
works by him are a Life of Plotinus, and a 
treatise On Abstine-fice (valuable for its 
information on the philosophy, ritual, 
and culture “f various peoples). See 
J. Bides!, Vie ae Porphi/re (1913). 

Porsdna, Porsena, or Porsenna, Lars, in 
Roman legend king of the Etruscan town 
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of OluBium, marched against Rome at the 
head of a vast army, In order to restore 
Tarqulnlus Superbus to the throne. Ue 
took possession of the Janiculum hill, 
but was prevented from entering Rome. 
(See CooLES.) He then proceeded to lay 
siege to the city, which soon began to 
suffer from famine. Thereupon a young 
Roman, named 0. Muclus, resolved to 
deliver his country by murdering the 
invading king. Ho aocordlnglv went over 
to the Ktrusean camp, but ignorant of 
the person of Porsena, killed the royal 
secretary instead. Seized, and threatened 
with torture, he thrust his right hand into 
the lire on the altar, and there let It burn, 
to show how little ho heeded pain. 
Astonished at his courage, the king bade 
him depart in peace; and Soaovola, as he 
was henceforward called, told him, out of 
gratitude, to make peace with Rome, 
since 300 noble youths had sworn to take 
the life of the king, and ho was the hrst 
upon whom the lot had fallen. Porsena 
thereupon made peace with the Romans. 

Portunus or Portumnus, the protecting 
genius of harbours among the Romans, 
identified with the Greek Palaemon. 

P6rus, king of Che Indian provinces E. 
of the river Hydaspes. Ho was con- 
quered by Alexander, 327 B.c., and was 
afterwards received into his favour. We 
are told that Porus was a man of gigantic 
stature. Si\ the Arudxiaia of Arrian. 

PCselddn, ’^as most probably a god of 
purely hellenio origin, consort of Earth, 
and hence htd of earthquakes and the 
fresh-water nreams w|ilch fertilize the 
soil. After ihls original worshippers 
entered GcoAce. his dominion was ex- 
tended to me sea, with which he is princi- 
pally associated In later mythology. 
Poseidon ,was also god of horses and may 
have orif /Irially beep worshipped In horse 
J[orm. The reason for this is uncertain, 
though 'Professor Rose suggests that It 
may b/tve been due tP the horse-breeding 
Intere'iis of the Thessalian plains where 
his cult most probably began. (See 
NF.prrxE.) In classical mythology Posei- 
don \vas a son of Cronos and Rhea, brother 
of Zeus and Hades; and it was determined 
by lot tiiat he should rule over the sea. 
lu the Homeric poems Poseidon Is des- 
cribed as e(iual to Zeus In dignity, hut 
less powerful. His palace was in the 
depth of the sea near Aegae in Euboea, 
where ho kept his horses with brazou 
hoofs and golden luaues. With these 
horses he rides in a chariot over the waves 
of the sea, which become smooth as ho 
approaches, wliile the monsters of the 
deep play around his chariot. Poseidon 
In conjunction with Apollo is said to have 
built the walls of Troy for Laomedon (q.v.), 
whence Troy is called Neptunia Pergama. 
Poseidon sided with the Greeks in the 
war against tneir city. In the Odyssey 
be appears hostile to Ulysses, whom ho 
prevents from returning home iii conse- 
quence of his having blinded Polyphemus, 
a son of Poseidon by 4:he nymph Thodsa. 


He is said to have created the horse, when 
ho disputed with Athena as to which of 
them should give name to the capital of 
Attica. He was accordingly believed to 
have taught men the art of managing 
horses by the bridle, and to have been the 
originator and protector of horse races. 
He even metamorphosed himself into a 
horse, for the purpose of deceiving 
Dometer. Poseidon was married to 
Amphitrlto, by whom he had throe 
children, Triton, Rhode, and Benthe- 
slcyme. The sacrifices offered to him 
generally consisted of black and white 
bulls; but wild boars and rams were also 
sacrificed to him. Horse and chariot 
races wore hold in his honour on the 
Corinthian Isthmus. The symbol of 
Poseidon’s power was the trident, or a 
spear with throe points. Tho pine-tree 
was snored to him, as well as tho dolphin 
and the horse. 

Pdsidippus, Greek poet of the Now 
Comedy. Only fragments of his pieces 
survive. 

P5sid5nla. See Paestijm. 

Pdsidonlus, Stole philosopher, b. at 
Apamea In Syria, c. 135 u.o. Ho studied 
at Athens under Panactlus, and taught at 
Rhodes. He gave Instnictlou to Cicjero. 
In 51 B.c. Posidoulus removed to Romo, 
and died soon after. A few fragments of 
his Histories survive. See .T. B. Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians (1909). Posi- 
donius was a man of Immense and varied 
learning. Ho moy bo compared with 
Aristotle, for as the latter sums up tiio 
achievement of the classical i)criod, ho 
Posidoulus epitomized tho Hellenistic 
culture and transmitted it to the Heuais- 
sance age. 

Postfimlus. See Albinttb. 

Postfimus, asHumed tho title of omperop 
in Gaul, A.r. 253, and reigned till 267, 
when ho was slain by his soldiers. 

PoBtvorta, Roman goddess, presiding 
over childbirth. 

Pdtidaea, town In Macedonia, on the 
Isthmus of tho peninsula Pallene, was a 
colony of the Corinthians. It afterwards 
became tributary to Athens, and its 
revolt, 432 n.c., was one of the causes of 
the Peloponnesian War. It was taken 
by tho Athenians in 429, after a siege of 
more than two years. In 356 It was 
taken and destroyed by Philip. 

Praefectus: 1. In republican times a 
cavalry commander. Under the empire, 
an ollioer of eiiuestrlan rank who gradu- 
ally superseded tho senatorial Icgatus as 
commander of a legion; also the com- 
mander of an auxiliary unit of infantry or 
cavalry. 2. P. Praetorio, the com- 
mander of tho Praetorian Guard. In 
practice, his power was almost unlimited. 
After the anolitlon of tho guard by 
Constantine the terra referred to the 
governors of the chief divisions of the 
empire. 3. P. Urbi, commander of tho 
cohortes urbanae who was responsible 
for public order In the' city. 4. P. 
Vigilum, commander of the vigilcs, the 
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Roman flre-brlpradc. 5. P. Annonae, an 
oflacer responsible for tlie management of 
the corn supply. 

Praeneste {Palestrina), ancient town of 
Latiuin^flituated on a hill, about 23 miles 
S.E. of Home. It was said to have been 
founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses. 
It frequently resisted tlie attacks of the 
Romans. Together with the other Latin 
towns, it became subject to Rome, and 
was later mad© a Roman colony. It was 
here that the younger Marius took refuge, 
and w'iis besieged by Sulla’s troops. 
Rraonesto possessed a celebrated temple 
of Fortuna, wltli an oracle.. I’raeneste 
was a cool and healthy residence in 
summer (hence fngidum Praeneste In 
Horace). 

Praetor, a higher magistrate at Rome. 
The practorship was originally a kind of 
third coLiBulslnp, but it appears it was 
from lime to time necessary to increase 
the number of the praetors and to assign 
to them special deiiartments in the 
administration of Justice. The first in 
rank was the PraeUir Urbanus, who w'as 
tlie cl lief magistrate for the administra- 
tion of justice within Rome Itself. 
Praetors were au one i:rnc appointed to 
govern provinces, ^ee Propraetor. 

Praetorium, the headquarters in a 
Roman camp. Jn the provinces the 
name w^as attached to tho governor’s 
olllcial residence, to villas, and even 
Bometiraes to wayside inns. 

Pratinas, Athenian tragic poet, contem- 
porary of Aeschylus. 

Praxias, Atlioniun sculptor (^. 448 B.C.), 
of the Hgo of Phidias, but of tho more 
archaic school of Calamis. He executed 
statues in tho pediments of the tenijile of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

Praxiteles, Greek sculptor, ft. c. 304 
li.a. and onwards. Ho wns a citizen, if 
not n native, of Athens. Ho stands, wdth 
Scopas, at tho head of tlie later Attic 
Bchool, BO called in contradistinction to 
the earlier Attio school of Phidias. 
Ih’axiteles wais unsurpassed in tho ex- 
hibition of tlie beauties of the human 
form. cspecialH’’ in tho female figure. 
One of his most celebrated works was 
a marble statue of Aphrodite, whicli 
was distinguished from other statues of 
the goddess by the name of tho Culdians, 
who purchased it. Praxiteles* ‘Itermcs’ 
is tho only statuo extant which we can 
prove, by direct evidence, to bo an 
original by one of the great Greek sculp- 
tors. See W. Klein, Prajnifles (1898). 

Prl&mldes, that is, a son of Priam, by 
which naino Hector, Paris, Heleuus, 
Deiphohiis, and tho other sons of Priam 
are called. 

Prl&mus, king of Troy at the time of the 
Trojan War, was a son of Laomedf)n. 
His original name was Pod a roes, l.e. ‘the 
swift-footed,* which was changed into 
Priamus. supposed to mean ‘the ran- 
somed,* because be was ransomed by bis 
sister Hosloncf after bo had fallen into tho 
hands of Heracles. He was first married 


to Arisba, and afterwards to Hecuba. 
According to Homer he was the father of 
fifty sons, nineteen of whom were 
cliilrtren of Hecuba. In the earlier part 
of his reign I^riam supported tho Phry- 
gians in their war against the Amazons. 
When the Greeks landed on the Trojan 
coast, Priam was advanced In years, and 
took no active part in the war. Once 
only did ho venture upon the field of 
battle, to conclude the agreement 
respecting the single combat between 
l*ari9 and Menelaus. After the death of 
Hector, Priam went to tlio tiMit of 
Acblllos to ransom his son’s body for 
burial, and obtained It (cf. Homer. Jhad, 
xxlv). Upon the capture of Troy lie w^aa 
slain by Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

Priapus, son of Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite. The original homo of his wf)rship 
was at LampsacuH, on the Hellespont. 
He was regarded as tho god of fruitful- 
ness, in general, and was worshipped 
as the protector of flocks of sheep and 
goats, of bees, of tho vine, and of all 
garden produce. lie was represented in 
carved images, in the form of the jihalliis 
or as a garden deity with deformed body 
and enormous genitals^ 

Priene, one of the tw'olvo Ionian cilica 
on the coast of Asia Minor. It was the 
birthplace of Ihas, one of tho Seven 
Sages. There are some iiuignilicent 
remains of this planned city. SVr T. 
Fjfe, Jfellernstic Architecture (1930). 

Primus, M. Antonlus, general of Vos- 
pasinu, who gained a victory over the 
Vitellian army at Bedriacum, a.d. 

Ho is remarkable as having led a stormy 
life in an age of violeu'^e and :^'t surviv ing 
into a peaceful old age. V'"v" Tacitus, 
Histories, II.) t, 

Prisclanus, Roman granune'^ian, fl, 
c. A. I). .OlO, and taught gran-iiar at 
Constantinople. 'i 

PriscuB, Helvldlus, son-in-law of 1 t'Ctiis 
Thrasea, distinguished by Ins lo of 
virtue and Lberty, was put to deat.ai.iy 
Vesjinslan. 

Prdbus, Aemlllui. Lives by Nc. 
Iwcre once attributed to him. tv 

Pr6bus, M. Aurfillus, Roman emperou 
iA.i>. 270-82. Ho was appobited by the 
einT>cror Tacitus governor of the east, 
I and, ujion the death of Tacitus, tho puriile 
w’os forced on him by tho armies of Syria. 
’J’lie downfall of Florianus {ti.v.) removed 
his only rival. During Ins reign he 
gained many brilliant victories over the 
barbarians on the frontiers of Ganl and 
lUyricum. Ho was killed in a mutiny of 
his ow'n soldiers. 

Pr6cas, one of the fabulous kings of 
Alba Jjougu, father of Numltor and 
Ainulius. 

Procles. See EtmTflTnr.XEi^. 

Proolus, teacher of tlie Neoplatonic 
school, and a supporter of Paganism in 
its final struggle with Christianity, was h, 
at Byzantiu a.p. 412. and d. 485. 
He laid claim to the possession of miracu- 
lous power. Several of his works ore still 
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extant. See The Elements of Theology, 
Introduction and translation by E. R. 
Dodds (1933). 

ProonS, daughter of Pandion of 
Athens, and wife of Terens {(j.v.). 

Proconsul. See I^ropraI'.TOB. 

Proc6pIus of Caesarea, D^'xantjno his- 
torian, b. c. the cud nt the fifth century. 
Ho accoinpajiicd UclisariuH as scci'otai*y 
when the latter led the Byzantines 
against the I'ersians, the Vandals, and the 
Ostrogoths. IloturoinB to Constantiii- 
oplc, he was appointed prefect of tlu^ city 
by Justinian, (ihief work, the Hif^tories 
(In eight books; translated by U. B. 
Dewing in tho Loeb Library), i-fe is our 
main authority for the resign of Justinian. 
See J. B. Bury, History of the Later 
ItoTTian dCmp'irc (19‘23). 

Procris, daughter of Erechtheiis, and 
wife of CeT)halus (r/.r.). 

Procrustes, ‘the stTctcher,* surname 
of tho robber Polypenion or Daniastes. 
He tied Ids vletlins upon a bod: if they 
were shorter than the bed, ho stretched 
their limbs; if they wen* longer than the 
bed, he made them of tho same size by 
cutting off some of their limbs. lie was 
slain by 'Fheseus.t 

PrdcO'Us, the Jurist, wns the contem- 
porary I'E tho jurist Nerva tlio Younger, 
who wn ' probably tho fatlier of tlio 
emperor VerTa. His name was assigned 
to tho k ^hool or soet (Promliani or 
Proruleiai .i) whicli was opposed to that 
of tho ya liuianl. See Capito. 

PrdcQlts, Julius, Komnii senator, is 
said to have Informed tho Koman people, 
after tho deatii of Romulus, that their 
king had appea»’ed todiim, and l)ado him 
tell tho per 4 iio to honour hi. a in futuro os 
a god und ..r tho name of Qiiirinus. 

Prddicus, sophist, Avas a native of 
lulls in tho Island of Coos, and lived in 
tho tli'.o of the Polftponnasian War. Ho 
#i*equoritly visited Athens. He is famed 
for biS moral apologue on ‘The Choico of 
Her .teles,’ narrated by Xenoplion In tho 
Ide>nornf)ili(i. 

I roetus, son of Ahas, and twin-brother 
of Aerlsms. In tho dispute between the 
'^wo brotliers for tlio kingdom of Argos, 
ProotuH was expelled, whereupon ho flod 
to lobates in l^yoia, and married Antca 
or Stlionehoea. tho daughter of tho latter. 
With tlio assistance of lobates. Proetus 
returned to hlg native land ; and AcrisIuH 

avo him a share of hts kingdom. Prootus 

ad three daughters, Jjysippe, Iphinofi, 
and rphiunassa. When these daughters 
arrlveil at the ago of matmTity, they were 
stricken with madness, either from 
despising tho worship of Dionysus, or 
from presuming to compare their beauty 
with that of Hera. The frenzy spread to 
tho other women of Argos; till at length 
Proetus agro(^ to divide his kingdom 
between Molampus and his brother Bias, 
upon the former promising that ho would 
ouro the women of their madness. 
Proetus also plays a prominent part in 
the story of Bellerop^on. Aooordlng to 


Ovid. Acrlsius was expelled from his 
kingdom by Proetus; and Perseus, the 
OTandson of Acrlsius, in revenge turned 
Proetus into stone by means of the head 
of Medusa. 

Prom&chos (‘champion’), surname of 
Athena, the gimrdlan divinity of Athens. 

Prdmetheus, son of the Titan lapctua 
and Olymone, and brother of Atlas, 
Menoetiua, and Epimetheus. His name 
signifies ‘forethouglit,’ as that of hla 
brother Epimetheus denotes ‘after- 
thought.’ Ho is represented as the great 
benefactor of men in spite of Zeus. Ho 
stole fire from heaven in a hollow tube, 
and taught mortals all uRofiil arts. In 
order to punish men, Zeus gave Pandora 
as a present to Epimetheus, in conse- 
quence of which diseases and sufferings of 
every kind befell mortals. Ho also 
chained Prometheus to a rock on Mt. 
Caucasus, whtTe in tho daytime an eagle 
consumed his liver, whieli was restored 
In eac5h succeeding night. (This is tho 
subject of the play hy .\e8chylus, Prome~ 
theus Bmind.) IToiuethciis was thus 
exposed to porpettial torture; but Hera- 
cles killed tho eagle and delivered tho 
sufferer, with the consent of Zeus, who In 
this way had an opportunity of allowing 
his sou to gain immortal fame. There 
was also a legend w'hich related that 
Prometheus created man out of earth aud 
water. He is said to have given to men a 
portion of all the qualities possessed by 
the other animals. 

Prdnuba, surname of Juno among the 
Romans, deseriblng her as tho deity 
presiding over marriage. 

Prdpertius, Sex. Aurelius, the Roman 
poet, was a natlvo’Wf Umbria, and was ft. 
c. 51 B.C. The merit of his early pro- 
ductions attracted tho attention and 
patronage of Maecenas. Tho yi'ar of his 
death Is unknown. Propertius is one of 
tho principal of tho Roman elegiac poets. 
No Roman poet, except Catullus, so 
forcibly depicted the passion of love. 
Tho best editions are by H. E. Butler 
and E. A. Barber (1933) and by O. L. 
Richmond (19‘28). H. E. Butler’s trans- 
lation (with text) Is In the Loeb Library, 
aud there is also an English version by 
J. S. Phil li more (1906). 

Prdpontis {Sea of Marmora), so called 
from its position, being wpb tov I16j^tov, 
‘before the Pontus [EuxJnus].’ 

Propraetor, tho Roman governor of a 
province. At first praetors were ap- 
pointed as governors of provlncc.s, but 
aftorwnrdfl they were appointed to this 
governorship at the expiry of theii* year 
of office at Rome, and with the title of 
Propraetorcs. In the later times of the 
republic the consuls also, after the 
expiration of their year of office, received 
the government of a province with tho 
title of lh»oconRuloB: such provinces were 
called Consulares. 

Prdpyiaea (Oreek), a porch leading to a 
temple precinct. The moAt famous was 
the great ‘Poroh’ of the Acropolis, built 
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by the architect Mneslclon, in the time of 
Pericles, of l*entello marble. A hall In 
the N. wins was decorated with murals 
by Polyfirnotus. 

Pr5serplna. See Persicpiionk. 
Pr5t&gdniBt8s, the Icudlnt; actor in 
Greek plays. 

Pr5t&ff6ra9, Greek sophint, was b. nt 
Abdertt, in Thrace, c. 4 ST) ii.c., and d. 
c. 41.'). Ho WHS the first who ealied lilrn- 
eelf a sophist, and taught for pay; and he 

E ractised his profeaaiori for forty years. 

[Is instructions were so iifghly vahied 
that ho sometimes received 100 minao 
from a pupil. Aocording to Plato, what 
he professed to teach was not science or 
scholarship, hut conduct. IIo was the 
author of a famous saying: ‘Alan is the 
measure of all things.* See A. W. lienn, 
T?ie Greek Philosophers (18.S‘2). 

Protfisllaus, son of Iphlclns and 
Ast\oche, was a native of Phylace in 
ThcHsal y . J Ic led the T liessal laii a rriors 
agnmst Troy, and was the first of a.11 the 
Greeks who were Iwilled by the Trojans, 
being the first who lauded on the 'Fro Ian 
eliore. According to tradition, he was 
sluiij by Hector. , NVe Laodajmia. 

Proteus, tilt old man of the 

sea, IS described in early legend as a 
subject of Poseidon, whose ilocks (the 
seals) ho tended. According to Homer 
he resided in the Island of Pharos, 
whereas Virgil places his residence In the 
Island of Oarpathos, between Crete and 
llhodes. At midday l^rotous rose from 
the sea, and slept In the shade of the 
pocks. Any one wlsliing to learn futurity 
from him was obliged to catch hold of him 
at that time: as soon as ho was seized he 
assiiTried every possible shape. In order to 
escape the necessity of prophesying, but 
whenever ho saw that his endeavours were 
of no avail, ho resumed his usual form and 
told tho truth. Homer ascribes to him 
a daughter Idothea. Another tradition 
destiribes Proteus as a son of I’osoidon, 
and as a king of K^pt, who had two sous, 
Telegonua and Polygonus or Tmolus. 

PrdtdgfinSs, Greek i»aiuter. He was a 
native of Cauiius, in Cana, a city subject 
to the Uhodlans, and fi. 332-300 n.c. 
He resided at Hhodes almost entirely; 
the only other city of Greece which he is 
said to have visited Is Athens, where ho 
executed one of his great works m the 
Propylaea. Up to Ills 50th year ho Is 
said to have lived in poverty and ob- 
scurity. H is fame, however, readied the 
ears of Apelles, who was said (most impro- 
bably) to have offered him for his finished 
works the enormous sum of fifty talents 
apiece, and thus led the flhodiaiis to 
understand what an artist they had 
among them. 

Prdvdo&tio, a term of Roman law 
originally signifying a criminal appeal; 
but after the time of Marcus Aurelius it 
began to be used synonymously with 
appellation a civil appeal, and hence came 
to mean any recourse to a higher tribunal. 
Proxfini, diplomatic representations of 


tho Greek city-states; but, unlike modem 
ambassadors, they were members of the 
state in which the Interests of another 
were to bo represented. Thus Demos- 
thenes acted as %troxenu8 of Thebes at 
Athens. The position was often heredi- 
tary, and proxeni wore granted honours 
and privileges. 

Prudentius, AurSlIus Clemens, Roman 
poet (Christian), b. in C/ticsaraugusta 
(iS'araj 708 sa), in Hlspania Tarraconcnsls, 
A.D. 348. Of his works tho I^erislephanon 
and Cathemerinon (—Dally Round) are 
the most considerable. The latter book 
— Latin text and English verse rendering 
— has been issued by Dent (Temple 
Classics). See T. R. Glover, Lije and Letters 
in the Fourth Century (1901), chap. xl. 

Pruslas: 1. King of liithynla from c. 
228 to 180 B.o. He was the son of 
Zielas, whom he succeeded. He raised 
his kingdom of Pitliynia to pow'er and 
prosperity. He Imsclv surrendered Han- 
nibal, who had taken refuge at his court, 
to the Romans. 2. Tlie son a-td suc- 
cessor of the preceding, reigned from c, 
180 to 149. He courte d the al iiince of 
the Romans. He carried on v iir with 
Attains, king of Porgn»iiis, with ^^hom ho 
was compelled by the Romans to con- 
clude peace in 154. 

Prytanes. See Bottle. 

PsammenituB, king of Egypt, i ueceeded 
his father Amasls in 520 n.c. reigning 
six months. He was conq acred by 
Cambysos in 525. 

Psammis, king of Egypt, sm ,ceeded his 
father Necho, and reigned from 001 to 
595 n.c. 

Pseudo-Longinus, upkno\’M author of 
a work On the Sutdime who was for long 
erroneously identified with Cassius lion- 
ginus (c/.r.). Tiio work pmhahl ^ belongs 
to the lirst century a.i». and is oi f* of the 
great masterpieces of literary critiidsm. 
Edition with trans. in Loeb Library; iraus. 
fn Everyman’s Library. 

Fsdphis, town in the N.W. of Arcai.fA, 
on the Eryraantlius, originally call, id 
Phegia. 

Ps^chS, ‘the soul,’ occurs In tho later 
times of antiquity os a pcrsonitlcatioi- 
of tho human soul. I’syiJhe was the 
youngest of the three daughters of a king, 
and excited by her beauty the jealousy 
of Aphrodite. The goddess ordered 
Cupid to inspire Psyche willi a love for 
tlie most contemptible of all men: but 
Cupid himself fell in love with her. 
Unseen and unknown, he visited her 
every night, and left her as soon as the day 
began to dawn. But her jealous sisters 
made her believe that In the darkness she 
was embracing some hideous monster, 
and accordingly, while Cunld w'as asleep, 
she drew near to him with a lamp, and, 
to her amazement, beheld the most lovely 
of the gods. A drop of hot oil fell from 
her lamp upon his shoulder. This awoke 
Cupid, who censured her for her mistrust, 
and fled. Psycho’-s happiness was gone, 
and she wandered about from temple to 
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temple, inqulrlii(? after her lover, and at 
length came to the palace of Aphrodite. 
Aphrodite retained her, and imposed 
upon her the hardest labours. Psyche 
would have perished, had not Cupid, who 
still loved her In secret, invisibly com- 
forted and assisted her. With his aid she 
at last succeeded In overcoming the 
hatred of Ai)hrodlte: she became Im- 
mortal, and was united to him for over. 
In this story Psyche represents the human 
soul, which is purified by passions and 
misfortunes, and thus pr^ared for 
happiness. The story of Oupld and 
Psycho is told by Appuleius {q.v.) in his 
Golden .iss. Sec K. llohde, Psj/rhe 
(1907); I{. Keitzenstein, SitzimgbericJite 
lleidcLberq, 1914, 1917. 

PtdlAmaeus, usually called Ptolemy, 
the name of several kings of Egypt. 1. 
I*TOLEMY I, surnamed yoTKU, ‘the Pre- 
server,’ but more commonly known as the 
son ot Lagiis, reigned 323-283 n.c. His 
fathei Lugus was a Macedonian of 
ignobk birth, but liis mother Arslnod had 
been a c Dneubine of Philip of Macedon, on 
which .iccount it was believed that 
Ptolomj' w'tis the son of Philip. Ptolemy 
accompunlcd Alexander throughr)ut his 
campaifsns in Asia, and on the division of 
the emi Ire which followed Alexander’s 
death (3 ^3), obtained the government of 
Egypt. He enlarged his dominions by 
seizing t le satrapy of Phoenicia and 
Coele-Syr ,a, and made himself master of 
Jerusalem, by attacking the city on the 
sabbath diy. These provinces ho lost, 
but again .’’ccovercd in a war with Anti- 
gouus and jils son Dejictriua. I’tolomy 
subsequent / crossed 'over to Greece, 
where ho announced himself as the 
liborutor of the Greeks, but ho effected 
little. ’ n 300 ho was defeated by 
Demetr' us In a great sea tight off .Salamis 
in CyT^rus, by which ho lost that iin- 
pOTte^t island. Next year (,305) Ptolemy 
rendered assistance to the Khodians, 
wh.o wero besieged by Demetrius; and 
wMen Demetrius was oom polled to raise 
the siege (304), the Rhodians paid divine 
hiOnours to the Egyptian monarch as their 
fjaviour (Sotfr). The latter years of 
^ Ptolemy’s reign appear to have been 
devoted entirely to peace, and in 28.5 he 
took as joint ruler his youngest son, 
Ptolemy Ph iladelphus. He survived this 
event two years, and d. In 283. Ptolemy 
distinguished himself as a ruler, and as a 
patron of literature and science. He 
founded the library and the museum of 
Alexandria. Many men of literary 
eminence wero gathered around the 
Egyptian king: among whom may bo 
especially noticed Demetrius of Phalerus, 
the great geometer Euclid, the philo- 
sophers Stiipo of Mcgara, Theodoras of 
Csrrene, and Diodorus surnamed Cronus, 
as well as the elegiac poet Philetus of Cos, 
and the grammarian Zenodotus. Ptolemy 
was himself an author, and composed a 
history of the wars of Alexander the 
Great. 2. Ptolemy II PniLADKLPiru.s 


(285-246 B.C.), the son of Ptolemy I by 
his wife Berenice, was 6. in the island of 
Cos, 309. His long reign was marked by 
few events of a striking character. Ho 
was long engaged in war with his half- 
brother Magas for the possession of 
Cyronaica, which he eventually ceded to 
Magas. Ptolemy also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans. Ho was frequently 
engaged in hostilities with Syria, widen 
were terminated towards the close of his 
reign by a treaty of peace, by which 
Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in 
marrlHgo to Antlochus II. Id^oloniy'a 
chief care, however, was directed to tlio 
internal administration of his kingdom, 
and to the patronage of literature and 
science. Under him the miLseum f)f 
Alexandria became the resort and abode 
of all the most distinguished men of 
letters of tho day, and in tlie library 
attached to it were accumulated all tho 
treasures of ancient learidng. According 
to tradition, it was by his express com- 
mand that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. Tho 
new cities or colonies founded by him 
in different parts of his dominions were 
extremely numerous. 3. I^olkmv HI 
Euerqeteh (246-221 n.c.). oldest son 
and successor of Philadelphus. tJhortly 
after his accession ho invaded Syria, in 
order to avenge tho death of his sister 
Berenice. Ho advanced as far as 
Babylon and Susa, and after reducing all 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 
received tho submisKion of all tho upper 
provinces of Asia as far as the confines 
of Bactria and India. From this career 
of conquest he was recalled by tho news of 
seditions in Egypt, aad returned to that 
country, carrying with him an immense 
booty, comprising, among other objects, 
all the statues of tho Egyptian deities 
w'hich had been earned off by Canibyses 
to Babylon or Persia, and which ho 
restored to their respective temples. 
Honco ho obtained tho title of Euergetes 
(‘the benefactor’). During the latter 
years of his reign he subdued the Ethio- 
pian tribes on his southern frontier, and 
advanced os far as Adulo, a port on tho 
Red Soa. Ptfjlemy Euorgetes is scarcely 
less celebrated than his father for his 
patronage of literature and science. 4. 
l^OLEMY IV PHILOPATOR (221-205 B.O.), 
eldest son and successor of Euergetes, did 
not inherit tho virtues or abilities of his 
father: and his reign was tho commonco- 
ment of the decline of tho Egyptian 
kingdom. Its beginning was stained 
with crime. Ho put to death his mother 
Berenice, his brother Magas, and his 
uncle Lysimachus, arid then gave himself 
up to a life of luxury, while he abandoned 
to his minister Sosibius the care of all 
political affairs. Antlochus the Great, 
king of Syria, conquered tho greater part 
of Coele-Syria and Palestine, but in tho 
third year of the w'ar (217) he was com- 
pletely defeated by Ptolemy In person 
at the decisive battle of Raphia. On his 
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return from his Syrian expedition, 
l^tolemy gave himself up more aud more 
to debauchery, and thus shortened his 
life. He d. in 20A. Like his predoces* 
sors, he encouraged philosophers and men 
of letters, and especially patronized the 
distinguished grammarian Aristarchus. 
6. Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (205-180 
IJ.C.), son and successor of Ptolemy IV. 
Ue was a child of 5 years old at the death 
of his father (205). I'hilip, king of Mace- 
donia, and Antlochus 111 of Syria, took 
advantage of the minority of Ptolemy, 
and entered into a league to divide his 
dr)miuiouB between them. Antlochus 
conquered Coelo-Syrin, while Philip 
reduced the Cyclades and the cities in 
Thrace subject to Egypt; but the 
Itomaus commanded both inoriarchs to 
refrain from further hostilities, and 
restore all the conquered cities. In 190 
the young king was dtH-dared of ago and 
the ceremony of his Anacletcria, or 
coronation, was solemnized with great 
inagniflcencp, on which occasion the 
decree v\as issued which has been pre- 
served to us m the celebrated inscription 
known as the Konetta Stone. As long as 
Ptolemy con'JiUU’n, uji<lor the guidance 
and influence of Aristomcnes, his minister, 
hih rule was equitable. Gradually, 
however, he became estranged from bis 
able minister, aud at length compelled 
him to take poison. Towards the close 
of his reign l^olemy conceived the pro- 
ject of recovering Coele -Syria from 
Scleucus, the successor of Antlochus, os 
the latter monarch had not restored that 
)rovjnce, according to treaty, when 
^tolemy married Ids daughter, Cleopatra. 
But he was cut oil by poison In the 25th 
year of his reign and the SOth of his ago 
U80). Ills reign was marked by the 
decline of the Ifigyqitian monarchy, and 
at his death Cyprus and the Cyrenaica 
w'ore almost the only foreign possessions 
still attached to Egypt. 6. Ptolemy 
VI PlIlLOMETOR (180-145 B.C.), cldost 
son and successor of Ptolemy V . He was 
a child at the deatli of his father In 180, 
and the regency was assumed during his 
minority by bis mother Cleopatra. After 
her death, in 176, hie ministers engaged in 
war with Antiochus Ejiijihanes, king of 
Syria, In the vain hope of recovering tlio 
provinces of Coelc-Syrla and Phoenicia. 
But their army was defeated by Antio- 
chus, near Pelusium, and Antlochus 
advanced as far as Memphis (170). Tho 
young kiug lilmsclf fell into his hands, 
but was treated with kindness, as Antio- 
chus hoped by this means to make him- 
self the master of Egypt. But being 
unable “to take Alexandria, which was 
defended by Ptolemy's younger brother, 
Antiochus withdrew into Syria, after 
establishing Phllometor as king at Mem- 
phis, but retained In his hands tho frontier 
fortress of Pelusium. This last circum- 
stance, together with the ravages oom- 
mltted by the Syrian troops, awakened 
Phllometor to a sense of his true position. 


and he made peace with his brother, who 
during Ptolemy's captivity had assumed 
the title of King Euergetes 11. It was 
agreed that the two brothers should reJra 
together, and that Phllometor should 
marry his sister Cleopatra. Upon this 
Antiochus advanced a second time to tho 
w'alls of Alexandria, but withdrew to his 
own dominions (168) at the command of 
M. Popilius Laenas, tho Homan ambas- 
sador. Dissensions soon broke out 
between the two brothers, and Euergetes 
expelled Philoirietor from Alexandria. 
Hereupon Phllometor went to Rome 
(1G4), where he was re-eivod by the 
senate with honour, and deputies w'ere 
appointed to rehistat<j him in the sover- 
eign pow’or. The remainder of his reign 
was occupied with Syrian affairs. In 
145 he gained a decisive victory over 
Alexander Balas, but died a few' days 
afterwards, lu consequence of a fall from 
his horse during the battle, lie liad 
reigned thirty-flve years from the period 
of his first accession, and eighteen from 
Ids restoration by the Homans. IMdlo- 
metor is praised for tho mildiiess and 
humanity of his disposition. 7. 1'tolemy 
VII Neos I'HiLOPAgOR, became ]oint 
ruler with his father Ptolemy V i ju 1 4 5 r.c\ 
lie succeeded In the same year, but after 
reigning for only a few montlis was mur- 
dered by his uncle Ptolemy Vlll. 8. 

l^TOLEMY Vlll EtJEROETES Or I’lIYSCON, 

that is, ‘Big-belly,' reigned 14.5-116 B.c. 
In order to secure possesion of the throne, 
bo married bis sis-tcr Cleopatra, the 
widow of his brother I'liilometor, and put 
to death his nephew I'tolomy, who had 
been proclaimed king as l*tolomy VII. 
Many of tho leading citizens of Alex- 
andria, who liad Uiken part against him 
on tho death of his brother, were put to 
death. Ho became enamoured of bis 
niece Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife 
by her former marriage with Phllometor). 
and he divorced the mother, and received 
her daughter Instead, as Ids wife 
queen. His vices and crueltlea at iem ua 
produced an Insurrection at Aiexandr.ih 
He fled to Cyprus, and the Alcxaiidriai^t 
declared his sister tJleopatra queen (132 ^ 
Enraged at this, Ptolemy nut to deatl-, 
Memphitis, his son by Cleopatra, and sent 
bis head and hands to bis unhappy 
motlicr. But Cleopatra liavlng been 
shortly afterwords exiiellcd from Alex- 
andria in her tiu*n, Ptolemy found him- 
self reinstated on the throne (127). He 
d. after reigning twonty-nino years from 
the death of bis brother Plillomotor. 
Ptolemy Physcon retained that love of 
letters which appears to have been 
hereditary in tlie whole race of the 
Ptolemies. 9. I^OLEMY IX Soter II, 
and oJso Philometor, but more com- 
mpnly, called Bathyrus or Latuurus, 
.cigiied’ 116-107 n.o., and also 90-81. 
Altnough he was of full ngc at the time of 
bis father’s death (116), he w'as obliged to 
reign jointly with his mother, C’lcopatra, 
who had been appointed by tho will of 
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her late hunhand to succeed him on the 
throne. After reigning nine years, he 
was expelled from Alexandria by an 
insurrection of the people, which she had 
excited against him (107). His brother 
Alexander now assumed the sovoreignty 
of Kgypt, in conjunction with his mother, 
and reigned for eighteen years. After 
the death of Cleopatra and the exT)ulsion 
of Alexander in 90, Ptolemy JjathyTus, 
who had oHtablishod himself at Cyprus, 
was recalled by the Alexandrians, and 
established anew on the tlironc of Egypt, 
wlilch he 0 (jciipied theneehjrth without 
lnterrui)ti(jn till ids death in 81. The 
most important event of this period was 
the revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egyi)t, 
which was taken after a three years’ 
siege, and rodiKied to the state of ruin 
in which it has ever since remained. 10. 
l^’OLMMY X Alkxanpeii I, yoimgcst son 
of Ptolemy Vllf, reigned conjointly with 
his mother Cleopatra from the expulsion 
of his brotlier Ijathyrus, 107-90 b.c. 
In this year he assassinated his mother; 
but he had not reigned alone a year when 
he was compelled by general sedition to 
quit Alexandria. 11. Ptolemy XI Alex- 
ander II, son of Mio preceding, put to 
death by the Alexandrians shortly after 
Ilia accession. 12. Ptolemy XII Diony- 
sus or Aulbtes, "the flute-player,* an 
illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyms, 
was on the death of Alexander II pro- 
olalmed king by the Alexandrians, 80 
B.c. To obtain the rattflcatlon of his 
title from the Romans, he expended 
immense sums, which ho was compelled 
to raise by the imposition of fresh taxes, 
and the discontent thus excited led to 
his expulsion by the Alexandrians In 58. 
He went to Rome to solicit assistance; 
but It was not till 55 that A. Gablnlus, 
proconsul in Syria, was induced, by the 
influence of Pompey, liided by the bribe 
of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy himself, 
to undertake his rtistoratlon. One of his 
f *^{1 acts was to put to death his daughter 
J^xrenlce (whom the Alexandrians liad 
Jaoed on the throne), and many of the 
%ding citizens of Alexandria. He d. 
h 51, after a reign of twenty -nine years 
( rom the date of his flrst accession. 13. 
\^olbmy XIII, oldest son of the pre- 
ceding. By his father’s will the sovereign 
power was left to himself and his sister 
Cleopatra jointly; but the latter was 
expelled by the minister Pothinus after 
she had reigned with her brother about 
three years. She took refuge in Syria, 
and assembled an anny, with which she 
invaded Egypt. Shortly after, Caesar 
arrived In Egypt, and as Cleopatra’s 
charms galncil her his support, Pothinus 
determined to excite an insurrection 
against him. Hence arose what is 
usually called the Alexandrian War, 
Ptolemy, who at flrst in Caesar’s 
hands, managed to escape, but he was 
defeated by Caesar, aud was drowned 
(47). 14. Ptolemy XIV, youngest son 

of Ptolemy Anlctcs, wosideciared king by 


Caesar In conjunction with Cleopatra, 
after the death of his elder brother; hut 
in 44 Cleopatra put him to death. See 
K. Bevan, A Hiaiory of Effj/pt vvder fhe 
Ptolemaic Dynaary (1927); J. P. Mahaffy, 
The, Empire of the Ploleniita (1895). 

Pt&15maeus, Claudius, mathematician, 
nstronorner, aud geograplicr. Ho cer- 
tainly observt'd at Alexandria in a.d. 139 
and was alive in 1(51. His principal 
works are the Alniagest and tlie Geo- 
graphy. His works arc our only source of 
knowledge of ancient astronomy, and 
were the only authoritative works until 
the time of Oopornicus. The nstrono- 
mical works haYO b<*on edited by llei- 
herg (1899-1907), and the Geography by 
P. J. Fischer (1 932). ^ce T. G. Hylands, 
Qeograiihy of Ptolemy (1893). 

Pt51emais. !Sec Barca. 

Publicani, a Itoman term for the 
farmers of taxes and revenue (the ‘j)ub- 
lioans’ of the N.T.) and for public con- 
tractors generally. 

Publlcbla, a Hoiimn cognomen, signi- 
fying ‘one who courts tlie people,’ and 
thus ‘a friend of the people.’ 1. P. 
Valerius J’uulicola, a person wliose 
real existence there is reason to doubt. 
According to legend ho took an active 
part in expelling the Tarqiiins from the 
city, and was thereupon elected consul 
with Brutus (509 b.c.). He secured the 
liberties of the iioople, and ordered 
the llctors to lower the fasces before the 
people, as an acknowledgement that their 
power wajB superior to that of tiie consuls. 
Hence he beoarno so great a favourite 
with the people that lie received the 
STumame of Publioola. He was consul 
three times again. W& d. in 503. 2. L. 

Gelliub Publioola, consul in 72 b.o. 
He belonged to the aristocratioal party. 
In 63 he supported Cicero in the sup- 
pression of the Catilinarian conspiracy. 
3. L. Gellius Publioola, son of the 
preceding, espoused the republican party 
and went with M. Brutus to Asia, but 
deserted to the triumvirs, Octavian and 
Antony, for which treachery he obtained 
the oonsulshlp in 36. In tlic w ar between 
Octavian and Antony he espoused the 
side of the latter. 

Publllius Sj)rus. See Syrus. 

Pudicltla, a persouificaLlon of modesty. 
At Rome there wore two sanctuaries 
dedicated to her. 

Pupionus Maximus, M. Clddlus, was 
elected emperor with Balbinus in a.u. 
238, when the senate received inlelllgouco 
of the death of the two Gordlans in 
Africa; but the new emperors were slain 
by the soldiers at Rome in the same year. 

Pupius, Roman dramatist in the time of 
Augustus. 

Putfidli {PozzuoH), seaport town of 
Campania, situated on a promontory on 
the E. side of the Putoolanus Sinus, and a 
little to the E. of Cumae, was founded 
by the Greeks of Cumae, 521 B.c., under 
the name of Dloaearchia. It Obtained the 
name of Puteoli either from Its numerous 
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%7ell8 or from the stench arlslnff from the ! 
mineral springs In Its nelghhourhood. | 
The excellent harbour was protected by a 
mole to which Caligula attached a 
floating bridge, which extended as far as 
Xlalae, a distance of 2 miles. I’uteoU was 
the centre f)f counneroo with Alexandria 
and with the greater part of Spain. The 
town was colonized by the Romans in 
191 B.C., and also anew by Augustus, 
Nero, and Vespasian. It was destroyed 
by Alarlc In a-D. 410, by Genseric in 455, 
and also by Totila in 545, but was on each 
occasion rebuilt. 

Pydna (JsTi/ro), town of Macedonia in 
the dihtrict Plcria. It was a Cireek 
colony, but it was subdued by the 
donians, from whom it frequently 
revolted, lastly by Philip (3r»()). A 
victory was gained under its walls by 
Aemlliiis Pamus over l^erseus, the last 
king of Macedonia, 168. 

Pygmaei, l.e. men of the height of a 
iriryiiTj, i.c. 13 J Inchcs, n people first I 
mentioned by Horner {Iliad, hi. 5) as 
dwelling on the shores of Ocean, and , 
attacked by eranea in springtime. 

Pygm&llon: 1. Finir of Cyprus. He is 
said to have fa Lieu Ir. love with the ivory 
image of a maiden which ho himself had 
made, and to have prayed to Aphro- 
dite to breathe life Into it. When the 
reejueet was granted. Pygmalion married 
the maiden, and became by her the father 
of Papli UR. 2. Son of Helus and brother 
of Dido, who murdered Acerbas, Dido’s 
husband. Se* Dii>o. 

Pleiades, son of Strophlus and Anaxibfa, 
a sister of Agamemnon. His father was 
king of Phocls: and after the death of 
Agamemnon, Orestes (g.v.) was secretly 
carried to his father’s court. Here 
Pylados contracted that friendship with 
Orestes which became proverbial. 

Pylds, the name of three towns on the 
\V. coast of Peloponnesus. The most 
famous was In Messenla, at the N. 
entrance of what Is now called the Bay of 
Navarino, the largest and safest harbour 
In Greece. This harbour was protected 
by the small Island of Sphacteria, wdiich 
stretched along the coast about li miles, 
leaving only two narrow entrances at 
each end. Pylos became memorable 
In the Peloponnesian War, when the 
Athenians under Demosthenes built a 
fort on the promontory Coryphaslum, a 
little S. of the ancient city, and just 
within the N. entrance to the harbour 
(425 B.O.). The attempts of the Spartans 
to dislodge the Athenians proved un- 
availing; and the capture by Cleon of the 
Spartans, who had landed In the island of 
Sphacteria, was one of the most im- 
portant events in the whole war. See 
also Nestor. 

P^rfimus. See Thishe. 

Pyrfinft {Pyrenees), range of mountains 
that divided Hlspania from Gallia. 

Pyrgdtfile^ Greek gem-engraver, was a 
contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
who named him as the only artist per- 


mitted to engrave soal-rlnga for the king. 

Pyriphldgdthdn, that is. ‘flaming with 
Are,’ the name of one of the rivers in the 
lower world. 

Pyrrhic Dance, mimlo war-dance among 
the Greeks. 

Pyrrho (r. 360-270 B.C.), founder of the 
Sceptical OP Pyrrhonian school of philo- 
sophy, w^as a native of Ells, in Pelopon- 
nesus. Ho is said to have been poor, and 
he followed, at first, the profession of a 
painter. He was attracted to philo- 
sophy by the books of Democritus. He 
attended the lectures of Bryson, a dis- 
ciple of Stilpo, attached himself closely to 
Anaxarchus, and with him Joined the 
c'xpedition of Alexander the (;reat. He 
asserted that certain knowlcrlge on any 
subject was unattainable; and that the 
great object of man ought to ho to lead a 
virtuous life. Pyrrho wrote no works, 
except a poem addressed to Alexander. 
His philosophical system was first 
reduced to writing by his disciple Timou. 

Pyrrhus: 1. Son of Achilles. (See 
Neoptolemus.) 2. I. King of Epirus, 
sou of Aeacldoa and Phthia, w'os b. 319 
B.u. Cassander having prevailed ujion 
the Epirota to expeP their young king, 
PjTrhus, who was only 17 years of age, 
accompanied his brother-in-law Deme- 
trius to Asia, and was present at the battlo 
of Ipsus (301). Afterwards he w^ent os a 
hostage for Demetrius into Egypt, where 
he married Antigone, the daughter of 
Berenice. Ptolemy now supplied him 
with forccfl, with which he n^gaiued his 
kingdom (295). After this he attempted 
to conquer Macedonia, and obtained a 
share of the throne %vlth Lysimaclius, 
but was driven out after a reign of seven 
mouths (286). For the next few years 
Pyrrhus reigned In Epirus; but In 280 he 
accepted the invitation of the Torentliies 
to assist them against the Homans. He 
crossed over to Italy with a largo army, 
and in the first campaign defeated the 
Roman consul, M. Valerius laevlnus, 
near Iloraclea. It was not tid Pyrrhus 
brought forward his elephants, which 
bore down everything before them, that 
the Romans took to flight. Hence he 
advanced within 24 miles of Rome; but 
as ho found it impossible to compel the 
Romans to accept peace, he retraced his 
steps, and withdrew into winter quarters 
at Tarentum. In the second campaign 
(279) Pyrrhus gained another victory 
near Asculum over the Romans, who were 
commanded by the consuls P. Dectus 
Mus and P. Sulplclus Saverrio. The 
battle, however, was followed by no 
decisive results, and his forces were so 
much exhausted by It that he lent a ready , 
ear to the invitations of the Greeks In 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their 
assistance against the Carthaginians. 
He accordingly crossed over Into yicUy, 
where he remained from the middle or 
278 to the end of 276, At first he met 
with success, hut having failed In an 
attempt upon Lilybacum, he lost his 
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popularity with the Greeks. Ilis posi- 
tion In Hiclly at length became so dan- 
Creroua that he returned to Italy in the 
autumn of 276. The following year ho 
was defeated near lieneventum by the 
Roman consul M*. Curlus Dentatus, and 
obliged to leave Italy. Ho brought back 
with him to Epirus only 8,000 foot and 
600 horse, and had not money to maintain 
even these without imdertaking new wars. 
He therefore Invaded Macedonia, of 
which ho became king a second time, 
and afterwards turned his arms agalns£ 
Sparta and Argos. In the last city he was 
killed (272^ by a tile hurled by a woman 
from the house-top, in the 46th year of 
his ago and twenty-third of his reign. 
Pyrrhus w’as the greatest warrior and one 
of tho best princes of his time. 

Pyth&gdras: 1. Greek philosopher, a 
native of Samos, fl. in tho times of Poly- 
crates and Tarqulnius Superbus (640- 
610 n.c.). He studied in his own 

country under Creophilus, Pherccydes of 
Syros, and othors, and is said to have 
visited Egypt and many countries of tho 
east for the purpose of acquiring know- 
led ge. Ho believed in the transmigration 
of souls. {See Eu^horbus.) Ho paid 
great attention to arithmetic, and its 
application to weights, measiures, and 
the theory of music. He protended to 
divination and prophecy: and he appears 
as tho teacher of an ascetlcal mode of life 
calculated to raise hla disciples above tho 
level of mankind. Having settled at 
Crotona, in Italy, ho formed a brother- 
hood or club of 300, bound by vows to 
Pythagoras and each other, for tho pur- 


pose of cultivating the religious observ- 
ances enjoined by their master, and of 
studying his philosophy. But tho popu- 
lace of Crotona rose against them; the 
building in which they assembled was set 
on fire, and only the younger and more 
active members escaped. Similar com- 
motions ensued In tlie othe^r cities of 
Magna Graecla In wlilch Pythagorean 
clubs had been formed. Ilcspectiug the 
fate of Pythagoras himself, tlio accounts 
varied. Some say that ho perished in the 
temple with his disciples; others that ho 
fled first to Tarentum, and that, being 
driven thence, he escaped to Mota- 
pontum, and there starved himself to 
death. See .T. Burnet, Early Greek Philo- 
sophy (3rd ed., 1920). 2. Of Rhcglum, a 

Greek statuary, probably 480-430 n.c. 

P^th6as, of MasslUa, in Gaul, Greek 
navigator, who lived in tho time of 
Alexander the Groat, or shortly after- 
wards. Ho appears to have visited 
Britain and TJiulo, and ho also coasted 
along the whole of Europe from Gades 
{Camz) to the Tanais. Fragments of his 
Periplus have survived, and have been 
edited by M. Fuhr (1834-36). 

Pythis. Sec PuiLKPa. 

Pj^thlus, the Pythian, a surname of the 
Delphian Apollo. 

PythSn, tho celebrated serpent, whicjh 
was produced from the mud left on tho 
earth after tho delngo of Deucalion. He 
lived in tho caves of Mt. Parnassus, but 
was slain by Apollo, who founded the 
Pythian games in commemoration of his 
victory, and received in consequence the 
surname Pythius. 


Quad!, powerful German people of tho 
Suebic race, dwelt In the a.E. of Germany, 
between Mt. Gabreta, tho Hercynian 
forest, tho .Sarmatian mountains, and the 
Danube. They wero bounded on tho W. 
by tho Marcomaiini, on the N, by tho 
Gotliini and Osi, on the E. by the lazyges 
Metanastae, and on the S. by tho Pan- 
nonlans. In tho reign of Tiberius, tho 
Quad! were taken under the protection 
of the Romans. In tho reign of M. 
Aurelius, however, they joined the 
Marcomanni and other German tribes in 
tho long war against tho empire. Their 
name is memorable In this war by the 
victory which M. Aurelius gained over 
them in 174, Tho Quad! disappear from 
history towards the end of the fourth 

*centm*y* 

Quadrifrons, a surname of Janus. It 
is said that after tho conquest of the 
FaUscans an imago of Janus was found 
with four foreheads. Hence a temple of 
Janus Quadrifrons w^as built in the forum 
transltorium, which had four gates. The 
fact of the god being represented with 


four heads Is an indication of liis presiding 
over the year with Its four seasons. 

Quadrigarlus, Q. Claudius, Roman 
historian who fl. 100-78 n.c. Ho was 
one of Livy’s main sources. Ills work 
commenced after the dostnictiou of 
Romo by the Gauls, and probably went as 
far as Sulla. Fragments surviv'o. 

Quaestio, permanent Roman criminal 
court. It was not used after tho third 
century a.d. 

Quaestor, name given to two distinct 
classes of Roman officers. One class, 
quaestores classicit had to do with the 
collecting and keep lug of tho public 
revenues j tho other class, quaestores 
parricidii, were public accusers, who 
conducted tho accusation of persons 
guilty of murder or any other capital 
offence and carried the sentonco into 
execution. There were two quaestors in 
each class, of tho patrician order, but in 
the year 421 b.o. the number of quaestores 
classici was doubled, two of their number 
acting as paymasters to the army. 
Sulla fixed the number of quaestors at 
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twenty. They enjoyed eenatorial rank. 
The Quaestorship was the first step in the 
Ckirsus h^yrKyrum, The quaestores parricidii 
disappear from Roman history after 366 
B.c. as their functions were transferred to 
the triumviri (o.v.) cnpitoles. 

QuintlllSnus, M. Fablus, Roman rhetori- 
cian, was b. at Calogurris {Calahorra)^ 
in ypaln, a.d. 40. Ue completed his 
education at Rome, and practised at 
the bar c. 68. Ho was distintfuished as 
a teacher of eloquence. By Domitian 
he was invested with the insii^iiia and 
title of consul (ronsularia omumenta), 
and is celebrated as the first public 
instructor who, in virtue of the endow- 
ment by Vespasian, received a rci?ular 
salary from the imperial exchequer, 
llo is supposed to have d. c. 118. The 
great work of Quintilian la a complete 
system of rhetoric, in twelve books, 
entitled l)t InsUtutirmr, Oraioria Libri 
XI T, or sometimes Instiluiione^ Orator iae, 
dedicated to his friend Marcellus Vit<^riu.s. 
This production bears throughout the 
impress of a sound judgment, discrimina- 
tion, and taste, improved by reading, 
reflection, and prnctice. There is on 
edition of Qumtil'ian'fa complete works 
by L. Radermachor (1907-35); and an 
English translation by H. E. Butler 
(1921). 


Ravenna 

Quintlllus V&rus. See Vahxjs. 
Quintillus, Q. Aurfilius, brother of the 
emperor M. Aurelius (Claudius, was ele- 
vated to the tlirone by his troops at 
Aquilcia, a.d. 270. But the army at 
Sirmlum, where Claudius had died, pro- 
claimed AureJian emperor. Quintillus 
was deserted and committed suicide. 

Quintius: 1. Quintius Capitolintts 
B AUiiATUs, T., Roman general in the early 
republic. Ho was six times consul, 
namely, in 471, 4 08, 40.5, 440, 443, 439 
n.c. 2. T. Quintitjh Ib<:NNi s Capitoli- 
NPS Cbispinus, descendant oT the above, 
who was consul, 208, and was defeated 
by Hannibal. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus or Quintus Cal&ber. 
Greek poet of fourth century a.d., 
author of an epic poem, closiiy copying 
Homer, on the Tr(»jttn War from the death 
of Hector to tlio return of the Greeks. 
Verse translation by A. S. \Vay m the 
Loeb Library. 

Qulrinalis Mens. fi^r«RoM\. 

QulrinuB, a dcitv (prohablv of war) 
worshipped originally by a Snbmu com- 
munity on the (^nirinal at Rome. Later 
he was closely associated with Jupiter 
and Mors, to the latttr of whom he bears 
some resemblance. The name was, 
indeed, used as a title of Mara. (Juinnus 
was identified with Romulus. 


R 


R&birlus: 1. C. RABiiinTS, aged senator, 
W’as aexjused in 63 n.c., by T. Labienns, 
tribune of the jilebs, of having put to 
death the tribune L. Appuleius Satur- 
nluud in 100, ncai’ly forty years before. 
The accusation was set on foc»t at the 
Instigation of Caesar, who judged it 
necessary to deter the senate from 
resorting to arms against the popular 
party. The DuvmviH I'erdwllionis (an 
obsolete tribunal) appointed to try 
Rabirius were C. CJaesar liimsclf and his 
relative L. Oiiesar. Rabirius w’as con- 
demned, but the senate ruled tho con- 
demnation invalid, and on the second 
trial ho W'as defended by Cicero. Tbo 
IieoTile would have ratified tho decision 
of the duumvirs, had not tho meeting 
been broken up by the praetor, Q. 
Mctellus Celer, w ho removed tho military 
flag which floated on the Janicuhim. 2. 
O. Rabirius Postumus, tho son of the 
Bister of tho preceding. After the 
restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to hie 
kingdom by means of Gabinius, In 55 b.c., 
Rabirius repaired to Alexandria, and was 
Invested by the king with the office of 
DioeceteSt or chief treasurer. In this 
office his attempts to recover the enor- 
mous sums which he had advanced to 
Ptolemy Afiletes proved so oppressive 
that Ptolemy had Him apprehended; but 


Rabirius escaped from prison, and 
returned to Rome. Hero a trial awaited 
liiiii. llo W’as defended by Cicero, who 
secured his acquittal. 3. A Roman 
poet, wdio lived in the last years of the 
republic, and WTote a poem on the civil 
wars. 

Ramnos, one of tlie three oJcl patrician 
tribes at Borne. 

Ramses, the name of many kings of 
Eg\n)t. 

Ravenna (Northern Italy, Ilavcvna), 
tow'ii in Gallia Cisalplna, on tho river 
Bedcsis, and at that time about a mile 
from tho sea. Ravenna w'os situated in 
the midst of marshes, and w’as only 
accessible in one direction by land, pro- 
bably by tho road leading from Arlm- 
inuin. It was said to have been founded 
by Thessalians, and afterwai’ds to have 
passed into the hands of the ITmbrians. 
Its greatness does not begin till Augustus 
made it oue of the two chief stations of 
the Roman fleet. When tho Roman em- 
l»ire W'as threatened by the barbarians, 
the emperors of the 'West took up their 
rosidenccH at Ravenna. After the down- 
fall of the western empire, Theodorlo 
also made it the capital of his kingdom; 
and after the. overthrow of the Gothlo 
dominion by Narses, it became tho resi- 
dence of the exarchs, or tho governors of 
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the Byzantine empire In Ital^ till the 
LombaTcla took the town, a.d. 752. See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chaps, xxx. xllx. 

RAatft {Rieii), ancient town of the 
Sabines In Central Italy, said to have been 
fonnded by the Abnrif^ines or Pelaagiana, 
was situated on the Lacus Vellmis and the 
Via Salarla. It was the place of assembly 
for the Sabines, and w^as subsequently 
a praefectiira or a munlcipium. The 
valley In which Ileato was situated was so 
beautiful that it received the name of 
Tempo; and in its nehrhbourhood is the 
waterfall now known as the fall of Terni. 

Reffillu* Lacus, a lake hi Latlum, 
memorable for the victory trained on its 
banks by the Romans over the Latins, 
496 B.c. The lake is dried, but probably 
filled the depression now known os 
Pantan o Secco, 

Regulua, the name of a family of the 
Atllia gens. 1. M. Atiijits REaui.Tra, 
consul 267 B.c., conquered the Sallentlnl. 
took the town of Brundislum, and 
obtained the honour of a triumph. In 
256 he was consul a second time with L. 
Manlius Vulso Longus. The two consuls 
defeated tho Carthaginiati fleet, and 
afterwards lauded Ki Africa with a large 
force. They met with success; and after 
Manlius returned to Rome with half of 
tho army, Regulus remained In Africa 
with tho other half. The Carthaginian 
generals, Hasdriibal, Bostar, and HamiN 
car, withdrew into the mountains, where 
they were attacked by Regulus, and 
defeated. The Carthaginian troops 
retired within the walls of the city, and 
Regulus now overran the country with- 
out opposition. The Carthaginians 
solicited peace; but Regulus would only 
grant it on such Intolerable terms that tho 
Carthapi!Aians resolved to continue the 
war. A Lacedaemonian named Xanthip- 
pus pointed out to tho Carthaginians that 
their defeat was owing to the incompo- 
tency of their generals, and not to the 
superiority of the Roman arms. Being 
laced at tho head of their forces, he 
efeated the Romans, and took Regulus 
prisoner (255). Regulus remained in 
captivity for the next five years, till 250, 
when the Carthaginians after their de- 
feat by the proconsul Motellus, sent an 
embassy to Rome to solicit peace, or at 
least an exchange of prisoners. They 
allowed Regulus to accompany the 
ambassadors on tho promise that he 
would return to Carthage if their pro- 
posals were declined. It is related that 
Regulus dissuaded the senate from 
assenting to a peA-oo, or even to an ex- 
change of prisoners, and that, resisting 
all the persuasions of his friends to 
remain in Rome, he returned to Carthage, 
where a martyr’s death awaited him. 
On his arrival at Carthago he is said to 
have been put Co death with torture. 
When the news of the death of Regulus 
reached Rome, the senate is said to have 
given Hamlloar and Bostar, two of the 
ikoblest Carthaginian prisoners, to the 


family of Regulus, who put them to death 
with cruel torments. But many writers 
have supposed that this tale was Invented 
in order to excuse the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the family of Regulus on the 
Carthaginian prisoners committed to 
their custody. Regulus was one of the 
favourite characters of early Roman his- 
tory. 2. C. Regulus Serranus, consul 
257, when he defeated the Carthaginian 
fleet off the Llparean Islands, and 
obtained possession of the islands of 
Lipara and Melite. He was consul a 
second time In 250, with L. Manlius 
Vulso. 

R5ml or Rhemi, powerful people in 
Call la Belgioa, Inhabited the country 
through which tho Axona flowed, and 
were bounded on the 8. and W. by the 
Nervii, on the S.E. by tho ViromanduL 
and on the E. by the Suessioncs and 
Bellovacl. They formed an alliance with 
Caesar, when the rest of the Belgae made 
war against him, 57 n.o. Their chief 
town was Durooortornm, afterwards 
called Reml (Rheims). 

Rfimus. See ROMULua. 

Rex, Marcius: 1. Q., praetor 144 b.o., 
built the aq^Qoduct called Aqua Mai’cia. 

2. Q., consm in 118, toiindod in this year 
the colony of Narbo Martlus, In OaiiL 

3. Q., consul 68, and proconsul in Cilicia 
in tho following year. Being refused a 
triumph on his return to Rome, ho 
remained outside the city till the Catilin- 
arian conspiracy broke out in 63, when 
the senate sent him to Faesulae, to w^atch 
the movements of O. Malllus or Manlius, 
Catiline’s general. 

Rh&d&manthus, son of Zeus and 
Europa, and hrothei?*bf Minos of Crete. 
From fear of Minos he fled to Ocalea in 
Boeotia, and there married Alcmene. 
In consequence of his justice throughout 
life, he was translated to Elysium, and 
became a judge In tho lower world. 

Rhaetia, Roman province S. of the 
Danube, was originally distinct from 
VindollcJa, and was bounded on tho W. 
by the Helvetli, on the E. by Norlcum, 
on tho N. by Vindellcia, and on the S. by 
Cisalpine Gaul. Towards the end of the 
first century, however, Vindellcia was 
added to the province of Rhaetia, whence 
Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vlndellcorum 
as situated in Rhaetia. Under Dio- 
cletian Rhaetia was subdivided into two 
provinces, Rhaetia Prima and Rhaetia 
Secunda, the former of which answered 
to the old province of Rhaetia, and the 
latter to that of Vlndelioia. Rhaetia 
was a very mountainous country, sinoe 
the Alpes Rhaetieae ran through the 
province. The original Inhabitants of 
the country, the Rhaetl, are said to have 
been Tuscans, who were driven out of the 
N. of Italy by the invasion of the Celts, 
and who took refuge in this mountainous 
district under a leader called Rhaetus. 
They were a warlike people, and were not 
subdued by the Romans tlll*the reign of 
Augustus, and they offered a desperate 
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resistance ogralnst both Drusns and 
Tiberius, who finally conqiiorod them. 
Khaetia was then formed into a Roman 
province. The only town in Khaetia of 
any importance was Augusta Vlndeli- 
corum {Auusb-urg), whlcli later became 
the c’upital of Khaetia Hecuuda. 

Rh&gao S.E. of Tehran), city of 

Media, lay in the extreme M. of tireat 
Medip, at i)he b. foot of the inuiintaina 
(Caspn Mj, wuuu border the 8. shores 
of the Caspian Sea, and on tlie W. side 
of the great pa«s called the Caspiae l*yla«. 
Having been destroyed by an earthquake, 
it was restored by Seleucua Nicator, and. 
named Europus. In tlie Parthian wars 
it was again destroyed, but it was rebuilt 
by Arsoces, and enllod Arsacla. In the 
Middle Ages it was still a gfreat city under 
its original name, slightly altered (liai); 
and it was finally destroyed by the 
Tartars in the twt Ifth century. 

Khamnus, a dunius (or ‘pariBh*) in 
Attica. 

Rhfia, ancient Creek goddess of the 
earth. She is represented as a daughter 
of Uranus and Ge, and the wife of Cronos, 
by whom she boeame the mother of 
Ilestia, Demtter, ilcra. Hades, Poseidon, 
and Zeus. (iJronos devoured all his 
children by Hhea, with the exception of 
Zeus {q.v,). Crete was the earliest seat of 
the worship of Rhea. Khea was after- 
wards id eii tided by the Gri’eks in Asia 
Minor wdth the great Asiatic goddess, 
known under the name of ‘the Great 
Mother,* or ‘the Mother of the Gods,* 
and also bearing other names, such ua 
Cj’bcle, Hiu^dni6ne. Eastern rites were 
added to her worship, which spread 
through the whole of Greece. From the 
orgiastic nature of these rites, her wor- 
ship became closely connected with that 
of Dionysus. Under the name of 
Cybele, her worship was universal in 
Plirygla. Under the name of Agdlatls, 
she was worshipped with gr(*at solemnity 
at Pesslnus, in (ialatia. Under different 
names w© might trace the worship of 
Khoa as far as the Euphrates, and even 
Bactriana. As regards the Romans, 
they worshipped Jupiter and his mother 
Ops, the wife of Saturn, who seems to 
have been identical with Khea. In all 
European countries Khea was conceived 
to bo accompanied by the Curetes, who 
are connected with the birth and bringing 
up of Zeus in Crete, and in Phrygia, by 
the Corybantes and Atys. The Cory- 
bantes wore her enthusiastic priests, w ho, 
with drums, cymbals, horns, and In full 
armour, performed their orgiastic dances. 
In Romp the Galll were her priests. The 
Hon was sacred to her. In works of art 
she is represented seated on a throne, 
adorned with a mural crown, from wiiich 
a veil hangrs down. liions appear 
crouching on the right and left of her 
throne. 

Rhda Silvia. See Romulus. 

Rheglunf {Reggio di Calabria), Greek 
tow'u on the coast of Bruttium in the 


S. of Italy, was situated on the Fretum 
Slculum, or the straits wiiich separate 
Italy and Sicily. Rheglum w'as founded 
about tbe beginning of the first Mes- 
senlan War, 743 b.c., by Aeolian Chalcl- 
dians from Euboea and by Doric Mes- 
senians. Even before the I’ersian wars 
Rheglum was sulficiently powerful to 
send 3,000 of its citizens to the a.8Hl.st^nco 
of the Tarentlnes, and in tlie time of the 
older Dionysius It poHsesaed a fleet of 
eighty ships of war. Tliis mouarch took 
tJie city, and treated it with severity. 
Rhegium never recovered its former 
greatness. The Rhcglans having applied 
to Rome for assistance when Pyrrhus was 
In the S. of Italy, the Romans placed in 
the town a garrison of 4,000 soldiers, wlio 
had been levied among the Latin colonies 
In Campania. These troops seized the 
town in ‘279, kill(?d or expelled the male 
luliabltants, and took possession of their 
wives and children. The Romans were 
too much engaged witli their war against 
Pyrrhus to take notice of lids outrage; 
but when Pyrrhus was driven out of 
Italy, they restored tlie surviviiig 
Rheglans to their city. Rhegium was tile 
place from which petsons usually crossed 
over to Sicily. 

Rh6nus {Rhein, Rhine), the great river, 
forming in ancient times the boundary 
between Gaul and Germany. Its eom'se 
amounts to about 850 miles. Caesar 
was the first Roman general who crossed 
the Rhino. He tlirow a bridge across tlie 
river, probably near Andernach. Sec Sir 
H. Mackinder, The Rhine (1908). 

Rhesus: 1. River god in Bithynla, son 
of Oceanus and Tethys. 2. Son of King 
Eloncus In Thrace, marched to the assist- 
ance of the Trojans in their war with the 
Greeks. An oracle had declared that 
Troy would never be taken if the snow- 
white horses of Rhesus should once drink 
the w ater of the Xanthus, and feed upon 
tlio grass of the Trojan plam. But as 
soon as Rhesus bad reached tlio Troian 
territory, Ulysses and Dlouc. des slew 
Rhesus, and carried off his horL’*'8. 

Rhianus, of Crete, distinguished Alex- 
andriaupoet and grammarian,/!. ‘2‘22 b.c. 

Rhipaei Montes, the nain^ of a range of 
mountains. The name seems to have 
been given by the Greek poets quite 
Indcflultely to all the inouniaiiis in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia. 

Rhdd&nus {RhOne), oue of the chief 
rivers of Gaul. 

Rh6d6p5, range of mountains in Thrace, 
sacred to Dionysus. 

Rhbdos or RhddS, daughter of Poseidon 
and Holla, or of Helios and Am])hitr]to, 
or of Poseidon and Aphrodite, or lastly of 
Oceanus. From her the island of Rhodes* 
Is said to have derived its name; and in 
this island she bore to Hellos seven sons. 

Rhddus {lihodos, Rhodes), most easterly 
island of tl)« Aegaeaii, or more specific- 
ally, of the Carpathian Sea, lies off the 
S. coast of Carla, due S. of the pro- 
montory of CJynosscma (C. Alepo), at the 
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distance of about 12 geographical miles. 
Its length, from N.E. to S.W., is about 
45 miles; its greatest breadtii about 20 to 
25 . In early times it was oaUed Aetliraea 
and Ophiussa. There are mythological 
stories about its origin and peopling. Its 
Hellenic colonization is ascribed to 
Tlepolemus, the son of Heracles, before 
the Trojan War, and after that war to 
Althaemoncs. Homer mentions the three 
Dorian settlements in Rhodes, namely, 
Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus; and these 
cities, with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicar- 
nassus, formed the Dorian Hezapolis, 
which was established, from a period of 
unknown antiquity, in the S.W. comer of 
Asia Minor. Rhodes soon became a great 
maritime confederacy, the Island being 
parcelled out between the three cities 
above mentioned. The Rhodians 
founded numerous colonies. At the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
Rhodes was subject to Athens ; but in the 
twentieth year of the war, 412 B.O., it 
joined the Spartan alliance, and the 
oligarchical party, which had been 
depressed, and their leaders, the Kratldae, 
expelled, recovered their former power, 
under Dorieus. In s'.OS. the now capital, 
called Rhodus, was built. At the Mace- 
donian conquest the Rhodians submitted 
to Alexander, but upon his death expelled 
the Macedonian garrison. In the ensuing 
wars they formed an alliance with 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, and their 
city, Rhodes, successfully endured a 
siege by Demetrius Pollorcctcs, who at 
length, in admiration of the valour of the 
besieged, presented them with the engines 
he had used against the city, from the sale 
of which th^ defrayed the cost of tho 
celebrated Colossus. At length they 
came into connection with the Romans, 
whose alliance they ^Incd in the war 
against Philip V of Macedon. In tho 
eustting war with Antiochus, tho Rho- 
dians aided the Romans with their fleet; 
and, in the subsequent partition of tho 
Syrian possessions of Asia Minor, they 
were rewarded by the supremacy of H. 
Carla. Their alliance with Rome was 
interrupted by their espousing tho cause 
of Perseus, for which they were punished, 
168; but they recovered the favour of 
Rome by the naval aid they rendered in 
the Mlthrldatio War. In tho civil wars 
they took part with Caesar. They were 
at length deprived of their independence 
by Claudius ; and their prosperity received 
its final blow from an earthquake, which 
laid the city of Rhodes in ruins. In the 
reign of Antonins Plus, a.d. 155. Sec 
C. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient 2'imes. 0885). 

Rhoecus: 1. A Centaur, who pursued 
'Atalanta, but was killed by her T^ith an 
arrow. The Roman poets call him 
Rhoetus, and relate that he was wounded 
at the nuptials of Plrithous. 2. Son of 
IlilleaB or Philaeus, of Samos, an arohi- 

^The fortified enclosure ascribed to Romulus 
Quadrata (the 'square ' city). 


tect and statuary, ft, c. 640 B.c. Ho 
Invented the casting of statues In bronze 
and iron. 

Rhoetus: 1. See Rhoecus. 2. One of 
the giants, who was slain by Dionysus; 
he is usually called Eurytus. 

RIcImer, tho Roman ‘king-maker,* 
was tho son of a Suebian chief, and was 
brought up at the court of Yalentiniau 
III. In A.D. 472 ho took Rome by storm, 
and d. forty days afterwards. 

R5bigus, or Rdbigo, is described by 
Latin writers as a divinity worshijipod for 
tho purpose of averting blight or too great 
heat from the oornflelds. Tho festival 
of the Robigalia was celebrated ou tho 
25th April, and was said to have been 
instituted by Numa. 

Rdma (Rome), capital of modern Italy, 
stands on the left bank of the Tiber, 
about 15 miles from its mouth. The site 
was inhabited long anterior to tho 
traditional date of tho legendary founding 
of tho city by Romulus, 75:J n.o. It is 
probable that Romo was originally 
formed out of a group of village com- 
munes, clustering round a colony hailing 
from Alba Ijonga. Tho Palatine^ and 
Capitoline hills were doubtless the Jlrst 
to be occupied; and the city began as a 
fortified town of the Latins, tho first 
settlements being gradually enlarged to 
include tho whole of the district called 
the 'City of the sSeveii Hills.* Remains 
of the earliest wall have been found. In 
tho time of the later (Etruscan) kings, 
some five of tho seven-hilled sottloiiients 
had been surrounded by defences, a huge 
ogger, or mound, enclosing the whole. 
This agger, called tho Servian Wall, 
praotioally formed the Wily defoneo of tho 
city till the reign of tho omperor Anrelian. 
the wall which bears his name, coiupletcd 
A.D. 280, being to a considerable extent 
identical with the present walls. To the 
period of tho kings belongs tho huge 
arched sower called Cloaca Maxima, 
wdiich Is still extant in its original state; 
there were two other largo drains 
emptying themselves into tho Tiber. 
Rome was magnificently supplied with 
water; and there are remains, still ex- 
tant, of the great aqueducts, of both 
tho republican and imperial epochs. In 
republican times tho centre of public life 
in Rome was the Forum Romanum, an 
open ‘square* traversed by tho Sacred 
Way, and surrounded by shops (tcil)ernne). 
Besides the Forum Romanum, there were 
the Forum Julll (so called after Its builder, 
Julius Caesar), the Forum August!, the 
Forum Pads, the Forum Norvae, and 
the Boarinm (or cattle market). (See 
FoiiXTM.) The Capitol with its two sum- 
mits, on one of which stood the vast 
temple of Capitoline Jove, was the centre 
of religious worship. (See Capitolium.) 
Besides tho fora there were four largo open 
spaces: (1) the Campus Martius, or Pluin 

and built on the Palatine was known as Roma 
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of Mars (are Campus Marthts); (2) the 
Campus Sceleratus; (3) the Campus 
Aerippae, and (4) the Campus Esquilious 
(the execution wound). There were over 
200 streets in Rome; of these the most 
important was the Via Sacra (or Sacred 
Way), which started between the Caelian 
and Esquillne, and, leaving the Colos- 
seum on the left, passed through the Arch 
of Titus, skirted the Forum, and thence 
led up to the Temple of Cupitoline Jove. 

In 390 II. c. Romo was destroyed iiy the 
Gauls. On the departure of the bar- 
barians it was rebuilt in haste, without 
attention to regularity, and with narrow 
streets. After the conquest of the 
(^Carthaginians and of the monarclis of 
Macedonia and Syria, the city began to be 
adorned with many public buildings and 
liandsome private houses; and it was still 
further embellished by Augustus, who 
used to boast that he had found the city 
of brick and had left it of marble. The 
great fire at Rome in the reign of Nero 
(a.d. 64) destroyed two-thirds of the city. 
Nero availed himself of this opportunity 
to indulge his passion for building; and 
the city now assnin''^! n still more regular 
and stately appearance. Wo have no 
Ruro means of determining the popula- 
tion of Home; of course the number of 
inhabitauts varied at dlll’orent times; 
but in the reign of Trajan we may suppose 
the city to have contained a million and a 
half Inhabitants. The majority of them 
lived in insviae, blocks containing flats; 
private houses and mansions wore the 
privilege of the rich. Among the 
districts may be named the Subura (q.w.), 
one of the busiest quarters, the Carinae, 
the Velabrum, and the Argdetum 
(‘Booksellers' Row’). Temples were 
numerous. We have already mentioned 
the temple of Capitolino Jove; next to 
this shoiild bo named : (1 ) the grqat temple 
of Apollo on the Palatine (erected by 
Augustus), celebrated for its flno library; 
(2) of Castor and Pollux; (3) of Concord, 
whore the senate often met; (4) of Her- 
cules, clf)He to the Ara Maximo — still 
oxteant, but often wrongly designated the 
temple of Vesta; (5) of Janus, kept shut 
only in timeSvOf peace; (6) Mars Ultor 
( «= Avenger), of which a fragment still 
remains; (7 ) the Pantheon (q.v.). Of the 
Circuses, where the chariot and horse 
races were held, best known is the Circus 
Maximus (see Circus), wlilch could seat 
200,000 spectators. CSose to the modern 
basilica of St. Peter lay the Circus of 
Gaius and Nero, the scone of Christian 
martyrdoms. In 1951 preliminary iu- 
vestigatloxis wore begun with a view to 
its underground ezcayatlon; and in the 
following year the tomb of the apostle a. 
Peter was identifled In the foundations 
of the basilica. There were no theatres 
in early Roman times; they began to be 
built in the first century B.o., and at first 
wore of wood. Later stone theatres took 
their place, * the most noteworthy being 
the Theatre of Pompey (55 B.o.), con- 


taining sitting room for nearly 40,000 
people. Of the Aiimhitheatres, the 

g ‘andest was the Colosseum (q.v.). 

aths, or Thermae^ were a striking 
feature In Roman life; the ruins of the 
baths of Caracalla and Diocletian still 
remain to attest their unparalleled size 
and splendour. Besides the archi- 
tectural features already given, brief 
mention must bo made of the Basil ica.s 
(courts of law and commercial exchanges), 
the Porticoes (or covered colonnades), 
and the Triumphal Arches ; of the latter, 
the Arch of Titus — erected to com- 
memorate the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70 — the Arch of Soptimlus Heverus, 
and the Arch of Constantine, still survive. 
Rome possessed also a number of Tiorti 
or ‘Parks,’ beautifully laid out; while its 
Palaces, Including the famous Golden 
House of Nero, and the SejjtizofHum of the 
emperor Severus, with its seven stages of 
colonnades, were among the wonders of 
the world. Of these buildings nothing 
now remains; but of the great sepulchral 
monuments with which the city was 
adorned, Hadrian’s M'lusoleum (now the 
castle of St. Angelo) still survives, a 
cylindrical tower of«!nasonry (240 feet 
in diameter and 165 in height). Of 
the numerous commemorative columns 
erected at Romo two are still to be seen ; 
of these the Column of Trajan (117 feet 
In height), with its spiral ba8-reli(*f 
representing the wars of the emperor 
against the barbarians, is the more 
important. The state prison at Romo 
was called the Tullianum (q.v.), now 
known as the Mamertine. 

Of the roads loading from Rome we 
may name at least four: (1) the Via 
Latina; (2) the Appian Way, going south 
to Brindisi — the ‘Queen of the Roads,’ 
as a Roman poet called it; (3) the 
Flam IN I AN Way, the great north road to 
Placentia and Aquilola; (4) the Via 
Aurelia, or coast road leading tju Genoa 
into Gaul. 

For the administration of rev ablican 
Rome see Comitia; Sknatus. L‘’or the 
chief Roman officials, see Aedilicw; 
Censor ; Consul ; Decemviri ; Dictator ; 
Praetor; Propraetor; Quaestor; 
Tribuni Pledis; Triumviri. During 
the republic all free inhabitants of Italy 
were Roman citizens, and possessed a 
vote; but this vote had to be made at 
Rome. Every citizen between the ages 
of 17 and 60 was liable to military ser- 
vice. He paid no direct taxes, the 
tribute from foreign possessions and the 
provinces being sufficient to moot stut« 
needs. For the Twelve Tables of Roman 
Law see Lex Duodbcim Tabut^arum. 

See the works on Roman history given 
In the bibliography at the beginning of 
this volume. 

Roman Festivals, Days were mainly 
distin^shed as fasti and nefasti. On 
the latter no legal judgments could take 
place; on the former the various festivals 
were held. The commonest of these 
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festlyals were the Ij^upercalla {q.v.), Qulrin- 
alla {q.v.\ Terminalla {see Terminus), 
Palilia (see Palioh), Saturnalia (q.v.). 

Rdmulfta, ancient town of the Hlrplnf, 
In Saninium, on the road from Bene- 
▼entuin to Tnrentuin. 

Fidmdlus, legeiidjiry founder and first 
klnfi of Rome, worshipped after his death 
as Quirlnus. According to the familiar 
talc, the daughter of Numitor — lost of 
the Alban kings — the Vestal, Rhea 
Silvia (or Ilia), became the mother of twin 
Bous (Romulus and liomuH) by the god 
Mars. The children were ordered to be 
drovvTied In the Tiber, but were miracu- 
lously saved, to be suckled by a she -wolf. 
They wero discovered by Faustulus, the 
king’s shepherd, and brought up at hla 
home among the herdsmen. They were 
ultimately recognized. When grown up 
they determined to found a city on the 
banks of the Tiber; but a strife arose 
between the brothers, la wldch Remua 
wo 8 slain. Romulus founded the city 
that was to hear his name, and made It a 
refuge for runaway slaves and homicides. 
The city was soon filled with men: but, 
there being no women, the inhabitants, 
by a ruse, carried citf the Sabine maidens 
to be their wives. A war ensued, but In the 
end the two peoples amalgamated under 
the sovereignty of Romulus. After a 
thirty-seven years* reign he was translated 
to heaven, end worshipped as a divinity. 

Roscius: 1. Q. Roscius, comic actor at 
Romo, wfuB a native of Bolonliun, a small 
place in the neighborhood of Lanuvlum. 
His histrionic powers procured him the 
favour of the dictator Sulla, who presented 
him with a gold rlngT, the symbol of 
equestrian rank. Roscius enjoyed the 
friendship of Cicero. Roscius was con- 
sidered to have reached such perfection 
In his profession that It became the 
fashion to call every one who became 
distinguished in the histrionic art by the 
name of Roscius. He realized an im^ 
mense fortune by his profession, and d. In 
62 B.c. 2. Sex. Roscius, of Ameria 
(Umbria), falsely accused by Chryso- 
gonus and others of murdering his father 
(81 B.C.). Cicero’s masterly speech for 
the defence Is extant. Roscius was ac- 
quitted . The cose was one of the greater 
cases which had been tried before Sulla’s 
restored senate, and also was the first 
criminal trial In which Cicero took part. 

Rox&na, daughter of Oxyartes the 
Bactrlan, fell Into the hands of Alex- 
ander on his capture of the hill-fort In 
Bogdiana named ’the rock’ (327 B.c.). 
Alexander was so captivated by her 
charms that he married her. Soon after 
Alexander’s death (323) she gave birth 
' to a son (Alexander Aegus). who was 
admitted to share the nominal sover- 
eignty with Anhldaeus, under the 
regency of Pemlccaa. Roxana after- 
wards crossed over to- Europe with her 
son, placed herself under the protection 
of Olymptaa, and took refhgo in Pydna 
along with the latter. 316 Pydna was 


taken by Cassander; Olympias was put 
to death ; and Roxana and her son were 
placed In confinement In Amphlpolls, 
where they were murdered by Cas- 
sander’s orders In 311. 

Rubicon, small river in Italy, falling 
into the Adriatic a little N. of Ariminura, 
formed the boundary In the republican 
period between the province of QalHa 
Cisalplna and Italia proper. It Is cele- 
brated In history on account of Caesar’s 

E assago across it at the head of his army, 
y which act he declared war against the 
republic. It Is not now Identifiable. 

Rubra Saxa, called JitUmic breves by 
Martial, small place In Etruria a few miles 
from Rome, on the Via Flnmlnia. 

Rfigli, people In Cerinauy, originally 
dwelt on the coast of the Baltic between 
the Vladus (Oder) and the Vistula. 
After disappearing a long lime from 
history, they are found at a later time In 
Attlla’s army ; and after Attila’s dtiath they 
founded a new kingdom on the N. bank of 
the Danube, in Austria and Hungary. 

Rfiplllus, P., consul 132 B.c\, prose- 
cuted ^ith vehemence all the adherents of 
Tib. Gracchus, who had been slam in tho 
preceding year. As iiroconsul in b5|rlly 
in the following year he made various 
regulations for the goverument of the 
province, which were known by the 
name of Leges RupUlae. 

Rusellae, ancient city of Etruria, situ- 
ated on an eminence E. of tlic lake 
I’rellus and on the Via Aurelia. The 
W'alls still remain. 

Rustlous, L. Junius Arulinus, friend 
and pupU of I*aetus Thrasoa, and an 
admirer of the Stoic philosophy. He 
was put to death by Bomltian for having 
written a panegyric upon Thrasca. 

Rfitillus Namatianus, Claudius, Roman 
oet, and a native of (Jaul, lived at tho 
eglnnlng of tho fifth century a.d. He 
was praefectiis urbi at Rome c. a.d. 414, 
hut afterwards returned to Gaul. He 
celebrated his return In a poem, De 
Jieditu Suo, an Itinerary, of which the first 
book and part of the second has survived. 
See text and translation by J. W. and 
A. M. Duff In Minor Latin Poets in tho 
Loeb Library (1934). 

Rfitillus Rufus, P., Roman statesman 
and orator. He was military tribune 
under Sciplo In tho Numantine War, 
praetor 111 b.c., consul 105, and legatus 
In 04 under Q. Muclus Scaevoln, pro- 
consul of Asia. Wldle acting In this 
capacity ho displayed so much honesty 
and firmness in repressing tho extortions 
of the publicani, that he became an 
object of fear and hatred to the whole 
body. Accordingly, on his return to 
Rome he was Impeached of malversation 
(de repetundie)^ found guilty, and com- 
pelled to withdraw Into banishment (92). 

Rfitfiplao (Richborouah), port of the 
Camtii, In the H.E. of Britain (Kent). 
There are still remains of the Roman 
camp (Caesar’s first permanent camp), 
past of which is well preserved. 
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Sabazlus, Thracian and Phrygian 
divinity, commonly described as a son of 
Khea or Cybele. Later ho was identified 
with Dionysus, who is sometimes called 
Dionysus Babazius. For the same reason 
Sabazius is called a son of Zeus by l*erae- 
hone, and is said to have been reared 
y a nymph, Nysa. According to the 
Homan historian Valerius Maximus he 
was also identified with the Jewish Lord 
of Hosts (Sabaoth), His cult was 
popular in Italy In imperial times. 
Sabazius was probably a vegetation or 
nature god ; his symbol was the snake. 

S&bina, wife of the emperor Hadrian, 
was the graiid-nle(‘e of Trajan, being the 
daughter of Matidia, who was the 
daughter of Marciana, the sister of 
Trajan. Sabina was married to Hadrian 
c. A.D. 100. She put an end to her life, 
probably in 136. 

S&bina, Poppaea, daughter of T. Olllus. 
She Jissuiiiod tbo t >rrM» of her maiernal 
grandfather Poppueuis Sabluus, who had 
been consul, a.t>. 9. She w'as first 
married to Riiflua Crlsplnus, and after- 
wards to Otho, who W'as one of the boon 
companions of Nero. The latter soon 
became enamoured of h(;r; and In order 
to get Otho out of the way, Nero sent 
him to govern the province of Lusitania 
(58). I’oppaea now bo(;ame the acknow- 
ledged mistress of N<iro, over whom she 
exercised absolute sway. Anxious to 
become the wife of the emperor, she 
persuaded Nero first to murder his mother 
Agrippina (.'ll)), who was opposed to such 
a disgraceful union, and next to divorce 
and shortly afterwards put to death his 
innocent and virtuous wife Octavia (62). 
She then became the wife of Nero. In 
65 Poppaea, w'hile pregnant, was killed 
by a kick from her brutal husband. 

S&bini, one of the most ancient and 
powerful of the peoples of central Italy. 
They were a people of simple and virtuous 
habits, faithful to their word, and Imbued 
with religious feeling. They were a 
migratory race, and a whole goneration 
sometimes migrated as a religious act. 
With the exception of the Sabines In 
Lucania and Campania, they never 
attained a high degree of civilization; 
but they were always distinguished by 
their lovo of freedom. The Samnites 
were the most powerful of the Sabine 
peoples. {See Samnium.) The Sabines 
formed one of the elements of which the 
Homan people was composed. In the 
time of Homulus, so the legend says, a 
portion of the Sabines, after the rape 
of their wives and daughters, became 
incorporated with the Homans, and the 
two peoples wore united into one under 
the general name of Qulritos. The 
remainder of the Sablnl proper, who were 
less warlike than the Samnites and 


Sabelllans, wore finally subdued by M*. 
Curlus Dentatus, 290 h.c., aud received 
the Homan franchise, sine euffragio 
( — without the vote). 

S&binus: 1. Flavius, brother of the 
emperor Vespasian, governed Moesia for 
seven years during the reign of Claiidiua. 
and held the ottloe of praefectus urbi 
during the last eleven years of Nero’s 
reign. He was removed from this ottice 
by Calba, but was replaced In it on the 
aoocs^lon of Otho, who was anxious to 
conciliate Vespasian. He continued to 
retain the dignity under Vitellius. 
During the struggle for the empire 
between VespMian and Vitellius, Sablnus 
took refuge in the Capitol, where he was 
attacked by the Vltellian troops. In 
the assault the Capitol was burnt to tho 
ground, Sabinus was taken prisoner, and 
put to death by the soldiers in tho 
presence of Vitellius, who endeavoured 
lu vain to save his life. Sab tuns was a 
man of dlstingulshed^reputatlon, and of 
unspotted character. 2. Masuiut’S, was 
a distinguished jurist In the time of 
Tiberius. The Sabinlan school was named 
after him. See CAprro. 

Sabrina, the river Severn, 

S&cae, nuraorouB and powerful Scythian 
nomad tribe. They excelled as (‘avalry» 
and as archers. The name of the Sacae 
Is often used loosely for the Scythians in 
general. 

Sacer Mons, hill In the country of tho 
Snhlnes, 3 miles from Horne, to which the 
plebeians repaired in their celebrated 
secessions. 

Sacramentum, the Homan military 
oath of allegiance. The term was also 
applied to money paid into court by the 
parties to an Impendhig nctlou. 

Sacra Via, principal street ♦n Rome, 
ran from tho valley between tho i/dclian 
and Esquiline hills, through the arcli of 
Titus, and past tho Forum llomanuiii, to 
tho Capitol. 

Saorlportus, small placo in Latlum, of 
uncertain site, memorable for tho victory 
of Bulla over the younger Marius, 82 n.c. 

Sadyattes, king of Lydia, succeeded his 
father Arclys and reigned G29-G17 B.c. 
He waged war with the Milesians for six 
years. 

Saguntum {Murviedro), in Spain; Its 
siege by Hannibal, 219 b.c., was the 
immediate cause of the second Punlo 
War. 

Saitis, surname of Athena, under w'hich 
she had a sanctuary on Mt. Poutlnus, 
near Lorna, in Argolis. 

S&l&ola, Homan goddess of spring 
water, tho wife of Neptune. When the 
latter was identified with Poseidon, she 
In turn was iaentifled with Amphitrite. 

S&l&mis, Island oil the W. coast of 
Attica, from which it Is separated by a 
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narrow channel. It forms the 6. boun- 
dary of the bay of Kleusis. Its neatest 
lenffth, from N. to S., Is about l(j miles. 
It Is said to havo been called Balamis 
from a daughter of Asopus, of this name. 
It was colonized by the Aeacidae of 
Ae^na. Telamon, the son of Aeacus, 
fled thither after the murder of his half- 
brother Phocus, and became sovereign of 
the island. His son Ajax accompanied 
the Ciroeks with twelve Salaminian ships 
to the Trojan War. Salamis continued 
an independent state till about the 
beginning of the fortieth Olympiad (620 
n.c.). j^fter a long struggle It then ’fell 
into the hands of the Megarians, but the 
Athenians finally took possession through 
a stratagem of Solon (o.r.), and It became 
one of the Attic demf. It continued to 
belong to Athens till the time of das- 
sander, when Its Inhabitants voluntarily 
Biirrondered it to the Macedonians. 318. 
The Athenians recovered the Island In 232 
through Aratus, and punished the Sala- 
minlans for their desertion to the Mace- 
donians. The old city of Salamis stood 
on the S. side of the island, opposite 
Aegina; but this was afterwards deserted, 
and a new city of fihe samo name built on 
the E. coaat opposite Attica, on a small bay 
now called nibelakia. At the extremity 
of the S. promontory forming this bay was 
the small island of Psyttalia {Lypso- 
kutali), which Is about a mile long, and 
from 200 to 300 yards wide, Salamis Is 
chiefly memorable on account of tho 
«cat battle fought off its coast. In wlilch 
the Persian fleet of Xerxes was defeated 
by the Greeks, 480 b.c. 

S&l&pla (Salpi), ancient town of Apulia, 
In the district Daunia, w'os situated S. of 
Slpontum, on a lake named after it. It 
is not mentioned till the second Punic 
War, when It revolted to Hannibal after 
tho battle of Cannae* but It subsequently 
Bilrrendered to the Romans, and delivered 
to the latter the Carthaginian garrison. 

S&l&rla Via, Roman road, which ran 
from the Porta Salarla through Fidenae, 
Reate, and Asouluin Plcenum, to 
Castrum Truentinum, and thence along 
tho coast to Ancona. 

Salassi, people of Gallia Tran.spadana, 
in the vaUey of the Durla, regarded as a 
branch of the Salyes or Salluvii, in Gaul. 
Their chief town was Augusta Praetoria 
{Aosta). 

S&lernum (^?aZcr7lo), ancient town in 
Campania, at the Innermost corner of the 
Sinus PaeetaniiB. situated on a hill near 
the coast. It was made a Roman colony, 
194 B.c. 

S&lli (‘ Jumpers'), patrician priests of 
Mars, who performed their rites during 
the festivals of Mars (Qulnqnatms and 
Armilusti'ium) in March and October. 

S&linae ('salt-works'), the name of 
several towns WiUch possessed salt-works 
in their vicinity. 1. Town In Britain, 
on the E. ooast, in the S. part of Lincoln- 
shire. 2. Town of the SuetriJ, in the 
Maritime Alps in GalUii Narbonensis, E. 


of Reil. 8. {Torre delle Saline)^ place on 


Place In Plcenum, on the river Sannus 
{Salino). 5. {Torda), place in Dacia. 
6. Balinae Herculeae, near Hercula- 
neum, in Campania. 

S&linator, M. Livlus, consul 219 B.c., 
with L. Aemilius Pauliis, carried on war 
along with his colleague against the 
Illyrians. On their return to Ilomc, both 
consuls were brought to trial on the 
charge of having unfairly divided tho 
booty among tlio soldiers. Jjiviiis was 
condemned, and took Ills disgrace so much 
Uy heart tlint he retired to his estate. In 
210 the eonsuls coiniielled him to return 
to the city, and in 207 he was eleeted 
consul a second time with C. (Uaudius 
Nero. With Ills colleague he defeated 
Ilosdnibal on the Motaiinis. Next year 
(206) LIvius was stationed in Etruria, as 

J irocoiisul, with an army, and his 
mperlum was prolonged for two sucees- 
sive years. In 204 ho was censor with 
his former colleague In tho consulship, 
(Claudius Nerf), and imposed a tax upon 
salt, in consequence of which he received 
the surname of Salinator. 

Sallustius, praefectus praetorlo under 
the emperor Julian, with wliom he was on 
terms of friendship. Sallustius w’ae a 
heathen, but dissuaded the emperor 
from persecuting the Olirlstians. He was 
probably the author of an extant treatise 
On the Qods at\d the Universe. If so, he 
was attached to tho doctrines of tlio Neo- 
plntonlsts. Tho treatise has Hometimes, 
on Insuflficient grounds, been attributed 
to Sallustius, a Cynic philosopher of the 
fifth century. It been edited, with 
translation and profegomona, by A. D. 
Nock (1926). See also G. Murray, Five 
Stages of Greek Religion (192r)). 

Sallustius Crispus, C., Roman historian, 
belonged to a plebeian family , and was b. 
86 B.C., at Aniitornum, in the country of 
the Sabines. He was quaestor e. 59, and 
tribune of the plebs In 62, the year in 
which ClodiuB was killed by Milo. In his 
tribunate he Joined the popular party, 
and took an active T)art in opposing Milo. 
In 50 Sallust was expelled from the 
senate by the censors, probably because 
he belonged to Caesar's party. In the 
next year his rank was restored on his 
appointment os quaestor by Caesar. In 
tho eJvil war he followed Caesar. In 47 
we find him proctor elect. He nearly 
lost his life In a mutiny of some of Caesar’s 
troops In Campania, who had been led 
thither to pass over into Africa. He 
accompanied Caesar in Lis African war 
(46), and was left by Caesar as the 
governor of Numldla, in which capacity 
he Is charged with having enriched 
himself by unjust means. He became 
immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens which ho formed 
{horti Salluatiani) on the Quirinalis. He 
retired Into privacy after he returned from 
Africa, and passed quietly "through the 
troublesome period after Caesar's death. 
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Ho d. In 34, about four years before the 
battle of Actlum. The story of his 
marrying Cicero’s wife, Tercntla, ought 
to be rejectc<l. It was probably not till 
after his return from Africa that Sallust 
wrote his historical works, namely, tho 
Bellum Caiilinae^ a history of tho con- 
spiracy of Catiline during the consulship 
of Cicero, G3; the Bellum Jugurihinum, 
the history of the war of the Romans 
against Jugurtha, king of Numidla; and 
the Uistoriarum Libri quinque. This 
last work Is lost, with the exception of 
fragments. Besides these there are 
attributed to Sallust Dune Epistolae de 
Republica ordinatida, and a Declamatin 
in Ciceronem. His language is generally 
concise and perspicuous: perhaps his love 
of brevity may have caused the ambiguity 
that is sometimes found in his sentences. 
Ho also affected archaic words. He has, 
however, probably tho merit of being the 
first Roman who wrote what Is usually 
called history. See edition and trans- 
lation by J . C. Rolfe in the Loeb Library. 

SalmSne or Salmdnia, town of Elis, in 
tho district IMsatia, on the river Enipous, 
said to have been ”dpd by ^almoneus. 

Salmdneus. son of Aeouis, and brother 
of SLsyrhus. Ho originally lived in 
Thessaly, but emigrated to Elis, where he 
built the town of Salmone. He deemed 
hiinsolf equal to Zeus, and ordered sacri- 
fices to be offered to himself. He even 
Imitated the thunder and lightning of 
Zeus, but the father of tho gods killed 
him with his thunderbolt, destroyed his 
town, and punished him in the lower 
world. 

Salmydessus, town of Thraec, on the 
coast of the Euxiue, S. of the promon- 
tory Thyiilas. The name was originally 
applied to the whole coast from this pro- 
montory to the entrance of tho Bosporus. 

S&lo {Jaion), tributary of the Tberus, in 
Celtiboria, which flow-od by Bilbilis, tho 
birthplace of Martial. 

S&lus, Roman goddess. First, as tho 
personification of health she answers 
closely to the Greek Hygleia, and was 
represented in works of art with the same 
attributes. Secondly, she represents 
prosperity In general. In a third sense 
she Is the goddess of the publio welfare 
(Solus put)lica or Romano). In this 
capacity a templo was vowed to her In 
the year 307 b.c., by the censor C. Junius 
Bubulcus, on the Quirinal hill, which was 
afterwards decorated with paintings by 
G. Fabius Pictor. She was worsiiipped 
publicly on 30th April, In conjunction 
with Pax, Concordia, and Janus. Sal us 
wda represented, like Fortuna, with a 
rudder, a globe at her feet, and some- 
times in a sitting posture, pouring from a 
patera food for a serpent which winds 
round an altar. 

Salvlus Julianus, one of the groat(?st of 
Roman jurists. He was born near 
Hadrumetum in Africa c. a.d. 100. His 
reputation li^as already groat when he 
was oommanded by Hadrian to revise the 


praetorian edict. Under that emperor 
and his successor Salvlus filled many 
public offices. He d. c. IQ9. Ho wrote 
several legal works, and is (quoted exton- 
aively in the Digest. See A. Quarino, 
Salvius Julianus (1940). 

Salvlus Otho. See Otiio. 

S&l^es or Salluvli, celebrated Ligurian 
tribe, inhabited the S. coast of Gaul from 
tho RhOne to tho Maritime Alps. They 
wore troublesomo neighbours to Massilia. 
They wore subdued by the Romans in 
123 B.o. after a long struggle, and the 
colony of Aquae 8extiae was founded in 
their territory by tho consul Sextlus. 

Samnlum, country in tho centre of 
Italy. Tho Sarnnltcs wero an offshoot 
of tho Sabines, who emigrated from their 
country before tho foundation of Romo, 
and settled in tho country afterwards 
called Samniiim. (See Habini.) Tho 
Samnites were distinguished for their 
love of freedom. Issuing from their 
mountain fastnesses, they overran a 
great part of Campania; and it was 
In consequence of Capua applying to 
the Romans for ussistauce against tho 
Samuites that war broke out between tho 
two peoples in 343 b.(* The war which 
commenced in 343 continued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three 
oars. (See Skntinttm.) The civil war 
etween Marius and Sulla gave them 
hopes of recovering their Independence; 
but they wero defeated by Sulla before 
the gates of Rome (82). Their towns 
were laid waste, tho inhabitants sold as 
slaves, and their place supplied by Roman 
colonists, 

S&mo8, Island In tho Acgacan Sea, 
lying in that portion of It called the 
Icarian Sea, off tho coast of Ionia. The 
Samians early aoquired such power at 
sea that, besides obtaining possession of 
parts of tho opposite coast of Asia, they 
founded many colonies. After a trans- 
ition from the state of a heroic monarchy, 
through an aristocracy, to a democracy, 
the island became subject to th most 
distinguished of tho so-called Lyrantu, 
Polyorntos (q.v.) (532 B.o.), under whom 
its power and splendour reached their 
highest pitch. At this period tho 
Samians had commercial relations with 
Egypt, and they obtained from Amasls 
the privilege of a separate temple at 
Naucratls. Tho Samians now became 
subject to the Poralan empire, under 
which they were governed by satraps, 
with a brief Interval, until tho battle of 
Mycolo, which made them independent, 
479 B.c. They now joined tho Athenian 
confederacy, of which they continued 
Independent members until 441 B.c., 
when an opportunity arose for reducing 
them to entire subjection and depriving 
them of their fieet, which was effected by 
Pericles after an obstinate resistanoe of 
nine months’ duration. In tho Pelopon- 
nesian War Samos hold firm to Athens. 
Transferred to Sparta after tho battle of 
Aegoapotaml, 4U1, it was soon restored 
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to Athens by that of Cnidoe, 394; bnt 
went over to Sparta again In 390. Soon 
after, it fell Into the hands of the Persians, 
being conquered by the satrap Tigranes; 
but It was recovered by Timotheus for 
Athens. In the Social war, the Athen- 
ians successfully defended It against the 
atttu-ks of the confederated Chians, 
Ithodlans, and Byzantines. 352 b.c. 
After Alexander's death it was taken from 
the Athenians by Perdlccas, 323; but 
restored to them by Polysperchon, 319. 
In the Macedonian War Samos was taken 
by the Hhodians, then by Philip, and 
lastly by the Rhodians again, 200 b.c. 
It took part with Mithrldates in his first 
war against Rome, on the conclusion of 
which it was finally united to the pro- 
vince of Asia, 84 B.c. Meanwhile it had 
greatly declined. Its prosperity was 
partially restored under the propraetor- 
ship of Q. Cicero, 62 b.c., but still more by 
the rcsldonce in it of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, 32, and afterwards of Octavlauus, 
who made Samos a free state. It sank 
into insignlflcance as early as the second 
century x.d. Samos may be regarded 
as almost the chief centre of Ionian 
culture. There wha a native school of 
statuary. In painting, the island pro- 
duced Calllphon, Theodorus, Agathar- 
chiiB, and Tlmanthes. Its pottery was 
celebrated throughout the ancient world. 
In literature, Samos was made illus- 
trious by the poets Asius, Choerllus, and 
Aeschrlon; by the philosophers I^y- 
thagoras and Mellssus; and by the 
historians Pagaeus and Buris. The 
capita] city, also called Samos, stood on 
the S.E. Bide of the island, opposite Pr. 
Trogllium. partly on the shore, and 
partly rising on the hills behind in the 
form of an amphitheatre. It had a 
magnlfloont harbour, and numerous 
splendid bulldinira, ainong which, besides 
the Heraenm and other temples, the chief 
were the senate-house, the theatre, and a 
gymnasium dedicated to Eros. In the 
time of Herodotus, Samos was reckoned 
one of the finest cities of the world. 

S&m&s&ta, capital of the province, and 
afterwards kln^om, of Commagene, in 
the N. of Syria, stood on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, N.W. of Edessa. It 
was the birthplace of Lucian, and also of 
the heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in 
the third century. 

S&mothricS, small island in the N. of 
the Aegaeau Soa, Samothra<;e was the 
chief seat of the worship of the Cablrl (q,v . ). 

Sanohuniathon, said to have been an 
ancient Phoenician writer, whose works 
were translated Into Greek by Philo 
Bybllus, who lived in the latter half of 
the first century of the Christian era. A 
considerable fragment of the translation 
of Philo is preserved by Eusebius In the 
first book of hn Pra^araiio Evangelica 
(Oxford edition by B. H. Gifford in 7 
vols. with translation, 1903); but it is 
now generaUy agreed that the work was a 
forgery of Philo. 


Sanoui, or Seme Sancus, Roman 

divinity, originally a Sabine god, and 
identified with Hcrculos and Dlus Fidius 
(see FiDiua ). Sancus presided over oaths, 
and represented good faith in social life. 
He had a temple on the Quirinal. 

Sannlo, a name of the buffoon in the 
'mimes,* derived from aanna, a mlmlo 
gesture. 

Sannyrldn, Athenian comlo poet, fl, 
407 B.c. His excessive leanness was 
ridiculed by Aristophanes. _ 

Santdnes, powerful pcopla In Gallia 
Aquitanica, dwelt on the coast of the 
ocean, N. of the Garumna (Qaronne). 
Under the Romans tluey were a free people. 
Their chief town was Mediolanum, after- 
wards Sautones (Saintes). 

Sapphd, lyric poot of the Aeolian 
school, was a native of Mytilene, or, as 
some said, of Ercsos In Lesbos. Sjmpho 
was contemporary with Alcaeus, Stesi- 
chorus, and Pittaous. She lived in 
friendly intercourse with Alcaeus, as is 
shown by the poetry of both. Of tho 
events of her life we have no other infor- 
mation than an obscure allusion in tho 
Parian Marble, and In Ovid {Her. xv. 61). 
to her flight from Mytilene to aicUy, to 
escape some unknown danger, between 
604 and 592 ; and the common story that 
being In love with Phaon, and finding 
her love unrequited, she leapt down from 
the Leucadian rock. This story, how- 
ever, seems to have been nn invention 
of later times. At Mytilene Sappho 
appears to have been the centre of a 
female literary society. Ancient writers 
expressed unbounded admirntlun for her 
poetry. Her lyric Dooms formed nine 
books. Surviving fragments have been 
added to since 1900 from papyri dis- 
covered at Oxyrhynchus. We now have 
considerable remains of the first, second, 
and fourth books, together with pieces 
of tho fifth book. Her entire works have 
been estimated to amount to about 
9,000 lines. There is an ode to Aphrodite 
which Is perhaps entire, but tho newly dis- 
covered narrative poem, The Wedding of 
Hector and Andromojche, Is not attributed 
to Sappho without dispute. Tho majority 
of her poems are l;^ic8 expressive of 
personal feeliugH, and written in a great 
variety of metres. All the existing 
poems and fraraents have been coUeoted 
is an edition by E. Lobel (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), and, together with 
translation, by C. R. Haines (1926). 
There is also a verse translation by A. S. 
Way. 

Sarcoph&gus of Alexander, now in the 
museum of antiquities, Constantinople. 
It is the finest specimen we possess of 
ancient sepulchral reliefs. This magnifi- 
cent work of art Is bo called not because 
It contained the body of Alexander the 
Great, but because the subjects sculp- 
tured in relief upon its sides relate to 
episodes In his Ufe. The style Is Attic, 
and suggests the Influence of Scopas. 
The general effect of the whole is en^ 
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haaoed by its beautiful colouring:. The 
sarcophagus was found at Sidon. See 
P. Gardner, Granim(^ of Greek Art. pp. 
94,113. (-S'ce Fig. 20.) 

Sardinia, Island in the Mediterranean, 
is in the shape of a parallelograiii, up- 
wards of 140 nautical miles In length 
from N. to a., with an average breadth of 
60. It was regarded by the ancients 
as the largest of the Mediterranean is- 
lands, and this opi/iion is correct; since 
Sardinia is a little larger than Sicily. A 
chain of mountains runs along the whole 
of the E. side of the island from N. to S., 
occupying about one-third of its surface. 
These mountains were called by the 
ancients Insani Montes. Sardinia was 
fertile, but was not extensively culti- 
vated, in oonsequenoo of the imclvlllzed 
character of its inhabitants, rttlil the 
plains in the W. and S. parts of the island 
produced a quantity of corn, exported 
to Itomo every year. Among the 
products of the island was the Sardinia 
lierba, a poisonous plant. The fatal 
convulsions, caused by eating it, distorted 
the mouth so that the person appeared to 
laugh, though in tiidu: hence the well- 
known risfiLS aurdo7iieu8. This deriva- 
tion of ‘aardonlo’ is, however, dubious. 
Sardinia possesses many precious metals, 
especially silver, the mines of which wore 
worked in antiquity to a great extent. 
There were likewise numerous mineral 
springs : and large quantities of salt were 
manufactured on the W. and S. coasts. 
Ttie population of Sardinia was mixed. 
It appears that Phoenicians, Tyrrhenians, 
and Carthaginians settled in the island 
at different periods. Sardinia was known 
to the Greeks as early as 5U0 B.O., since 
we find that Hlstlacus of Miletus promised 
Darius that he would render the island 
of Sardo tributary to his power. It was 
conquered by the Carthaginians c. 500 
B.C., and continued in their possession 
till the end of the first Punic War. 
Shortly after this event, the Homans 
availed themselves of the dangerous war 
which the Carthaginians were carrying on 
against tlielr mercenaries in Africa, to 
take possession of Sardinia, 238 u.c. 
It was formed into a Homan province In 
227 jointly with Corsica under the 
government of a praetor; but it was not 
till after many years and numerous 
revolts that the inhabitants submitted to 
the Homan dominion. Sardinia became 
a separate province under the empire. 
It continued to belong to the Homan 
empire till the fifth centm*yf when It wius 
taken possession of by the Vandals. 

Sardis, tincient city of Asia Minor, and 
the capital of the great Lydian monarchy. 
It was surrounded by a triple wall, and 
contained the palace and treasury of the 
Lydian kings. At the downfall of the 
Lydian empire it resisted all the attacks 
of Cyrus, and was only taken by surprise. 
Under the Persian and Greoo-lrfyrian 
empires, Sardis was the residence of the 
satrap of Lydia. The rise of Pergamus 


diminished Its Importance; but under the 
Homans It was a considerable city, and 
the seat of a oonventua juridiciia. in 
the reign of Tiberius It was destroyed by 
an earthquake, but was restored by the 
emperor’s aid. It was an early seat of the 
Christian religion, and one of tlio seven 
churches of the province of Asia to wlilch 
St. John addressed the Apocalypse; but 
the apostle’s language implies that the 
church at Sardis had already sunk into 
decay (Rev. iii. Iff.). In the wars of 
the Middle Ages the city was dostrcjyod. 
The chief cult of Sardis was that of Cyhelo, 
the ruins of whose temple are still vislMo. 
Sarmatia (tlio E. part of Poland, and S. 

S art of Rmsna), a name first used by 
[ela for part of N. lOuropo and Asia 
extending from the Vistula and the 
Sarmatlcl Monies on the W., to the Hha 
{Volga) on the E. ; bounded on the S. and 
S.W. by l^annonia and Dacia, and, 
further, by the Euxine, and beyond it by 
Mt. Caucasus. In the N. it extended as 
far as the Baltic. Part of It was in- 
habited by the Sarin atao. but the greater 
part was peopled by Scythian tribes. 

Sarm&tloae Portae {Pass of Daricl), the 
central pass of the Caucasus, leading 
from Iberia to Sarmatia. 

Sarm&tlci Montes (part of the Car- 
pathian Mountains), a range of moun- 
tains in central Europe, extending fi'om 
the sources of the Vistula to the Danube, 
between Germany on the W. and Sar- 
matia on the E. 

S&rOnlous Sinus {G. of Aegina), a bay 
of the Aogaean Sea lying between Attica 
and Argolis. 

Sarpddon. Son of Zeus and Eurr>pa, 
and brother of Minos and Hhadamanthus. 
Being involved In a quarrel with Minos 
about Miletus, ho took refuge with Oilix 
{see Cilicia), whom ho assisted against 
the Lycians. He became king of the 
Lyciaiis, and Zeus gi’anted him the privi- 
lege of living throe generations. Accord- 
ing to some uucounts Sarpei"* *’! was 
allowed to live for six generation s: this 
was most probably to accmint for his 
Cretan connection. In the Trojan War 
he was an ally of the Trojans, dis- 
tinguished by his valour, buo was slain 
by Patroclus (Homer, Iliad., xvi). 

Sarsina {Sarsina), ancient town of 
Umbria, on the river Sapid, subsequently 
a Homan muniolplum, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Plautus. 

Sassaniclae, the name of a dynasty 
which reigned in Persia from a.d. 224 to 
651. 1. AUTAXEKXE3 (the Ardiihir or 

Ardshir of the Persians), the founder of 
the dynasty, reigned a.d. 224-41. Ho 
was a son of ono Babek, an inferior 
officer. Artaxerxes had served with 
distinction in the army of Artabauus, the 
king of Parthia, was rewarded with 
Ingratitude, a!id took revenge in revolt. 
Ho claimed • i * tlirono on the plea of 
being descendeu from the ancient kings of 
Persia, the progeny of the great Cyrus. 
Tho people supported him, as he declared 
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himRelf the chaixmion of tlie ancient 
I’eraJan religion. In 224 Artabanus was 
defeated in a decislye battle, and Arta- 
xerxes asBumed the national title of * King 
of Kings.* One of his first legislative 
acts was the restoration of the religion 
of Zoroaster and the worship of fire. 
Having succeeded in establishing his 
authority at home, Artaxerxes demanded 
from the emperor Alexander Severus tlie 
immediate cession of all those portions of 
the Roman empire that had belonged to 
Persia in the time of Cyrus and Xerxes, 
that is. the whole of the Roman posses- 
sions ill Asia, as well as Egypt. An 
immediate war was the consequence. 
After a severe contest, peace was restored, 
shortly after the murder of Alexander in 
235, each nation retaining the possesslouK 
whi(di they held before the breaking out of 
the war. See Gibbon, DeHiuc arid Fall. 
chap. viii. 2. Sapor I (Sliapur), son and 
successor of Artaxerxes 1, reigned 2J1- 
273. He carried on war first against 
(iordian, and afterwards against Valerian. 
The latter emperor was defeated by Sapor, 
token prisoner, and kept in captivity for 
tlie remainder of his life. After the 
capture of ValerCan, Sapor conquered 
Syria, destroyed Antioch, and having 
made himself master of the passes in the 
Taurus, laid Tarsus in ashes, aud took 
Caesarea. His further progrt’ss was 
stopped by Odenathus and Zenobia. 
3. IIORMiSDAfl I (Hormuz), son of the 
preceding, who reigned only one year, 
and d. 274. 4, Varanks or Vararanks 

1 (Bahram or Baharam), sou of Hormis- 
das I, reigned 2 7 4-7 . H o carried on wars 
against Zenobia and, 'after her captivity, 
was Involved in a contest with Aurelian. 
6. Varanks II (Bahram), son of Varanes 

I, reigned 277-94. Ho was defeated by 

CaruH, who took both Seleucia and 
Ctesipbon, and his dominions were only 
saved by the sudden death of Cams 
(283). 6. Varanes 111 (Bahram), elder 

sou of Varanes II, died after a reign of 
eight months, 294. 7. Narses (Narsi), 

younger son of Varanes II, reigned 294- 
303. He carried on a formidable war 
against the emperor Diocletian; but In 
the second campaign Narses was defeated 
with great loss. In 303 Narses abdient/od 
in favour of his son, and died soon after- 
wards. 8. Hormisdas II (Hormuz), 
son of Narses, reigned 303-10, 9, Sapor 

IT POHTUMUS (Sliapur). son of Hormisdas 

I I, was born after the death of his father. 
He reigned 310-81. His reign was 
signalized by a cruel persecution of the 
Christians. Ho carried on a successful 
war for many years against Gonstantius II 
and his successors. Sapor has been sur- 
named *tbe Great,* and no Persian king 
ever had caused such terror to Rome as 
this monarch. , Sapor was succeeded by 
eighteen prindiB of the same dynasty; 
but in 051 Yesdigerd III, the last king, 
was defeated and slain by Kaleb, general 
of the Khallf Abu-Bekr. Persia then 
became a Mohammedan country* 


Saturnalia, a Roman festival in lionour 
of Saturnns. This favourite * holiday' 
began on 17th December and lasted seven 
days; doubtless our Christmas revels are 
a survival of the Saturnalia. 

Saturn ia, an ancient name of Italy. 
See Italia. 

Saturninus: 1. One of the Thirty 
Tyrants (see GAiiLiENX^s), friend and 
trusted general of Valerian. Disgusted 
by the debauchery of Galllenus, he 
accepted from the soidiors the title of 
emperor, but was put to death by the 
troops, vdio could not endure the stern - 
uess of Ills discipline. 2. A native of 
(Janl, and an able officer, was appointed 
by Aurelian commander of the eastern 
frontier, and was proclaimed emperor at 
Alexandria during the reign of Probus, 
by wIjoso soldiers ho was eventually slain. 

S&turninu8, L. Appuleius, Rbuisn 
demagogue, was quaestor, 104 n.c., and 
tribune of the plebs for the first time, 
103. During this, his first tribunate, he 
introduced a lex frumentaria. lie en- 
tered into alliance with Marius, and 
acquired great popularity. He became a 
candidate for the tribunate for the second 
time, 100, and obtained it by the murder 
of his rival. As soon as he had entered 
upon office he brought forward an 
agrarian law, which led to the banishment 
of Metellus NumJdicus. Saturninus pro- 
posed other popular measures, such as 
a* law for founding new colonies In SicUv, 
Achala, and Macedonia. In the oomitia 
for tho election of the mogiRtrates for 
the following year, Saturninus obtained 
the tribunate for the third time. At the 
same time there was a struggle for the 
consulship betweew Glnucia and Mem- 
mius, and os tho latter Recmed likely to 
carry his election, Saturnlniis and Glaucia 
hired some ruffians who murdered him 
ojjenly in the comltla. This last act 
produced a reaction against Saturninus 
and his associates. The senate declared 
them public enemies, and ordered the 
consuls to put them down by force. 
Marius was unwilling to act against his 
friends, but ho had no alternative. 
Driven out of the Forum, Saturninus, 
Glaucia, and the qiiaostor Saufeius took 
refuge in the Capitol, but tho partisans of 
the senate cut off the pipes whlcli supplied 
the Capitol with water. Unable to hold 
out auy longer, tlioy surrendered to 
Marius. As soon as they descended from 
the Capitol, Marius j>laced them for 
security in the Curia Hostilia, but the 
raoh pulled off the tiles of tho sen ate - 
house, and pelted them with the tiles till 
they died. 

S&turnlus, that Is, * a son of Saturnns,* 
and accordingly used as a surname of 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. For the 
same reason the name of Saturnia is 
given both to Juno and Vesta. 

S&turnuB, mythical king of Italy, 
whom the Romans Identified with the 
Greek Oonos, and hence made the former 
the father of Jupiter, Neptune, Pluto, aud 
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Juno. Some writere have remarked that 
there Is in reality no resemblanre between 
the attributes of the two deities. The 
resemblance, they argue, is much 
stronger between Demeter and Saturn, 
for all that the Greeks ascribe to their 
Demeter is ascribed by the Italians to 
Saturn. Saturnus was said to have 
derived his name from sowingr (scro, 
sevit satum), and ■w'as reputed the intro- 
ducer of civilization and social order, 
which are inseparably connected with 
apTiculture. It should, however, bo 
noted that he was more probably 
Etruscan in origin: possibly an Etruscan 
version of Cronos. His reign is con- 
ceived to have been tho golden ago of 
Italy. As agricultural Industry Is tho 
source of wealth, his wife was Ops, tho 
representative of plenty. Tho story ran 
that the god came to Italy in the reign of 
Janus, by whom he w-as hospitably 
received, and that he formed a settlement 
on tho Capitoline hill, which was henco 
called tho Saturnian hill. At tho foot of 
that hill, on tho road leading up to tho 
Capitol, there stood in after times the 
temple of Saturn 

S&tyri, a Ciass ot beings in Greek 
mythology connected with the worship 
of Dionysus. They represent tho lux- 
uriant vital powers of nature, ospocially 
In the forests and hills. They are com- 
monly said to be the sons of Hermes 
and Iphthima, or of the Naiades. The 
Hatyrs are represented with the cliaracter- 
Istics of a goat. In works of art they are 
shown at different stages of life ; the older 
ones were commonly called Sileni (</ r.) 
and the younger ones are termed Satyrisci. 
Tho Satyrs are always described as fond 
of wine (whence they often appear cither 
with a cup or a thyrsus in their baud), and 
of every kind of sensual pleaHme. They 
were greatly dreaded by mortals. Later 
writers, especially tho Roman poets, con- 
found the Satyrs with the Italian Faunl, 
and represent them with larger horns and 
goats’ feet, although ori^'nally they were 
quite distinct kinds of beings. I’rnxitolos 
regarded his ‘Satyr’ as one of his most 
successful works. {See Fig. 3y.) 

S&tj^rus: 1. Comic actor at Athens, is 
said to have given instructions to 
Demosthenes in the art of gesture in tho 
course of a speech. 2. I’oripatctic philo- 
sopher and historian, who lived In the 
time of Ptolcmjr Phllopator. He w'rotc a 
collection of biographies, including lives 
of Philip and Demosthenes. Four pages 
of his Life of Eurivides were discovered 
at OxyrhyncliuH in 1911. It is in the 
form of a dialogue. 

Sauroefbnos, ‘lizard-slayer,* an epithet 
of Apollo. 

Saxa, Dfioldlus, native of Coliiberia, 
and originally one of Caesar’s soldiers, 
eventually accompanied Antony to the 
east, and was made by him governor of 
Syria. Hero he was defeated by the 
younger Labienns and the Parthians, 
and was slain (40 B.o.). 


SaxSnes, powerful people In Germany, 
who originally dwelt in the S. part of the 
Cimbric Chersonesus, between the rivers 
Albis {Elbe) and Chaluaus {Trave), In tho 
modern Holstein. They first occur in 
history in a.d. 286, and afterwards appear 
at tho head of a confederacy of German 
people, who united under tho general 
name of Saxons, and who occupied tho 
country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the 
Lippo, and the North Sea. A portion of 
the Saxons, with tho Angll and Jutes, 
conquered Britain about the middle of 
the fifth century. See R. H. Ilodgkm, 
History of the Anylo- Saxons (1939). 

Scaeva, Cassius, centurion in (yaesur’s 
army, who distinguished himself by his 
valour at the battle of DyrmchJum. 

Soaev51a, the name of a family of tho 
Mucla gens. 1. C. Mucius Scaevola. 
When King Pnrsena was blockading 
Rome, C. Mucius went out of the city 
wltli the Intention of killing him. {See 
PORSENA.) Mucius recoived the name of 
Scaevola, or ‘left-handed,’ from tho 
circumstance of tho loss of his right hand. 

2. P. Mucius Scaevola, tribune of the 
plebs, 141; praetor, 136; and consul, 133. 
In 131 he succeeded his brother Mucianiw 
as pontifex maximiis. Scaevola was 
distinguished for his knowledge of the J us 
Pontlflclum. Ills fame as a lawyer Is 
recorded by Cicero in several passages. 

3. Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur, 

married tho daugliter of C. Laelius, tho 
friend of Sclplo Afrlcanus the younger. 
He was tribune of the plebs, 128; plebeian 
aedile, 125, and as praetor was governor 
of the province of Asia In 121. Ilo was 
prosecuted after his return from his pro- 
vince for tho offoneo of re-petundae, in 120, 
by T. Albucius, but was acquitted. Ho 
was consul, 117. Ho lived at least to tho 
tribunate of P. Sulplclus Rufus, 88. 
Cicero, wdio was ft. In 106, Informs us tliat 
after ho had put on the toga virilis. his 
father took him to Scaevola, who was 
then an old man, and that he kept close 
to him in order to profit by hla r emarks. 
After his death Cicero became a pupil of 
G. Mucius Scaevola, the pontifex. Tho 
nugur was distinguished for his knowdodgo 
of the law; but none of his .vritlngs arc 
recorded. He Is one of the speakers in 
the treatise De Oro/orc, in the LaelntSr 
and in the He Eepublica (I. 12). Sea A. S. 
Wilkins, Introduction to tho De Oratorr, 
i, pp. 21-6. 4. Q. Mucius Scaevola, 

pontifex mnxlmus, son of No. 2, was 
tribune of the ])lebs, 106; curule aedile, 
104, and consul, 95, with Licinius Crassus. 
the orator, as his coUoaguo. After liis 
consulship Scaevola was proconsul of 
Asia, In which capacity he gained tho 
esteem of tho people under his goverii- 
mont. Subsequently ho was niado 
pontifex maximus. He lost his life in 
the consulsliip of C. Marius the younger 
and Cn. PaplrUis Garbo (82), having been 
proscribed by the Marian party. See 
Cicero, Ep. ad Atficum, lx. 15, sect. 2. 
The virtues of Scaevola are recorded by 
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Cicero, who, after the death of the augur, 
continued his studies under the pontl- 
fex. lie was a man of tlie blffhest 
character. He Is the first Roman to 
whom we can attribute a scientific and 
systematic handling of the Jus Civile, 
which he accomplished in a work in 
eighteen books. 

Sc&mander, the celebralcd river of the 
Troad. As a mythological personage, 
the river god was called XantJius by the 
Greeks. 

Scamandrius, son of Hector and Andro- 
mache, whom the people (if Tr(jy callt‘d 
Astyanax, because Ills father waa the 
protector of the city of Troy. 

ScaptS Hl^le, also called Scaptesylo, a 
small town on the coast of Tiirac(‘, 
opiiosite Thasoa. Its gold mines were 
worked by tlie Thasians. Thucydides 
licrc arranged the materials for his 
hlHtor3’’. 

Sc&pfila, P. Ostorius, governor of 
Britain from A.n. 47 to defeated the 
tribe of the Silures, took prisoner their 
kii^, Caractacus, and sent him in chains 
to Rome. See Taeitus, Annals, xU. SI -9. 

Soaurua, the name of a family of tho 
Aemllia gens. 1 . 11. A iCMiuua Scaurtth, 
raised his family from obscurity to the 
highest rank ainong tho Roman nobles. 
He was h. in 1(5, ‘1 n.c. Notwitlistanding 
his patrician descent, he at first thought 
of carrjdng on some mean trade, like bis 
father, but finally resolved to devote 
hliiisolf to the study of eloquence. He 
served in the army, where he appears to 
have gained distinction. He was curule 
aedlle in 123. He obtained the cousul- 
Bhlp in 11.5, when he carried on war with 
Buc(;ess against several alpine tribes. In 
1 12 he was sent at the head of an embassy 
to Jugurlba; and in 111 he accompanied 
tho consul L. Calpuruius Bestla, as one of 
his legates, in the war against Jugurtha. 
Be>th ne and the consul took bribes from 
the Nmuidian king to obtain for him a 
favourable peace, for wldch offence an 
indictment was brought forward by C. 
Mamillus, the tribune of the plebs; but 
though Scaurus had been guilty, he con- 
trived to be appointed one of the three 
quaesitoros who were elected for the 
pimpose of prosecuting tho criminals. 
He thus secured himself, but was unable 
to save any of his accomplices. In 109 
Scaurus was censor with M. liivlus 
Drusus. In his consulship ho restored 
the Milvian bridge, and constructed the 
Aemllian road. In 107 he was elected 
consul a second time. In place of L. 
Cassius Longinus. In tho stniggles 
between the arlstocratlcal and popular 
parties, Scaurus was always a wann sup- 

S orter of the former. He d. c. 89. 2. 

[. Aemilius Scaurus, eldest son of the 
precoding, and stepson of the dictator 
Sulla, served utfder Pampey as quaestor 
In the third Mlthrldatlo War. After this 
be commanded an army in the east. 
He was curule aedlle in 68, when be cele- 
brated the public games with extra- 


ordinary splendour. In 50 he was 
praetor, and In the following year 
overued the province of Sardinia, which 
e plundered. On his return to Rome he 
was accused of the crime of repetundae. 
He was defended by Cicero, Hortensius, 
and others, and was acquitted. He was 
accuHod again In 52. under I’ompey’s 
new law against ambitus iq.v.), and was 
condemned. 3. M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
son of No. 2, and Mucla, the former wife of 
Pomi)ey tho triumvir, and consequently 
the half-brother of Sex. ]*ompoy. Ho 
accompanied tho latter into Asia, after 
the defeat of his fleet in Sicily, but 
betrayed him Into the bands of the 
generals of M. Antonins, in 35. 4. 

Mameucus Akmilius St’AuiiLTis, son of 
No. 3, was a distinguished orator and 
poet, but dissolute. Being accused of 
ma,j(i8tas (trecuion) mider Tiberius, a.d. 34, 
ho killed himself. 

Sc616ratU8 Campus, place in Rome, 
close to the Porta ColUnn. where vestals 
who had broken their vows were en- 
tombed alive. 

Sefinitas ('dwellers in tents’), tho 
general name used by tlio Greeks for tho 
Bedouin tribes of Arabia Deserta. 

Scfpl^ tho name of a patrician family 
of tbs Cornelia gens, said to have been 
given to the founder of the family, 
because ho served as a staff In directing 
his blind father. The family tomb of tho 
Sciplos was discovered in 1780, and the 
Inscriptions and other curiosities arc now 
deposited in tho Miiseo IMo-Cleinentlno 
at Rome. 1. P. (>)itNiCLius Scipio, 
magister equitum, 390 b.c., and consular 
tribune, 395 and 394. 2. L. Corn. 

Scipio, consul, 350. *^ 3. P. Corn. Scipio 
Baubatus, consul, 328, oiid dititator, 
30G. He was also pontifex maxiimis. 
4. L. Corn. Scipio Barbatus, the great- 
CTeat-grandfatUer of the couiiucror of 
Hannibal, consul, 298, w’hcn ho carried 
on war against tho Etruscans, and 
defeated them near Volaterrne. 5. Cn. 
Corn. Scipio Asina, son of No. 4, was 
consul. 260, in the first J’unic War. and a 
second time in 254. 6. L. Corn. Scipio, 

also son of No. 4, w'as consul, 259. Ho 
drove tho Carthaginians out of Sardinia 
and Corsica, defeating Hanno, tho 
Cyarthaglnian commander. He was 
censor in 258. 7. P. Corn. Scipio 

Arina, son of No. 5, was consul, 221, and 
with his colleague M. Miiiucius Rufus, 
subdued the Istri. 8. P. Corn. Scipio, 
son of No. 6, was consul, with Ti. Sera- 
Iironius Longus, in 218, the first year of 
the second Punic War. He encountered 
Hannibal, on his march Into Italy, in 
Cisalpine Gaul; but the Romans were 
defeated, the consul himself received a 
severe wound, and was only saved from 
death by the courage of his young son, 
Publius, the future conqueror of Han- 
nibal. Scipio now retreated across the 
Ticinus, crossed the Po also, first took up 
his quarters at Plaiientia, * and subse- 
quently withdrew to the hills on the left 
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bank of the Trebla, where he was Joined 
by the other consul, Sempronlus Longrus. 
The latter resolved upon a battle. The 
result was the defeat of the Roman 
army. In tho following year (217), 
Scipio, whose Imperium had been pro- 
longed, crossed over Into Spain, where, 
with his brother Cnaeus, ho made head 
against tho Carthaginians till 211, when 
•they were defeated and slain. 9. Cn. 
Corn. Scipio Calvus, son of No. G, and 
brother of No. 8, was oonsul, 222, with 
M. Claudius Marcollus. 10. P. Corn. 
Scipio Am ic a nits Major, son of No. 8. 
was h. in 23G. He was one of the greatest 
men of Rome. He la first mentioned in 
218 at the battle of the Ticlnus, when he 
saved the life of his father. He fought 
at Cannae two years afterwards (210), 
when lie was already a tribune of the 
soldiers, and was one of the few Roman 
otficors who survived that fatal day. 
Ho was chosen along with AppluH 
Claudius to command the remains of the 
army, wlilch liad taken refuge at Cann- 
siuin; and it was owing to his youthful 
heroism and presence of mind that the 
Roman noble**', \ had thought of 
leaving Italy In despair, were prevented 
from carrying their rash project into 
effect. He was already so popular that 
lie was ele<5ted aedile in 213, although 
he had not yet reached the legal ago. In 
210, after the death of his father and 
uncle in Spain, Scipio, then barely 20, 
was chosen with enthusiasm to take the 
command in that country. His success 
w'as striking. In the first campaign 
(210) he took the important city of 
Carthago Nova, and In tlio course of tho 
next three years he drove the Cartha- 
ginians entirely out of Spain. Ho 
returned to Rome in 206, and was elected 
consul for tho following year (205), 
although be had not yet filled the oflice of 
praetor. Ho w^as anxious to cross over 
at once to Africa, and to bring the contest 
to an end at tlie gates of Carthage; and 
obtained a fleet and army for that pur- 
ose. After spending the winter in 
icily, and completing all his preiiaratlous 
for the Invasion of Africa, ho crossed over 
In tho course of the following yc.-xr. 
Success again attended his arms. The 
Carthaginians and their ally Syphax wore 
defeated; and tho former were compelled 
to recall Hannibal from Italy as the only 
hope of saving their country. Tho long 
struggle between the two peoples was at 
length brought to a close by the battle 
fought near the city of Zama on 19th 
October 202, In which Scipio gained a 
decisive victory over Hannibal. Carthage 
had no alternative but submission; but 
tho final treaty was not concluded till the 
following year (201). Scipio returned to 
Italy lu 201, and entered Romo in 
triumph. The surname of Africanus 
was conferred upon him. He took no 
prominent part in public affairs during 
the next few years. Ho was censor In 
wtth P. Aeliua Paetus, and consul a 


eecond time in 194 with T. Sempronlus 
Longns. In 193 he was one of the three 
commissioners who were sent to Afritia 
to mediate between Maslnlssa and the 
Carthaginians; and in the same year he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to 
Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose oourt 
Hauuibal was then residing. In 190 
Afrlcauus served as legate under his 
brother Lucius in the war against Anti- 
oclins tho Great. After their return, 
Lucius and subsequently Africanus 
himself were accused of having received 
bribes from Antiochus, and of having 
appropriated to their own use part of tJio 
money which had been paid by Antiochus 
to the Roman state. Tho successful issue 
of the proseoutifin of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the groat Africanus 
himseJf before the people. It is doubtful 
whether a formal accusation was ever 
brought; but a famous story Is told. 
According to this, his accuser was 
Naeviua, tho tribune of tho people* and 
the accusation was brought in 184. 
When the trial came on, and Africanus 
W'aa summoned, ho proudly romimied 
tho people tliat this was the anniversary 
of the dav ou whi(9i he had defeated 
Hannibal at Zanoa, and called upon them 
to follow him to tho Capitol, in order tliero 
to return thanks to tho immortal gods, 
and to pray that they woul«l grant tho 
Roman state other citizens like himself. 
Scipio was followed by crowds to tho 
Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at 
defiance, Scipio quitted Rome, and retired 
to his country seat at Liternum. Tho 
tribunes uisliod to renew the prose- 
cution; but GracohuB wisely persuaded 
them to let it drop. Selpio never 
returned to Romo. Tho year of his (Itniih 
is imeertain: T>i’obably 184, or a year 
later. 11. L. Cohn. Scirio Asiatji us, 
also calk'd Asngenes or Asiagoniis, was 
the sun of No. 8 and the brother of tho 
great Africanus. He served i.iidoi* his 
brother In bpain; was praetio in 193, 
when he obtained the province . f Sicily; 
and consul in 190, with C. Lae uis. Ho 
defeated Antiochus nt Mt. Sipylus in 
190, entered Romo in triumph in the fol- 
lowing year, and assumed tho surname of 
Asiaticus. His accusation and con- 
demnation have been already relaUid in 
the life of his brother. 12. P. Cou.v. 
Scipio Africanus, elder son of the great 
Africanus, was prevented by Ills weak 
health from taking any part in puhlio 
affairs, but he was a good orat<>r, and 
wrote an historical work lu Gi’eek. 13. 
Ij. or Cn. Cohn. Scipio Africanus, 
younger son of the great Africanus. Ho 
accompanied his father into Asia in 190, 
and was taken prisoner by Autiocluis. 
14. L. Corn. Scipio Asiaticus, a des- 
cendant of No. 11, belonged to tiio 
Marian partv, and was consul, 83, with 
C. Norbamw. 15. P. Corn. Siupio 
Afmilianus africanus Minor, wa.s the 
younger son of L. Aemilius Paulus, tho 
conqueror of Macedonia, and was adopted 
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by P. Scipio (No. 12), the Bon of the con- 

J iueror of Hauuibal. He was b. c. 185. 
n his 17th year he aocompanled his 
father to Greece, and fought under him 
o.t the battle of Pydna, 168. Scipio 
devoted himself with ardour to literature, 
and formed an intimate friendship with 
Polybius and Panaetius, and with the 
poets Lucilius and Terence. He Is said 
to have assisted the latter in the com- 
position of his comedies. His friendship 
with Laclius has been immortalized by 
Cicero's celebrated treatise entitled 
Laeliua. sive de Amicitia. Scipio first 
served iu Spain w*ith great distinction as 
military tribune under the consul L. 
Lucullus In 151. (Jn the breaking out of 
the third Punic War in 149 he accom- 
panied the Roman army to Africa, again 
with the rank of military tribune. By 
Ills bravery and military skill he repaired 
the mistakes of the consul Manilius, wliose 
army on one occasion he saved from 
destruction. Ho returned to Rome in 
148, and had already gained such popu- 
larity that when ho became a canuldiito 
ff)r the aedileship for tiie following year 
(147) he was elected consul, although he 
Avas only 37, ant had not therefore 
attained the legal age. The senate 
assigned to him Africa as his province. 
He i)ro8ecuted the siege of Carthage with 
the utmost vigour; and, in spite of a 
desperate resistance, captured It In the 
spring of 146. After reducing Africa to 
the form of a Roman province, Bcipio 
returned to Romo in the same year, and 
celebrated a splendid triumph. In 142 
Bcipio was censor, and ho attempted to 
repress the luxury and immorality of his 
conUiinporarles. In 139 Scipio was 
accused by TI. Claudius Asollus of 
treason (majestas), but acquitted. Tlio 
speeches which he delivered on the 
occasion obtained treat celebrity. It 
tiippears to have been after this event that 
Scipio was sent on an embassy to Egypt 
and Asia to attend to the Roman interests 
In tliose countries. The long continu- 
ance of the war in Spain again called 
Sciiplo to the consulship. Ho was ap- 
pointed consul in his absence, and had 
the jjrovinee of Spain assigned to lilm in 
134. His operations were attended with 
success; and in 133 he brought the war 
to a conclusion by the capture of the city 
of Numantia after a long siege. He now 
received the surnamo of Numantlnus in 
addition to that of Africaniis. During 
Ills absence in Spain Tib. Gracchus had 
been put to death. Scipio was married 
to Sempronla. tho sister of tiio fallen 
tribune, but he had no sympathy with 
his reforms, and no sorrow for his fate. 
Upon his return to Rome in 132 ho took 
tho lead in opposing the popular party, 
and endeavoured to prevent the agrarian 
law of Tib. Gracchus from being carried 
into effect. In the disputes that arose in 
consequemie, he w^as accused by Garbo 
ns the enemy of the people, and upon his 
again expressing his approval of the death 


of Tib. Gracchus, the people shouted out, 
* Down with the t 3 rrant ! ' In tho evening 
he went home with the intention of 
composing a speech for tho following 
day; but next day ho was foimd dead 
in his room, lie is supposed to have 
been murdered, and Cicero mentions 
Garbo as his assassin. IG. P. CoriN. 
Scipio Nasica, tliat is, ‘ Scipio with 
tho pointed nose,’ was the son of Cn. 
Scipio Cairns, who fell in Spain in 
211 (No. 9). lie is flrht mentioned in 
204 ns a young man who was judged by 
the senate to be tho best citizen in the 
state, and w'as therefore sent to Ostia 
along with the Roman matrons to receive 
the statue of the Idaean Mother, w^hich 
hud been brought from Pessinus. He ^va^^ 
curulo aedile in 196; praetor in 194, when 
he fought with success in Farther Spain ; 
and consul in 191. when he defeated the 
Boil, and triumpned over thorn on liis 
return to Rome. Scipio Nasica was a 
celebrated jurist, and a iiouse was given 
him by the state In the Via Sacra, in order 
that he might be more easily consulted. 
17. J^. CoKN. Scipio Nasica Corculum 
(*the sagacious*), son of No. 16, inherited 
a love of jurispriidonoo, and became so 
celebrated for his knowledge of the 
pontifical and civil law, that he recehed 
the surname of Corculum. Ho was 
elected pontifex maximus in 150. 18. 

P. Cohn. Scipio Nasica RKiiAPio, son of 
No. 17, is chiefly known as tho loader of 
the senate in the murder of Tih. Gracchus. 
In consoquenco of his conduct on this 
occasion , Nasica beoamo an object of such 
detestation to the people that tho senate 
found it advisable to send him on a ]>ro- 
tendod mission to .^a, although he was 
pontifex maximus, aud ought not, there- 
fore, to have quitted Italy. He did not 
venture to return to Rome, and died soon 
afterwards at Pergamum. 

Scirfin, a robber w'lio Infested the 
frontier between Attica and Megarls. 
He not only robbed the travellers who 
passed through tho country, but com- 
pelled them on the Solronlan rock to 
wasli his feet, and kicked them into the 
sea while they were thus employed. At 
tho foot of tlio rook there was a tortoise, 
which devoiu*ed the bodies of the robber’s 
victims. Ho was slain by Theseus. 

Sc51Ia, short lyrical poems, intended to 
be sung after dinner. They w'ere in lilgli 
favour in Athens. Several specimens are 
extant. 

Sedpas: 1. An Aetolian, who held a 
leading position among his countrymen 
at the period of the outbreak of the war 
with Philip and the Achaeaus, 220 n.c.; 
in the first year of which he commanded 
tho Aetolian army. After tho close of 
the war with l^hillp he withdrew to Alex- 
andria. Here he was received with 
favour by the ministers of the young king, 
Ptolemy V, and was appointed to tho 
command of the army against Antlochus 
the Great, but was unsuccessful. Not- 
withstanding this he continued In high 
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favour at tho Egyptian court; but having 
formed a plot in 196 to obtain by force 
the chief admlniatrntion of the kingdom, 
ho was crested and put to death. 2. A 
distinguiBhed sculptor and arc'bitect, was 
a native of Paros, and appears to have 
belonged to a family of artists in that 
island. He fl. from 395 to 3.50 b.c. Ho 
was tho architect of the temple of Athena 
Alca at Tega, In Arcadia, which was 
commenced soon after 394 n.o. lie was 
one of tho artists employe<l in ex(3cuting 
tho bas-reliefs which decorated the 
frieze of tho Mausoleum at Ilallcarnassus 
In Carla. The most esteoined of all tl»o 
works of Pcopas, in antiquity, was his 
group representing Achilles conducted to 
the Island of heuce by tho divinities of 
tho sea. K. A. Ncugobaucr, Studien 
ilber Skopa.^ (1913). 

So5ti, a people mentioned, together 
with the Plcti (q.v.) by the later Homan 
writers as ono of the chief tribes of tho 
ancient Caledonians. They dwelt In the 
S. of Scotland and in Ireland. 

Scrlbfinla, wife of Octavlanus, after- 
wards tho emperor Augustus, liad been 
married twh-e bolM\, By ono of her 
former husbands, 1’. Scipio, sho had two 
children: P. Solpio, who was consul, 
16 B.C., and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
was married to Paulns AemUlus Lepidus. 
censor, 22 b.c. Scribonia was the sister 
of L. Scrlbonlus Libo, who was tho 
father-in-law of Sex. Pompey, Augustus 
married her in 40, on the advice of 
Maecenas, because he was then afraid that 
Sox. Pompey would form an alliance with 
Antony to crush him; but having renewed 
his alliance with Antony, Octavlan 
divorced her In the following year (39), 
on the very day on which sho had homo 
him a daughter, 3 ulla, In order to marry 
Li via. Scribonia long survived her 
separation from Octaviau. In a.d. 2 she 
accompanied, of her own accord, her 
daughter Julia into exile to tho island of 
Pandatarla. 

ScrlbfinluB Curio. See Curio. 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, six 
writers who compiled a dry, though 
useful, biography of tho Roman emperors 
from Hadrian to Numerian (a.]>. 117- 
284). A^ee the edition and trn.nslatIon by 
D. Magie in the Loeb Library (1922-32). 

Scl^lax, of Caryanda In Caria, was sent 
by Darius Hystaspis to explore the 
coast of Asia from the Indies to the Red 
Sea. There is still extant a Periplus 
bearing tho name of Soylax, but which 
could not have been written by him. 

Scylla and Ch&rybdls, the name of two 
rocks between Italy and Sicily. In the 
ono nearest to Italy was a cav^n which 
dwelt Scylla, a daughter of Cratals, a 
fearful monster, barking like a dog, with 
twelve feet, and six long nocks and heads, 
each of wiWch contained three rows of 
sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which 
was much lower, contained an immense 
flg-treo, under which dwelt Charybdls, 
who thrice every day swallowed down tho 


waters of the sea, and thrice threw them 
up again. This Is the Homeric account 
{Odyssey^ xii. 73-110); but later tradi- 
tions give different accounts of Scylla’s 
parentage. Hera(;lcs is said to liave 
killed her, because sho stole some of tho 
oxen of Oeryon; but Phorcys is said to 
have restored her to life. Virgil (Aen. 
vi. 286) speaks of several Scylloe, and 
places them In the lower wf»rld. 

Scylla, daughter of King Nlsus of 
Megara. See N isus . 

Scyros. island in the Aegaoan Sea, E. of 
Euboea. Here Thetis concealed her sou 
Achilles in woman’s attire among tlio 
damchters of Lycomodes, and here also 
Pyrrhus, tho son of Achilles by Doidainia, 
was brought up. 

Sej^thia, name applied to very different 
countries at dlfferont times. The Scythia 
of Herodotus comprises the S.E. parts of 
Europe, between the Carpathian moun- 
tains and the river Tariais (Don). Tho 
Scythians were a nomad people. They 
lived In covered wagons, which Aeschylus 
describes as ‘lofty houses of wlcker-wr)rk, 
on well-wheeled chariots.* They kept 
large troops of horses, and were most 
expert in cavalry exOTcIses and archery ; 
and hence, as the Persian king Darius 
found, when he Invaded their country 
(512 B.C.), It was almost Impossible 
for an army to act against them. They 
retreated, wagons and all, before tho 
enemy, harassing him with their light 
cavalry, and leaving famine and exposure, 
in their bare steppes, to do tho rest. A 
modification of their habits had, however, 
token place before Herodotus described 
them. The fertility of tho plains on tho 
N. of the Euxlno, and tho Influence of 
tho («reek settlements at the mouth of 
the IJorysthones, and along tho coast, 
had led tho inhabitants of this part of 
Scythia to settle down as cultivators of 
the soil, and had brought them into com- 
mercial and other relations \'’ith tho 
Greeks. In later times tho T > vthians 
were gradually overpowered )y tho 
Sarmatians, who gave their nanio to the 
whole country. In writers of the time of 
the Roman empire the name of Scythia 
denotes tho greater part of in. Asia. Of 
tho people of this region nothing was 
known except some names. See E. H. 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913). 

Soj^th6pdlis (O.T. Bethshan), city of 
Palestine, in the S.E. of Galileo, according 
to the usual division, but sometimes also 
reckoned to Samaria, somotimes to 
Decapolis, and sometimes to Coeio-Syria. 
It is often mentioned in O.T. history, in 
the time of tho Maccabees, and under 
tho Romans. It had a mlxtMl population 
of Cauaanitos, Ptiilistinc's, and Assyrian 
settlers. Under the late Roman empire 
it became tho scat of tho archbishop of 
Palaestina Sc'^unda. 

Segesta, tL later Roman form of tho 
town called by tho Greeks Egeata or 
Aegosta, in Virgil Aoesta; situated In the 
N.W. of SloUy, near tho coast between 
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Panormus and Drepanum. Tt la aald to 
have been founded by the Trojans on two 
email rivers, to which they gave the names 
of Slmois and IScamander; henco the 
Homans made it a colony of Aeneas. 

Segovia {Segovia), town of the Arevaci, 
on the road from Emerita to Caesor- 
augiista. A magnihcont Roman aque- 
duct la still extant at Segovia, 

Se Janus, Aellus, was b. at Volsinll, In 
Et ruria, and was the aon of Solus Strabo, 
wlio was commander of the praeU>rian 
troops at the close of the reign of 
Augustun, A.D. 14. lie succeeded his 
father In this command, and gained such 
Influence over Tiberius that he made 
bJiii his confidant. For many 3 oars he 
governed Tiberius: but not content with 
this high position, be formed the design of 
obtaining the imperial power. With this 
Ti('w he sought to make himself popular 
with the soldiers, and procured the 
poisoning of Drusus, the son of Tiberius 
by his wife Livia, whom he had seduced. 
After Tiberius had shut himself up in the 
island of Capreao. Sojanus had full scope 
for his machinations; and tlie death of 
Livia, the mother f>f Tiberius (2y), was 
follow'ed by the banishment of Agrippina 
and her sons Nero and Drusus. Tiberius 
at last began to suspect the designs of 
iSeJanus. and sent Sertorius Macro to 
Home, with a commission to take com- 
mand of the praetorian cohorts. Macro, 
after assuring himself of the troops, and 
depriving Sejanus of hJs usual guard, 
produced a letter from Tiberius to the 
senate in which the emperor expressed his 
apprehensions of Pejanus. The senate 
decreed his death, and lie was executed. 
His body was finally thrown into the 
Tiber. Many of the friends of Sejanus 
perished at the same time; and his son 
and daughter shared his fate. See 
Jpvenal, x. 63-107. 

S 6 ten 8 , the Greek moon goddess, 
identified in later times with Artemis, 
fcjho was sister of Hellos (the Him). 

SSleucIa, the name of sevorai cities In 
different parts of Asia, built by Seleucus 
I, king of Syria. 1. S. ad Tigkin, also 
called S. Babylonia, S. Assyriae, and S. 
Parthonim, a great city on the confines of 
Assyria and Babylonia, and for a long 
time the capital of W. Asia, until it was 
eclipsed by Ctesiphon {q.v.). The most 
probable opinion is that it stood on the 
W. bank of the Tigris, N. of Its junction 
with the Royal Canal, opposite to the 
mouth of the river Delos or Silla {Diala), 
ond to the spot where Ctesiphon was 1 
afterwards built by the l*arthians. It 
was a little to the S. of the modern city of 
Baghdad. It was built in the form of an 
eagle with expanded w’lngs, and was 
peopled by settlers from Assyria, Meso- 
potamia, Babylftnla, Syria, and Judaea. 
It rapidly eclipsed Babylon in wealth. 
Even after the Parthian Ungs had 
become masters of the banks of the 
Tigris, and had fixed their residence at 
Ctesiphon, Seleucia remained a very 
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considerable city. In the reign of Titus 
It hod, according to Pliny, 600,000 
inhabitants. It declined after its capture 
by Soverus, ond in Julian’s expedition it 
was found entirely deserted. 2. S. 
PiKRiA (called Seleukeh or Kepee, near 
Suadeiah), city and fortress of Syria, 
founded by Seleucus in April 300 n.c. 
It stood on the site of an ancient fortress, 
on the rocks overhanging the sea, at the 
foot of Mt. Pleria, about 4 miles N. of the 
Orontes, and 12 miles W. of Antioch. In 
the war with Egypt, which ensued upon 
the murder of Antiochus II, Seleucia 
surrendered to Ptolemy III Euergetes 
(246 B.r.). It was afterwords recovered 
by Antiochus the Groat (210). In the 
war between Antiochus VI 11 and IX the 
people of Seleucia made thonihelves inde- 
pendent (109 or 108). The city had fallen 
entirely into dec^ay by the sixth century 
of our era. The surrounding district 
was called Seleucis (ff.v.). 3. 8 . ad 

Belum, city of Syria, In the valley of the 
Orontes, near Apamea. Its site is 
doubtful. 4. S. Tracheotls {Selcfkeh), 
city of Cilicia Aspera, was built by 
Seleucus I on the W. bank of the river 
Calycadnus, about 4 miles from its 
mouth. It bad an oracle of Apollo, and 
annual games In honour of the Olympian 
Zeus. It was the birthplace of the pliilo- 
sophers Athenaens and Xenarchus. 5. 
8. IN MKSOroTAMtA {Bir), on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, opposite to the 
ford of Zeugma, w'oa a fortress of con- 
siderable importance in ancient military 
history. 6 . A considerable city of Mar- 
fldana, built by Alexander the (ireat, in a 
l^autiful sltuatlouMi, and caUed Alex- 
andria; destroyed by the barbarians, and 
rebuilt by Antiochus I, who named it 
Seleucia after his father. 

S81oucis, fertile district of Syria, con- 
taining the N.W. part, between Mt. 
Amaniis on the N., the Mediterranean on 
the W., the districts of Cyrrhcstico and 
Chalybonltis on the N.E., the desert on 
the E., and Coele-Syria and the moun- 
tains of Lebanon on the 8 . 

S81eucus, the name of several kings of 
Syria. 1 . Seleucus Nicator, founder 
of the Syrian monarchy, reigned 312-280 
B.o. He was the son of Antiochus, a 
Macedonian of distinction among the 
ofllcers of Philip II, and was 6 . c. 358. 
He accompanied Alexander on his ex- 
pedition to Asia. After the death of 
Alexander (323) he espoused the side of 
Perdlccas, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition against Egypt; but he took a 
leading part in the mutiny of the soldiers, 
which ended in the death of Perdlccas 
(321). lu the second partition of the 
provinces which followed- Seleucus ob- 
tained the Important satrapy of Baby- 
lonia; but It is not till Ills recovery of 
Babylon from Antlgonus, in 312, that the 
Syrian monarchy is reckoned to com- 
mence. He conquered Spsiana and 
Media, and extended his power over aD 
the eastern provtaces which had formed 
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part of the empire of Alexander, from the 
Euphrates to the banks of the Oxus and 
the Indus. In 306 Seleucus formally 
assumed the resal title and diadem. 
Havinff leagued nlmself with Ptolemy, 
Lyslmachus, and Cassander against 
Antlgonus, ho obtained , by the defeat and 
death of that monarch at Ipsus (301), a 
great part of Asia Minor, as well ns the 
whole of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean. Scleueus in 293 
consigned the goveniment of all the pro- 
vinces beyond the Euphrates to his sou 
Antiochua, upon whom he bestowed the 
title of king, as well as tlie hand of his 
own youthful wife, fcitratonioe, for whom 
the prince had cjonceived a violent 
attachment. In 285, with the assistance 
of Ptolemy and Lysimachus, he defeated 
and captured Demetrius, king of Mace- 
donia, who had invaded Asia Minor. 
For some time Jealousies had existed 
between Seleucus and Lyblinachus (tf.r.). 
Seleucus crossed the Hellespont to take 
possession of the throne of Macedonia., 
which had been left vacant by the death 
of Lyslmachus (281); but he had ad- 
vanced no fartherU T/ysimachia, when 
he was assassinated b> Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
to whom, as the son of his old friend and 
ally, ho had extended a friendly pro- 
tection. His death took placo in the 
beginning of 280, and lii the thirty- 
second year of his reign. He w’as in his 
78th year. Seleucus appears to have 
carried out, wdth great energy and perse- 
verance, the projects originally formed by 
Alexander himself, for the Hellenizatioii 
of his Asiatic empire; and we find him 
founding, in almost every province, Greek 
or Macedonian colonies, which became so 
many centres of civilization and retliie- 
ment. 2. Seleucus II Calunicus (247- 
228), was the eldest son of Antlochus II 
by his first wife Laodicc. The first 
measure of his administration, or rattier 
that of his mother, was to put to death 
his stepmotlier, Berenice, together with 
her infant son. To avenge his sister 
Ptolemy Euorgetes, king of Egj^pt, 
invaded the dominions of Seleucus, ana 
not only made himself master of Antioch 
and the whole of Syria, tint carried his 
arms unopposed beyond the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. When Ptolemy had been 
recalled to his own dominions by 
domestio distiu’hanccs, Seleucus re- 
covered possession of the greater part of 
the provinces whlcli he had lost. Seleucus 
next became involved in a dangerous war 
with his brother, Antioch us Ilierax, and 
afterwards undertook an cxjiedition to 
the east, yvlth a view to reducing tlie 
revolted provinces of Parthla and 
Bactria. Ho was, however, defeated by 
Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a great 
battle, which was long after celehrateil 
by the Porthians as the foimdatlon of 
their Independence. Seleucus ai) pears 
to have been engaged in an expedition 
for the recovery of his provinces in Asia 
Minor, which had been seized by Attalus, 


when he was accidentally killed by a fall 
from his horse. In the twenty-first year 
of his reig^D. 226. 3. Seleucus HI 

Ceraunus (226-223), eldest son and suc- 
cessor of Seleucus II, was assassinated by 
two of bis oifleors, after a reign of only 
three years, arul was succeeded liy bis 
brother, Antiochus the Great. 4. 
Seleucus Pjulopator (187-175), w’aa 
the son and successor of Antiochus the 
Great. The reign of Seleucus was 
feeble. He was assasslDated in 175 by 
one of his ow'u ministers. 5. Seleuccs 
V, eldest son of Demetrius II, assumed tho 
royal diadem on lonrnlng the d(;ath of his 
father, 126, but his mother, Cleopatra, 
who liad herself put Demetrius to death, 
eaused Seleucus also to be assassinated. 
0. Seleucus VI, EpirriANEs, and also 
Nicatou (96-93), W’as the elflest of tho 
five sons of Antiochus VIII Grypus. 
On the death of his fathcir, in 96, he as- 
cended tlie throne, and slew in buttle ills 
unole, Antiochus CJyzlceuus, who bad 
laid claim to the kingdom. But shortly 
after Seleucus was in his turn defeated by 
Antiochus Eusebes, the son of Cyzlcenus, 
and expelled from Syrta. He took refuge 
m the city of MopsueStia, in Cilicia; but 
in conaoqucnce of his tyranny was Imriied 
to death by tho inhabitants. AJec E. R, 
Bevan, The House of /Seleucus (2 vols., 
1902). 

Sdlinus, important town in Sicily, 
situated upon a hill on the S.W. coast, 
and upon a river of the same name. It 
w as founded by the Dorians from Megara 
Hyblaca, on the E. coast of Sicily, 628 
B.c. It attained prosperity; but it was 
taken and sacked by the Cartbagluiaus 
in 409, when its luhahitants wore slain 
or sold as slaves ; but tho city w'as Anally 
destroyed by Carthagei in 250 u.c. 

Sella Curulis, chair of otilce of cnrulo 
magistrates. 

daughter of Cadmus and 
Haruiouia, at Thebes, and accordingly 
sister of Ino, Agave, Autonoo, and Poly- 
dorus. She was beloved by Zeus. 
Hera, stimulated by jealousy, appeared to 
her in tho form of hijr aged nurse Beroe, 
and induced her to ask Zeus to visit her 
in the same splendour with which ho 
appeared to Hera. Zeus w’ariied her of 
tho danger ; but as he had sworn to grant 
whatever she desired, he was obbged 
to comply. He accordingly appeared 
before her as tho god of thunder, and 
Semcl© was consumed by tho lightning; 
but Zeus savoil her child Dionysus with 
w’hom she was pregnant. Her son after- 
w’ards carried her out of the lower world, 
and conducted her to Olympus, w^here she 
became immortal under the name of 
Thyone. 

Semndnes, orSenndnes, German people, 
described by Tacitus as the most iiower- 
ful tribe of tlie Suebi, dwelt between tljo 
rivers Viad^ -ier) and Albls {Elbe). 

SdmdnldA: i. Of Amorgus, was the 
second, both in time and in reputation, 
of tho three principal iambic poets of tho 
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early period of Greek literature, namely, 
Archiloohus, Semouidos, and Hipponax. 
lie was a native of Samos, whence he led 
a colony to the neighbourini; island of 
Araorsfas. He/f. c. 064 n.c. 2. Of Ceos, 
■celebrated lyrio poet of Greece, was b. 
/)5G B.c. From his native Island he pro- 
< e(‘ded to Athens, and thence Into Thes- 
saly, where he lived under the patronage 
of the Aleiiads and fcicopads. He ufter- 
Avards returned to Athens, and In 489 
conquered Aeschylus In the contest for a 
firize w'hich the Athenians olTerod for an 
-epitaph oil those who foil at Marathon. 
Ho composed several other works of tlio 
aame description; and In his 80th year 
his lonpr poetical career at Athens was 
crowned by the victory which he gained 
with the ditliyrainbic chorus (477), being 
the fifty -sixth prize which he had carried 
Shortly after this he was invited to 
Syracuse by Hieroii, at whose court ho 
lived till his death in 468. He made 
literature a profession, and is said to have 
been the first who took money for his 
jiocins. The chief characteristics of the 
poetry of Semonidos were sweetnesH 
(whence his surname of MeUcertes) and 
<‘l a borate finish, though in originality ho 
WHS far inferior, not only to the early 
Ivric poets, but also to Ids contemporary 
I'iudar. Ills most famous effort, per- 
haps, is his noble epitaph on the dead 
heroes of Thermopylae quoted in IJero- 
dotus, vli. 228. See C. M. Bowra, (Jrtek 
Lyrir Poetry 

Semprdnla, wife of D. Junius Brutais. 
consul 77 n.c., was a woman of great 
personal attractions and literary ac'com- 
idlsliments, but of a jirofligate character. 
>^he took part in Catiline's conspiracy, 
tliough her husband was not privy to it. 

Senatus. In all the republics of an- 
tiquity the govepnmeiit was divided 
between a senate and a popular assembly ; 
nnd in cases where a king stood at the 
head of affairs, as at Sparta, the king had 
little more thau the executive. A senate 
in the early times was regarded as an 
assembly of elders, which is in fact the 
inconiiig of the llomau nencUus as of the 
Spartan gerovsia, and its members were 
<>h‘ctcd from among the nobles of the 
nation. The number of the senators in the 
.ancient republics bore a distinct relation 
to the munlier of tribes of which the 
nation was composed. {See Boitle and 
(jErousia.) The Homan senate con- 
sisted originally of 100 members, but 
during most of the period of the republic 
the number was 300, raised to 900 by 
Julius Caesar. Augustus, however, or- 
dained that the number should be 600. 
The senate had the general care of the 
public welfare, the mant^eraent of all 
affairs with foreign nations, and the 
«uperintendeflce of all matters of religion; 
it commanded the levies of troops, regu- 
lated the taxes and duties, ^d had, in 
short, the supreme control of all the 
revenue and expenditure. Under the 
«cmpire the senate vt'as entirely subject 


to the will of the sovereign. See P. 
Williams, IjC sinai de la rdptiblique 
romaine (1885); M. Hammond, 2'he 
Augustan PrincipaJte (1933); C. L6crlvaln, 
Le S6nat romain depuis DiocUtien (1888). 

SftnAoa: 1. M. Annaeus, the rhetori- 
cian, was h. at Corduba {Cdrdoba) in 
Spain, c. 65 u.c. Seuoca was at Rome in 
the early period of the power of Augustus. 
He afterwards returned to Hpain, and 
married Helvia, by whom he had three 
sons, L. Annaeus Seneca, L. Annaeus 
Mela or Mella, the father of the poet 
Lucan, and M. Novatus. Seneca was 
rich, and belonged to the equestrian class. 
At a later period he returned to Home, 
where ho resided till his death, c. a.d. 41. 
Two of his works have come down to us. 
(1 ) Controversiarum Libri Decern, of wiiich 
the first, second, seventh, ninth, ,aud 
tenth books only are extant. In an im- 
perfect form. (2) Suusonarum Liber, 
W'hich Is probably not complete. Seneca's 
works are commonplace, though inter- 
spersed with some good Ideas and apt 
expressions. The Suasoriae has been 
edited with translation by W. A. Edward 
(1928). 2. L. Annaeus, philosopher, 

the son of the preceding, was h. at Cor- 
duba, probably a foAV years B.C., and 
brought to Rome when he was a child. 
He was a student from his youth, and 
dovot.ed himself to rhetoric and philo- 
sophy. He gained distinction as a 
pleader, and excited the jealousy of 
Caligula by the ability with which he con- 
duett'd a cose in the senate before tlie 
emperor. In tho first year of the reign of 
Claudius (a.d. 41), 8eneca wastbanished 
to Corsioa, on aci^unt of his Intiinaey 
with J ulia, the niece of Claudius. Seneca 
was recalled (49) by tho influoueo of 
Agrippina, who had married Iier uncle 
tho emperor Claudius. He obtained a 
praetorship, and tutored the young 
Domitms, afterwards the einptsror Nero. 
On the accession of his pupil to tho 
Imperial throne (64), Beueca became tJie 
adviser of tho young emperor. He 
exerted his influence to check Nero's 
vicious jiropensities, at the same time 
amassing an immense fortune. He sup- 
ported Nero ill his contests with Ins 
mother Agripiiiiia, and was a party to the 
death of tho latter (59). After the death 
of his mother, Nero put no restraint on 
himself, and Seneca became Irksome to 
him, while he coveted tho wealth of the 
philosopher. Seneca asked the emperor 
for permission to retire, and offered to 
surrender all that he had. Nero affected 
to be grateful for bis services, refused the 
gift, and sent him away with assurances of 
affection. Seneca now seldom vlflitod the 
city, on the ground of feeble health, or 
being occupied with his philosophical 
studies. After tlie couspiraoy or Piso 
(65), Nero sent a tribune to him with the 
order of death. Without alarm, Seneca 
cheered his friends by reminding them of 
the lessons of philosophy. Embracing 
his wife Pompeia Paulina, he prayed her 
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to moderate her irrlef. But as Paulina 
protested that she would die with him, the 
same blow opened tlie veins in the arms 
of both. Seneca died with the courage of 
a Stoic. Seneca's writings are on moral 
and philosophical subjects. The most 
important is the De Benefidis, in seven 
books. He was also the author of ten 
tragedies. They contain many striking 
assagcB, and have some merit as poems, 
eneca had seen much of human life. 
His philosophy was the Stoical, but It 
was rather an eclecticism of Stoicism. 
His stylo is antithetical, and apparently 
laboured, yet his language is clear and 
forcible. The Moral Betters and Trage- 
dies are in the Loeb Library, with trans- 
lations by U. M. Gummere and F. J. 
MilltT. Tlio Tragedies liavo been trans- 
lated into English verso by E. I. Harris 
(1904), and the Letters to Lucilivs by 
E. P. Barker (2 vols.. 1932). Bee Sir 
Samuel Hill, Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelvus (1904). 

S8n6nes, powerful peoi)le in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, dwelt along the upper 
course of the Seq liana (Seine). 

Sentinum. lU. Ernbria, near the 

river Acsis; here was fought a great 
battle between the Homans (under 
Fabius and Docius) against the Samnites 
and the Celts in 295 B.c. The battle was 
a desperate one ; the Romans lost Deems 
and, according to Livy (x. 27), over 8,000 
men; but the Roman victory was 
decisive. The Celts were annihilated, 
and the fear of a second Celtic attack on 
Rome removed. For five more years the 
Samnites kept up the unequal struggle, 
but in 290 poaec was <lcelared. The 
Romans, out of respect for their valiant 
antagonists, allowed them to become 
allies of Romo on equal terms. This 
closed the third Samnllo War. See Th. 
Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i, pp. 
489 ff. 

Sfiplas, promontory in the S.E. of 
Thessaly, on whieh a great part of the 
fleet of Xerxes was wrecked. 

Septuagint (symbolized as LXX), the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, so 
called from the tradition that it w'us 
executed by seventy (septuagintd) .Jewish 
elders, in obedience to the wishes of 
Ptolemy II I'hiladelphus (first half of the 
third century n.c.). Four questions arise 
as to the origin of the version: (1) Whore 
was it made? (2) When? (3) By whom? 
(4) Whence its title? All are agreed as to 
(1): the birthplace of the version was 
Alexandria. As regards (2), there is no 
reason to doubt that the date assigned 
(early part of third century n.o.) is sub- 
stantially correct. In regard to (3), 
Arlstobulus (second century b.c.) says 
that, before the days of Demetrius 
Phalarcus, librarian to Soter, a portion 
of the Old Testament had already 
appeared; but the translation of th© 
Law (the yforah') was made in the 
time of King Phllodelphus. It seems 
probable that the Law and the Prophets, 
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and subsequently the 'Hagiographa* 
(l.e., the entire Old Testament) were 
completely rendered from the original 
Hebrew by Hellenistic Jews settled in 
Alexandria. It may therefore bo that 
the making of the LXX, as we have it, 
was not a single act, but a process ex- 
tending from the reign of Ptolemy I down 
to the end of the first century n.c. In 
reference to (4), the statement in the 
letter of Arlsteas (g.v.) is not unlikely, 
that there was a mission from Jerusalem, 
consisting of seventy -two interpreters, 
who attended a conference at Alexandria, 
and set their seal upon the work as a 
whole. Th© value of the version ns a 
whole is not to be disputed, and the light 
it throws upon the Greek language of 
common life in the third century is 
undfuibtcd. Of editions, the best is the 
three-volume work published by H. B. 
Swete (1907-12); the same writer's 
Inirodnrtion to the Septuagint (1900) Is also 
invaluable. 

Sequana (Seine), one of the prjncii)al 
rivers of Gaul, ribing in the ccntrnl parts 
of that country, and flowing through the 
province of Gallia Lugdunensis. It is 
346 miles in leuftli. Its principal 
aflluents are the Matrona (Marne), 
Esia (Oise), with its tributary the Axona 
(Aisne), and Inoaunua (Yonne), 

S6qu&ni, a powerful (Jeltio people who 
in Caesar's time inhabited the regions of 
modern Franche-ComU> ami Jiiost of 
Alsace. 

Sequester, VIblus, the name attached to 
a glossary of the geographical names 
contained in the Roman poets. 

S&r&plon, physician of Alexandria, in 
the second century B.c. 

Sfirapis or Sarapis, Egyptian divlnitv, 
whose worship was introduced into 
Greece in the time of the Ptolemies. 
His cult was introduced into Rome with 
that of Isis. Ho was worshipped as a 
god of healing. Ho had a most magni- 
fleent temple at Alexandria, the Sera- 
peum. See Sir S. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero (19U4), pp. 560 ff. See also the 
article in Dictionary of Non-classical 
Mythology (Everyman's Library, 1953). 

SArSnus Sammonlcus, a writer of high 
reputation at Rome for taste and 
learning, murdered by command of 
Garacalla, a .i> . 2 1 2 . His librar included 
62,000 books. 

SAres. See Serica. 

Sergius. See Catilina. 

SArlca, country in the E. of Asia, the 
region of the silkworm, which was called 
<nip' hence the adjective serious for 
'silken.' The Seres are the Chinese. 
The Great Wall of China is mentioned 
by Ammianus Marcellinus under the 
name of Aggeres Serium. See Sinae. 

SAriphus, island in the Acgaean Sea. 
It is celebrated in myth«)logy in the story 
of Perseus (q.#.). The copper mines here 
were mined in the Minoan Age. Seriphus 
was colonized by lonians from Athens, 
and it uas one of the few islands which 
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ref lined siibmiBsion to Xerxes. The 
island was employed by the Homan 
emperors as a place of banishment for 
stale criminals. 

Serr&nus. See Rkoulus. 

Sertdrius, Q., Homan soldier, was a 
native of Niirsin. a Sabine villai?e, and 
was born of obscure but respectable 
jiarents. He served under Marius in the 
war against the Teiitonos; and before the 
battle of Aquae Sextlae (Aix), 102 B.C., 
he entered the camp of the Teutones in 
disguise as a spy. He also served as 
tribunus milltum in Spain under T. 
Didlus (08). He was quaestor in 91, and 
had before this time lost an eye in battle. 
On the outbreak of the civil war In 88 he 
declared himself against the iiarty of the 
nobles, and commanded one of the four 
armies which besieged Rome under 
Marius and Cinna. He was, however, 
opposed to the massacre which ensued 
after Marius and Cinna entered Rome. 
In 83 8ertoriuB was praetor, and cither 
in this year or the following ho went into 
Spain; whence ho crossed over to Maure- 
tania, and gained a victory over Pne- 
clanus. one of Sidla’s generals. After 
this, al tho request of the Lusitanlans, he 
became their loader; and for some years 
successfully resisted the Homans. In 
77 me., after the death of Sulla, Sertorlus 
was joined by many Romans, and among 
tho rest by Perperna, with fifty -tliree 
cohorts. Sertorlus established a senate 
of 300, into which no provincial was 
admitted. The continued want of suc- 
cess on the part of Metellus, who had been 
sent against Hortorlus in 79, induced tho 
Homans to send Porapey to his assistance, 
but with an independent command. 
Pompey arrived in Spain in 77, with a 
large force, but was unable to gain any 
decisive advantages.* For the next five 
ywirs Sertorlus kept both Metellus and 
POmpey at bay. Sertorlus was at length 
assassinated in 72 by Perperna and some 
other Homan offleers, who had long been 
Jealous of his authority. See A. Schulten, 
Sertorivs (1926). 

Servilla; 1. Daughter of Q. Servillus 
Caei)io and tho daughter of Llvia, the 
sister of the celebrated M. Livlus Drusus, 
tribune of the plebs, 91 n.c. Servilia 
was married twice; first to M. Junius 
Brutus, by whom she became the mother 
of the murderer of Caesar, and secondly 
to D. Junius Silanus, consul 62. 2. 

Sister of tho preceding, was the second 
wife of L. Lucullus, consul 74. 

Servlus, Latin grammarian, contem- 
porary with Macroblus, who introduces 
him among the dramatis personae of the 
Saturnalia. He wrote an elaborate com- 
mentary on Virgil. There is an edition 
by Q. Thllo (3 vols., 1881-7). 

Sestus, a towta in Thrai:e, situated at 
the narrowest part of tho Hellespont, 
opposite Abydos. See Hellespontus. 

SfivSrus, M. AurSllus Alexander, usually 
called Alexander Severus, Homan em- 
peror, A.D. 222-35, the son of Gessius 


Marclanus and Julia Mamaea, and first 
cousin of Elngabalus. was b. at Arce, In 
Phoenicia, Ist October a.p. 205. In 221 
ho was adopted by Elagabahis and 
created Caesar; and on tho death of that 
emperor, on 11th March a.d. 222, Alex- 
ander ascended the throne. After 
reigning in peace some years, during 
wldch he reformed many abuses, he was 
involved In war with Artaxerxes, king of 
Persia, and gained a victory over him In 
232; but was unable to prosecute his 
advantage in conseciuence of intelligence 
having reached him of a movement 
among tho German tribes. He cele- 
brated a triumph at Rome in 233, and In 
234 he set out for Gaul, which the Gor- 
mans w^ere devastating; but was waylaid 
by a band of mutinous soldiers, instigated, 
it is said, by Maximiuus, and slain, in the 
30th year of his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. Alexander Severus was 
distinguished by justice, wisdom, and 
clemency in all public transactions, and 
by tho simplicity and purity of Ids private 
life. See W. Thiele, Dc Severo Alex- 
andra Imveratore (1909). 

Sfiverus, Flavius V&16rlus, Roman em- 
peror. A.D. 306-7. He succeeded Con- 
stantins Chloriis In 306, and was soon 
aftorw’ards sent against Maxentius, who 
liad assumed the imperial title at Rome. 
Severus surrendered at Ravenna, was 
taken as a prisoner to Rome and com- 
pelled to put an end to his life (307). 

SdvSrus, Liblus Homan emperor, a.d. 
461-65. was a Lucanian by birth, and 
owed Ills accession to Rlclmer, who placed 
him on the throne after the assassination 
of Majorlan. During his reigii tlio real 
government was in tho hands of 
Riclmer. 

S6v6rus, L. Septlmlus, Homan emperor, 
a.d. 193-211, was h. 146, near Leptis in 
Afirica. After holding various important 
military commands under M. Aurelius 
and CominoduB, he was aiipointed com- 
mander-lii-chief of the army in Pannoiila 
and Illyria. By this army he was pro- 
claimed emperor after the death of Per- 
tinax (193). He forthwith marched upon 
Home, where Julian us had been made 
emperor by tho praetorian troops. 
Julianus was put to death upon his arrival 
before the city. Severus then turned his 
arms against Pesceimius Niger, who had 
been saluted emperor by the eastern 
legions, defeated him in a battle near 
IssuR, and shortly afterwards put him to 
death (194). Severus next laid siege to 
Byzantium, which was not taken till 196. 
During this siege, Severus had crossed 
the P^uphrates (195) and subdued the 
Arabians. He returned to Italy in 190, 
and in tho same year proceeded to Gaul to 
oppose Alblnus, who had been proclaimed 
emperor by the troops in that country. 
Alblnus was defeated and slain near 
Lyons on 19th February 197. Sevenis 
returned to Rome In the same year; but 
after remaining a short time In the 
capita], he set out for the east in order 
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to repel the invasion of the Parthlans. was carried away by Pluto. Besides 
who were ravaging Mesopotamia. After corn, the island produced wine, saffron. 


spending three years in the east, where he 
met with success, Severus returned to 
Romo in 202. For the next six years he 
remained tranquilly at Romo; but in 208 
he went to Britain with his sons Cararalla 
and Gota. Hero ho carried on war 
against the Caledonians, and erected the 
celebrated waU, which bore his nome, 
from the Solway to the Tyne. After 
remaining two years in Britain he died at 
Kboracum {York) on 4th February 211, 
aged 65. See M. Platnauer, T'he Life mid 
Jieign of the Emperor SejAimius Severus 
(1918). 

Sextius or Sestius, P., quaestor 63 B.r., 
and tribune of the plebs 57. Like Milo, 
ho kept a band of armed retainers to 
oppose P. Clodiua and ills partisans; and 
in the following s^car (56) lie was ciccused 
of vis on O/Ccouut of his violent acts during 
his tribunate. Ho was defended by 
Cicero in an oration still extant, and was 
acquitted on 14th March, chiefly in 
conao(iuence of the influence of Poinpoy. 
On the breaking out of tlie civil war in 49, 
Sextius first d Pompey's party, 

but he afterwiirds Joined Caesar. 

Sextus Empiricus (the empirical philo- 
sopher and physician), contemporary of 
Galen, in the first half of the third cen- 
tury A.n. Throe works are extant, 
remarkable for learning and acmnen: 
they are Outlives of Pyrrhonism', 
Against the Dogniaiists; Against School- 
masters. The first two of them arc 
published with translation in the Loeb 
Library. 

Sibylla, name for a prophetic woman. 
Until the fourth century n.c. tliere was 
only one Sibyl, but siie appears in several 
places. Thereafter, the number varies, 
and Varro lists as many as ten. The 
most celebrated was the Cumacan : she is 
said to have come to Italy from the east 
and offered to sell the Sibylline books to 
Tarqulnius Priscus. These books were 
kept in the Capitol by a college of priests 
iquindeciinviri aacrisfaciundis). and might 
bo consulted only by order of the senate. 
It was destroyed by fire in 83 b.c. A new 
collection was assembled and was pre- 
served untn A.D. 405 when it was burned. 
During that time additions were made 
from Christian and Jewish sources, 
whence the remarkable position of the 
Sibyl In Christian literature and art. 

Siohaeus. See Sychakus. 

Sicilia, island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
It was supposed by the ancients to be the 
same as the Homeric island Thrinacia, 
and it was therefore frequently called 
Thrinadia, Trinacrla, or Trhiacris. The 
soil of Sicily was fertUo, and i>roduced in 
antiquity a quantity of wheat, on which 
the population of Rome relied to a great 
extent. So celebrated was it on account 
of its corn, that it was represented as 
sacred to Demeter, and as the favourite 
abode of this goddess. Hence it was in 
this island that her daughter Persephone 


honey, almonds, and fruits. The Phoe- 
nicians, at an early period, formed settle- 
ments on all the coasts of Sicily. But the 
most important of all the immigrants 
into Sicily Tvere the Greeks, who founded 
a number of very fiourishing cities, such 
as Syracuse, Lcontini, and Agrigen turn 
in 582, etc. The Greeks received the 
name of Siceliotae to distinguish them 
from the earlier inhabitants. At a later 
time the Carthaginians obtained a firm 
footing in Sicily. After taking Agrl- 
gentum in 405, the Carthaginians became 
the permanent masters of the W. port of 
the island, and were engaged in frequent 
wars with Syracuse and the other Greek 
cities. At the close of tlie first Punic 
War (241) the Cai thaglnians were obliged 
to evacuate the island, the W. part of 
which was made a Roman i)rf>vinoe. The 
E. part still continued under the rule of 
Hieron of Syracuse as an ally of Rome; 
but after the revolt of Syracuse in the 
second Punic War, and the conquest of 
that city by Marc^ellus, the whole island 
was made a Roman province, and was 
administered by cs praetor. On the 
downfall of the Roman empire, Sicily 
formed part of the kingdom of the Ostro- 
goths; but it was taken from them by 
Belisarius in a.d. 536, and annexed to the 
Byzantine empire. It continued a pro- 
vince of tins empire till 828, when it was 
conquered by the Saracens. See E. A. 
Freeman, Hv tory of Sicily (4 vols., 1890- 
1894). 

Sicinlus; 1. L. SiciNiufl Bellxjtus, 
leader of the plcbi ians in their secession 
to the Sacred Mount in 494 H.o. He was 
chosen one of the first trlbimes. 2. L. 
SiciNius Dkntatub, called by some 
wTiters tho Roman Acliilles, from his 
personal prowess. He was tril)une of the 
plebs in 454. He was assassinated by 
order of the Decemvirs in 4.>0, because 
he endcavoiued to persuade thi' plebeians 
to secede to the Sacred M ount 

Sicyonia, district in the N.L. of Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded on tho E. by the 
territory of Corinth, on the W. by Achaia, 
on the S. by the territorj of Phllus and 
Clconae, and on the N. by the Corintliian 
Gulf. Its area was about 100 square 
miles. The land was fertile, and pro- 
duced excellent oil. Its alniouds and its 
fish were also much prized. Its chief 
town was Sicyon, which was situated a 
little to tho W. of the river Asopus, and at 
the distance of 20, or, according to others, 
12, stadia from the sea. Sicyon was one 
of the most ancient cities of G rcece. It is 
said to have been originally called 
Aegialoa or Aeglall, after an ancient king,* 
Aegialous ; to have been renamed Mecone, 
and finaUy Sicyon, from an Athenian of 
this name. Sicyon is represented by 
Homer as r 'Tining part of the empire of 
Again eni noi. , but ou the invasion of 
Peloponnesus it became subject to 
Pholces, the son of Temenus, and was 
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henceforward a Dorian state. Slcvon, 
on account of the small extent or its 
territory, never attained miioh political 
importance, and was generally dependent 
either on Argos or Sparta. At tJie time 
of the second Messeniau War it became 
subject to a succession of tyrants. On 
the death of Clisthenes, tlio last of these, 
about 576, a republican form of govern- 
ment was established. Sicyon was for a 
long time the chief seat of Grecian art. 
It gave its name to one of the great schools 
of painting, wlilch was founded by 
Eupompus, and which produced Pam- 
philus and Apelles. It is also said to 
have been the earliest school of statuary 
In Greece; but its earliest native artist of 
celebrity was Canachus. J^yslppus was 
also a native of Sicyon. See G. Skalet, 
Ancient Sicyon ( 1 928 ). 

Slda, Side, city of Pamphylla, on the 
coast, a little W. of the river Melas. It 
was an Aeolian colony from Cyme in 
Aeolls, and was a chief seat of the worship 
of Athena, who is represented on its coins 
holding a pomegranate as the 

emblem of the city. 

Side, wife of Orion. 

Sldon, powerful und ancient city of 
Phoenicia. In the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece, the Sidoiiians furnished 
the best ships in the whole fleet, and their 
king obtained the highest place, next to 
Xerxes, in the council, and above the 
king of Tyre. In the reign of Artaxorxes 
III Ochus, the iSldoiiians, having taken 
part in the revolt of Plioenlce and (Cyprus, 
and being betrayed to Ochus by their own 
king. Tonnes, burnt themselves with their 
city, 351 n.c. In addition to its com- 
merce, Sldon was famed for its manu- 
factures of glass. 

SIddnIus Apollln&ris was born at 
Lugduuum (Lyons) Cr a.d. 431. He was 
umde a senator by the emperor Avltus, 
whose daughter he had married. After 
the downfall of Avitus ho lived in retire- 
ment; but in 467 appeared again in Rome 
as ambassador from the Arverni to 
Anthemius. He gained the favour of 
that prince by a panegyric; was made a 
patrician, and prefect of the city; and 
afterw'ards, though not a priest, bishop of 
Clermont in Auvergne. His extant works 
(learned but bombastic) are some poems, 
and nine books of letters. The Letters 
have been translated by O. M. Dalton 
(Oxford Translations: 2 vols., 1915); and 
the Letters and Poems, with translation by 
W. B. Anderson, are In the Loeb Library. 
See also C. E. Stevens, Sidonius Apol- 
linaris and his Age (1933). 

Sig§um (Yenishehr), N.W. promontory 
of the Troad, and the S. headland at the 
entrance of the Hellespont. It is here 
that Homer places the Grecian fleet and 
camp in the Trojan War. 

Signia (Segni), town in Latlum, the E. 
side of the Volscian mountains, founded 
by Tarquinius Priscus. It was cele- 
brated for its temple of Jupiter Urlus, 
for its astringent wine, ‘for Its pears, and 
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for a pavement for the floors of houses, 
called ojms Signinum. 

Sllanlon, Athenian statuary in bronze, 
was a contemporary of Lysippus, and ft, 
324 B.c. His statue of Sappho at Syra- 
cuse in the time of Verros is praised by 
Cicero. 

Silanus, Junius: 1. M.. was praetor 
212 B.o. In 210 ho accompanied P. 
Sclplo to Spain. He fell in battle against 
the Boil in 190. 2. M., consul 109, 

fought in this year against the Cimbri in 
Transalpine Gaul, and was defeated. Ho 
was accused in consequence. In 104. by 
the tribune Cn. Domltius Aheriobarbus, 
but acquitted. 3. D., stepfather of M. 
Brutus, having married his mother 
Hervilia. He was consul 62, with L. 
Licinius Murena, along with whom he 
proposed the Lex Llclnia Julia. 4. M., 
son of No. 3 and of Servilia, served In 
Gaul as Caesar’s Icgatus in 53. After 
Caesar’s murder, in 44, he accompanied 
M. Lepidus over the Alps; and in 43 
Lepidus sent him with troops into Cisal- 
pine Gaul, where he fought on the side of 
Antony. He was consul in 25. 

Sllfini. It is remarked in the article 
Satyrl (q.v.) that the older Satyrs were 
generally terniod Sileni. They were, 
however, distinguished from the former 
by their horse-like appearanre. One of 
tlipse Sileni is commonly the Silenus, who 
always accompanies Dionysus, whom 
lie is said to have brought up and in- 
structed. Like the other Satyrs, he is 
colled a son of Hermes; but some make 
him 0 sou of J^an by a nymph, or of Gaea. 
Being the constant companion of Diony- 
sus, he is said, like god, to have been 
born at Nysa. Moreover, he took part In 
the contest with the Glgantes, and slew 
Enceladus. He Is described as a Jovial 
old man, with a bald head, a png nose, 
fat and round like his wine bag, which ho 
always carried with him, and generally 
intoxicated. He is generally represented 
riding on an ass, or supported by oUier 
Satyrs. He is mentioned along with 
Marsyas and Olympus as the Inventor of 
the flute, and a special kind of dance was 
called after him. He was an inspired 
prophet; and when ho was drunk and 
asleep he was In the power of mortals who 
might compel him to prophesy and sing 
by surrounding him w'ith chains of 
flowers. 

Sillus It&llcuB, T., Roman poet, was b. 
c. A,D. 25. He was of repute as an advo- 
cate, and was afterwards one of the 
centumviri. He was consul In 68, the 
year in which Nero perished; he was 
intimate with Vitelllus, and was subse- 
quently proconsul of Asia. In his 75th 
year, in consequence of an Incurable 
disease, he starved himself to death. In 
the house once occupied by Virgil. The 
great work of Sillus Italicus was an he- 
roic poem in seventeen books, entitled 
Punica, which has descended to us entire. 
It is printed with translation by J. D. 
Duff in the Loeb Library. 
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Siliirea, powerful people in Britain, 
inhabiting South Wales. 

Silvanus. Latin divinity of uncultivated 
flcld8 and forests. He is also called the 

F rotector of the boundaries of fields. 

n connection with woods (silvestria deus), 
ho presided over plantations, and de- 
lighted in trees growing wild; whence 
he is represented as carrying the trunk 
of a cypress. Silvanus is further des- 
cribed as the divinity protecting herds of 
cattle. Later writers identified Silvanus 
with Pan, Faunus, Inuus, and Aegipan. 
He is represented as an old man, but 
cheerful, and as being in love with 
Pomona. 

Silvius, son of Ascanius. All the suc- 
ceeding kings of Alba bore the cognomen 
Silvius. 

Simmlas, of Thebes, first the disciple 
of the Pythagorean philosopher Plnlo- 
laus, and afterwards the friend and dis- 
ciple of Socrates, at whose death he was 
present. Sirnmlns is said to have written 
twenty-three philosophical dialogues. 

Sim6is, Creek river god, the son of 
Ooeanus and Tethys, and the father of 
Astyochus and •'^^^mneine. 

Simon, a friend of bocrates, b> trade a 
shotnnakcr. 

Slmdnlcies. See Skmontdes. 
Simplicius, one of the last philosophers 
of the Neoplatonic school, was a native 
of Cilicia and a disciple of Ainmonlus and 
Damascius. In consequence of the por- 
socutlons in the reign of Justinian, Sim- 

F liclus took refuge at the court of the 
‘erslan king Chosroes. He returned 
home about 543. Simplicius wrote com- 
mentaries on iVristotle and on the 
Enchii-idion of Epictetus, wdiich are 
extant. 

Sinae, ancient name for tlio Chinese 
and Tibetans when approached by sea 
from India. Seres was the name ap- 

plied to them when approached by land. 

SInis or Sinnis, son of Polypemon, 
Pemon, or Poseidon, by Sylea, daughter 
of Corinthus. He w'ns a robber, who 
frequented the isthmus of Corinth, and 
killed the travellers whom he captured 
by fastening them to the tops of two fir- 
trees, which he bent, and then let spring 
up again. He was killed in this manner 
by Theseus. 

Sinon, son of Aeslmus, or according 
to later accounts, of Sisyphus, and grand- 
son of Autolycus, was a relation of 
Ulysses, whom he accompanied to Troy. 
He allowed himself to be taken prisoner 
by the Trojans, and then persuaded them 
to admit into their city the wooden horse 
filled with armed men. 

SlnSpfi, Important Greek colony on the 
Euxine, stood on the N. coast of Asia 
Minor, on the W. headland of the great 
bay of which the delta of the river Halys 
forms the E. headland. It was an early 
colony of tho Milesians. Having been 
destroyed in tlie invasion of Asia by the 
Cimmerians, It was restored by a new 
colony from Miletus, 632 n.o., and became 


the greatest commercial city on the 
Euxine. Its territory, called Sinopls, 
extended to the banks of tho Halys. It 
was the birthplace and residence of 
Mlthrldates the Great, who enlarged and 
beautified it. Shortly before the murder 
of Julius Caesar It was colonized by tho 
name of Coloiila Julia Felix Sinope. At 
tlie time of Constantine It had declined so 
much as to be ranke^d second to Amasia. 
It was the native city of the philosopher 
Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and 
of the historian Baton. See D. Robinson, 
Ancient Sinope (1906). 

Slnfiessa {Rocca di Mandragone), last 
city of Latlum on the confines of Cam- 
pania, to which it originally belonged, was 
situated on the sea-coast and on the Via 
A ppia. It was colonized by the Romans, 
together with Mlnturnae, 295 B.c. It 
possessed a good harbour, and was a place 
of commercial Importance. In its neigh- 
bourhood were warm baths, called Aquae 
Slnuessanae. 

Siphnus iSiphanto), island in the 
Aegaean Soa, forming one of the Cyclades, 
S.E. of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, 
and about 40 miles In circumference. Its 
original name was ^lerope; and It was 
colonized by lonians from Athens. In 
consequence of tbelr gold and silver 
mines, the Siphnlans were regarded in 
tho time of Herodotus as tho wealthiest 
of the islanders. Siphnus refused tribute 
to Xerxes ; and one of its ships fought on 
the side of the G reeks at Salamls. Owing 
to the moral reputation of the Siphnlans, 
to act like a Siphnian (Xi4>yid^fty) 
became a term of reproach. 

Sir§nes, sea nymphs who had the power 
of charming by their songs all who heard 
them. When Ulysses (Homer, Odyssey, 
xii) came near tucir island, the Sirens 
endeavoured to allure him and his com- 
panions, but ho stufTed the ears of his 
companions with wax, and tied himself 
to the mast of his vessel. The Sirens are 
also connected with the leycds of the 
Argonauts and the rape of = rsephone. 
When the Argonauts sailed b> , the Sirens 
began to sing, but in vain, for Orpheus 
surpassed them; and ns it had been 
decreed that they siioulu live only till 
.someone hearing their song should pass 
by unmoved, they threw themselves into 
tho sea, and w'ero metamorphosed into 
rocks. 

Sirenusae, called by Virgil {Aen. v. 864) 
Sirenum senpuli, three small uninhabited 
and rocky Islands near the S. side of the 
Prom. Misonum, off the ooa.it of Cam- 
pania, which were, according to tradition, 
the abode of the Sirens. 

Sirius, the dog star. See Cants. 

Sirmlo {Sirmione), promontory on th& 
S. shore of the Lacus Honacus {Lago di 
Garda), on which Catullus had a villa. 

Sirmium {Mitrovitza), city in Pannonla 
Inferior, v situated on tho left bank of 
the Savus (>':>ave). It was founded by the 
Taurlsci, and under the Romans became 
the capital of Pannonla. 
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Sisenna, L. Cornelius, Homan annalist. 
In the piratical war (07 B.c.) lie was the 
legate of Pompey, and having boon dis- 
patched to Crete in command of an army, 
died in that Island at the age of about 52. 
He wrote a history of his own time, and 
ho translated the Milosian fables of 
Aristides. 

Sistrum, a ritual ‘rattle,* used in the 
worship of Isis. 

Sisygambis, mother of Darius Codo- 
maiinus, last king of Persia, fell intfi the 
hands of Alexander, after the battle of 
IssuH, 333 B.c., together with the wife and 
daughters of Darius. Alexander treated 
these captives with kindness, and dis- 
played towards Sisygambis rtjverence 
and delicacy of conduct. After his death 
she starved herself to death. 

SlflU^phus, son of Aeolus, whence ho is 
called Acolldes. He was married to 
Merope, a daughter of Atlas, and became 
by her the father of (ilaucus, Oruy- 
tlon (or l*orphvrlon), Tliersnnder, and 
Hahnus. In later accounts he Is called 
a son of Autolycus, and the father of 
Ulysses by Anticloa; whence we find 
Ulysses sometimes called Wisyphidcs. 
He la said to hava built the town of 
Ephyra, afterwards Corinth. As king of 
Corinth he promoted navigation and 
commerce, but he was fraudulent and 
avaricious (Homer, Ibxtd, vi. 153). His 
wickedness was punished in the lower 
world, w’here he had to roll uphill n marble 
block, whicJi as soou as it rea<jhod the 
top always rolled down again (Homer, 
Odmscy, xi. 593). 

Sit&ce or Sittaefi (Esk^- Baghdad), city 
of Babylonia, near but hot on the Tigris, 
and 8 parasnngs wltliin the Median wall. 

Sith6nla. Ciialcidic’k. 

Sittlus or Sitius P., of Nuceria in 
Campania, was connected with Catiline, 
and went to Hpain In (14 b.c., from which 
cotllitry he crossed over into Manretauia 
in the following year. He joined Caesar 
W’hen the latter came to Africa, in 46, to 
prasccute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was rewarded by Caesar with 
western Numldla. where he settled, distri- 
buting the land among his soldiers. 
After the death of (Daesar, Arabic, the son 
of l^ing .luba, returned to Africa, and 
killed yittlus by stratagem. 

Slavery was an integral part of ancient 
society. Originally a slave had no rights 
wiiatever; but lu course of time his con- 
ation, both in the Greek and Roman 
worlds, was ameliorated by law', espe- 
cially imder Christian Influence. Their 
employment ranged from the most 
menial and burdensome tasks to the 
most confidential and skilled employ- 
•ment. Both in Greece and Koine a slave 
might acquire his freedom; but the 
Greeks w'ore m^e sparing of the gift, 
having smaller resources of man -power. 
For the legal aspect, see L. Beauchet, 
Histoire du droit privd de la rdpablique 
aihdniennet vol. il (1897); W. W. Buck- 
land, The Roiruin Law gf Slavery (1908). 


On slavery in general : G. Olotz, Ancient 
Greece at Work (1926); R. H. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928). 

Sm&ragdus Mons {Jebcl Sebara), moun- 
tain of Upper Egypt, near the coast of the 
Red Sea, N. of Berenioe. It obtained its 
name from its extensive emerald mines. 

Smerdis, son of Cyrus, was murdered 
by order of his brother Cambyses. A 
Magiau, named Patizithos, who had been 
left by dJambyses in charge of his palace, 
availed himself of the likeness of his 
brother to the deceased Smerdls to 
proclaim this brother as king, repre- 
senting him as the younger son of Cyrus. 
Cambyses heard of the revolt in Syria, 
but he died of an accidental wound In the 
thigh. The false Smerdls was acknow- 
ledged as king by the i’ersinns, and 
reigned for seven months without op- 
position. The fraud was discovered by 
Phaedima, who had been one of the wives 
of Cambyses, and liad been transferred to 
his successor. She communicated it to 
her father, (_)tanes, W’ho thereupon formed 
a conspirncy. and in conjunction with six 
other noble Persians, succeeded lu forcing 
his way into the palaee, whore they slew 
the false Smerdls and his brother Pati- 
zitbes ill the eighth month of their reign, 
521 B.c. 

Smintheus, surname of Apollo, derived 
by some from trfLlv9oK, a mouse, and by 
others from the towm of Sml lithe in Troas. 

Smyrna or Zmyrna, ancient city of 
Asia Minor, and the only one of the great 
cities on its W. const which has survived 
(though on a site other than tlio original) 
to this day. It occupies a place in the 
early history of Christianity, ns one of the 
only tw'o among th#*B(5veu churches of 
Asia which St. John addresses, in the 
Apocalypse, and as the scene of the 
labours and martyrdom of Polycarp. 
There are but few ruins of the ancient 
city. Smyrna stood at the head of the 
cities which claimed the birlh of Homer. 
The poet was worshipped in a magnificent 
building called the Homcreiim. See 
C. J. (Jadoux, Ancient Smyrna (1938). 

Soccus, a low shoe (adopted by Homans 
from Greece), oliaracteristic of comedy, 
as the cothurnus was of tragedy. 

S6cr&tes: 1. The Athenian philosopher, 
was b. in the deinus Alopece, in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, 469 b.c. His 
father Sophronlscus was a statuary ; his 
mother Pnaenarete was a midwife. In 
his youth Socrates followed the profession 
of his father, and executed the group of 
clothed Graces which was preserved in 
the Acropolis, and was shown as his work 
dowm to the time of Pausanias. The 
personal qualities of Socrates were 
marked. His physical constitution was 
healthy and robust. He was capable of 
bearing fatigue or hardship, and indif- 
ferent to heat or cold, in a measure which 
astonished all his oompanlons. He went 
barefoot in all seasons of the year, even 
during the winter campaign at Potidaea, 
under the severe frosts of Thrace ; and the 
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saino homely olothlnjr sufficed for him in 
winter as well as in summer. Ills usrly 
physiognomy excited the jests of both 
his friends and enemies, who inform us 
that ho had a flat nose, thick lips, and 
prominent eyes, like a satyr or Silemis. 
He served as a hoplite at Potidnoa, 
Helium, and Amphipolis. He seems 
never to have filled any political ollice 
until 406, in which year ho was a member 
of the senate of Five Hundred, and one of 
the prytanes, when on the occasion of the 
trial of the six generals, he refused to put 
an unconytitutlonal question to the vote. 
He displayed the same moral courage in 
refusing to obey the order of the Thirty 
Tyrants for the apprehension of Ijcon 
the Salaniinian. At what time Socrates 
relinquished his profession as a statuary 
we do not know ; but it is certain that at 
least all the middle and later part of his 
life was devoted to the self-imposed task 
of teaching. Hut ho never opened a 
school, nor did he, like the sophists of his 
time, deliver public lectures. He was 
j)er8uaded that ho had a special religious 
mission, and that he constantly heard tlie 
monitions of ^ divine or supernatural 
vohie. Evci > whciv, m the market-place, 
in the gymnasia, and in the workshops, 
ho sought and found opportunities for 
awakening and guiding, in boys and men, 
moral consciousness and the impulse 
after knowledge respecting the end and 
value of our actions. His object, how- 
ever, was only to aid fhom In devchqiiug 
the germs of knowledge; and he there- 
fore fought unwearied ly against all false 
appearance and conceit of kiiowlodgc. 
This was probably the reason why he was 
selected for attack by Aristophanes and 
other comic writers. Attached to none 
of the prevailing parties. Socrates found 
In each of them his friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by 
Critias, Charlcles, and others among the 
Thirty Tyrants, who had him specially in 
view in tho decree whlcli they Issued, for- 
bidding the teaching of the art of oratory, 
he was impeached after their banishment 
and by their opponents. An orator 
named Lycon, and a poet (a friend of 
Thrasybnlus) named Meletus, united in 
the impeaebraent with tho pj>worful 
demagogue Anytus. The chief artielos of 
impeachment were, that Socrates was 
guilty of corruiiting the youth, and of 
despising tho tutelary deities of tho 
state; but tbo accusation was doubtless 
also dictated by political aniuioHity. 
The substance of the speech which Soc- 
rates delivered In his defence Is probably 
preserved by Plato in the piece entitled 
the Apology of Socraiea. Hcing con- 
demned by a majority of only six votes, 
ho refused to acquiesce in anj greater 

S unishment than a fine of 60 minae, on 
le security of Plato, Crito, and other 
friends. Inoonsed by this speech, tho 
judges condemned him to death by a 
majority o^ eighty votes. The sentence 
could not be carried into execution untQ 


after the return of the vessel which had 
been sent to Delos on the periodical 
Theoric mission. The thirty days which 
intervened between Its return and tho 
execution of Socrates were devoted by 
him to poetic attempts (the first he had 
made in his life), and his iianal con- 
versation with his friends. 0*ie of these 
conversations, on the duty of obedience 
to tho laws, Plato has reported in tho 
Criio, so called after the faithful follower 
of Socrates who had endeavoured to 
persuade him to escape. In another, 
imitated or worked up by Plato in the 
Pfiacdo, Socrates, immediately before he 
drank tho cup of hemlock, developed tho 
grounds of his immovable conviction of 
the immortality of the soul. He died 
with composure and cheerfulness in liis 
70th year, 399 n.c. He must be con- 
sidered as having laid the foundation of 
formal logic. See A. E. Taylor, Socrates 
(1932); A. K. liogers, I'lie SocrcUic 
Problem (19.33). {Sec Fig. 3.) 2. Soc- 

rates SciiuLASTicus, ecclesiastical his- 
torian, was b. at Constanliiople c. A.i). 
379. Ho was a pupil of Ammonina and 
Helladius, and followed tho profession of 
an advoiiato in his native city, whence he 
is siuTiamod Scholafbicus. The fJccleai- 
astical IJisfory of Socrates extends from 
tho reign of Constantino the (Ireat, 306, to 
that of the younger Theodosius, 439. 
(English translation In Bohn’s Library.) 

Soemis or Soaemias, Julia, daughter of 
Julia Maesa, and mother of Elagabahis. 
became tho chosen eounaollor of her son. 
She was slain by tho praetorians on 1 1th 
March, a.d. 222. 

SogdianuB,- illegitimate son of Arta- 
xerxes 1 Jjoiiglmanus, acquired tho throne 
on the death of Ins father, 426 b.c., by the 
murder of his legitimate brother Xerxes 
II. Sogdianiis was murdered, after a 
reign of seven months, by Ids brother 
Ochus. 

Sol. See Helios. 

S61i or S61C/e, city on the ooa- 1 of Cilicia, 
between tho rivers Lamns u- d Cydnus, 
said to have been coloiii/.cd by Argivos 
and Lydians from Rhodes. Pompey 
restored tho city, which had been des- 
troj’^ed by Tigrancs. ami pc' plod it with the 
survivors of tlio defeated bands of pirates; 
and from this time it was called Pompei- 
opolis. It was Che birthplace of Cliry- 
sippus, Philemon, and Aratus. 

Solinus, C. JQllus, author of a geo- 
graphical compendium, divided into 
fifty-seven chapters, containing a brief 
but uurollablo sketch of tlm world as 
known to the ancients, diversified by 
historical notices, remarks on the origin, 
habits, religious rites, and 80 (dal con- 
dition of various nations enumerated, 
Solinus may perhaps be placed c. a.d. 200. 

§615n, Athenian logLslator, was b. c. 
639 B.c. His father Execestides claimed 
descent fi'. rn Codrus; his mother was 
a cousin the mother of I^lsistratiis. 
Execestides had been prodigal of his 
resources, and Solon in his youth made a 
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livelihood as a foreign trader. Solon 
early distinguished himself by his poetical 
abilities. His first effusions were in a 
light and amatory strain, which after- 
wards gave way to the more earnest 
purpose of inculcating sage advice. So 
widely indeed did his reputation spread, 
that ho wrs ranked as one of the seven 
sages. The occasion which first brought 
Solon prominently into politics was the 
contest between Athens and Megara 
respecting the possession of Salamls. 
Indignant at the dishonourable renuncia- 
tion of their claims bv the Athenians, ho 
feigned madness, rushed into the agora, 
and there recited a short elegiac poem of 
100 linos, in which he called upon the 
Athenians to retrieve their disgrace and 
reconquer the * lovely island.* The pusill- 
animous law was rescinded : war was 
declared, and Solon himself appointed to 
conduct it. The Megariaiis were driven 
out of the Island, but a tedious war 
ensued, which was finally settled by the 
arbitration of ISparta. Both parties 
appealed, in support of their claim, to the 
authority of Homer; and it was currently 
believed in antiquity that Solon had 
surreptitiously inserted the line {II. 11. 
558) which speaks ol Ajax as ranging his 
ships with the Athenians. The Spartans 
decided in favour of the Athenians, c. 
596 B.o. Solon himself, probably, was 
one of those who received grants of land 
in Salamls, and this may account for his 
being termed a Salarnlnian. Soon after 
these events (r. 595) Solon promoted 
hostilities on behalf of Delphi against 
Clrrha, and was the mover of the decree 
of the Amphlctyons by which war was 
declared. It was about the time of the 
outbreak of this war, that, in consequence 
of the distracted state of Attica, which 
was rent by civil commotions, Solon was 
called upon by all parties to mediate 
between them and alleviate the miseries 
tliAt prevailed. He was chosen archon 
594, and under that legal title was in- 
vested with unlimited power. His prin- 
cipal measures were the cancellation of 
existing debts, and the prohibition of 
making loans on the security of the 
borrower’s person ; the encouragement of 
trade by a revision of the Athenian 
coinage; and the impulse given to 
industry by the offer of citizenship to 
immigrant craftsmen. Those measures 
procured for Solon such confidence and 
popularity that he was charged with 
the task of rein od oiling the constitution. 
He repealed all the laws of Dracon except 
those relating to bloodshed, and intro- 
duced reforms by a new distribution of 
the different classes of citizens, by en- 
Aarging the functions of the Ecclesla, or 
popular assembly, and by instituting the 
Boule or senate of 400. Besides the 
arrangement of the political relations of 
the people, Solon was the author of 
special laws, which do not seem to have 
been arranged in any systematic manner. 
The laws of Solon were inscribed on 


wooden rollers (a^oi/e^) and triangular 
tablets (Kvp/Sfftf), and were set up at 
first in the Acropolis, afterwards in the 
Prytaneum. Solon also made some 
rectification of the calendar. It is said 
that Solon exacted from the people a 
solemn oath, thfit they would observe his 
laws for a certain space, and then 
absented himself from Athens for ten 
years. He visited Egypt, and from 
thence proceeded to Cyijrus, where he 
was received with distinction by Philo - 
Cyprus, king of the little town of Aepoa. 
Solon persuaded the king to remove &om 
the old site, and built a new town on the 
plain. The new settlement was called 
Soli, in his honour. He is further said to 
have visited Lydia* and his Interview 
with Croesus is celebrated. During the 
absence of Solon the old dissensions wore 
renewed, and shortly after his arrival at 
Athens the power was seized by Piais- 
tratus. The tyrant is said to have paid 
considerable court to Solon, and on 
various occasions to have solicited his 
advice, which Solon did not withhold. 
Solon probably d. c. 559, two years after 
the overthrow of the constitution, at the 
age of 80. Of the poems of Solon con- 
siderable fragments remain, which are of 
great interest as historical documents. 
They do not indicate any great degree of 
ima^native power, but their style Is 
vigorous and simple. Solon represents 
that tendency of Greek elegy which is 
known as ‘gnomic* — the desire to incul- 
cate moral precepts and practical wisdom. 
f^ee K. Freeman, The Jvork and Life of 
Solon (with translation of the poems) 
(1926). 

Somnus ('Ym/o?), -^od of sleep, is 
described as a brother of Death, and as a 
son of Night. In works of art, Sleep and 
Death are represented alike as two 
youths, sleeping or holding inverted 
torches in their hands. 

Sophists (oro^nTTai), teachers of 
rhetoric and of the art of knowledge. 
They were not a school or sect, but a class 
of popular lecturers who aimed at im- 
parting universal culture. Gorgias and 
Protagoras may be taken as repre- 
sentative sophists. As the profession of 
‘sophist* began to deteriorate, the word 
acquired a bad significance in later times. 
See G. Grote, History of Qreectt chap. 67. 

S6ph6oles : 1 . Athenian tragic poet, was 
6. at Colonus, 495 B.o. His fathor*8 
name was Sophllus, or Sophillus. 
Sophocles received an excellent edu- 
cation. In both of the leading branches 
of Greek education, music, and ^m- 
nastlcB, he gained the prize of a garland. 
Of the skill which he had attained in music 
and dancing in his 16 th year, and of the 
perfection of his bodily form, we have 
evidence In the fact that, when the 
Athenians were assembled In festival 
around the trophy which they had set up 
in Salamls to celebrate their victory over 
the fleet of Xerxes, Sophocles .was chosen 
to lead, naked, and with lyre in hand, the 
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chorus which danced about the trophy, Sophonisba, dau(?htcr of the Cartha- 
and sans the souks of triumph, 480. At giniaii guiieral Ilasdrubul. the son of 
the age of 27, 468, SSophocles came for- Glsoo. She had been betrothed by her 
ward os the rival of the veteran Aeschylus, father to the Numidian prince Mnsiuissa, 
The solemnities of the Great Diouysia but later Hasdrubal, being desirous to 
were rendered more imposing by the gain over Syphax, the rival monarch of 
return of Cimon from his expedition to Numidia, to the Carthaginian alliance, 
Scyros, bringing with him the bones of gave her In marriage to that prince. 
Theseus. Apsephion, the archon epony- After the defeat of Syphax, and the 
raus, had not yet ventured to appoint the capture of his capital city of Cirta by 
Judges of the dramatic contest, when Masinissa, Sophonisba fell into the hands 
Cimon, with his nine colleagues, having of the conqueror, upon whom her beauty 
entered the theatre, the archon detained exercised so powerful an influence, that 
them at the altar, and administered to he determined to marry her himself, 
them the oath appointed for the judges. Their nuptials were celebrated without 
Their decision was in favour of Sophocles, delay, but Sciplo (who was apprehensive 
the secHind prize only being awarded to lest she should exorcise the same influence 
Aeschylus. From this epoch Sophocles over Masinissa which she hnd previously 
held the supremacy of the Athenian done over Syphax) refused to ratify this 
stage, until a rival arose in Euripides, arrangement, and insisted on the im- 
who gained the first prize for the first mediate surrender of the princess, 
time in 441. In the spring of 440 Unable to resist this command, the 
Soi)hooles brought out the Antigone^ a Numidian king spared her the liumiha- 
play which gave the Athenians such tion of captivity by sending her a bowl of 
satisfaction tliat they appointed him one poison, which sho drank without hesi- 
of the ten straiegi, of whom Pericles was tation. 

the chief, in the war against tjamos. In SophrSn, of Syracuse, was the principal 
his last yearc h‘ia mou Tophon, jealous of writer of the mime (lii/iio?), which was a 
his father’s love for his grandson Sopho- variety of the Dorifn comedy. lie fl. 
cles, and apprehending tliat lie purposed c. 460-420 n.c. When Sophron is called 
to bestow upon this grandson a largo the inventor of mimes, the meaning is, 
proportion of his property, is said to have that he reduced to tiie form of a literary 
summoned his father before the phra- comxiositiou a species of amusement 
tores, on the charge that his mind was which the Greeks of Sicily had practised 
affected by old age. As his only reply, from time Immemorial at their pubho 
Sophocles exclaimed, *If I am Sophocles, festivals, l^lato is said to have been the 
I am not beside myself ; and if I am beside first who made the mimes known at 
myself, 1 am not Sophocles’; and then Athens. A substantial fi'agment of 
read a passage from his Oedipus at Sophron was discovered on an Egyptian 
Volanus, which was lately written, but papyrus at Oxyrhyncbiis. 
not yet brought out, whereupon the SdractS {Monte Soratte), mountain In 
judges at once dismissed the case. Etruria, near the Tiber, about 24 miles 
Sophocles d. In 466, in his 90th year, from Romo, but the summit of which, 
Tlie manner of his death is variously frequently covered with snow, was visible 
related. The number of plays ascribed from the city. (Hor. Cann. 1. 9.) On 
to Sophocles as geiiuiuo was 123, and of the summit was a temple of Apollo, to 
these 112 can be identified. Only seven whom the mountain w^as sacred, 
are extant In their entirety. Fragments Sor&nus; 1. Sabine divinity, identified 
of a satyrlc pl^, the Ichneutae, was dis- with Apollo, worshipped on Mt. Soracte. 
covered on an Egyptian papyrus In 1907. 2. A physician of Ephesus, practised his 
There are also fragments from Oxyrhyu- profession first at Alexandria, and after- 
ch us of a play, called Eurypylus. J ebb’s wards at Romo, in the reigns of Trajan 
celebrated edition of the complete plays and Hatirian, a.d. 98-138. There are 
(7 vols., 1884-96) contains a commentary, several of his medical works extant. 
Introduction, and English prose trails- notably a gynaecological treatise in four 
lation. Thepresont Oxford text has been books. 

edited by A. C. Pearson (1924). The Sortes, 'lots’; tablets for augury- 

fragments have also been edited by S5slg6n§s, the astronomer employed 

Pearson (3 vols., 1917), and by A. S. by Julius Caesar to direct the correction 
Hunt (1912). The Ichneutas has been of the calendar (46 b.c.). 
edited with translation by R. J. Walker Sdslus: 1. C., quaestor of Antony c. 
(1919), with introductory chapters on the 40 n.c. Ho was afterwards one of 
satyrlc drama. F. Storr’s translation of Antony’s principal lieutenants in the 
the complete plays Is in the Loeb Library, eiist, and in 39 placed Herod upon tbo 
and Sir O. Young’s translation iiC^very- tlu‘uuo of Jerusalem. 2. The name of 
man’s Library. See F. J. fjotterH^ Life two brothers (Sosii), booksellers at Romo 
and IVork of So 2 ^hocle^ (1953). 2. Son in the time of Horace, 

of Ariston and grandson of the cldci Sospita, tl ' 'saving goddess,’ was a sur- 
Sophocles, was also an Athenian tr^h* name of Jun it Lauuvium and Rome, in 
poet. In 401 ho brought out the Oedipus both of which places sho had a temple. 
ai Colonus of his grandfather; but he did Sostr&tus, the son of Dexiphanes, of 
notbeglntoexhibitbisowndramas till 396. Cnidos, was one of the great architects 
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during and after the life of Alexander the 
Great. 

S6tfir, i.c. ‘the Saviour’ (Lat. Sermtor 
or Sospen), was the surunme of several 
divinities, especially of Zeus. It wtis 
also a surname of Ptolemaeus I, king of 
Kfirypt, as^f other later Greek kings. 

Sparta, also called Lacedaemon, the 
capital of Laconia or Laconica (q.v.) and 
the chief city of Peloponnesus, was situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Eurotos 
(Iri), about 20 miles from the sea. It 
stood on a plain which contained within 
it several rising grounds and hills. It 
was of a circular form, about 6 miles in 
circumference, and consisted of several 
quarters which were originally villages, 
and which were never united into one 
regular town. During the flourishing 
times of Greek independence, Sparta was 
never surroimdcd by walls, since the 
bravery of its cJtizens and the difficulty 
of access to it were supposed to render 
such defences needless. It was first 
fortified by the tyrant Nabis; but it did 
not pf)HHcss regular walls till the early 
second century n.c. Sparta, unlike most 
Greek cities, had no proper acropolis, but 
this name was onlf given to one of the 
steepest hills of the town, on the summit 
of which stood the temple of Atluma 
Poliuchos, or Chalcioecus. Sparta is 
said to have been founded by Lacedae- 
mon, a son of Zeus and Taygete, who 
married Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas, 
and called the city after the name of his 
wife. Sparta was a powerful kingdom 
In the Aegaean civilization of the second 
millennium. The Achaeans had driven 
out the former inhabitants, and at the 
time of the Trojan War Sparta was ruled 
by Meuelaus, the younger brother of 
Agamemnon. Argos was the chief city 
In the Peloponnesus, and Sparta was 
subject to it; but by the marriage of 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, with II cr- 
mione, daughter of Menclaus, tho two 
kingdoms were united. The Dorian con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, took place eighty 

S ears after the Trojan War, made Sparta 
[lo capital of the country. Laconia fell 
to the share of Eurysthones and Proclcs, 
the two sons of Arlstodemus, who took 
up their residence at Sparta and ruled 
over tho kingdom conjointly. Archaeo- 
logical excavations have shown that 
Sparta at this time was a wealthy city 
and one of tho leaders of Greek civiliza- 
tion. Much of the Aegaean culture had 
been taken over by the Dorians, and 
oriental influence.s were evident. Sparta 
developed a constitution peculiar to 
itself, but it Is probable that tho con- 
stitution, which we know existed from tho 
sixth century to the fourth, cannot be 
attributed to so early an origin os tradi- 
tion assigns it. The Spartans believed 
their constitution was the work of Lycur- 
gus (q.r.), who was probably a semi- 
mythical figure. In the late eighth 
century b.c. tho Sfiartans attacked 


Messenia, and after two wars conquered 
it, and made it an Integral portion of 
Laconia. After the close of the second 
Messenian War (seventh century) the 
Spartans continued their conquests in 
Peloponnesus. The reform of the Spartan 
constitution may have boon the result of 
the effort made during the Messenian 
wars. Spartan life was probably not so 
rigid before that date, and its later 
peculiar features were shaped by the 
necessity of war and by the ever-present 
fear among the Spartans of a rebellion 
of their subject-population. Sparta was 
dominated by a number of Dorian 
families, which afforded a ruling class of 
less than 30,000 persons, known as 
Spartiates. The subject-population of 
some 600,000 consisted of the Helots and 
the Perioeci. The Helots were the old 
Achaean inhabitants reduced to slavery, 
their numbers augmented by slaves taken 
as a result of conquest. Some of the 
Messenians, for instance, were reduced to 
slavery after the Messenian wars. It is 
probable, however, that slavery existed 
In Laconia before the Dorian conquest 
and was taken over by the conquerors. 
The Perioeci or provincial inhabitants 
may also have been Achaean descend- 
ants, combined with the population of 
surrounding villogcs, made tributary to 
Sparta. In their hands were the trade 
and industry, forbidden to the Spartiates. 
The Spartiates were a warrior-caste. 
They devoted their lives to military pur- 
suits, lived a communal life with others 
of their military ‘club,’ and were sup- 
ported at the command of tlio state by the 
labour of the Ilebiis. Each Spartlate 
was allotted land by the state, together 
with a number of Helots who worked the 
land for him and were bound to provide 
him with subsistence. There were two 
kings in Sparta, and a Council of Elders, 
tho Gerousia, consisting of thirty mem- 
bers, including the kings. Tho Ephors 
or elected heads of the Council submitted 
its measures to tho approval of tho 
popular aaserably, consisting of all adult 
Spartiates (those over 30 years of age). 
The legislative power rested with this 
assembly. Tho Helots and the Perioeci 
had no political rights. The result of 
this organization was to give Sparta a 
military hegemony, leading not only to 
tho conquest of Messenia, but also to the 
subjugation of Elis, Arcadia, and Argolls. 
Arcadia concluded a military alliance, 
and in the sixth century Argolls was 
subdued and, together with Ells, Sicyon, 
and Corinth, was drawn into a Pelopon- 
nesian league with Sparta at tho head. 
At tho time of the Persian invasion the 
Spartans obtained by unanimous consent 
the chief command in tho war. But after 
the final defeat of the Persians at Plataea, 
479 B.C., the haughtiness of Pausanlas 
disgusted most of the Greek states, and 
led them to transfer the supremacy to 
Athens, 477. {See Athknae.) The 
Spartans, however, regained it by the 
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overthrow of Athenfl In the Pelopon- 
nesian War (404). lint the tipartaiiK did 
not retain this supremacy more than 
thirty years. They were decisively 
defeated by the Thebans under Epamin- 
ondas at the battle of Leuctra (371); and 
the restoration of the Messenians to their 
country two years afterwards completed 
the humiliation of Sparta. About 
thirty years afterwards the greater part 
of Greece yielded to Philip of Macedon. 
The Spartans, however, kept aloof from 
the Macedonian conqueror, and refused 
to take part in the Asiatic expedition of 
his son Alexander the Great. Under the 
later Macedonian monarchs the power 
of Sparta still further declined. Agis 
endeavoured to restore the ancient 
Institutions of Lycurgus; but he perished 
in the attempt (211). Cleomenes 111, 
who began to reign 235, was more suc- 
cessful. For a short time he carried on 
war with simcess against the Achaeans. 
13 ut his defeat in 222 was folbmcd by the 
capture of Sparta, which was at length 
compelled to join the Achaean League. 
Shortly aiLonvartlh It Icli, with the rest of 
Greece, undf'r 1: o Thiman power. Sec 
K. Chriincs, Anciehi Sparta (1949); H. 
Michell, Sparta (1952). Sec also the 
Annual of the Pritlsh School at Athens, 
nos. xii-xvi and xxvi xxx. 

Spart&cus, by birth a Thracian, was 
successively a shepherd, a soldier, and a 
chief of bandits. On one of hLs predatory 
expeditions he was taken prisoner, and 
sold to a trainer of gladiators. In 73 
ho was a member of the company of 
Lcntulus, and was detained in his school 
at Capua, in readiness for the games at 
Rome. lie persuaded his fellow prisoners 
to make an attempt to gain their freedom. 
About seventy of them broke out of the 
school of Lentulus and took refuge in 
the crater of Vesuvius, Spartacus was 
chosen loader, and was soon joined by a 
number of runaway slaves. They wore 
blockaded by C. Claudius Ihilchor at the 
head of 3,000 men, but Spartacus at- 
tacked the besiegers and put them to 
flight. Ilis numbers rapidly increased, 
and for two years (73-7 1 b.o.) he defeated 
one Homan army after another, and laid 
waste Italy. After both the consuls of 
72 had been defeated by Spartacus, M. 
LieJnius Crossus, the praetor, was 
appointed to the command of the war, 
which he terminated by a battle near the 
river SilariLS {Sele), in which Spartacus 
was defeated and slain. Those of his 
followers who were captured were 
crucified : the remainder were liquidated 
by Pompey on his way home from Spain. 

Sparti, the ‘ Sown-men,’ is the name 
given to the armed men who sprang from 
the dragon's teeth sowm by Cadmus. 

Spartianus, Aellus, one of the Scrip- 
tores Ilistoriae Avffustac, lived in the time 
of Diocletian and Constantine, and wrote 
the bionaphies of several emperors. 

Sparu&ta 9 . See Sparta. 

SperohfiuB {Hellada)t river in the S. of 


Thessaly, which rises in Mt. Tymphretus, 
runs in an easterly direction, and falls 
into the innermost corner of the Sinus 
Maliacus. As a river god Spcrchous is a 
son of Oceanus and Ge, and the father of 
Menestliius by Polydora, the daughter of 
Pelous. 

Spfis, the personification or hope, was 
worshipped at Rome, where she had 
several temples, the most ancient of 
which had been built in 354 b.c., by the 
consul Atilius Calatinus, near the Porta 
Carmentalis. The Greeks also wor- 
shipped the personification of hope, 
Elpis, and they relate the allegory that 
when Epirnotheus oijcnod the vessel 
brought to him by Pandora, from which 
all kinds of evils were scattered over the 
earth, Hope alone remained beliind. 

Speusippus, Atlienian philosopher, and 
the son of Eurymedoii and i^otone, a 
sister of Plato. He succetulcd Plato as 
president of the Academy, but w'as at the 
head of the school for only eight years 
(347-339 B.C.). 

Sphacteria. See Pylos. 

Sphaerla {Poro»), island off the coast of 
Troezen in Argolis, and between it and 
the island of Calauriii.. 

Sphinx, ‘the strangling one,’ a shc- 
monster, born in the country of the 
ArimI, daughter of OrthiLS and (IJhimaora, 
or of Typhon and Echidna, or lastly of 
Typhon and Ohirnaera. She is said to 
have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, 
which was eventually solved by Oedipus 
((/.y.). (Cf. Frazer, Pausaruas, vol. v, 
p. 139.) The legend appears to have 
come from Egypt. The Egyptian Sphinx 
is the figure of a lion without wings, in a 
lying attitude, the upper part of the body 
being that of a woman. The common 
idea of a Greek Sphinx, on the other hand, 
is that of a winged body of a lion, the 
breast and upper part being the flgrure of a 
woman. See, 11. C, Jebb’s appendix to 
his edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles. 

Spondee, a metrical foot coi. listing of 
two long syllables. 

Sp5rades, a group of scattered islands in 
the Aegaean Sea, off the island of Crete 
and the W. coast of Asia Minor, so called 
in opposition to the ‘Cyclades,’ which 
lay in a circle around Delos. 

St&blae {Castellamniarc di Stahia), 
ancient town in Campania, betwTcn 
Pompeii and Surrentum {Sorrento), which 
wa« destroyed by Sulla in the Social War, 
but which continued to exist dowm to the 
groat eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, 
when it was overwhelmed along with 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. It was at 
Stabiae that the elder Pliny perished. 

St&dlum, the foot-race course at* 
Olympia and the other places in Greece 
where games were celebrated. From 
the length of the Olympic stadium, the 
word came to bo used as the chief Greek 
measure of distances. It was adopted by 
the Romans. It was equal to 600 Greek 
or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 Roman 
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aces: and the Roman mile contained 

stadia. Hence the stadium or stade 
contained 606 feet 0 inches English. 
Bee E. N. Gardner, Athletics of the 
Ancient World (1930). 

Stagirus or Stagira (<S7avro), town of 
Maccdoniiv. i)irthi)lace of Aristotle. 

Stasinus, of Cyprus, Greek epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient writers 
attributed the poem of the epio cycle, 
entitled Cypria, and embracing the period 
antecedent to the Iliad. 

Statira: 1. Wife of Artaxerxes II, king 
of I’ersia, was poisoned by Pary satis, the 
mother of the king. 2. Sister and wife of 
Darius III, the most beautiful wonum of 
her time. She was taken prisoner by 
Alexander, together with her mother-in- 
law Sisygambis, and her daughters, after 
the battle of Issus, 333 li.c. They wore 
all treated with respect; but Statira d. 
shortly before the battle of Arbela, 331. 
3. See Baksine. 

Statius. P. Papinius, b. iit Noapolis, r. 
A.D. 61, the son of a dl^tinguished gram- 
marian. Ho accomuanied his father to 
Romo, where the latter acted as the 
preceptor of Domitian. Under the 
tuition of his fothel, the young Statius 
rose to fame, and became renowned for 
the brilliancy of hia extomporaneons 
effusions, so that he gained the prize three 
times in the Alban contests; but having, 
after a long career of popularity, been 
vanquished in the nuinquennial games, 
he retired to Neapolis, the place of his 
nativity, along with his wife Claudia, 
whose virtues he commemorates. He d. 
c. A.n. 96. liis chief work is the Thebais, 
a heroic poem, in twelve books, on the 
expedition of the Seven again Thebes. 
There is also extant a collection of his 
miscellaneous poems, in five books, under 
the title of Bilva ^ ; andean unfinished poem 
colled the Achillcis. Statius may claim 
the praise of standing in the foremost 
rank among the heroic poets of the Silver 
Age. Statius was a great favourite in 
the Middle Ages; the I'hebais, for 
example, was imitated by Chaucer in 
Troilus and Criseyde. There Is a ren- 
dering, with critical introduction, of the 
SUvae by Prof. Slater, in the Oxford 
Library of Translations (1908): and a 
volume of Statius in the Loeb Library. 

St&tor, Roman surname of Jupiter, 
describing him as preserving the existing 
order of things. 

Stentor, herald of the Greeks in the 
Troian War, whoso voice was as loud as 
that of fifty men together (Homer, 
Iliad, V. 78.0). 

Stdphanus, of Byzantium, author of a 
geographical lexicon. Stephanus was a 
grammarian at Constantinople, and lived 
after the time of Aroadliis and Honorius, 
and before that of Justinian II. His 
work was reduced to an epitome by a 
certain Hermolaus, who dedicated his 
abridgment to the emperor Justinian II. 

St&r6p9, one of the Pleiads, wife of 
Oenomaus, and daughter of Hlppodamia. 


St5slch6rus, of Himera, In Sicily, Greek 
poet, contemporary with Sappho. 
Alcaeus, Pittacus, and Phalarls, is said 
to have been born 632 b.c., to have fl. 
c. 608, and to have d. in 552, at the age of 
80. StesichoruB was one of the nine 
chiefs of lyric poetry recognized by the 
ancients. He stands, with Aleman, at 
the head of the choral poetry of the 
Dorians. 

Stisimbrdtus, of Thnsos, rhapsodistand 
historian in the time of C'imon and 
Pericles, praised by Plato and Xenophon. 

Sthfinftboea, often called Aiit(3a, was a 
daughter of the Lyeiaii king lobates, and 
the wife of Proetus. Bee Bellerophon. 

SthfinAlus: 1. Son of l^crseiis and 
Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and hus- 
band of Nlcippe, by whom he became the 
father of Alcinofe, Medusa, and Kurys- 
theus. 2. Son of Androgeos, and grand- 
son of Minos. He aecompaniod Heracles 
from Paros on his expedition against the 
Amazons, and, together with his brother 
Alcaeus, ho was appointed by Heracles 
ruler of Thasos. 3. S(»n of Actor, like- 
wise a companion of Heracles in his 
expedition against the Amazons. 4. 
Son of Capaneus and Kvadne, was one of 
the Eplgoui, by wdiom Thebes was taken, 
and commanded the Argives under 
1 )iomed(‘s, in the Trojan War, being the 
friend of Diomedcs. 5. Father of Gj’c- 
nus, who was inctamorphoHod into a 
swan, lienee wo find the swjin called 
by Ovid Stheneleis volucna and Stheneleia 
proles. 6. Tragic poet, attacked by 
Arist ophanes In the Wasps. 

Sthftnno. See Gotujoxes. 

Stibadium, a semickpcular seat or couch. 

Stlllcho, son of a Vandal olliccr, dis- 
tinguiHh(*,d as the general of Theodosius 1, 
on whose death he became the ruler of the 
west under the emperor Honorius. He 
was put to death at Ravenna in 408. 
He was the patron of the* poet Claudian, 
who addressed an cpi(! to him, On the 
Consulate of Stilicho. See Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, chaps, xxix, xxx. 

Stilo Praeconlnus, L. Aellus, Homan 
grammarian, one of the teachers of Varro 
and Cicero. 

Stilpo, philosopher (380-300 B.C.), was a 
native of Mcgara, and taught pliilosophy 
In his native town. He is said to have 
surpassed his contemporaries in inventive 
power and dialectic art, and to have 
inspired Greece with a devotion to the 
Mcgarian philosophy. 

Stilus (not Stj^lus), a sharp -pointed in- 
strument used by the Romans for writing 
on wax tablets. 

Stlmula, one of the Di Indigetes. The 
name was applied to Seraelo after the 
introduction of Bacchanalian worship 
into Italy. 

Stoa PoecIlS, the great hall at Athens 
adorned with frescoes by Polygnotus 
depicting the battle of Marathon. In 
later times it was the resort of the Stoics; 
whence their name. 

Stdbaeus, Joannes, derived his surname 
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apparently from being a native of Stobi, 
in Macedonia. (3f his personal history 
we know nothing. In tne course of his 
reading he noted down (c. 600 a.d.) the 
most Interesting passages ; and to him wo 
aro Indebted for a proportion of the 
fragnjciits that remain of the lost works of 
poets 

Stobi, town of Macedonia, and the most 
iinpojtant place in the district Paoonla, 
was probably situated on the river 
Erlgon, of ThosHulonica, and N.E. of 
Ueraclea. It was made a Homan colony 
and a municipium, and under the later 
emperors was the capital of the province 
Macpdonla II or Saliitaris. 

Stoics, the adherents of the philosophy 
of Zeno ((/.r.), who taught c. HIO b.c. 
They derived their name from the I*ainted 
Hall at Athens, called the Stoa (‘porch’), 
whore Zeno lectured. Stoicism is mainly 
a great etlilcal system. I^hilosophy takes 
the place of religion in that system; and 
this i»hilosophy is the exercise of virtue 
(dpeTTj). setting forth wisdom as a 
practical Interest. According to the 
Stoics, virtue -consists in (1) absolute 
Judgment, (2; abs'omtc mastery of desire, 
(H) absolute control of the soul over pain, 
(4) absolute justice. The keynote of the 
system is duty, as that of Epicureanism is 
pleasure. Ilcnco the opposition of these 
two rival philosophies. The picture of 
the wise man forms the conclusion of all 
Stoic doctrine. He alone is king among 
men. Among Zeno’s successors in the 
school ho founded were (Ucarithes, 
Chrysippus, Panaetins, and Posidonius. 
The Stoicism of the Homan period was 
largely ecloctlc, and w'o iliid the I’an* 
theism of the older Stoics moving towanls 
Theism. This is exemplified in the 
teaching of the three great Stoics of the 
later period, Seneca {q.v.), Epictetus 
(g.r.), and the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
(q.v.). See W. E. Davidson, The Stoic 
Creed (1907); B. Bevan, Stoics and 
Sceptics (1913). 

Str&bo, a cognomen in many Homan 
gentes, signified a person who squinted. 

Strabo, the geograiiher, was a native of 
Ainasia, in Pontus. The date of his birtli 
may bo placed c. 68 b.c. lie is supposed 
to have d. c. a.d. ‘24. He lived some 
years at Home, and also travelled. He 
tells us that ho was with liis friend Aclius 
(jallus in Egypt In 24 b.c. He wrote a 
historical work, in forty -seven books, 
which is lost. It began wdiero the history 
of Polybius ended, and was probalily 
continued to the battle of Actium. He 
also wrote a work on geography 
(rerojypa^ita) ill Seventeen books, which 
has come dowm to us entire, with the 
exception of the seventh, of which we 
have only an epitome. Strabo’s work 
was designed for all who had had a good 
ediK'ation, and particularly for those who 
were engaged in the higher departments 
of administration. His work forms a 
striking edntrast witli the Geography of 
Ptolemy, and the dry list of names. 


occasionally relieved by something added 
to them, in the geographical portion of 
the Natural II istory of Pliny. There is an 
English translation of Strabo by H. Ij. 
Jones in the Loch Library (8 vols.); and 
Strabo On, the Troad has been edited with 
translation by W. Leaf (1923)., 

StratSgus (o-TpaTTjyo?), a general. At 
Athens the army eouncil consisted of a 
board of ton strategi, elected annually. 

Str&ton, son of Arcesilaus, of Lamp- 
sacus, was the tutor of Ptolemy IHiila- 
delphus. He succeeded Theophrastus as 
head of the Penpatotlo school in 288 n.r., 
and after presiding over it eighteen years 
was succeeded by Lycon. He devoted 
himself to the study of natural science, 
whence ho was surnamed Physlciis. 

Str&tdnicfl, daughter of Doinetrlus 
Poliorcetes and Phila, the daughter of 
Antipater. In 300 b.c., when she was 
not more than 17 years of ago, she married 
Seleuciis, king of Syria. She lived in 
harmony with the old king for some years, 
when it was discovered that her stepson 
Antiochus was enamoured of her; and 
SelcucuM, to save the life of his son, which 
was endangered bv the violence of his 
passion, gave up bftatonlco in marriage 
to him. 

Strigil, a curved scraper (of horn or 
metal) used by bathers m the Homan 
w’orld to remove impurities from the 
skin; olso by athletes aftcT oxendsc. 

Str6ph&des Insulae, two islands m the 
Ionian Sea, off the coast of Messonia and 
S. of Zacynthus. See TlAiirYiAK. 

Strdphlus, king of Phocls, son of 
Crissus and Antiphatla, and husband rif 
Cydragora, Anaxibia, or Astyochia, by 
whom he became the father of Asty- 
damia and Pyladcs, 

Strymdn {Struma, called by the Turks 
Karn-Su), river in Macedonia, forming 
the boundary between that country and 
Tliraco down to the time of Philip. 

Stymphalldds, m Greek leirLud, birds 
with brazen beaks and claw^s. * ’ausauias 
says they were 'man-eaters’; they were 
destroyed by Heracles. 

StymphMus, town in the N.E. of 
Arcadia, situated on a mi untain of the 
same name, and on the N. side of the lake 
.^tymphalis {Zarnka), in which, accord- 
ing to tradition, dwelt the iStyniphalides 
(q.r.). 

Styra {Stura), town in Euboea on tlie 
8.W. const, not far from Carystiis, and 
nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. 

Styx, conneided w’ith the verb arvy^io, 
‘to hntc.’ is the name of the river in the 
nether world, around wliich it Hows se^cn 
times. It rose from a spring on Mt. 
Arvonius {Chelmf}s) in Arc^idia, and fell 
690 feet sheer dowui a rock Into a wulil 
ravine. Styx, the spirit of this torrent, 
is described as a daughter of Oceamis and 
Tethys. An a nymph she dwelt at the 
entrance of Lades, in a lofty grotto which 
w’as supported by silver columns. By 
Pallas Styx became the mother of Zebis 
izeal), Nice (vietorjO, Bln (force), and 
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Oatos (ptrenfcth). She was the first of^all 
the ininiortals who t<iok their eiiildrcn to 
Zeus, to assist him against the Titans; 
and, in return for this, her children were 
allowed for ever to live with Zeus, and 
Styx herself became the divinity by 
whom soloy^in oaths were sworn. When 
one of the gods had to take an oath by 
Styx, Iris fetched a cup full of water from 
the Styx, and the god, while taking the 
oath, poured out the water. 

Su&da, the Roman personification of 
persuasion, the Greek Pitho (lletdw), 
also called the diminutive Suadela. 

Sublloluei Pons, oldest bridge at liomc, 
said to have been built by Ancus Marcius. 
It was of wood isublicod: piles) ; and being 
often carried away by the fioods, was 
always religiously rebuilt of wood. It is 
almost certain that this bridge occupied 
the site of the ancient ford near the 
Insula Tiberina. 

Sfibura or Sfiburra, a populous district 
of Rome, comprehending the valley 
between the Esquilinc, Quirlnal, and 
Vlminal. 

SuSbi, one of the powerful ijcoplcs of 
Germnny or, more properly speaking, 
the collective name of a number of 
German tribes, grouped together on 
account of their migratory mode of life, 
and spoken of in opposition to the more 
settled trilMJs. 

Sfiessa Pdmfitia, also called Pometia 
simply, ancient town of the Volsci in 
Latlum, S. of Forum Appii, taken by 
Tarquinius Prisons. It was one of the 
twenty-four cities supposed by the 
ancients to have been situated In the plain 
afterw'ards covered by the l*oinptine 
Marshes. 

Suessidnes or Suessdnes, a powerful 
people in Gallia Bclgica. They could bring 
50,000 men into the field in Caesar’s time. 

SjuStdnIus Tranquillus, C., Roman 
historian, was b. c. the beginning of the 
reign of Vespasian, and practised as an 
advocate at Rome in the reign of Trajan. 
He lived on Intimate terms with the 
younger Pliny, many of whose letters are 
addressed to him. At the request of 
Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius the 
jus trium liberorum, for though he was 
married ho had not three children, which 
number was necessary to relieve him from 
various legal disabilities. Suetonius was 
afterwards appointed private secretary 
(magistcr epistolarum) to Hadrian, but 
was deprived of this office by the emperor, 
along with Septiolus Clarus, the jjraefect 
of the Praetorians, on the ground of 
associating with Sabina, the emperor’s 
wife, without his permission. His chief 
, work Is his Lives of the Caesars. Suetonius 
eloes not follow the chronological order 
in his IjIvos. His language is very brief 
and precise, somf times obscure, without 
ornament. The treatise J)e illustribus 
Orammaiids and that De rlnris Rhetorihus 
are parts of a larger work, De Viris 
IlVastribus. The only other productions 
of Suetonius still extant ore a few lives of 
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Roman authors. Philemon Holland’s 
translation of the Lives of the Caesars 
(1606) has become an ICngllsh classic. 
There are two vols., translated by J. C. 
Rolfe, in the Loeb Library (1914). See 
also H. E. Butler and M. Cary’s edition of 
Julmis with historical introduction (1927), 
and A. W. Braithwaite’s edition of 
Vespasian (1927). 

Suldas, Greek lexicon (c. a.d. 970). 
Of its author nothing is known. It is 
valuable for the literary history, for the 
explanation of words, and for the quota- 
tions. 

Sulla, the name of a patrician family 
of the Cornelia gens. 1 . P. Sulla, great- 
grandfather of the dictator Sulla, and 
grrand8f)n of P. Cornelius Ruflnus, who 
was twice consul in the Samnite wars 
(343-290 B.t\; Livy, viii-x). His father 
is not mentioned. He was flamen dlalis, 
and likewise praetor urbanns and pere- 
grlnus in 212 n.c., when he presided over 
the first celebration of the Ludi Apol- 
liuares. 2. L. Suli.a Fklix, the dic- 
tator, was h. in 138 n.c. Although his 
father left him only a small property, he 
secured a good education. Ho appears 
early to have imbibed that love for litera- 
ture and art by which he was distin- 
guished, At tile same time his youth, as 
well as his manhood, was disgraced by 
sensual vices. Ho was quaestor in 107, 
when bo served under Marius in Africa, 
and displayed both zeal and ability. 
Sulla continued to serve under Manus 
with distinction against the Clinbri and 
Teiitones; but Marius becoming jealous, 
Sulla left him in 102, and took a com- 
mand under the collfMiigue of Marius, Q. 
Catulus, who outrusted the management 
of tlic war to Sulla. Sulla now returned 
to Rome, where he lived quietly for some 
years. He was praetor in 93, and in 92 
was sent as propraetor into Cilicia, with 
orders from the senate to restore Arlo- 
barzanes to his kingdom of Cappadocia, 
from which he had been expelled by 
Mithridates. Sulla defeated Gordins, 
the general of Mithridates, in Cappadocia, 
and placed Arlobarzanes on the throne. 
The enmity between Marins and Sulla 
now increa‘^ed. Sulla’s ability and repu- 
tation had led the aristocratical party to 
look to him os their leader; and thus 
political animosity was added to private 
hatred ; but the breaking out of the Social 
War hushed all private quarrels. Marius 
and Sulla both took an active part in 
the war against the common foe. But 
Marius was now advanced in years. 
Sulla gained some brilliant victories over 
the enemy, and took Bovianum, the chief 
town of the Samnites. He was elected 
consul for 88, and received from the 
senate the command of the Mithrldatio 
War. The events wliich followed — his 
expulsion from Rome by Marius, his 
return to the city at the head of his 
legions, and the proscription of Marius 
and his leading adherents — are related 
in the life of Marius. Sulla remained at 
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Home till the end of the year, and set out 
for Greece at the bei^lnniiigr of 87, in order 
to carry on the war against Mlthrl dates. 
After driving the generals of Mithridates 
out of Greece, Sulla crossed the Helles- 
pont, and late in 85 concluded a peace 
with the king of Pontus. Sulla now pre- 
pared to return to Italy, where, during his 
absence, the Marian party had obtained 
the ascendancy. A fter leaving his legato, 
L. Liclnius Murona, in command of the 
province of Asia, with two legions, he set 
sail with his own army to Athens. While 
preparing for his deadly struggle In Italy, 
he did not lose Ills interest in literature. 
He carried with him from Athens to 
Rome the valuable library of Apellief)ii 
of Tcos, which contained most of tlie 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 
{See Apellicon.) Ho landed at Brun- 
dislum in the spring of 83. By bribery 
and promises, Sulla gained over a number 
of the Marian soldiers, and he piTsuadcd 
many Italian towns to espouse his cause. 
He was successful in the flcld, and was 
ably supported by several of the Roman 
nobles. In the following year (82) the 
struggle w’Q" b'rt M^ht to a close by the 
decisive battle gained by Sulla over the 
Sammtea and Lucanlans under I'ontius 
Telesinus before the Colllne gate of Romo. 
This victory was followed by the sur- 
render of Praenesto and the death of the 
voungcr Marius, who had taken refuge In 
this town. Sulla was now master of 
Rome and Italy, and ho resolved to take 
vengeance on his enemies, and to extir- 
pate the popular party. He drew up a 
list of his enemies who were to be put to 
death, called a proscriptio. Terror 
reigned, not only at Rome, but through- 
out Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed 
constantly appeared. No one was safe, 
for Sulla gratified his friends by placing hi 
the fatal lists their personal enemies, or 
ersons whoso property was coveted by 
is adherents. Sulla had been appointed 
dictator for as long a time as he judge<l to 
be necessary, during which period he 
restored the power of the aristocracy and 
senate, and diminished that of the people. 
At the beginning of 81 he celebrated a 
triumph on account of his victory over 
Mithridates. In order to strengthen his 
power, Sulla established military colonics 
throughout Italy. Twenty-three legi<ms, 
or, according to another statement, 
forty-seven legions, received grants of 
land in various parts of Italy. Sulla 
likewise created at Romo a bodyguard for 
his protection, by giving the citizenship 
to a number of slaves who had belonged 
to persons proscribed by him. The slaves 
thus rewarded are said to have been as 
many as 10,000, and were called (3ornelii 
after him as their patron. After holding 
the dictatorship till the beginning of 79, 
Sulla resigned this office, to the surprl.se 
of all classes. He retired to his estate at 
Putooll, and there, surrounded by the 
beauties of nature and art, he passed the 
remainder of his life In literary and other 


enjoyments. Ills dissolute mode of life 
hastened his death. The immediate 
cause of his death was the rupture of a 
blood -vessel, but ho had been suffering 
from the disease which is known in 
modem times by the name of 
pediculosis or phthirlasis. lie d. in 78 
in tile 00 th year of his ag«. See Th. 
Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. iv; 
Sir C. W. C. Oman, Seven Roman States- 
men, pp. 116-61. 3. Fa-Ustlts Sitlla, son 
of the dictator by his fourth wife, Caecllia 
Metellii, and a twin brother of Fai.sta, 
was b. not long before 88, the year in 
which hiH father obtained his first eonsul- 
ship. Faustus aceompauied Poinpey 
into Asia. In GO ho exhibited the 
gladiatorial games which his father in his 
last will had enjoined upon him. In 54 
he was quaestor. He married Pompoy’s 
tlaugbtcr, and sided with his father-in- 
law in the civil war. He was present at 
the battle of I'harsalia, and subsequently 
joined the leaders of his party in Africa. 
After the battle of Thapsus, in 46, he 
attempted to escape into Mauretania, but 
was taken prisoner by P. Slttius, and 
c'arried to Caesar. Upon his arrival in 
Caesar’s camp ho mm‘dered by the 
soldiers in a tumult. 4. P. Sulla, 
nephew of the dictator, was elected consul 
along with P. Autronius Paetus for the 
year 65, but neither he nor Ids colleague 
entered upon the office, as they were 
accused of bribery by L. Torquatus the 
younger, and condemned. It wa.s cur- 
rently believed that Sulla was privy to 
both of Catiline’s conspiracies. In the 
civd war JSulla espoused Caesar’s i-ause. 
He served under him as legate in Greece, 
and commanded along witli Caesar him- 
self the right wing at the battle of Phar- 
salia (48). He d. in 45. 5. Servitts 

Sulla, brother of No. 4, took part in 
both of Catiline’s cons[>iracies. 

Sulmo, town in the .Sabine i^ountry, the 
birthplace of Ovid. 

Sulpicia: 1. Roman poet. • of the 
Augustan age, daughter \j' Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus. She is the author of six 
artless love poems, of great beauty. 
These are included in editions of Tibullus 
(Iv. 7-12). 2. Roman poetess, toward.s 

the close of the first century, celebrated 
for amatory poems addressed to her hus- 
band Calenu.s. 

Sulpicius Galba. <SecGALBA. 

Sulpicius Rufus: 1. P., was b. 124 n.c. 
In 93 he was quaestor, and in 89 he served 
as legate of the consul Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo in tho Marsic War. In 88 he was 
elected to the tribunate; but he deserted 
the aristocratioal party, and Joined 
Marius. When Sulla marched upon 
Rome, Marius and Sulpicius took t« 
flight. Sulpicius was discovered in a 
villa, and put to death. 2. Serv., with 
tho Rumane Lernonia, indicating the 
tribe to wj.- h he belonged, was a friend 
of Cicero, and of about the same age. 
He was one of tho mo.st perfect charac- 
ters, and became one of the best jurists 
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as well as most eloquent orators of his 
age. He espoused Caesar’s side in the 
civil war. and was appointed by Caesar 
proconsul of Aohaia (46 or 45). He d. in 
43 in the camp of M. Antony, haviue: 
been sent by the senate on a mission to 
Antony, who was besieging: Dec. Brutus 
in Mutlnef. Sulpicius is eulogized by 
Cicero In the ninth Philippic. 

Summ&nuB, ancient Etruscan divinity. 
As Jupiter was the god of heaven In the 
bright day, so Summanus was the god of 
the nocturnal heaven, and hurled his 
thunderbolts during the night. Suiu- 
manus had a templo at Rome near the 
Circus Maximus. 

SQnlum, a celebrated promontory 
forming the S. extremity id Ardica, with n 
town of the same name upon it. Here 
was a splendid temple of Athena, elevated 
300 feet above tlie sea, the columns of 
wdiich arc still standing. Frazer, Paw- 
sanias, vol. li. pj). 1 IT. 

Shperum M£.re, the Adriatic Sea. 

Surenas, Parthian general, who de- 
feated Crassus in 54 b.o. 

Susa (O.T. Shushan), winter residence 
of the Persian kings, stood In the district 
Cissia of the provii^co Susiana, on the 
eastern bank of the river Choaspes. 

SQs&rlOn. to whom the origin of Attic 
comedy is ascribed, was a native of 
Megara, whence lie removed into Attica, 
to the village of Icaria, a place celebrated 
as a seat of tho worship of Dionysus. 
The Megario comedy fi. c. 600 b.c. and 
onwards. It was introduced by Susarion 
into Attica between 580 and 564. 

SQsiana, -6 (nearly corresponding to 
Khtusiaian), one of the oliief provmces of 
the ancient Persian empire. 

Sybftris, Greek town in Luoania, was 
situated between the rivers Wyharis and 
Crathis not far from tjie Tarontine Gulf, 
and near the confines of Bruttium. It 
was* founded 720 b.c. by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon attained prosperity 
and wealth. Its inhabitants became so 
notorious for their love of luxury that 
their name was employed to indicate any 
voluptuary. The town was destroyed 
by the Crotonians In 510 b.c. 

Syohaeus or Siohaeus, also called 
Acerbas. See Dido. 

Syenndsis, a common name of the kings 
of Cilicia. 

Sygambri, powerful people of Germany 
at an early time. Their territory lay 
between the ri vers Sieg and Llppe. They 
were conquered by Tiberius in the reign 
of Augustus. 

Sylla. See Sulla. 

Symm&chus, Q. AurSlIus, scholar, 
statesman, and orator, zealous in up- 
holding tho ancient pagan religion. He 
was proconsul of Africa in a.d. 373; and 
in 391 Theodosius raised him to tho 
consulship. Of his works there are still 
extant ten books of epistles and some , 
fragments of orations. See T. R. Glover, I 
lAfe and Letters in the Fourth Century 
(1901), chap. vil. 


SymplfigftdHs, two islands near the 
entrance to the Hellespont. These 
islands were fabled to close together and 
crush tho ships that tried to pass between 
them. The Argo was the first ship that 
managed to sail through; after this tho 
rocks becamo fixed. 

Symposium (o-v/m^oo-iov), Greek 
drinking-party. At Athens, however, 
drinking was not the predominant cle- 
ment: music, table games, and, above oil, 
conversation were tho principal attrac- 
tions. See Plato’s Symposium. 

Sj^nftslus, Greek philosopher (fourth 
century a.d.), the most famous of 
Hypatia’s pupils. Became bishop of 
I’toleraals; d. 414, A. Fitzgerald has 
edited and translated the Letters (1926) 
and the Essays and Hymns (1930). 

Sjiphax, king of the Massacsyllans, tho 
westernmost tribe f>f tlie Nuiiiidiaus. 
Ho married Soplionisba iq.v.). Byphax 
was taken prisoner by Maslnissa iq.v.), 
203 B.C., and was sent by Scipio to Rome, 
wlicrc lio died shortly after. 

SyracOsae {Siracusa In Italian, Syracuse 
in English), town in Sicily. It was 
founded 734 n.r., one year after the 
foundation of Naxos, by a colony of 
Corinthians and other Dorians, led by 
Archias the Corinthian. Archaeological 
research, however, has shown that the 
island of Ortygia oil the mainland was 
inhabited before tho Greeks settled there. 
Tho town of Syracuse w'as originally 
conflned to tho island, which is about 
2 miles in circumference. At the time 
of its greatest prosperity. Syracuse had 
two harbours. Tho Great Harbour, still 
railed Porto Mayoiorc^ \b a bay about 5 
miles in circumference formed by tho 
island Ortygia and the promontory 
Plemmvrium. The Small Harbour, also 
called Ijacceiiis, lying between Ortygia 
and Aoliradina, was capacious enough to 
receive a large fleet of ships of w'ar. 
There were several stone quarrlos 
(laiUumiae) in Syracuse, in which the 
Athenian prisoners were conflned. 
(Thucyd. vil; Plutarch, Life of Nicias.) 
The modern city of Syracuse is conflned 
to the Island. Of the ruins of the ancient 
town tho most important are the remains 
of the great tlicatre, and of an amphi- 
theatre of tho Roman period. Tho 
government of .Syracuse was originally an 
aristocracy, and afterwards a democrac.y, 
till Gelon made himself tyrant or sover- 
eign of Syracuse, 485 n.u. Under his 
rulo and that of his brother Hleron, 
Syracuse became prosi)crou8. Hieron 
d. in 467, and was succeeded by his 
brother Thrasybulus: but the cruelty of 
tho latter provoked a revolt which led to 
his deposition and the establishment of a 
democratioal form of government. The 
next most important event in tho history 
of SyracuBo was the siogo of tho city 
by the Athenians, which ended in the 
total destruction of the meat Athenian 
armament in 413. The democracy con- 
tinued in Syracuse till 406, when the 
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elder Dionysius made himself tyrant. 
After a prosperous reign he was suc- 
ceeded In 367 by his son, the younger 
Dionysius, who was expelled by Timoleon 
In 843. A republican government was 
established, but it did not last, and in 
317 Syracuse fell under the sway of 
Agathucles. This tyrant d. in 289. and 
the city being distracted by factions, the 
Syracusans conferred the power upon 
Hleron II. with the title of king. In 270. 
Hieron cultivated friendly relations with 
the Homans: but on his death in 216, at 
the ago of 92, his grandson Hieronymus, 
who succeeded him, espoused the side 
of the Carthaginians. A Homan army 
under Marcellus was sent against Syra- 
cuse, and after a siege of two years the 
city was taken by Marcellus in 211. 
From this time Syracuse became a town 
of the Roman province of Sicily. See 
E. A. Freeman, History of Sicily (1891-2). 

Syria, originally known as Aram (or 
*tho highlands’); general name lor the 
country N. and N.E. of Palestine. In a 
wider sense the word was used for the 
whole tract of country bounded by the 
Tigris on E., M( uioorfanean on W., 
Arabian Desert on S., and the mountains 
of Armenia on N. At the beginning of 
the Hebrew monarchy Syria was divided 
into petty kingdoms, which were gener- 
ally at war with Israel. As the great 
Assyrian kingdom waxed, Syria waned, 
and Damascus was destroyed by Tlglath 
Pileser, king of Assyria, who conquered 
all Syria (middle of eighth century d.c.). 
After having been a part successively of 
the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and 
Macedonian empires, Syria once more 
became powerful under the rule of 
Seloucus Nicator (312 n.c.), with Antiocli 
for Its capital. Its strength was in- 
creased by Antiochus the (ireat; it was 
then that l*alestiiie became a Syrian 
province. In 64 n.c., after the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom of Syria (see Tits- 
RANES), Syria was added by Pompey to 
the possessions of the republic, and 
became a Roman province; as such it is 
mentioned in the New Testament. 
Much later, Zonobia attempted to make 
Syria the seat of enipiro. The Roman 
emperors defended Syria from Persian 
attacks; but the country was not finally 
disposed of till the groat Arabian in- 
vasion and conquest in the seventh 
century a.d. See H. R. Hail, ^ncierU 
History of the Near East, 11th ed. 
(1950). 

Syria Dea, the 'Syrian goddess* of 
Hierapolis, known as Atargatis. Lucian 
(second century a.d.) has loft us a full 
account of her worship, which was that of 
a deity of generation or fecundity. Her 


rites were celebrated by men dressed as 
women. Her worship spread into Crreece 
and Italy. In the third century her rites 
were favoured at Rome by the Hyrian 
empresses; and Hcliogabalus (Elaga- 
balus), priest of the black stone of Kmesa, 
introduced this worship even into the 
palace of the Caesars. Atargans has her 
Greek counterpart in Aphrodite. 

Syrinx, an Arcadian nymph, who being 
pursued by Pan, tied into the river Ladon, 
and at her own prayer was metamor- 
phosed Into a reed, of w’hlch Pan then 
made his flute. 

Syrtica Rdglo (\V. part of Tripoli), 
name of that part of the N. coast of 
Africa which lay between the two Syrtos, 
from the river Triton, at the bottom of 
the Syrtls Minor, on the W.. to the 
Philaenorum Arae, at the bottom of the 
Syrtls Major, on the E. It was a narrow 
strip of land, interspersed with salt 
marshes, between the sea and a range of 
mountains forming the edge of the Great 
Desert (Sahara), with only a few spots 
capable of cultivation, especially about 
the river Cinyps (q.v.). It was peopled 
by Libyan tribes. Linder the Romans It 
formed a part of the4!)rovince of Africa. 
It was often called Tripolitaiia, from its 
three chief cities, Abrotonum, Uca, and 
Leptls Magna. 

Syrtis and Syrtes, the tw'o great gulfs 
in the E, half of the N. coast of Africa. 
Both were proverbially dangerous. 1. 
Hyhtih Major (Gulf of Sidra), the E. of 
the two, is a wide and deep gulf on the 
shores of Tripoli tana and Cyrenalca, 
exactly opposite to the Ionic Sea. The 
(xreat Desert comes down close to its 
shores, forming a sandy coast (see 
Syrtica Heoio). Tho terror of being 
driven on shore in it is referred to in the 
narrative of St. Paul's voyage to Italy 
(Acts xxvii. 17). 2. Syrtis Minor (Gut/ 

of CJabcs), lies in tho S.W. angle of the 
great bend formed by the N. •• fast of 
Africa as it drops dowm to the S. * ■ -m the 
neighbourhood of Carthage, an-i then 
bears again to the E. : in otlier words, in 
tho angle between the E. coast of Zeugi- 
tana and Byzacena (Tunis) md the N. 
coast of Tripohtana (Tripoli). 

Syrus, Publllius (often erroneously 
Publius), a slave brought to Romo some 
years before the downfall of the republic, 
who became celebrated as a mimographer. 
He fl. c. 45 B.c. A compilation con- 
taining iirobably many linos from his 
mimes is still extant under the title 
Puiilii Si/ri Sententtae. Best edition, 
that of K. A. Bickford -ymith (1895). 
There is a translation in tho Loch Library : 
Minor Latin Poets by J. \^' and A. M. 
Dufl (1934). 
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Tfiburnus (TaJtmmo), a mountain 
belonfrinj? half to fninjiania, and half to 
Saniniiiiii. It shut in the Caudine pass 
on its S. side. 

Tacfarinas, a Numidlan, and Roman 
auxiliary, who dt'serted, and became the 
leader of the Musulamii, a people bor- 
dering on Mauretania. He was slain in 
battle by Dolabella, a.d. 24. 

Tachds, king of Egypt, succeeded 
Acoris, and maintained the indciiendcnee 
of hla country for a short time during the 
latter end of the reign of Artnxerxes II. 

T&oltus: 1. CojtNKLirs, the historian. 
He was born a.t intorainna, in Umbria, 
c. 55 B.c. He was a little older than th( 
younger Pliny, who was ft. a.d. 61. 
Tacitus was hrst promoted by the em- 
peror Vespasian, and he received other 
favours from his sons Titus and Domitian 
In 77 he married the daughter of C. 
Julius AgriooJa, to whom he had been 
betrothed In the preceding year, while 
Agricola was consGl. During the rt‘ign 
of Domitian, in 88, Tacitus was jiraetor, 
and assisted as one of the qulndccemviri 
(see under Sibylla) at the solemnity of 
the Ludi Seculares, celebrattid In that 
year. Agricola d. at Romo in 93, but 
neither Tacitus nor the daughter of Agri- 
cola was then with him. In the reign of 
Nerva, 97, Tacitus was appointed consul 
stiff ectus, in the place of T. Vcrgiiiius 
Rufus, who had died, in that year, and 
whose funeral oration he delivered. 
Tacitus and Pliny corresponded. Ho 
seems to have been iiroconsul of Asia 
112-13. The time of the death of 
Tacitus is unknown, but ho aiipears to 
have survived Trajan, who d. 117. The 
extant w'orks of Tn<'ltus are a Life of 
Agricola, his father-in-law; a history 
of his own times, issued under the title 
Historiae: tliis work comprehended the 
period from the second consulship of 
Cialba, 68, to the death of Domitian, 96, 
though the author designed to add the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan ; the first four i 
books alone are extant in a complete i 
form, the fifth book is imperfect: the ' 
Annates, which commence with the death 
of Augustus, 14, and comprise the period 
to the death of Nero, 68, a space of fifty- 
four years: the greater part of the fifth 
book is lost, and also the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, the beginning of the 
eleventh, and the end of the sixteenth, 
which is the last book; the treatise De 
Morihus el Populis Germaniae ; and, lastly, 
the Dialogus de Orator ibvs. The moral 

dignity of Tacitus is impressed upon his 
works. His grfiat power is in the know- 
ledge of the human mind, his insight into 
the motives of human conduct; and ho 
found materials for this study in the 
history of the emperors, and particularly 
Tiberius, the aroh-hypecrite, and perhaps 


half madman. The style of Tacitus is 

{ peculiar, though it bears some resomb- 
ance to that of Sallust. In the Annals 
it is concise, vigorous, and pregnant with 
moaning; laboured, but elaborated with 
art, and stripped of every superfluity. 
As ho grew older his stylo became more 
sombre, his love of rhetorical devices 
Incroased, and his anxiety to avoid the 
(»bviou8 became ever more constant. 
The features arc specially noticeable in 
the ..4 /Dials, w here also Tacitus’ power of 
epigram is shown in the most striking 
fashion. Dost edition of his works is 
that of C. 1). Fisher and H. Furneaux 
(Oxford Classical Texts). 'I’here are 
translations In the Loeb Jjibrary and in 
Everyman’s Dibrary. tice G. Marchesi, 
Tacdo (1924). 2. M. CLAUDir.s, Roman 

emperor from 25th September a.d. 275, 
until March a.d. 276. Tacitus was at the 
time of Ills election 70 years of age, and 
was with difficulty ptTsuaded to accept 
the purple. The high character which ho 
had borne before his (elevation to the 
throne he amply snstnined during his 
brief reign. lie d, at Tyana in Cappa- 
docia. 

Taen&rum {C. Matapan), promontory 
In Laconia, forming the southerly point of 
the Peloponnesus, on which stood a 
tcJiiple of Poseidon, possessing an in- 
violable asylum. N. of the temple and 
tl»o harbour of Achilleus was a town also 
c.nlled Taonarum in^Taonariis, and at a 
later time Caenepolls. On the pro- 
montory was a cave, through which Her- 
acles dragged Cerberus to the ui>per 
world. Hero also was a statue of Arion 
ig.v.) seated on a dolphin. In the time 
of the Romans there were marl/le quarries 
on the promontory. 

Tig«s, a mysterious Etruscan being, 
who is described as a boy with the wisdom 
of an old man. Ho w’as the reputed 
founder of the craft of Etruscan divina- 
tion. 

Tagus (Tajo), river in central Spain. 
Talasslo, the Roman god of marrkigo 
( « Greek Hymonaeus). 

T&laus, one of the Argonauts, sou of 
Bias and Pero. and king of Argos. He 
was married to Lysimacbo, and was father 
of Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, and Eri- 
phyle. He was slain by Melampus. 

Tales: 1. Nephew of Daedalus. 2. A 
bronze giant in Crete. He was guardian 
of that island, and among his devices for 
keeping it free from strangers was to make 
himself red-hot and embrace the unwel- 
come guest. Sec Sir J. G. Frazer’s note 
on Pausanias, 1. 21 , sect. 4. 

Talthyblus, herald of Agamemnon at 
Troy. He w'as worshipped as a hero at 
Sparta and Argos. 

T&n&gra, a town of Boo)otia. Being 
near the frontier, it was exposed to the 
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attacks of the Athenians; and near it the he met with success, but was eventually 
Athenians sustained a celebrated defeat, slafn by the Brutli c. 330. near l^andosia. 


457 B.c. The statuettes found on tlie 
site of this town are characteristic of the 
best Greek work in terra-cotta ; their date 
is between 350 and 200 b.c. See also 
Greek Art. 

T&nftis, the river Don. 

T&n&quil. See Tauquinius. 

Tant&lus, son of Zeus and the nymph 
Pluto. His wife Is called by some 
Euryauassa, by others Taygetc or Dlone, 
and by others, Clytia or Euprj’^to. He 
w'as the father of Polops, l^roteas, and 
Niobe. Ho was a w'oalthy king, either of 
Lydia, or of Argos, or Corinth. Tantalus 
is celebrated in ancient story for the 
punishment inflicted upon him after Ids 
death. Tantalus divulged the secrets 
entrusted to him by Zeus, and was 
punished in the lower world by being 
afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the 
same time placed in the midst of a lake, 
the waters of which always receded from 
him as soon as he attempted to drink 
them. (Homer, Od. xi. 582 ff.) Over 
his head, moreoyer, hung branches of 
fruit, which rcc..dcu in like manner wdien 
he stretehod out his hand to reach them. 
In orlditioii to all this there w'as suspended 
over his head a huge rock, ever threaten- 
ing to crush him. Another tradition 
relates that, wishing to test the gods, he 
cut his son Polops {q.v.) to pieces. A 
third account states Uiat ho stoic nectar 
and ambrosia from the table of the gods. 
According to a fourtli story, Tantalus 
incurred his punishment by receiving a 
golden dog, w’hlch lihea had appointed to 
watch Zeus and his nurse, and whl<'h was 
stolen by i’andaroos. Tlie jiunislirnent 
of Tantalus w^as proverbial, and from it 
the English language lias boiTowcd the 
verb ‘to tantalize.’ 

T&phlae Insulae, a number of small 
Islands in the Ionian Sea. According to 
Leaf, Homer’s Tn])hos modern Corfu. 

Tarchon, son of Tyrrhenus, said to have 
built the town of Tarquinii. According 
to Virgil ho assisted Aeneas against 
Turn us. 

Tarentum (Tarantx)), Greek city in 
Italy, situated on the ^V. coast of the 
peninsula of Calabria. The city stood in 
the midst of fertile country. The great- 
ness of Tarentum dates from 708 B.c., 
when the original inhabitants w’erc ex- 
pelled, and the town was taken possession 
of by Lacedaemonian Partheniae under 
the guidance of Plialanthus. It became 
the most flourishing city in Magna 
Groecla. The citizens, however, became 
luxurious, -and being hard pressed by the 
Lucanians and other barbarians in the 
neighbom’hood, they applied for nid to 
the mother country. Archiilamus. son 
of Agesllaus, was the first who came to 
their assistance in 338 b.c., and he fell in 
battle fighting on their behalf. The next 
prince whom they invited to succour 
them was Alaxnnder, king of Epirus, and 
uncle to Alexander the Great. At first 


on the banks of the Acheron. Afterw^ords 
the Tarentlncs had to encounter a more 
formidable enemy. Having attacked 
some Roman ships, and then ln.sulted the 
Roman ambassadors who had b^^cn sent 
to demand reparation, war was declared 
against the city by the powerful republic. 
The Torentines were saved for a time by 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, w'ho came to 
their help in 281 ; but following the with- 
drawal of this monarch the city w^as taken 
by the Romans (272). In the second 
Punic War Tarentum revolted from Rome 
to Hannibal (213); but it was retaken by 
the Romans in 209. From this time 
Tarentum declined in prosperity. It was 
subsequently made a Roman colony, and 
it still eonthiued to bo a place of liniiort- 
ance in the time of Augustus. Its 
inhabitants retained their love of luxiuy, 
and it is deHcrihed by Horace as mollc 
Tare.ntum nndimbellc Tarentum. 

Tarp5ia, daughter of Sp. Tarpclus, 
the governor of the Roman citn.dcl on 
the Hatiirnian hill, afterwards called the 
Capitolinc, was tempted bv the gold on 
the Sabine bracelets aftd collars to open a 
gate of the fortress to T. Tatius and his 
Sabines. As they entered they threw 
upon her their shields, and thiLs crushed 
her to death. The Tarpeian rock, a part 
of the Capitolinc, was named after her. 

Tarquinii, city of Etruria. It w'os at 
Tarquinii that Demaratus, the father of 
Tarquinius Prlscus, settled. Tarquinii 
was subsequently made a Roman colony 
and a munlclpium. Etruscan tombs with 
paintings havo been excavated. Sec 
Rl. Pallottino, 7\trquinii (1937). 

Tarquinius, the name of a family in 
early llomaii history to which the fifth 
and seventh kings of Rome belonged. 
1. L. Tarqttintijb Pjuhpus. The legend 
of the Tarquins ran as follows, i'^emara- 
tus, their aucoslor, who bolo^i^red to 
the noble family of the Bacclu. dae at 
Corinth, settled at Tarquinii in > truria, 
where ho married an Etruscan wife, by 
whom he had two sous, Luemuo and 
Aruns. Demaratus hcqiu'atl.ed all his 
property to Lucumo, and died himself 
shortly afterwards. But, although 
Lucomo was thus one of the most wealthy 
liersons at Tarquinii, and had married 
Tanaquil, who belonged to a family of 
the highest rank, ho was excluded, as a 
stranger, from power in the state. Dis- 
contented, he set out for Rome, riding in a 
chariot wdth his wife, and accompanied by 
a largo tr^iu of followers. When they 
iiad readied the Janiculum. an eagle 
seized his cap, and, after carrying it away 
to a great height, placed it again upon his 
head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the 
Etruscan science of augury, bade her 
husband hop»- for the highest honour 
from this omt:.. Her predictions were 
soon verified. The stranger w’os received 
with welcome, and he and his followers 
wore admitted to the rights of Roman 
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citizens. Ho took the name of L. Tap- 
qulnlus, to which Livy adds Priscus. 
His wealth, his coiiroffe, and hla wisdom 
gained him the love both of Ancus 
Marcius and of the people. The former 
appointed him guardian of his children, 
and, when ho died, the senate and the 
people elected Tarquinius to the vacant 
throne. The reign of Tarquinius was 
distinguished by great exploits In war 
and peace, lie defeated the Latins and 
Sabines, and the latter people ceded to 
him the town of Collatia, whore he placed 
a garrist>n under the command of Egerius, 
the sou of his deceased brother Arnns, 
who took the surname of Collatinus. 
Some traditif)ns relate that Tarquinius 
defeated the Etruscans likewise. He 
erected many public buildings, and other 
works, at Rome. Tarquinius made 
Important changes in the constitution of 
the state. He was murdered after a reign 
of thirty-eight years at the instigation of 
the sons of Ancus Marcius. But Servius 
Tullius succeeded to the throne. {Sec 
vnder TuLLiufl, Servius.) 2. li. Tar- 
quinius SUPKRBUS, after murdering 
Tullius, commenced his reign without any 
of the forms of election. He abolished 
the rights which hnd been conferred upon 
the plebeians by Servius, and the senators 
and patricians whom he mistrusted, or 
whose wealth ho coveted, were put to 
death or driven into exile. Hla cruelty 
and tyranny obtained for him the sur- 
name of SuperbuH. But, although a 
tyrant, ho raised Rome to influence and 
power. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to Dctavlus Mamillus of Tusculum, the 
most powerful of the Latin chiefs, and 
under his sway Rome became the head of 
the Latin confederacy. Ho defeated the 
Volscians and took the wealthy town of 
t^uossa Pometia, with the spoils of which 
he commenced the erection of the Capitol 
which his father had vowed. In the 
vaults of this temple he deposited the 
three Sibylline books which he purchased 
from a Sibyl or prophetess for 300 pieces 
of gold, at which price he could have had 
first nine, then six books. Ho next en- 
gaged in war with Cabii. Unable to take 
the city by force of arms, Tarquinius had 
recourse to stratagem. Hi.s son, Sextus, 
pretending to bo ill-treated by his father, 
and covered with the bloody marks of 
stripes, fled to Gabii. The Inhabitants en- 
trusted him with the command of their 
troops ; whereupon, at a hint of his father, 
who struck off the heads of the tallest 
popples in his garden before the eyes of 
Sextus’s messenger, he put to death or 
banished all the leading men of the place, 
and then had no dlfflculty in compelling It 
to submit to his father. In the midst of nls 
prosperity Tarqinius fell through a shame- 
ful outrage conttnittod by his son Sextus 
on Lucrelia, the wife of his cousin Tar- 
quinius Collatinus. As soon as iSextus 
had departed, Lucretia sent for her hus- 
band and father. Collatinus came, 
accompanied by L. Briltus; Lucretius, by 


P. Valerius, who afterwards gained the 
surname of Fhiblicola. She told them 
what had happened, enjoined them to 
avenge her dishonour, and then stabbed 
herself to death. They all swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his as- 
sumed stupidity, and placed himself at 
their head. Brutus, who was tribunus 
celerum, summoned the people. All 
classes were inflamed with indignation. 
A degree was jiassed deposing the king, 
and banishing him and his family from 
the city. Tarquinius, with his two sons, 
Titus and Aruus, took refuge at Caere in 
Etruria. Sextus repaired to Gabii, his 
own principality, where he was shortly 
after murdered by the friends of those 
whom he had put to death. Tarquinius 
reigned twenty-four years. Ho was 
banished 510 ii.c. The people of Tar- 
quinii and Veli espoused the cause of the 
exiled tj'^rant, and marched against Rome. 
The two consuls advanced to meet them. 
A bloody battle was fought, in which 
Brutus and Anins, the son of Tarquinius, 
slew each other. Tarquinius next re- 
paired to Lars Por'^ena, the powerful king 
of Cluslura, who marched against Rome. 
{See PORHENA.) After I’or-^ena quitted 
Rome, Tarquinius took refuge with his 
son-in-law, Mamillus Octavius of Tus- 
culum. Under the guidance of the 
latter, the Latin states espoused the cause 
of the exiled king, and declared war 
against Rome. The contest was decided 
by the battle of the lake Itegillus, in 
which the Romans gained the victory by 
the help of (Jiistor and Pollux. Tar- 
quinius now fled to Aristobulus at Cumae, 
where he died. S«ch is the story of 
the Tarqulns according to the ancient 
writers; but it contains numerous incon- 
sistencies, and must not be received as a 
real history. 

Tarr&co {Tarragona), ancient town on 
the E. coast of Spain. Augustus, who 
wintered hero (20 b.c.) after his Can- 
tabrian campaign, made it the capital 
of one of the three Spanish provinces 
(Hispania Tarraconensis) and also a 
Romon colony. There still exist remains 
of the greot Roman aqueduct at Tarra- 
gona. 

Tarsus, chief city of Cilicia, stood near 
the centre of Cilicia Campestris, on the 
river Cydnus, about 12 miles above its 
mouth. It was a verv ancient city of tho 
Syrians, who were the earliest known 
inhabitants of this part of Asia Minor, 
and it received Greek settlers at an (*H,rly 
period. At the time of the Macedonian 
invasion it was held by the Persian troops, 
who were about to burn it, when tliey 
were prevented by Alexander’s arrival. 
Later it became, by the peace between 
the Romans and Antiochus the Great, tho 
frontier city of the Syrian kingdom on the 
N.W. As the power of the SeloucJdao 
declined, it suffered from tho oppression 
of its governors. At the time of the 
Mithridatlo War It suflerdd from Ti- 
granes, who overran Cilicia, and from the 
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pirates. From both these enemies It 
was rescued by Pompey, later becominpr 
the capital of the Itoman province of 
Cilicia, A.D. 72. Under Augrustus the 
city obtained immunity from taxes, 
through the infliieiKie of the emperor’s 
tutor, the Stoic Athcnodorus, who was a 
native of the place. It enjoyed the 
favour, and was called by the names, of 
several of the later omperors. It was the 
scene of important events in the wars 
with the Persians, the Arabs, and the 
Turks, and also in the Crusades. Tarsus 
was the birthplace of the apostle l*aul. 

Tart&rus, son of Aether and Go, and by 
his mother (tc the father of the (xigantes 
Typboeus and Echidna. In the Iliad 
Tartarus is a place beneath the earth, 
re8(*rved for tlie rebel Titans, as far below 
Hades as heaven is above the earth, and 
closed by iron gates. Ijater poets use the 
name as synonymous with Hades. 

Tartessus, ancient town in Spain, and a 
settlement of the Phoenicians, probably 
the same as the Tarshish of Scripture*.. 
Tl»c whole comitry W. of Gibraltar was 
called Tartessis. , In 170 n.c. it was 
colonized by 4/JOO ilunuin soldiers and 
called (Jarteia. 

T&tius, T., king of the Sabines. See 
also RoMLTLirs. 

Taunus {Taiinvs) range of mountains in 
Germany, not far from the conliuence of 
the Moenus (AfairO and the Rhine. 

Tauri, savage people In European Sar- 
matia, who sacrificed strangers to a god- 
dess whom tiie Greeks identified with 
Artemis. The Chersonesus Taurica was 
called after them. 

Taurini, people of liiguria dwelling on 
the upper course of the Po, at the foot 
of the Alps. Their chief town was Tam- 
asia, colonized by Augustus, and called 
Augusta Taurinorum {Turin). 

Taurdmdnium {Taormina), city on the 
E. coast c)f Sicily. There are remains of a 
theatre, from which a wonderful view of 
Mt. Aetna can be seen. 

Taurus, great mountain chain of Asia. 

Taxlles: 1. An Indian king, who 
reigned over the tract between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes, at the iieriod of the 
expedition of Alexander, 327 n.r. His 
real name was Mophis, or Omphls, and 
tho Greeks called him Taxlles or Taxilas, 
from the name of his capital, Taxila. 2. 
A general in the service of Mitliridates the 
Great. 

Taj^gStfi, daughter of Atlas and Pleione, 
one of the Pleiades, from w'hom Mt. 
Taygetus In Laconia is said to have 
derived its name. By Zeus she became 
tho inotlfer of Lacedaemon and of 
Eurotas. 

T&S^glitus, a lofty range of mountains of 
a wild and savage character, separating 
Laconia and Messenia. 

Tfianum: 1. Apulum (near Ponte 
Potto), town of Apulia on the river Frento, 
18 miles from Larinum. 2. Sidicinum 
{Tcano), town of Campania, and tho 
capital of the Sidiclui, situated on the N. 


slope of Mt. Massicus, 6 miles W. of 
Gales. 

Tfi&rus {Tcara, Deara, or Dere), river of 
Thrace, the waters of which were useful 
in ciming cutaneous diseases. 

Teomessa, daughter of the Phrygian 
king Teleutas, whoso territory was 
ravaged by the Greeks durinf^ a pre- 
datory excursion from Troy. Tocmessa 
w'a.s taken prist)ner, and w'as given to 
Ajax, the son of Telamon, by w'hom she 
had a son, Eurysaces. 

Tfigfia: 1. {Piali), ancient city of 
Arcadia, and the caT)ital of tho district 
Tegcatis, wdiich w'as bounded on the E. 
by ArgolLs and Laconica, on the S. by 
Laconica, on the W. by Maennlia. and on 
the N. by the territory of Mantlnca. It 
is said to have been foumied by Tegeates, 
the son of Lycaon. The Tegeatao sent 
3,000 men to the battle of Plataea. They 
remained faithful to Sparta in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, but after the battle of 
Leuctra they joined the rest of the 
Arcadians in cstablisliing their indepen- 
dence. During the wars of the Achaean 
League T(‘gea w'as taken by both Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, and Antigonus 
Doson, king of Maced tnin, and tile ally of 
the Achacans. 2. Town in Crete, said 
to have been founded by Agamomnon. 

T61&mon, son of Aeacus and Endeis, 
and brother of Pcleus. Having assisted 
l^eleus in slaying their half-brother 
Phocus, Telamon was expelled from 
Aegina, and came to Salami.'^. Here he 
was first married to Glance, daugliter of 
Cychreus, king of tho island, on whoso 
death Telamon became king of 8nla,mis. 
He afterwards married Peribooa or 
Eriboea, daughter of Alcathous, by wdiom 
he bee.ame the father of Ajax (who is 
hence called Telamoniades, and Tela- 
numms heros). Telamon himself was one 
of the Calydoninn hunters and ono of the 
Argonauts. He also joined Hernclcs in 
his expedition against Laomedon of 
Troy, which city he was the first i >* enter. 
Heracles, in return gave to him Toeanira 
or Hcsloue, a daughter of Laomedon, by 
whom ho becamo the father of Tcucer and 
Traiubelus. 

Telchines, a primitive tribe, said to 
have been descended from Thalossa or 
Poseidon. They are rei)resented in three 
dilTorent aspects: (1) As cultivators of the 
soil and niinisiers of the gods. As such 
they came from Crete to Cyprus and 
from thence to Rhodes. Rho<les, w’hich 
was named after them Telchines, was 
abandoned by them, because they fore- 
saw that tho island would bo inundated. 
Poseidon w'as entrusted to them by Rhea, 
and they brought him up in ctiiijunction 
with Caphira, a daughter of Oceanus. 
Apollo is said to have assumed the shape 
of a wolf, and to have thus destroyed trio 
Telchines, and -'eus to have overwhelmed 
them by an im. .datlon. (2) As sorcerers 
and eninous daemons (reXx^i' 
from eeAyw). Their eyes and aspect aro 
said to have been destructive. They b***’ 
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It in tholr power to bring on hall, rain, and 
snow, and to aHMunie any form they 
pleased, 'rhey mixed Stj’^Rian water 
wltli sulphur, in order to destroy animals 
and plants. (3) yis artisU. They are 
said to have invented useful arts, and to 
have made images of the gods. They 
worked Ih brass and iron, made the sickle 
of Cronos and the trident of Poseidon. 

T616ff6nus, son of Ulysses and Circe. 
After Ulysses had returned to Ithaca, 
Circe sent out Telegonus in search of his 
father. A storm cast his ship on tlie 
coast of Ithaca, and being pressed by 
hunger, he plundered the fields. Ulysses 
and Telemachus, informed of the ravages 
caused by the stranger, fought against 
him ; but Telegonus ran Ulysses through 
with a spear which he had received from 
his mother. At the command of Athena, 
Telegonus, accompanied by Telemachus 
and Penelope, went to Circe in Aeaca, 
there buried the body of Ulyshcs, and 
married Penelope. 

T81Sm&chus, son of Ulysses and I*ene- 
lopo. lie was still an Infant when his 
fatl ler wont to Troy, and when the latter 
had been absent from home nearly twenty 
ears, Telemachii}^^ went to Pylos and 
parta to gather information concerning 
him. He was hospitably received by 
Nestor, who sent liis own son to conduct 
Telemachus to Sparta. Menelaiis also 
received him kindly, and communicated 
to him the prophecy of l*rotcus con- 
cerning Ulysses. Fr(»m fc^parta Tele- 
machus returned home, and on his 
arrival there be found his father. 

TSlfimus, sou of Eurymus, and a cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

Tfiliphus, son of Heracles and Auge, the 
daughter of King Alcus of Tegea. On 
reaching manhood ho consulted the 
Delphic oracle to learn his parentage, and 
was ordered to go to King Teuthras in 
Mysia. He there found his mother, and 
succeeded Teuthras on the throne of 
Mysia. He married Laodico or Asty- 
oche, a daughter of Priam, and ho at- 
tempted to prevent the Creeks from 
landing on the coast of Mysia. Diony- 
sus, however, caused him to stumble over 
a vine, whereupon he was wounded by 
AchhleH. Being informed by an oracle 
that tlio wound conld only be cured by 
him who had inflicted it, Tolephus 
repaired to the Grecian camp ; and as the 
Greeks had likewise learnt from an oracle 
that without the aid of Telephus they 
could not roach Troy, Achilles cured 
Telephus by means of the rust of the 
spear with which he had been wounded. 
Telephus, In return, pointed out to the 
Greeks the road which they had to take. 
In classical literature wo find two ac- 
counts of the coming of Telephus from 
Asia. See Slr,J. G. Frazer, Patiaanias, 
vol. li, p. 75. 

TfilSsilla, of Argos, lyric poetess and 
heroine, fl. c. 510 b.c. She lod her 
countrywomen in the war with the 
Spartans. 


T81esph5rus (*ho that brings to an 
end*), a minor divinity among the 
Greeks, a sort of famulus of Aesculapius. 

Tellena^ town in Latluin between the 
later Via Ostionsis and tho Via Appla. 

Tellus, ancient Italian deity of Earth 
(tcMus mater). Slio was tho goddess of 
marriage. She was Invoked in oaths, as 
the grave of all things. Festivals were 
celebrated in her hfmour. 

Telmessus or Telmissus: 1. (Port of 
Makri), city of Lyeia, near the borders of 
Garia, on a gulf called Telinissicus Sinus. 
2. Town of Caria, GO s^dla (0 geo- 
graphical miles) from Halicarnassus. 

Tdl5nae, like the pvhlirani at Koine, 
were the farmers of taxes among t-he 
Athenians. 

Temdnus, son of Aristomaclius, was one 
of the Heraclidae who invaded Pelopon- 
nesus. After the coTupiest of tlio penin- 
sula, he received Ai'gos ns his share. His 
descendants, the Teiueiildae, being ex- 
pelled from Argos, are said to have 
founded tho kingdom of Macedonia, 
whence the kings of Maijcdonia called 
themselves Temenidae 

Tfimdsa or Tempsa {Torre dri Lnpi). 
ancient Aiisonian town in Bruttlimi on 
the Sinus TcrrUiacus 

Tempi, valley In Thessalv, through 
which tho Peneus osoapes into the sea. 
The lovely scenery of this glen is des- 
cribed by tho ancient poets It was here 
that Apollo purifiod himself after slaying 
the Python, and whore lie ehnsed Daphne, 
wliose metamorphosis gave him the laurel 
crown. 

Tinidos, island of the Acgncaii Sea, 
ofl the coast of Trims. In the Trojan 
War it was here tlio Greeks withdrew 
their licet, in order to induce the Trojans 
to think that they had departed. In tho 
Persian War it was used by Xerxes as a 
naval station. It afterwards became a 
tributary ally of Athens, and adhered to 
her during the whole of the l*elopon- 
ncsian War, and down to tlie pcaiJc of 
Aiitalcldas, by which it was surrendered 
to the Persians. At the Macedonian 
conquest the Tenedians regained their 
liberty. 

Tines or Tennes, son of Cycnus and 
Proclea, and brother of Ilcinlt-hca. 
('yciiuH was king of Colonae in Troas. 
His second wife was I^hilonome, who fell 
in love with her stepson; but as he 
repulsed her advances, she accused him to 
his father, who put both Ills son and 
daughter into a chest, and threw them 
into the sea. But the chest was driven 
on the coast of the island of Lcucophrys, 
of which tho inhabitants elected Tenes 
king, and which he called Tenodos. 

Tids, Ionian city on the coast of Asia 
Minor, birthplace of Anacreon. 

Tirentia, wife of M. Cicero, the orator, 
to w’hom she bore two children, a son and 
daughter. Her firmness of character was 
of great service to her vacillating husband 
in some unportant periods of Ids life. 
During the civil war, however, Cicero was 
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offended with her conduct, and divorced 
her in 47 i*.c. Tcreutia is said to have 
attained the ae:o of 108. 

Terentius Afer, P., usually called 
Terence, the cornio poet, was 6. at 
CarthaKe, lor) b.c. By birth or purchase 
he became the slave of P. Terentius 
Lucanus, a Roman senator. His person 
and talents reeommiinded Terence to his 
master, who afforded him the best edu- 
cation of the age, and finally manumitU^d 
him. On his manumission, according to 
the usual practice, Terence assumed his 
patron’s name, Terentius, having been 
previously called Publius or 1‘ublipor. 
The Andria was the first play offered by 
Terence for representation. The <*nrule 
aedilcs referred the piece to Caecilius, 
then one of the most popular jilaywriters 
at Rome. Unknown and meanly clad, 
Terence began to rend from a h»w stool his 
opening scene. A few verses showed the 
elder poet that no ordinary WTiter was 
before him. I'liis reading of the Andria, 
however, must have prcccdc>d its per- 
formance nearly two years, for Caecilius 
d. in 168, and it was not acted till 166. 
Meanwhile, coi ics in circulation, 

envy was awakened, and Lusculs 
Lavlnius, a veteran and not verv success- 
ful playwnter, began his attacks on the 
dramatic and personal character of the 
author. The Atidria was successful, and 
was the means of Introducing Terence to 
the intellectual circles of Rome. His 
atrons were Laclius and the younger 
elplo, both of whom treated him as an 
equal. After residing some years at 
Rome, Teriiiice went to Creece, wdioro he 
devoted himself to the study of Menan- 
der’s comedies. He never returned to 
Italy, and we have various, but no certain, 
accounts of his death. He d. in the 36th 

J rear of his age, in 159, or in the year fol- 
owing. fcSix coined ies are all that remain 
to us, and they are probably all that 
Terence produced. They arc fomidcd on 
Greek originals, but Terence retouched 
and sometimes improved his model. 
Although a foreigner and a freed man, 
Terence divides with Cicero and Caesar 
the palm of pure Latin Ity. See the 
edition of R. Kauer and W. M. Lindsay 
(1926), and that of S. U. Ashmore with 
commentnry (1908). Best translation 
(prose), by J. Kargeaunt, In the Loeb 
Library (2 vols.). See also G. Norwood, 
The Art of Terence (1923). 

Terentius Varro. See Varro. 

'Tereus, son of Ares, king of the 
Thracians in Daulis, a town of Pliocis.' 
Pandion, king of Atticn., who had two 
daughters,- Philomela and Prociie, called 
in the assistance of ’rereus against some 
enemy, and gave him his daughter Procno 
in marriage Tereus became by her the 
father of Itys, and then concealed her in 
the country, that he might thus marry her 
sister Philomela, whom ho deceived by 
saying that Procne was dead At the 
same time he deprived Philomein of her 
tongue. Ovid (ilief. vl. 565) reverses the 


story by stating that Tereus told Procne 
that her sister Plillomela was dead. 
Tdiilomcla, however, soon learned the 
truth, and made It known to her sister by 
a few words which she wove into a poplus. 
ITocne thereupon killed her own son Itys, 
«nd served up the flesh of the child in a 
dish before ’i’ereus. She then^ed with 
her sister. Tereus pursued them with an 
axe, and when the sisters were overtaken 
they prayed to tlic gods to change them 
into birds. Procne, accordingly, became 
a nightingale, Philoniola a swallow, and 
Tereus a hooiioc. According to some, 
Procne became a swallow, l^hilomcla a 
nightingalo, and Tereus a hawk. 

TergestS (Trieste), town of Istria, on a 
bay in the N.E. of the Adriatic Gulf 
called after it TergcstimiH Sinus. It was 
made a Roman colony by Vespasian. 

Teri&lis or Toridla Castra, a fortress in 
Rijaetia, whic h has given its name to the 
country of the Turol. 

Terminus, Roman divinity, presiding 
over boundaries and frontiers. Ills 
worship is said to have been instituted by 
Numa, wdio ordered that every one should 
mark the boundaries of liis landed 
property by stonci consecrated to 
Jupiter, and at these boundary stones 
every year sacrifices should be offered at 
the festival of the Terminalia (23rd 
February). The Terminus of the Roman 
state originally stood betw'eon the fifth 
and sixth miicb tones on tlie road towards 
Laurentum, near a pla(;e called Festi. 
Another public Terminus stood in the 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 

Terpander, early Greek musician and 
lyric poet, contemporary witii Archilo- 
chus. He was a native of Antissa m 
Jjcsbos and founded a school of lyric 
poetry there. lie fl. between 700 and 
O.'iO B.c. See introduction and poems in 
Smyth’s (iree.k Melic Poets (1 900). 

TerpsIchdrS, one of the Nino Muses. 
See MusAJi. 

Tertulllanus, Q. Septlmlus Florens 
(usually coiled Tertullian), one of the 
most ancient of the Latin fathers now 
extant, was b. c. a.d. 160. His father 
was a Roman centurion, and a heathen; 
but the son embraced Christianity at a 
comparatively early age. Tertullian was 
a fleree controversialist, vigorous alike 
in his denuiKdation of wordliness in the 
Church and of speculation in religion. 
In his later years ho allied himself with 
the heretical Montanists. He d. c. the 
year a.d. 230. His chief works arc the 
famous Apoloffy, the De Spectacidis, 
the Jfe Pracscriptione Haeretieorum, and 
the l)e Corona. The Apology has been 
edited by J. E. B. Mayor with trans- 
lation by A. Souter; text and translation, 
together with Dc Spcctaculis, also in Loeb 
Library. 

Testa, C. Trebatlus, Roman jurist,- a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. 
Trebatius enjoyed a reputation under 
Augustus as a law yer. Horace addressed 
to him the first satire of the second book. 
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Testudo, Roman military term fop 
the massed overlupplngr shields covering: 
troops as they advanced to the assault of 
a town. The term also referred to the 
frame which protected the battering-ram. 
It was covered with skins or clay. 

TSth^s. daughter of Uranus and Gaea, 
and wife of Oceanus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Oceanldes. 

TAtrlcus, C. Esuvius, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and the last of the pretenders 
who ruled Gaul during its separation from 
the empire under Galllcnus and his suc- 
cessor, A.D. 270-4. 

Teucer: 1. Son of the river god 

Scamandor by the nymph Idaca, was 
the first king of Troy, wdionce the Trojans 
are sometimes called Teiicrl. 2. Son of 
Telamon and Hoslono, was a step-brother 
of Ajax, and the best ar(!her among the 
Greeks at Troy. He founded the town of 
Salamis, in Cyprus, and married Eune, 
the daughter of Cyprus, by whom ho 
became the father of Asteria. 

Teuthras, ancient king of Mysia. (See 
under Tklephus.) The fifty daughters 
of Thespius, son of Tenthras, are called by 
Ovid TeuthrarUia turha. 

Teuta, queen of Flyria, defeated by the 
Romans, 221) n.c. 

Teutdnes or -i, pow’orful people in 
Germany, who probably dwelt on the 
coast of the Baltic. With the Cimbri, 
they invaded Gaul and the Roman domin- 
ions a t the end of the second century D.o. 

Thais, Athenian courtesan, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great on his 
expedition Into Asia. After the death of 
Alexander, Thai's attached herself to 
Ptolemy Soter, by whom she became the 
mother of two sons, Le<intlscus and 
Lagiis, and of a daughter, Irene. 

Th&lasslus, a Roman senator of the time 
of Romulus. At the time of the rape of 
the Sabine women, w'hen a maiden f)f 
surpassing beauty was carried off for 
Thalassius, the persons conducting her, 
in order to protect her against any 
assaults from others, exclaimed ‘For 
Thalassius.’ Hence arose the wedding 
shout with which a bride was conducted 
to the house of her bridegroom. See 
Talassio. 

Th&l§B. Ionic philosopher, and one of 
the Seven Sages, was b. at Miletus c. 
6.36 B.C., and a. c, 546, at the age of 90. 
He is said to have calculated to within a 
year the eclipse of the sun which hap- 
pened in the reign of the Lydian king 
Alyattes (2Bth May 58.5 b.o.); to have 
diverted the course of the Halys in the 
time of Croesus; and later, in order to 
unite the lonlans, when threatened by 
the Persians, to have instituted a federal 
council in Teos. He was one of the 
founders in Greece of the study of philo- 
sophy and mitthematics. Thales main- 
tained that water is the origin of things, 
meaning that it is water out of which 
everything arises, and into which every- 
thing resolves itself. 

Th&lfitas, musician And lyric poet, was a 


native of Gortyna, in Crete, and probably 
flourished shortly after Terpander. 

Th&lia: 1. One of the Muses. See 
Musae.) 2. One of the Charlies (c.v.). 

Th&mj^ris, ancient Thracian bard, son 
of Philaminon and the nymph Argiope. 
He challenged the Muses to a trial of skill, 
and for his presumption, was deprived by 
them of his sight and of the power of 
singing. He was represented with a 
broken lyre. 

Th&natot. See Mors. 

Thapsus, city in N. Africa, celebrated 
for Caesar’s decisive victory over the 
partisans of Pompey (46 b.c.). It is said 
that 50,000 of the enemy were slain or 
fell into Caesar’s hands. 

ThargSlIa, chief festival of A,pollo at 
AtheiiH (lield May-June). Human sacrl- 
flees used, in early times, to bo olTercd. 
See Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
(1922). 

Thasos or Th&sus, island in the N. of the 
Aegacan Sea, off the coast of Thrace, and 
opposite the mouth of the river Ncstus. 
At a very early period the Phoenicians 
took possession on account of Its gold 
mines. Traditionally the Phoenicians 
were led by Thasus, son of Poseidon, or 
Agenor, who came from the oast in 
search of Europa, and from whom the 
island derived its name. Thasos was 
afterwards colonized by tlio Parians, 
708 B.C., and among the colonists was 
the poet Archilochus. Tlie Thasians, 
once very powerful, possessed territory 
on the coast of Thrace. They were 
subdued by the Persians under Mar- 
doniuH, and 8ub.soqnently became part of 
the Athenian maittimo empire. They 
revolted, however, from Athens in 465 
B.c., and after sustaining a siege of three 
years, were subdued by Cimon in 463. 
They again revolted from Athens in 411, 
and called in the Spartans, but the Island 
was restored to the Athenians by Thrasy- 
bulus in 407. Thasos was the birthplace 
of the painter Polygnotus. There are 
remains of the fifth-century walls. 

Thaumas, son of I’ontus and Ge, and by 
Occanld Electra, tho father of Iris and 
the Harpies. 

Th5&no : 1 . Daughter of Cisseus, wife of 
Antonor, and priestess of Athena at Ilion. 
2. Female philosopher of the Py- 
thagorean school, appears to have been 
the wife of Pythagoras, and mother by 
him of Tolauges, Mnesarchus, Myia, and 
Arignote. 

Theatrum. The Greek theatre con- 
sisted of three parts: auditorium, or- 
chestra, and stage; all were unroofed. 
The auditorium was usually out into a 
hillside: it was somewhat more than 
semicircular in shape. Stone seating 
was arranged in concentric tiers, the 
seats of honour in tho lowest tier were 
divided from those above by a gangway, 
from which other stepped gangways 
radiated. The orchestra was circular: 
here the chorus performed around the 
thymde or altar of Dionysus which stood 
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in the centre. Between the auditorium 
and the stai^e were passaKe-ways (parodin) 
corresponding to the ‘wings’ of a modern 
theatre. The stage Itself was a raised 
stnicUire at least as early as the fourth 
century u.c. Three notable Greek 
theatres may be soon at Athens. Epl- 
daurus, and Syracuse. (See Fig. 29.) 

The Koman tlieatre was a building in 
which the auditorium was raised on 
substructures. It and the orchestra 
formed semicircles. The stage was 
laige and raised, backed by a high orna- 
mental wall. There are remains of 
Roman theatres at Pompeii, Athens (the 
Odoon), Taormina, and elsewhere. Sec 
Greek Drama. 

ThSbae or Thebfi, afterwards Diospolis 
Mngna, ‘Great City of Zeus,’ in Scripture 
No, or No-Ammon, was the capital of 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, and, for a long 
time, of the whohi country. It was 
reputed the oldest city of the world. It 
stood In about the centre of tlie Tliebaid, 
on both banks of the Nile, above Uoptos, 
and in the Nomos Coptiti's. It appears 
to have been at the height of its splen- 
dour, as the capitTil ■ t Egypt, and as a 
chief seat of the woi'ship of Ammon. 
c. 1600 B.c. The fame of its grandeur 
had reached the Greeks as early as the 
time of Homer. Its extent was calcu- 
lated by the Greek writers at 140 stadia 
(14 geographical miles) In circuit. The 
existing ruins extend from side to side of 
the valley of the Nile, Ihtc about 6 miles 
wide; while the rocks which hound the 
valley are perforated with tombs. 

Thebae, chief city in Boeotia. Its 
acropolis, which was an oval eminence, of 
no groat height, was called Cadmea, said 
to have been founded by Cadmus. It is 
said that the fortiilcatlons of the city 
were constructed by Ainphion and his 
brother Zethus; and thnt, when Arnphlon 
played his lyre, the stones moved of their 
own accord, and formed the wall. It was 
hero that the us© of letters was first 
Introduced from Phoenicia into W. 
Europe. It was the reputed birthplace 
of the two gn'at divinities, Dionysus and 
Heracles. It was also the native city of 
the seer Tiresias, as well as of the great 
musician, Aniiihion. It was the scene of 
the tragic fate of Oedipus, and of the 
war of the Seven against Thebes (see 
Adrastus.) a few years afterwards the 
Epigonl (g.w.) marched against Thebes 
and razed it to the ground. It appears at 
the earliest historical iieriod as a large and 
nourishing city; and It is roprcscutod os 
possessing seven gates, the number 
assigned to. it in legend. The Thebans 
were from an early period inveterate 
enemies of their neighbours, the Athen- 
ians. In the Peloponnesian War they 
espoiLsed the Sjiartan side, and contri- 
buted not a little to the downfall of 
Athens. Hut they soon became dis- 
gusted with the Spartan supremacy, and 
Joined the ccjnfederacy formed against 
Sparta in 394 B.o. The peace of Antal- 


cidas, in 386. put an end to hostilities In 
Greece ; but the treacherous seizure of the 
Cadmea by the Lacedaemonian general, 
I’hoebidas, in 382, and Its recovery by the 
Theban exiles in 378 led to a war between 
Thebes and Sparta, in which the former 
not only recovered its independence, but 
for ever destroyed the Laceda<bmoniau 
supremacy. This was the most glorious 
period in the Theban annals; and the 
decisive defeat of the Spartans at the 
battle of Louctra, in 371, made Thebes 
the first power in Greece. (See Kpami- 
NONDAS.) The Thebans were induced, 
by the eloquence of Demosthenes, to 
forget their old animosities against the 
Athenians, and to join the latter against 
IMiilip of Macodon; but their united 
forces were defeated by Philip, at the 
battle of Chaeroriea, in 338. Soon after 
the death of Philip and the accession of 
Alexander, the Thebans attempted to 
recover their liberty. Tlic cit y was taken 
by Alexander in 336, and was destroyed, 
with the excei)tion of the temples, and 
the house of the poet Pindar; 6,000 
inhabitants wore slain, and 30,000 sold os 
slaves. In 316 tlie city vas rebuilt by 
Cassandor, with the jissistaiK!© of the 
Athenians. In 290 it was taken by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and again suffered 
greatly. After the Macedonian period 
Thebes rapidly declined in importance; 
and it received its last blow from Sulla, 
who gave half of its territory to the Del- 
phians. 

Th6mis, daughter of Uranus and Go, 
was married to Zeus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of the Horae, Irene, 
and of the Moirae. In the Homeric 
poems, Themis is the personification of 
the order of things established by law, 
custom, and equity, whence she is des- 
cribed as reigning in the assemblies of 
men, and as convening, by the command 
of Zeus, the assembly of the gods She 
dwells in Olympus, and is on friendly 
terms with Hera. She is also a pr- .nhetic 
divinity, and is said to have been in pos- 
session of the Delphic oracle as the suc- 
cessor of Go, and predecessor of Apollo. 
Nymphs, believed to be darghters of 
Zeus and Themis, lived In a cave on the 
river Eridanus, and the Ilesperides also 
are called daughters of Zeus and Themis. 
On coins she Is represented holding a 
cornucopia and a iiair of scales. 

Thdmistlus, philosopher and rhetori- 
cian, was a Paphlagonian, and fl. in the 
fourth century a.d., first at Constantin- 
ople, and afterwards at Home. 

Thdmistdclds, tho celebrated Athenian, 
was the son of Neocles and Abrotoiion, a 
Thracian woman, and was b. c. 528 n.c. 
In his youth he had an iiuiietuous 
character; ho displayed great Intellectual 
ower. He began his career by setting 
imself in opposition to those who had 
most power, and especially to Aristides, 
to whose ostracism (in 483) ho contri- 
buted. From this time he was the 
political loader in Athens. In 483, after 
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an unsuccessful war with Aegina, he 
fortified Piraeus and persuaded the 
Athenians to employ the produce of the 
silver mines of Laurlum in building ships. 
Instead of distributing it among the 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, Themlstoclcs was 
appoiuttyd to the command of the 
Athenian fleet. Upon the approach of 
Xerxes, the Athenians, on the advice r>f 
Themlstocles, deserted their city, and 
removed their women, children, and 
infirm persons to .Salamls, Aeglna, and 
Troezen. He held the Persians at 
Artomlslum, and was responsible for the 
decisive battle of Salamls. This victory 
established his reputation among the 
Greeks. Yet his influence does not 
appear to have survived the expulsion of 
the Persians from Greece and the building 
of the long walls of Athens, to which he 
had advised the Atheninns. He was 
probably accused of peculation, and 
perhaps Justly; at all events he was 
ostracized in 470, and retired to Argos. 
After the discovery of the treasonable 
corrospondonce of Pausanias with the 
Persian king, the Lacedaemonians sent 
to Athens to aypuse Themlstocles of 
being privy to the design of Pausanias; 
whereupon the Athenians sent off persons 
with the Lacedaemonians with instruc- 
tions to arrest him (468). Themlstocles, 
hearing of what was designed against 
him, first fled from Argos to Coroyra; 
then to Epirus, where he took refuge in 
the house of Admetus, king of the 
Molossi, and finally reached the coast 
of Asia in safety. . Xerxes w'as now 
dead (465), and Artaxerxes was on the 
throne. Thomistoclcs went up to visit 
the king at his royal residence; and on 
his arrival he sent the -king a letter, in 
which he promised to do him a good 
service, and prayed that he might bo 
allowed to wait a year, and then to 
explain iiersonally what brought him 
there. In a year ho made himself master 
of the Persian language and the Persian 
usages, and, being presented to the king, 
obtained the greatest influence over liini, 
and was presented with an extensive 
satrapy. But before he could accom- 
plish anything he d. at Magnesia (462 
B.O.). See O. B. Grundy, The Great 
Persian War (1901). 

Thi5olym4nuB, a soothsayer, son of 
Polyphides of Hyperasia, and a des- 
cendant of Melampus. 

Theocritus, bucolic poet, was a native 
of Syracuse, and the son of Praxagoras 
and Philinna. He visited Alexandria 
during the latter end of the reign of 
Ptolemy So tor, where ho received the 
instruction of Phllotas and Asclepiades, 
and began to distinguish himself as a 

S oet. His fli#t efforts obtained for him 
tie patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was associated in the kingdom with 
his father, Ptolemy Soter, in 285 B.c., 
and in whoso praise the poet wrote the 
fourteenth, fifleentb^ and seventeenth 


Idylls. Theocritus afterwards returned 
to Syracuse, and lived there under Illoron 
II. It appears from the sixteenth Idyll 
that ho was dissatisfied, both with the 
want of liberality on the part of Hleron 
In rewarding him for his poems, and with 
the political state of his native country. 
Theocritus was the creator of bucolic 
poetry ns a branch of Greek, and through 
imitat()rH, such as Virgil, of Roman litera- 
ture. The bucolic Idylls of Theocritus 
are of a dramatic and mimetic character, 
and are pictures of the ordinary life of 
the common people of Sicily. The best 
edition of Theocritus is that of U. von 
VVilamowltz-Moellendorff (1910). There 
is a text with translation by J. M. 
Edmonds in the Loeb Library {Greek 
Bvcolic Poets, 1912). 

Thfioddric: 1. King of the Visigoths 
from A.D. 418 to 451, fell fighting on the 
side of Aetius and the Romans at the 
great battle of Chalons, in which Attila 
v%as defeated, 451. 2. Theodohio the 

Great, king of the Ostrogoths, succeeded 
his father Theodemlr, in 475. Theodoric 
entered Italy in 489. and after defeating 
Odoacer in three great battles, and laying 
siege to Ravenna, compelled Odojieor to 
cfipitulate on condition tliat ho and 
Theodoric should rule jointly over Italy; 
but Odoacer was afterwards murdered by 
Theodoric (4 93 ). Theodoric thus became 
master of Italy, which he ruled for 
thirty-three years, till his death in 626. 
His reign was prosperous and beneficent. 
He was a patron of literature; and among 
his ministers were Cassiodonis and 
Boethius. 

ThSoddrus: 1. (11 Byzantium, rhetori- 
cian, and a contemporary of IMato. 2. 
Philosopher of the Cyrcnaic school, 
usually designated ‘the Atheist.* lie 
resided at Athens; and being banished 
thence, went to Alexandria, wluue he 
entered the service of Ptolemy I. 3. 
Rhetorician of the age of Augustus, was a 
native of Gadara. He settled at Rhodes, 
where Tiberius, afterwards emperor, 
during his retirement (6 b.o.-a.h. 2) to 
that island, was one of his hearers. He 
also taught at Rome. Thcodorus founded 
a schom of rhetoricians called Theo- 
dore!, of whom Pseudo-Longinus was a 
follower. 

Thddddslus the Great, Roman emperor 
of the East, a.d. 378-95, was the son of 
the general Theodosius, and was h. in 
Spain c. 346. He acquired a military 
reputation in the lifetime of his father, 
under whom ho served; and after the 
death of Valens, was proclaimed emperor 
of the East by Gratian. The Roman 
empire in the cast was then in a critical 
position, owing to the inroads of the 
Goths; but Theodosius gained two signal 
victories over them, and concluded a 
Iieace in 382. It is, however, to be noted 
that this success was partly due to a fatal 
diplomacy whereby he introduced bar- 
barians into the Roman arpiies. In 388 
he defeated and put to death Maximus, 
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whom ho had previously acknowledged 
emperor of Spain, Gnul. and Britain. In 
390 a riot having broken out at Thes- 
Balonioa, in which the imperial ottlcer and 
several of his troops were murdered, 
Theodosius resolved to take vengeance 
upon tlio whole city. The inhabitants 
were invited to the games of the Circus; 
and as soon as the place was full, the 
soldiers were employed for throe hours 
in slmightering them. It was on this 
occasion that St. Ambrose, archbishop of 
Milan, after representing his crime to 
Theodosius, refused him admission to the 
church, and comT)cllod him to entreat 
pardon before all the congregation. 
Theodosius (J. at Milan, 17th .lanuary 39.'>. 
ISce T. Hodgkin, 'The Empire of 'Theo- 
dosius. 

Thfiognis, of Mcgara, ancient elegiac 
and gnomic iioet, b. c. ,570 u.r. He was a 
noble by birth; and was banished with 
the leaders of the olignrcliical party, being 
deprived of all his property. Most of his 
poems were composed in exile. Theognis 
is the best preserved of the Greek clcgists 
(sec the ed. of T. Hndson-Williams, 1910), 
and owes his faiiiu to lus ucixiins. These 
maxims are of value for the light they 
throw on the manners, thought, and 
morality of his age. Their authenticity 
has, nevertheless been keenly disputed. 
See C. M. Bowra, Early Greek EleifiMs 
(1938). 

ThfiSn: 1. The name of two mathc* 
maticians: Theon th<5 elder of Smyrna, 
who lived m the time of Trajan and 
Hailrian: and Theon the younger, of 
Alexamlria, the father of Hypatia (fj.v.), 
best known as an astronomer and geo- 
meter, who lived in the time of Theo- 
dosius the elder. 2. Aici.ius Theon, of 
Alexandria, sophist and rhetorician 
(second century a.d.), wrote several 
works, of which one entitled Erof/ytu nas- 
rriata is still ext^mt. 3. Of Samos, 
painter who flourished in the time of 
Philip and Alexander. 

ThSdnde or Idothfia, daughter of 
Proteus and Psammathe. 

Thfiophrastus, (Jrock phIlosoi)hcr, w'as a 
native of Kresus in Jj 0 .sboH, and studied 
philosophy at Athens, under Plato and 
Aristotle. Aristotle named Theojihrastus 
his successor in the presidency of the 
Lyceum, and bequeathed to him his 
library and the originals of his own 
writings. Theophrastus was a worthy 
successor. He is said to have had 2,000 
disciples, and among them Menander. 
He was esteemed by the kings Philippus, 
Gassandcr, and Ptolemy, and honoured 
by the Athenian people. When he was 
Impeached of impiety, he was not only 
acquitted, but his accuser would have 
fallen a victim to his calumny, had not 
.Theophrastus interfered to save him. 
Hed. c. 287 n.c., having presided over the 
Academy about thirty-live years. Ac- 
cording to some accounts he lived 85 
years, according to others 107 years. He 
closed his life with the complaint res- 


pecting the short duration of human 
existence, that it ended just when the 
insight into its problems w’as beginning, 
The chief object of his writings was the 
development of Aristotelian plillosophy. 
His Characters and his work On 
Plants are extant. The former ^'ork has 
been translated by R. C. Jebb and J. E. 
f^andys (1909); the latter by Sir A. P. 
Hort (Locb Library). The Metaphysics 
have been edited with criticism and 
translation by \V. D. Ross and F. H. 
Forbes (1929). 

Th£5pompus, of Chios. Greek historian, 
was the son of Darnasistratus and the 
brother of Caucalus the rhetorician. He 
w'ns b. c. 378 n.c.. and attended the 
school of rhetoric which Isocrates opened 
at Chios. His father supported the 
Lacedaemonians and was banished. 
Theopompus accompanied him, but he 
was rocalhMi to Chios in the 4 5th year of 
his ago (333), wdien Alexander the Great 
exhorted the Chians to recall their exiles. 
On Ills return, Theopompus, who ivas a 
man of wealth as well as learning, took an 
important position in the state; but his 
temper, and his support of the arlsto- 
cratical party, soon rairtid enemies against 
him. Of these the most formidable was 
the sophist Theocritus. As long as 
Alexander lived, his enemies dared not 
take proceedings against Theopompus; 
and even after the death of the Mace- 
donian monarch, he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the ro>al house; but he was 
evontually expelli‘d from Chios, and fled 
to Egypt to Ptolemy, r. 305, being 7.5 
years of ago. AVe are informed that 
Ptolemy would have put him to death os 
a dangerous busybody, had not some of 
his friends interceded. Of his further 
tate wc liave no particulars. Fragments 
of the w’orks of Theopompus have come 
down to us. Besides his histories ho 
composed orations. Ills style rc'-embled 
that of Ids mastir Isocrates. Sec f. B. 
Bury, Ancient (^cck Historians \.909), 
loot. V. 

Theramfines, son of Hagnon, was a 
leading member of the oligarchical 
government of the 400 at Athens, in 
411 n.c. Subsequently he not only took 
part in the deposition of the 400, but 
came forward as the accuser of Antiphon 
and Archeptolemus, who had been his 
friends, but whoso death ho now brought 
about. After the capture of Athens by 
Lysandor, Theramonos was chosen one of 
tho Thirty Tyrants (404). But as from 
policy he endeavoured to check the 
tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues, 
Critias accused him before tho council 
as a traitor, and Thcramencs was con- 
demned to death. Ho was famous for 
changing sides, hence nicknamed 
K60opvo^ (tho ‘buskin’ fltting either 
foot). 

ThSrapne, towr* in Laconia, on the 
Eurotas, and a little above Sparta, cele- 
brated in mythology as the birthplace of 
Castor and Pollux. Menelaus and Helen 
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were said to be burled here, and they 
were the objects of a cult jointly with 
the Dioscuri, lutorosting excavations 
of their temple were made in 19U9 and 
1910. 

Thermae. See Himera. 

Therniae, the later Roman name for the 
public baths. Till the days of the empire 
the baths (called balnea) at Rome were on 
a comparatively small scale, but the later 
Thermae were of an unprecedented size 
and splendour. Of those the Baths of 
Nero, Titus, Caracalla, and I)if)cletian 
were the most celebrated. The last 
named could aticommodato over 3,000 
bathers at one time. 

Thermdpj^lae, often simply Pylae, that 
is, the ‘Hot Oates’ or the ‘Oates,’ a pass 
leading from Thessaly into Locrla. See. 
Leonidas. 

Th6r5n, tyrant of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
reigned from c. 488 ii.c. till his death in 
472. He shared with Oelon in the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians in 
480. 

Thersander, son of Polynices and Argia, 
and one of the Epigonl, went with Aga- 
memnon to Troy, and was slain in that 
expedition by f.’elephus. In Virgil, 
Aen, ii. 261, ho is represented as one of 
the heroes of the Wooden Horse. 

Thersitgs. a deformed man and impu- 
dent talker among the Greeks at Troy. 
(Homer, lUod, ii. 212 IT.) According 
to the later poets ho was killed by 
Achilles. 

Thfiseus, legendary hero of Attica, son 
of Aegeus, king of Athens, and.of Aethra, 
the daughter of Pitthbus, king of Troezon. 
He was brought up at Troozen ; and when 
he reached maturity he was directed by 
his mother to raise a heavy stone which 
protected the sword and sandals, the 
tokens which had 'been left by Aegeus, 
and after many adventures arrived at 
Athens. By means of the sword he was 
recognized by Aegeus, acknowledged as 
his son, and declared his successor. The 
killing of the Marathonlan bull, which 
had long laid waste the countryside, waa 
the next exploit of Theseus After this he 
went as one of the seven youths, whom 
the Athenians were obliged to send every 
year, with seven maidens, to Crete, in 
order to be devoured by the Minotaur. 
When they arrived at Crete, Ariadne, the 
daughter of Minos, became enamoured of 
Theseus, and provided him with a sword 
with which he slew the Minotaur, and a 
clue of thread by which he found his way 
out of the labyrinth. Having effected his 
object, Theseus sailed away, carrying off 
Ariadne (q.u.). As his vessel approached 
Attica, he neglected to hoist the white 
sail, which was to have been the signal of 
the success of the expedition : whereupon 
Aegeus, thinking that his son had 
perished, threw himself into the sea. 
Theseus thus became king of Athen.s. 
Another celebrated adventure of Theseus 
WOK bis expedition a|raln.st the Amazons. 
He ravished Antiope, sister of their queen. 


Hippolyte. The Amazons in turn 
invaded Attica, and penetrated into 
Athens itself; and the final battle in which 
Theseus overcame them was fought in the 
very midst of the city. By Antiope, 
Theseus was said to have had a son named 
Hippolytus or Demophoon, and after her 
death to have married Phaedra. Theseus 
was also one of the Argonauts; he joined 
in the Calydonian bunt, and aided 
Adrastus in ri‘Coverlng the bodies of those 
slain before Thebes. He aided his friend 
Pirithous and the Lapithae against the 
Centaurs. With the as-sistauce of Piri- 
thous, he carried off Helen from Sparta 
while she was quite a girl, and placed her 
at Aphid iiae, under the care of Aethra. 
In return ho assisted Pirithous in his 
attempt to carry off Perseiihone from the 
lower world. Pirithous perished in the 
enterprise, and Theseus was kept In 
durance until ho was delivered by Her- 
acles. Meantime Castor and Pollux 
Invaded Attica, and curried off Helen and 
Aethra. Academus having informed the 
brothers whore they were to be found. 
Mc.nestheiiH also endeavoured to incite 
the people against Theseus, who on his 
return found himself unable to re-estab- 
lish his authority, and retired to Scyros, 
where he was shiiu by Lycomedes. The 
departed hero was believed to have 
appeared to aid the Athenians at the 
battle of Marathon. Bacchylides in his 
Ode» roprosiuits Theseus as a son of 
Poseidon, and apparently confuses tho 
legend; the key, however, to the con- 
fusions is that Aegeus and Poseidon wore 
originally identical. (^Ye Fig. 17.) 

Thesmophoria, sGreek festival cele- 
brated by women. At Athens it fell in 
the month Pyanepsion: it was a fertility 
festival of tho corn, and tho occasion of a 
singularly disgusting rito. At the festival 
of Scirophoria four months earlier, pigs 
were hurled into underground caverns; 
and now their rotting remains were 
brought out and mixed with the seed-corn 
upon an altar. 

Thesplae, ancient town in Boeotia. 
At Thesplae was jireserved the celebrated 
marble statuu of Eros by Praxiteles. 

Thespis, ancient Greek tragedian, was a 
contemporary of Plsistratus, and a native 
of Icarus, one of the demi in Attica, 
where the worship of Dionysus prevailed. 
The alteration made by Thespis, which 
gave to the old tragedy a new and 
dramatio character, was that he intro- 
duced an actor, for the sake of giving rest 
to the chorus. He probably appeared 
himself, taking various parts in the same 
piece, disguised by means of linen musks, 
the invention of which is ascribed to him. 
The first representation of Thespis was In 
fiSS B.c. .See H. D. F. Kitto, Greek 
Tragedy (2nd ed. 1950). 

Thesprdti, people of Epirus, inhabiting 
the district called after them Thesprotia 
or Thosprotis. which extended along tho 
coast from the Ambrociau Gulf north- 
wards as far as the river Thy amis, and 
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Inland as far as the territory of the 
Molossi. 

ThessAlla, the largrest division of Greece, 
was bounded on the N. by tlie Cainbunian 
mountains, which separated it from Mace- 
donia; on the W. by Mt. PIndus, which 
separated it from Epirus; on the E. by 
the Aegacan Sea; and on the S. by the 
Maliac Gulf and Mt. Oetn, which separ- 
ated It from Jjocria, Phocia, and Aotolia. 
Thessaly Proper is a vast plain shut in on 
every side by mountain barriers, brtiken 
only at the N.E. corner by the valley of 
Tempo, which separates Ossa from 
Olympus. This plain is drained by the 
river Pouous and its affluents. In 
addition to the plain there were two other 
districts, Magnesia and Octaea (see 
below). Thessaly Proper was divided in 
very early times into four districts — a 
division which we still find subsisting in 
the I'oloponncalan War. These districts 
were: 1. IleshaeoHs, the N.W. part of 
Thessaly, bounded on the N. by Mace- 
donia, on the W. by Epirus, on the E. by 
Pelasglotls, and on the S. by Thessaliotis; 
the Penous may i»c Pi general to have 
formed its S. limit. 2. PelaHgiotis, the E. 
part of the Thessalian plain, was bounded 
on the N. by Macedonia, on the W. by 
Hestiacotis, on the E. by Magnesia, and 
on the S. by the Sinus Pagasacus and 
Phthiotls. 3. Thessaliotis, the S.W. part 
of the Thessalian plain, was boimdod on 
the N. by Hestiaeotls, on the W. by 
Epirus, on the E. by Pelasgiotis, and on 
the S. by Doiojiia and l*hthiotis. 4. 
Phthioiis, the S.E. of Thessaly. {See 
Phthiotis.) Besides these there were 
four other districts, viz.: 5. MagneMa, a 
narrow mountainous strip of country 
between the Aegacan Sea and the Thes- 
salian Plain, extending from Temj)o in the 
N. to the Pagasacan (iulf. 6. Dolojtia, 
a small district bounded on the E. by 
Phthiotis, on the N. by Thessaliotis, on 
the W. by Athamania, and on the S. by 
Getaea. The Dolopes arc mentioned by 
Homer as fighting before Troy, and they 
also sent deputies to the Amphictyonio 
assembly. 7. Oetaea, district in the 
upper valley of the Spcrcheus lying 
between Mts. Othrj^s and Oeta, and 
bounded on the N. by Dolopla, on the S. 
by Phocia, and on the E. by Malis. 8. 
Malis. {See Malis.) The Thessalians 
were a Thesprotian tribe, and under the 
guidance of leaders, who are said to have 
been descendants of Heracles, invaded 
the W. part of the country, afterwards 
called Thessaliotis. For some time after 
the conquest, Thessaly was governi d by 
kings of the race of Heracles; but the 
kingly power seems to have been 
abolished in early times, and the govern- 
ment in the separate cities became oli- 
garchical. Two of the most powerful 
oligarchical families were the Aleuadao 
and the Scopadae, the former of whom 
ruled at Larissa, and the latter at 
Crannon. At an early period the Thes- 
salians were united into a confederate 


body. Each of the four districts into 
which the country was divided probaiily 
regulated its affairs by some kind of pro- 
vincial council; and in cose of war, a 
chief magistrate was elected under the 
name of Tagiis (Tayd?), whose com- 
niaiHls were obeyed by all the Jour dis- 
tricts. The Thessalians never became of 
much importance m Grecian history. In 
344 B.c. PIilllp subjected Thessaly to 
Macedonia by placing his own governors 
at the head of the four divisions of the 
country. The victory of T. Fiarnininus 
at Cynoscephalac, in 197, again gave the 
Thessalians a semblance of independence 
midcr the protection of the Romans. 

_ Thessalonica {Salonika), more an- 
ciently Therma, nncient city in Mace- 
donia, situated at the N.E. extremity of 
the Sinus Thermalciis. 1 1 w'as taken and 
occupied by tlie Athenians a short time 
lu‘foi-e the commencement of the Pelopon- 
no«!ian War (432 n.o.), but was soon after 
restored by them to I’erdlccas. It was 
made an important city by Cassander, 
who collected in this place inhabitants of 
several adjacent towns (c. 315 n.c’.), and 
who gave it the name of Thessalonica. in 
lumour of his wife, the flnughtcr of Philip, 
and sister of Alexander the Great. It 
was visited by tlie apostle Paul c. a.d. 53 ; 
and about two years aftcrwaids he 
addriH^ed from (yorinth two epistles to 
his converts in the citv. 

Thestius son of Aivs and Demonice. 
Ho was king of Ph aron, nnd the fiUher of 
Lcda, Althaea Ilyporincstra. Ijvncous, 
and Idas. 

Thestor, son of idmon and LaothoC, 
nnd father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, 
Lcucippe, and Thoonoe. 

Thfitis, one of the daughters of Ncrcus 
and Doris, was a marine divinity, and 
dwelt like her sisters, tlie Nereids, in the 
depttis of the sea, with her father, -*^'ereu8. 
Slie there received Dionysus on In.-- Might 
from Lycurgus, and the god, ' his 
gratitude, presented her wdth a iden 
urn. When Hephaestus was thrown 
down from heaven, he was likewise 
received by Thetis. She liad been 
brought up by Hera, and when she 
readied tlie age of maturity, Poseidon 
and Zeus himself arc said to have sued 
for her hand ; but wlieri Themis declared 
that the son of Tlietls would be more 
illustrious than his father, both gods 
desisted from their suit. Others state 
that Thetis rejected the offers of Zeus, 
because she had been brought up by 
Hern; and the god, to revenge himself, 
decreed that she should marry a mortal. 
Chiron then informed his friend Peleus 
how he might gain possession .d her; for 
Thetis, like Proteus, was able to assume 
agy form she pleased. Peleus, instructed 
by Chiron, held tlie goddess fast till she 
assumed her pn r form and promised th 
marry him . All tne gods wore present at 
the wedding, except Eris or Discord, who 
was not invited, and who avenged her- 
self by throwing among the assembler 
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ffods tlio apple which was the source 
of 80 iQuch Tnificry. (Scf Irakis.) By 
Peleus, Thetis became the mother of 
Achlllos (a-v.). 

Thia, female Titan, became by Hy- 
perion the mother of Helios, Eos, and 
Selene; that is, she was regarded os the 
deity from whom all light proceeded. 

Thisb§, Babylonian maiden, beloved by 
Pyramus. The lovers, living in adjoining 
houses, often secretly conversed with each 
other through an opening in the wall, as 
their parents would not sanction their 
marriage. Once they agreed to meet at 
the tomb of Ninua. While Thisbe was 
waiting for Pyramus, she saw a lioness 
which had just killed an ox, and took to 
flight. While running she lost her gar- 
ment, which the lioness soiled with blood. 
Pyramus arrived, and finding her garment 
covered with blood, he imagined that she 
had been murdered, and made away with 
himself under a mulberry tree, the fruit 
of which henceforth was as rod as blood. 
When Thisbe found the body of her lover, 
she killed herself. See the fourth book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Thdantea, a siuiiame of the Taiirian 
Artemis, derivedt- from Thoas, king of 
Tauris. 

Thdas: 1. Son of Andraemon and 
Gorge, was king of Galydon and Plouron, 
in Aetolia, and sailed with forty ships 
against Troy. 2. Son of Dionysus and 
Ariadne, was king of Lemnos, and married 
to Myrina, by whom ho became tho 
father of Hyi)Slpyle iq.v.) and Slclnus. 
3. Son of Borysthencs, and king of 
Tauris, into whose dominions Ipbigonia 
was carried by Artemis, when she was to 
have been sacrlflcod. 

Thorax, Greek term for a cuirass, 
either bronze 'or leather. 

Thraola was In earlier times tlic name 
of the vast space of coimtry bounded on 
tho N. by tho Danube, on the y. by the 
Propontis and the Aegaean, on tho E. by 
the PontuB Euxinus, and on the W. by 
the river Strymon, and the easternmost 
of the Illyrian tribes. It was divided 
into two parts by Mt. Haemus (the 
Balkan), running from W. to E. Two 
mountain ranges branch off from the S. 
side of Mt. Haemus; one running S.E. 
towards Gonstantinonlo ; and the other 
called Rhodope, E. of tho preceding one, 
and also running in a south-easterly 
direction near the river Nestus. Between 
these two ranges there are many plains, 
wlilch are drained by the Hebrus (a.t?.), the 
largest river in Thrace. At a later Ume 
the name Thrace was applied to a more 
limited extent of countiy, and Mt. 
Haemus marked the N. boundary 
between Thrace and Moesia. Thraoe, in 
its widest extent, was peopled in the 
times of Hertmiotus and Thuoydidos by 
some twenty different tribes. Their 
habits caused them to be regarded bv the 
Greeks as savages. In earlier times, 
however, some of the Thracian tribes 
must have been dlstlmniishod by a higher 


degree of civilization than prevailed 
among them at a Inter period. Tho 
earliest Greek poets, Orpheus, Linus, 
Musaeus, and others, are represented as 
coming from Thrace. Emnolpus, who 
founded the Eleusinian mysteries in 
Attica, is said to have been a Thracian, 
and to have fought against Erechtheus, 
king of Athens. Tho principal Greek 
colonies along the coast, beginning at the 
Stryinon and going eastwards, were 
Amphipolis, Abdcra, Dicaea or Dicae- 
pobs. Maronea, ytryme, Mosembrla, and 
Aenos. The Thracian Chersonesus was 
probably colonized by the Greeks at an 
early period, but it did not contain any 
important Greek settlement till the 
migration of the first Miltiades to the 
country, during the reign of I’lslstratus at 
Athens. On the Ih-opontis the two chief 
Greek settlements wore tlioso of Perinthus 
and Selymbria; and on tho Thracian 
Bosporus was the important town of 
Byzantium (a.v.). Tlierc wore only a 
few Greek settlements on tho S.W. coast 
of tlio Eiixino; tho most important wore 
Apollonla (g.v.), Odessus, Callatis (q.v.), 
Tomis (( 7 .V.), and Istria {q.v.), near the S. 
mouth of tho Danube. The Thrae.lanb 
arc said to have been conquered by 
Scsostris, king of Egypt, and subse- 
quently to have been subdued by tho 
Teucrians and Mysians; but the first 
historical fact respecting them is their 
subjugation by Megabazus, the general of 
Darius. After the Persians had been 
driven out of Europe by the Greeks, the 
Tliracians recovered tlioir independence; 
and at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, almost all tli» Thracian tribes were 
united under the dominion of Sitalccs, 
king of tho Odrysne, whose kingdom 
extended from Abdera to the Kuxlne and 
tho mouth of the Danube. In the third 
year of the Peloponnesian War (429 b.c.), 
iSitalces, who had entered into an ailianco 
with the Athenians, invaded Macedonia 
with a vast army of 150,000 men, but was 
compelled by tho failure of provisions to 
rotiun home, after remaining In Mace- 
donia thirty days. Sltalccs fell in battle 
against the Tritialli in 424, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Seuthes, who 
during a long reign raised his kingdom to 
power and prosperity. After the death 
of Seuthes we find his powerful kingdom 
split up Into different parts. Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, reduced 
the mater part of Thrace ; and after the 
death of Alexander the country fell to the 
share of Lysimachus. It subsequently 
formed a part of the Macedonian domin- 
ions. It became a Roman province In 
A.D. 45. See S. Casson, Meuiedonia, 
Thrace and Illyria (192G). 

Thr&sda, Paetus, P., Roman senator, 
and Stoic philosopher, in the reign of 
Nero, was a native of Patavium and was 
probably born soon after the death of 
Augustus. He made tho younger Cato 
his model, of whoso life, ho wrote an 
account. He married Arria, daughter o1 
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the heroic Arria (q.v.). He ffavo his own | 
daughter in marriage to Helvidius 
Prisons. After incurring the hatred of 
Nero by the independence of hla charac- 
ter, and the freedom with which ho ex- 
pressed his opinions, he was condemned 
to death by the senate l>y command of 
the emperor, a.d. 66. (Tacitus, Annals, 
xiv-xvi.) 

Thr&sybulus, celebrated Athenian, son 
of Lycus. He was zealously attached to 
the Athenian democracy, and took an 
active part in overthrowing the oli- 
garclilcal government of the 400 In 411 
On the establishment of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athena he was banished, but, 
by the assistance of the Thebans, he and 
other patriots seized Phyle and succeeded 
in overthrowing tlie Ten, who had suc- 
ceeded to the government, and eventually 
obtained possession of Athens, and res- 
tored the democracy. 403. In 3U0 ho 
commanded the Athenian fleet in the 
Aegaean, end was slain by the inhabitants 
of Aspendus (3U8). 

Thr&sym&chus, native of Chalcedon, 
was a sophist, nnf' 'mc temporary of 
Gorgins. Ho was one of the earliest 
rhetoricians. 

Thrfinos (Greek term) »» a dirge. 

Thflcydldis: 1. Athenian statesman, 
son of Meiesias, and leader of the aristo- 
cratic party in opposition to Pericles. 
He was ostracized in 443 B.r. 2. 
Athenian historian, of the demus Hall- 
mus, was the son of Olorus and Hegesi- 
pylo, and was b. c. 437 n.c. Thucydides 
is said to have been instructed in oratory 
by Antiphon, and in philosophy by 
Anaxagoras. Either by luhoritanco or 
by marriage ho possessed gold mines in 
that part of Tliraco which is opposite to 
the Island of Thasos. He commanded 
an Athenian squadron of seven ships, at 
Thasus, 424, when Eucles, who coni- 
iiiandc'd in Amphipolis, sent for his 
assistance against llrasidas; but, falling 
in that enterpnsc, ho became an exile. 
IIo himself says that he lived twenty 
voars in exile (v. 26), and as it com- 
monced in the beginning of 423, ho may 
have returned to Athens in the beginning 
of 403, about the time when Thrasybulus 
liberated Athens. Thucydides Is said to 
have been assassinated at Athens soon 
after his return; and at all events his 
death cannot be placed later than 401. 
Thucydides shows masterly skill In his 
history, singular Impartiality, and great 
penetration and Insight. For a discussion 
of Thucydides as a historian, see J. B. 
Bury, Ancient Greek Historians. The 
Oxford text has been edited by II. Stuart 
Jones (1898-1002, reprinted 1942). There 
are translations in the Loeb Library and 
Everyman's Library. See G. B. Grundy, 
Thucydides and the History of his Age 
(1948). 

Thdlfi, an island in tlic N. part of the 
North Sea, regarded by the ancients as 
the most northerly point in the whole 
earth. 


Tiberis 

Thurli or ThQrlum {Terra A’wora), 
Greek city In Lucania, founded 443 B.C., 
near the site of the ancient Sybaris {q.v.). 
It was built by the remains of the popu- 
lation of fcSybaris, assisted by colonists 
from all parts of Greece, but especially 
from Atheus. Among those colonists 
W'ere Herodotus and Lysias. The now 
city became one of the most important 
Greek towms in the S. of Italy. 

Th^estSs, son of Pelops and Illppo- 
damia, was the brother of Atreus {q.v.) 
and the father of Aogiathu'^?. 

Thyia, daughter of (-astaliiis or Cephis- 
seus, hecaiue by Apollo the mother of 
Delphus. She is said to have been the 
flrat to saoriflee to Dionysus, and to 
celebrate orgies in hit> honour. From 
her the Attic women, who went yearly to 
Mt. I^arnassus to celebrate tlie Dlonysiac 
orgies wdth the Delpiiiau Thyiades, re- 
ceived themselves the name of Thyiades 
or Thyades. This word, howrever, 
comes from fluw and projicrly signiflos 
the ‘ raging ' or * frantic w omen.' 

Thymbra, city of tlio Troad, N. of Ilium 
VetiiK, wltli a temple of Apollo, who 
derived from this iJaoe the epithet 
Thymhraeus. • 

Thj)m6le, celebrated mima or actress 
in the reign of Domitlan, with whom she 
was a great favourite. 

Th^moetSs, an elder of Troy, whose son 
was killed by order of Priam, because a 
sootJisayer predicted that Troy would bo 
destroyed by a boy, born on the same 
day as this child. 

ThS^Sne. See Skw.le. 

Thyrsis, a shepherd mentioned in 
Virgil’s Eclogues. 

Thyrsus, a wand carried by Dionysus 
and Ills attendants. 

TIbdrIanus, Latin poet of the fourth 
century a.d. TJie Pervigilium Veneris 
{q.v.) has been attributed to him. See 
text and translation of his known works 
by J. W. and A. M. Duff in Miner / aim 
Poets (Loeb Library, 1935.) 

Tlbdrlnus, one of the mythical kings of 
Alba, son of Capetus, and father of 
Agrippa. See Tibebis. 

Tiberis, also Tlbris, Tipbris, Thj^bris, 
Amnis TIb&rinus, or Tiberinus {Tiber or 
Tevere), chief river in central Italy, on 
which stands the city of Home. It was 
originally called Albula, and received the 
name of Tiberis in consequence of 
Tiberinus, king of Alba, having been 
drowned in it. The Tiber rises from two 
springs in the Apennines, near Arretium, 
and nows in a south-westerly direction, 
separating Etruria from Umbria, the land 
of the Sabines, and Latium. After 
flowing about 110 miles it receives the 
Nar {Nerd), and from its confluence with 
this river navigation begins. Three 
miles above Rome, at the distance of 
nearly 70 miles from the Nar, It receives 
the Anio {Teverone). Within the walls 
of Rome, the Tiber Is about 300 feet wide, 
and from 1 2 to 1 8 feet deep. The river in 
ancient times froauently overflowed its 
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banks, and did considerable mischief to 
the lower parts of the city. (Hor. Carm. 
1. 2.) The waters of the river are muddy 
and yellowish, whence It Is frequently 
called by the Roman i)oets fltmis Tibena. 
The poets also give It the epithets of 
Tyrrhenris, because It flowed past Ktruria 
during the whole of its course, and of 
Lydiua, because the Etruscans are said to 
have been of Lydian origin. 

Tlbfirlus, emperor of Rome, A.n. 14-37. 
His full name was Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Caesar. He was the son of T. Claudius 
Nero and of Llvla, and was b. on 16th 
November 42 b.c., before his mother 
married Augustus. He was carefully 
cdiKjated and became well acquainted 
with (jrock and Latin literature. In 
20 he was sent by Augustus to restore 
Tlgrancs to the throne of Armenia. In 
13 Tiberius was consul with P. Quintlllus 
Varus. In 11, while his brother Drusus 
was flghting against the Germans, 
Tiberius conducted the war against the 
Dalmatians and Pannonians. In 6 ho 
obtained the tribunitia pote.stas for five 
years, but during this year he retired with 
the emperor’s p^^rmlssion to Rhodes, 
where he spent the next seven years. 
His chief reason for this retirement was to 
get away from his wife Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus, whom ho had been com- 
pelled by the emperor to marry. He 
returned to Rome a.d. 2. From the year 
of his adoption by Augustus, a.d. 4, to 
the death of that emperor, Tiberius was 
In command of the Roman armies, though 
he visited Rome several times. On the 
death of Augustus at Nola, on lUth 
August A.D. 14, Tiberius, who was on his 
way to Illyricum, was immediately sum- 
moned homo by his mother Livia, and 
took possession of the imperial power 
without any opposition. He began his 
reign by putting to death Postumua 
Agrlppa, the surviving grandson of 
Augustus. He took from the popular 
assembly the election of the magistrates, 
and transferred it to the senate. Not- 
withstanding his suspicious nature, 
Tiberius gave his confidence to Sejanus 
(5. a.). In A.D. 26 Tiberius left Rome, 
and withdrew Into Campania. Ho never 
returned to the city. He left on the pre- 
text of dedicating temples in Campania, 
but his real motives were his dislike ot 
Rome, and his wish to indulge (so Tacitus 
tells us) his sensual propensities in 
private. He took up his residence (27 ) in 
the island of Capreae (q.v,), at a short dis- 
tance from the Campanian coast. 
Tiberius died on 16th March 37, at the 
villa of Lucullus at Misenum, smothered, 
some said, by the order of Macro, the 

K refect of the praetorians. See F. B. 
[arsh. The lUtign of Tiberius (1931 ); R. S. 
Rogers, Studies in the Reign of Tiberius 
(1943). 

Tibullus, Albius, Roman poet, was 
of equestrian family. His birth is placed 
by conjecture 48 bxj., and his death 19 
B.c. Of his youth and education nothing 


is known. The estate belonging to the 
equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at 
Podmn, between Tibur and Praeneste, 
and the poet spent there the better 
portion of his short but happy life. His 
great patron was Messala, whom he 
accompanied in 31 into Aquitania, and 
the following year into the east. Tibul- 
lus, however, was taken ill, and obliged 
to remain in Corcyra, from whence he 
returned to Rome. Tibullus is a poet of 
the quiet life. His elegies are addressed 
to two mistresses, under the probably 
fictitious names of Delia and Nemesis; 
besides whom, as we learn from Horace 
(Od. i. 33). ho celebrated another beauty 
named Glycera. The poetry of his con- 
temi)oraries shows Tibullus as a gentle 
and singularly amiable man. Horace’s 
epistle to Tibullus gives a pleasing view 
of his poetical retreat, and of his charac- 
ter. Best edition of Tibullus is J. P. 
Postgato’s (191,5). English versions by 
A. S. Way (1936) and J. P. Postgate 
(Loeb Library, 1912). 

TIbiir (Tiroli), ancient town of Latlum, 
16 miles N.E. of Rome, situated on the 
slope of a hill (hence called by Horace 
supinvm Tibur), on the left bank of the 
Anlo, which here forms a magnificent 
waterfall. Under the Romans Tibur 
continued to be a flourishing town, since 
the salubrity and scenery of the place led 
many Roman nobles to build villas here. 
Of those the most splendid was the villa 
of the emperor Hadrian, in the remains of 
which valuable specimens of ancient art 
have been discovered. Here also Zcnobla 
lived after adorn^g the triumph of her 
conqueror Aurclfan. Horace may have 
had a country house in the neighbourhood 
of Tibur. 

Ticinus {Tidvo), river In Gallia Clsal- 
pina. It was upon the bank of this river 
that Hannibal gained his first victory over 
the Romans by the defeat of P. Scipio, 
218 B.c. 

Tifernus {Biferno), river of Samnium, 
rising In the Apennines, and flowing 
through the country of the Frentanl to 
the Adriatic. 

TIgellinus, C. OfonTus, son of a native 
of Agrigoutum, the minister of Nero’s 
worst passions, and of all his favourites 
the most obnoxious to the Roman people. 
On the accession of Otho, Tigellinus was 
compelled to end his own life. (Tao. 
jitm. xlv, XV, Hist, i.) 

Tigelllus Herm6g6nes. See Hebmo- 
OENES. 

Tlgranes, king of Armenia; reigned 
94-66 or 65 B.c. In 83 he made himself 
master of the Syrian monarchy, from the 
Euphrates to the sea. In GO, on his 
refusal to deliver up his son-in-law, 
Mlthridates, to the Romans, IjUcuIIus 
invaded Armenia, defeated Tlgranes, and 
captmod Tigrauocerta. Subsequently 
Tigranes recovered his dominions ; but on 
the approach of Pompey, in 66, ho made 
overtures of submission, and laid his 
tiara at his feet, together with a sum of 
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6,000 talents. Pompoy left him In pos- 
session of Armenia Proper with the title 
of king. 

Tigris, river of W. Asia, rises from 
sources on the S. side of that part of the 
Taurus chjila called Nlphates, in Armenia, 
and flows S.E., through the narrow valley 
between Mt. Masius and the prolongation 
of Mt. Nlphates, and then through the 
great plain which Is bounded on the E. 
by the last-named chain, till it faUs into 
the head of the I^crsian Gulf, after 
receiving the Euphrates from the W. 

Tigurini. See Helvetii. 

Tilphuslum, town in Boootla, situated 
upon a mountain of the same name, S. 
of Lake Copals, and between Coronoa and 
Haliartus. It derived its name from the 
fountain Tilphusn, which was sacred to 
Apollo, and where Tiresias is said to have 
been buried. 

Timaeus: 1. Historian, was the son of 
Andromac.hus, tyrant of Tauromenlum 
in Sicily, and was b. c. 356 n.c. Ho was 
banished froin Sicily by Agathooles, and 
passed his exile at Athens, where he lived 
fifty years. He pp 'bsblv d. c. 260. The 
work of TlmaeUrt was a history of Sicily 
fiX)Tn the earliest times to 264. See 
11. A. Holden’s Introduction to Plutarch’s 
Timoleon, pp. xxiii-xxxll. 2. Of Locri, 
in Italy, Pythagorean philosopher. 

TimagfinSs, rhetorician and historian, 
was a native of Alexandria, from which 
pla(',e ho was carried as a prisoner to 
Koine (55 n.c.). 

Timanthos, Greek painter of Sloyon, 
contemporary with Zeuxis and Par- 
rhasius, c. 400 b.o. His masterpiece was 
tho ‘Sacrifice of Iphlgenia,* in which 
Agamemnon was painted with his face 
hidden in his mantle. See Cicero, Orator, 
sect. 74 (witli Sandys’s note): Tarboll, 
History of Greek Art, p. 280. 

Timdoles, Athenian comic poet of the 
Middle Comedy. He was conspicuous 
for tho freedom with which he ridiculed 
public men, as well as for the number of 
his dramas and the inirity of his style. 
He ft. c. 350 n.G. till after 32-1. 

Timoerdon, Greek lyric poet, of Rhodes, 
/!. ill the fifth century n.C’. Ho was cele- 
brated for the bitter spirit of his works, 
and especially for his atta(;ks on Thcmls- 
toclcs and Semonldes. 

T!mdl6on, son of Timodomls or Timae- 
netus and Demaristc, belonged to one of 
the noblest f am Hies at Corinth. Wo are 
told that so ardent was his love of liberty, 
that when his brother Timophanes 
endeavoured to make hunself tyrant of 
their native city, Timoleon murdered him 
rather than allow him to destroy the 
liberty of the state. At tho request of 
the Greek cities of Sicily, the Corinthians 
dispatched Timoleon with a small force 
• in 345 B.c. to repel the Carthaginians from 
that Island. He obtained possession of 
Syracuse, and then proceeded to expel 
the tyrants from the other Greek cities 
of Sicily, but was interrupted by the 
Carthaginians, who landed at Lilybaeum 
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in 339, with an immense army. Tlmo- 
leon could only Induce 12,000 men to 
march with him against the Cartha- 
ginians ; but he gained a brilliant victory 
on the river Criinissus (339). Tho 
Carthaginians concluded a treaty with 
Timoleon in 338, by which t^e river 
Halycus was fixed as the bounded of the 
Carthaginian and Greek dominions in 
Sicilv. Subsequently he expelled almost 
all the tyrants from tho Greek cities in 
Sicily, and established democracies 
instead. Timoleon, however, was in 
reality the ruler of Sicily ; and his wisdom 
is attested by tho flourishing condition of 
the island for several years even after his 
death. It is not known when he died. 
See Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon (H. A. 
Holflen’s edition, with full Introduction, 
1889). 

'Timon: 1. Son of Tlmarchus of Phllus, 
philosopher of the sect of the Sceptics, 
ft. in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
c. 279 B.O., and onw’ards. He taught 
at Chalcedon, as a sophist, with such 
success that he realized a fortune. He 
then removed to Athens, where he passed 
the remainder of his life, with the excep- 
tion of a short rcsidoiace at Thebes. Ho 
was the author of three books of lam- 
poons. He d. at the age of almost 90. 
2. The Misanthrope, an Athenian, lived 
in the time of tlie Peloponnesian War. 
In consequence of the ingratitude ho 
experienced, and the disappointments ho 
suffered, from his early friends and com- 
panions, he secluded himself from the 
world, admitting no one to his society 
except Alci blades. 

Timdthftus: 1. Athenian general, son of 
Conon. He was appointed to a public 
command in 378 b.o. ; and his name occurs 
as ono of the Athenian generals down to 
356. 2. Musician and poet of tho later 

Athenian dithyramb, was a native of 
Miletus, and the son of Thersander He 
was b. 446 B.c., and d, 357. Thv Athe- 
nians were at first offended at hi* bold 
innovations in tho theatre. Euripides, 
however, encouraged him, and was Justi- 
fied by tho vovst popularity which Timo- 
theus afterwards enjoyed. He delighted 
in intricate forms of musical expression, 
and ho used instrumental music, without 
vocal accompaniment, to a greater ex- 
tent than previous composers. Ho also 
increased the strings of tlie cithara to 
eleven. An Egyptian papyrus of tho 
fourth century b.o. was discovered in 
1902, containing 250 lines of a nome — 
the Persae to which Euripides wrote tho 
prologue. A nome was originally a slow 
and stately oompositlon sung by a single 
voice to accompanimont of Ihn cithara. 
The metro of the Persae. however, is very 
free and is the result of the popularization 
of Greek mellc poetry. Tho text has 
been edited b‘ U. von Wilamowit*- 
Moollendorf. 1903. 3. Statuary and 

sculptor, whoso country is not men- 
tioned, but who belonged to tlio later 
Attic school of tlie timo of Scopas. He 
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executed bas-reliefs which adorned the 
frieze of the Mausoleum, and also sculp- 
tures for the sanctuary of Asclopius at 
Epldaurui^some of which survive. 

Tin^B {Tangier), ancient city of Maure- 
tania, on the S. coast of the Fretum 
G aditanyim {Straits of Oibraltar). Augrua- 
tuR made it a free city, and Claudius a 
colony, and the capital of Mauretania 
Tingritana. 

lirftslas, Theban soothsayer. He was 
blind from his seventh year, but lived to a 
legendary old age. The occasion of his 
blindness and of his prophetic power is 
variously related. In the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, he declared that 
Thebes would be victorious, if Menoeceua 
would Kacriflee himself; and during the 
war of the Epigoni, when the Thebans 
had been defeated, he advised them to 
commence negotiations of peace, and to 
avail themselves of the opportunity that 
would thus be afforded them to take to 
flight. He himself fled with them (or, 
according to others, he was carried to 
Delphi as a captive), but on his way ho 
drank from the well of Tilphussa, and 
died. Even in the lower world Tlreslas 
was believed to reiiain the powers of per- 
ception, while the souls of other mortals 
wf'rc mere shades, and there also he con- 
tinued to use his golden staff. (Horn. 
Odyss. xi. 90-151.) The blind seer 
Tirosias acts so prominent a part in the 
mytlilcal history of Greece that there is 
scarcely any event with which he is not 
connected in some way or other. 

Tfrldates: 1. King of Parthla. (5ec 
Arsaces, 2.) 2. King of Armenia, 

brother of Vologeses I, King of Parthla. 
See Akhaces, 23. 

Tiro, M. Tullius, the freedman of 
Cicero, whoHe friend and secretary he was. 
Ho was a man of afniable disposition and 
cultivated intellect. He was not only the 
amanuensis of the oro.tor, but was him- 
flclf an author. After the death of Cicero, 
Tiro purchased a farm in the neigh boiu*- 
hood of Putcoll, where ho lived until he 
reached his hundredth year. It is usually 
believed that Tiro was tho inventor of the 
art of shorthand writing {Notae 2'iroii- 
ianae). 

Tiryns, ancient town in Araolls, is said 
to have been founded by Proetus, tho 
brother of Acrisius. who built the massive 
walls of tho city with the help of the 
Cyclopes. Proetus was succeeded by 
Perseus; and it was here that Heracles 
was brought up. The archaeological 
excavations of Sohliemann and Dbrpfeld, 
1884-5, continued by Ddrpfeld and others 
up to 1927, have revealed muoh of the 
ancient history of Tiryns. The city was 
older than Mycenae and existed in the 
third millennium b.c. In the second 
millennium fortifications were built. 
Tombs and houses of this epoch were 
excavated in 1926. In the fore-Myoe- 
noean nge the old fortifl cations were re- 
built, and also a palaoo. In the Myce- 
naean age further powerful fortifications 


were built. In historic times a temple 
w’as built (sixth century). Tiryns with 
Mycenae sent an army to Plataea. The 
city entered upon a long struggle with 
Argos and was finally destroyed In 468 
B.c. 

Tis&mAnuB, son of Orestes and Her- 
mionc, was king of Argos, but was slain 
in a battle against the Hcraclidae. 

Tislph5n6. See Ettmenides. 

TisBaphernfis, Persian satrap of Lower 
Asia in 413 b.c. Ho espoused the cause 
of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian War, 
but his real policy was to exhaust the 
strength of both parties by the continu- 
ance of tho w ar. His plans were thwarted 
by the arrival of Cyrus In Asia Minor in 
407, who supplied the Lacedaemonians 
with effectual assistance. At the battle 
of Cunaxa, in 401 , Tissaphernes was one of 
the four generals who commanded the 
army of Artaxerxes, and his troops were 
tho only portion of the left wing that was 
not put to flight by the Greeks. When 
tho 10,000 had begun their retreat, 
Tissaphernes iiromised to conduct them 
in safety; but during the march he 
treacherously arrested Clcarchus and four 
other generals. As a reward for his 
services, he was invested by tho king, in 
addition to his own satrapy, with all tho 
authority wliich Cyrus had enjoyed in 
western Asia. This led to a war with 
Sparta, in which TlsHai)hornc8 was unsuc- 
cessful, By the influence of l^arysatis, 
the mother of Cyrus, ho was put to death 
In 305 by order of the king. 

TIt&nfiB: 1. Sons and daughters of 
Uranus (Heaven) and Ge (Earth), 
originally dwelt m heaven, whence they 
are called Uranidae. They wore twelve 
In number, six sons and six daughters. 
It Is said that Uranus, the first ruler of 
the world, threw his sons, the Hecaton- 
cheires (hundred -handed) (.see Aeqabon) 
and the Cyclopes, into Tartarus. Ge, 
Indignant at this, persuaded the Titans 
to rise against their father, and gave to 
Cronus an adamantine sickle. They 
did as their mother bade them, with tho 
exception of Ooeanus. Cronus, with his 
sickle, unmanned his father, and threw 
the part into the sea; from’ the drops of 
blood there arose the Erinyes. Sts 
Eumenider. TUie Titans then deposed 
Uranus, llbera*/ed their brothers, and 
raised Cronos to tho throne. But Cronus 
hurled the Cyclopes back into Tartarus, 
and married his sister Rhea. It having 
been foretold to lilm by Go and 
Uranus, that he would be dethroned by 
one of his own children, he swallowed 
successively his children Hestia, Deraeter, 
Hera, Pluto, and Poseidon^ Rhea, there- 
fore, when she was pregfflnt with Zeus 
went to Crete, and gave birth to the child 
in the Dictaean cave, where he was 
brought up by the Curetes. When Zeus 
had grown up ho availed himself of tho 
assistance of Metis, who gave to Cronus a 
potion which caused him to bring up 
the children he had swallowed. United 
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with his brothers and sister^ Zens now ereat care and expense in repairing the 
began the contest against Cronus and damage done by a lire at Homo, wliich 
the ruling Titans. This contest (usually lasted three days and nights. He com- 
callcd the Titanoinachia) was carried on pleted the Coiosseum iq.v.), and erected 
in Thessaly, Cronus and the Titans the baths which ore called by his name, 
occupying Mt. Othrys, and the sons of He d. on 13th September a.d. 81, after a 
Cronus Mt. Olympus. It lasted ten years, reign of two years, two months, and 
till at length Go promised victory to twenty days. He was in the 4 rst year of 
Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes his age; and there were suspicions tiiat he 
and Hecatonclieires from Tartarus. Zeus was poisoned by his brother, Domitian. 
accordiuglysIcwCampe, who guarded the Tltj^us, son of Gaea (or of Zeus and 
Cyclopes, and the latter furnished him Elara, the daughter of Orchornenus), was 
with thunder and lightning. The Titans a giant in Euboea. Instigated by Hera, 
then wore overcome, and hurled down ho attempted to offer violence to Eeto, 
into a cavity below Tartarus, and the when slie passed througli l*anopaeus to 
Hocatoncheires were sot to guard them. Pytho, but he was killed by the arrows 
The light of the Titans is sometimes con- of either Artemis or Apollo; according to 
founded by ancient writers witli the light others, Zeus destroyed him with a flash of 
of the Gigantes. 2. The name Titans liglitning. Ho w'as cast into Tartarus, 
is also given to those divine or semi- and he lay outstretched on the ground, 
divine beings who were descended from covering 9 acres, whilst two vultures or 
the Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecate, two snakes devoured his liver. 

Latona, and especially ilcilos (the Sun) Tlep616mus, son of Heracles by 
and Selene (the Moon), as the children of Astyoche, daughter of Phylas, or by 
Hyperion and Thia; and even to the Astydamia, daughter of Amyntor. He 
descendants of Helios, such as Circe. was king of Argos, but after slaying his 
Tithdnus, soi. of Laomedon and uncle Licymnius, he fled and settled In 
Stryino, and brothei of Priam. Hy the llhodes. He joined the Greeks against 
prayersof Eos (Dawn), who loved him, he Troy with nine shipsf and was slain by 
obtained from the gods immortality, but Sarpodon. 

not eternal youth; whence a decrepit old Tm51us, god of Mt. Tmolus in Lydia, is 
man was proverbially called Tithonns. said, together with Midas, to have decided 

Tithraustes, Persian satrap who sue- the ninslcal contest between Apollo and 
ccedcid Tissaphernos and put him to l*an. 

death by order of Artaxerxos, 395 b.c. T6ga, the formal dress of a Roman 
Titus Flavius S&blnus Vespd.slanus, citizen in town, and obligatory on public 
Roman emperor, a.d. 79-81, commonly occasions. It was made of white wool, 
called by his praenomen Titus, was the Laid flat, it resembled a semicircle with 
son of the emperor Vespasiauus and his the straight side bent outwards to form an 
wife Flavia DoniiUlla. Ho was b. on obtuse angle. It measured lengthwise 
30th December a.d. 39. When a y'oung about three times, in widtli about twice, 
man he served as tribunus milituin in the wearer’s own height. The method of 
Britain and in Germany. After having douuiug the toga w^as as follows: It was 
been quaestor, ho had the command of a made into thick folds lengthwise and cast 
legion, and served under his father in over the left shoulder so that ine-thlrd 
the Jewish wars. Vesptisiau returned to of the total Kngth hung down :r front: 
Italy, after he had been i)roclaimed the remainder was i)aHHe‘d behl' t, under 
emperor on Ist July a.d. 69; but TiUis the left arm, and thence ovei Gio left 
remained in Palestine to prosecute the shoulder. The left arm being now almost 
siege of Jcniaalcm, which wns concluded covered, the part lying across the back 
by the capture of the place, on 8th w'aa spread to cover the right shoulder, 
September 70. Titus returned to Italy and the front was arranged m a series of 
in the following year (71), and triimiphed folds, forming a pocket {sinv^). Curulo 
at Rome witli his father. He also magistrates and boys wore the toga 
received the title of Cat||ar, and became qrraeitxta, i.e. with a purple border; on 
the associate of VospasiAin the govern- attaining manhood the toga virilis, wlth- 
ment. His conduct atTnuHiiDC gave no out the border, was assumed. See L. 
good promise, and his attachment to Wilson, The Roman Toga (1924). {See 
Berenice, the sister of Agrippa II, made Fig. 30.) 

him unpopular, but he sent her away from Toldtum {Toledo), iinportani town, 
Romo after he became emperor. Titiis otahly as a Jewish colony, of Hispanla 
succeeded his father in 79. During his Tarraconensis. 

whole refgn Titus displayed a sincere Tdldsa {Toidouae), town of Gallia 
desire for the happiness of the people. Narbonensis, and the cai,iial of the 
He assumed the ofllco of pontlfex maxi- Toctosages, was situated on the Gammna, 
inns after the death of his father, and near the frontiers of Aquitania. It was 
wdth the purpose, as ho declared, of subsequently rriade a Roman colony, and 
keeping his hands free from blood, a Burnamed Pa ‘dla. It was a wealthy 
resolution which he kept. The first year town, and conLalned a temple, in which 
of his reign is memorable for the eruption is said to have boon preserved part of the 
of Vesuvius. • Titus endeavoured to repair booty taken by Brennus from the temple 
the ravages of this; and he w^as also at of Delphi. The tow'n and temple were 
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plundered by the consul Q. Borrlllus 
Caepio, in 100 b.c. 

Tolumnius, Lar, kiner of the Velentes, to 
whom Fidenae revolted In 438 ii.c., and at 
whose instillation the inhabitants of 
FJdenne slew four Roman ambassadors. 
In the > 5 rar which followed Tolumnius 
was slain in single combat by Cornelius 

C/OHHUS. 

Tdmis (Costanza), town of Thrace, 
situated on the W. shore of the Black Sea. 
It is renowed as the place of Ovid's 
banishment. 

Tdmj^ris, queen of the Massagetae. by 
wliom Cyrus w'as slain in battle, 629 b.o. 
(llorodotuH, 1. 205 fl.) 

Torquatus, the name of a patrician 
family of the Manila gens. 1. T. Man- 
lius iMPKKiosus Touquatus, the son of 
Ij. Manlius Capitollnus Imperiosus, dic- 
tator 3fi3 B.C.. w'as a hero of Homan story. 
Manlius was dull of mind In his youth, and 
was brought up by his father in retire- 
ment In the county. In 361 ho served 
under the dictator T. Qulutlus Pennus in 
the war against the Gauls, and in tho 
<!am paign earned glory by slaying in single 
combat a gigantic Gaul. B'roin the dead 
body he took the “necklet (torques) and 
placed it around his own neck; and from 
this ho obtained the surname of Tor- 
quHtuH. Ho was dictator In 853, and 
again in 349. He was also three times 
consul, namely in 347, 344, and in 340. 
In tho last of these years Torquatus and 
his colleague, P. Uecius Mus, gained the 
great victory over tho Tjatins at tho foot 
of Vesuvius. (See • Diic^ius.) Shortly 
before tho battle, when tho two armies 
wore encamped opposlto to ouo another, 
the consuls published a proclamation 
that no Homan should engage in single 
combat with a Latin on pain of death. 
This command was violated by young 
Manlius, tho consul's son, who was in 
consequence executed by the lictor. 
This severe sentence rendered Torquatus 
an object of detestation among tho 
Roman youths; and the recollection of his 
severity was preserved in after ages ^ 
the expression Manliana imperia, 2. T. 
Ma.vliuh Torquatus, consul 235 b.c., 
when ho conquered the Sardinians; 
censor 231 ; and consul a second time in 
224. He possessed the hereditary stern- 
ness of his family- and wo find him op- 
posing in the senate the ransom of those 
Hoinans who had been taken prisoners at 
the battle of Cannae. He was dictator in 
210. 3. Ij. Manlius Torquatus, consul 

6.5 B.c. with L. Aurelius Cotta. He took 
part in suppressing the Catlllnarian con- 
spiracy in 63, and ho also supported 
Cicero when he was banished in 58. 4. 

L. Manlius Torquatus, son of No. 3, 
belonged to llie aristocratioal party, and 
opijosed Caesar in the civil war. He was 
pi*aetor in 49, and was stationed at Alba 
with six cohorts. He Joined Pompey In 
Greece, and in 48 he had the command 
of Orlcum, but was -obliged to surrender 
both himself and the town to Caesar, who 


dismissed Torquatus uninjured. After 
the battle of Pharsalia, Torquatus went 
to Africa, and upon the defeat of his party 
in that country in 46 he attempted to 
escape to Spain along with Sclpio and 
others, but was taken prisoner by P. 
Sittius at Hippo Regius and slain together 
with his companions. Torquatus was 
praised by Cicero, with whom, in early 
life, he was closely connected, as a man 
well trained in every kind of learning. 6. 
A. Manlius Torquatus, praetor m 52, 
when he presided at the trial of Milo for 
bribery. In the civil war he espoused the 
side of Pompey. and after the defeat of 
the latter ro tired to Athens, where he was 
living in exile in 45. He was a friend of 
Cicero. 

Trabfia, Q., Roman oomlo dramatist. 
He has been placed about 170 b.c. 

Trachis, also called Ueraclea Trachi- 
niae, or Heraclea Phthiotidis, or simply 
Heraclea, town of Thessaly in the district 
Malls, celebrated as the residence of Her- 
atdes for a time. 

Trajanus, M. Ulplus, Roman emperor, 
A.D. 98-117, was b. at Italic^ near 
Seville. 18th September 63. He was 
trained to arms, and served with dis- 
tinction in the east and in Germany. 
He was consul in 91, and at close of 97 he 
was adopted by tho emperor Nerva, upon 
whose death in 98 Trajan succeeded to 
the empire. He did not disappoint the 
expectations of the people. At the time 
of Nerva’s death, Trajan was at Cologne, 
and did not return to Rome for some 
months, when he entered it on foot, ac- 
companied by his wife Pompeia Plotiua. 
Trajan was einplo^d for the next two or 
three years in a war with Decebalus, king 
of the Daci, whom ho defeated. Trajan 
assumed the name of Daclcus, and 
entered Rome in triumph (103). In the 
following year (104) he commenced his 
second Dacian War against Decebalus. 
Decebalus was completely defeated, and 
put an end to his fife (106). After the 
death of Dccobalus, Dacia was made a 
Homan province; strong forts were built 
and Roman colonies planted. On his 
return Trajan had a triumph, and 
exhibited games to the people for 123 
days. About this time Arabia Petraea 
was subjected to the empire by A. Cor- 
nelius Palma, tho governor of Syria; and 
an Indian embassy came to Rome. In 
1 14 Trajan left Homo to make war on the 
Armenians and tho Partliians. He spout 
the winter of 113 at Antioch, and in 113 
he invaded the Parthian dominions. In 
the course of two campaigns (115-16) he 
conquered the greater part of tho Par- 
thian empire, and took tho Parthian 
capital of Cteslphon. In 116 he des- 
cended the Tigris, and entered the 
Erythraean Sea (the Persian Oulf)* 
While ho was thus engaged the Parthians 
rose against the Romans, but were again 
subdued by the generals of Trajan. On 
his return to Cteslphon, Trajan deter- 
mined to give the Parthians a king, and 
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placed the diadem on the head of Partha- 
nmspates. In 117 Trujan fell ill, and 
as his complaint grew worse ho set out for 
Italy. lie lived to reach Selinus In 
CilitJla, afterwards called Trajanopolis, 
where he d. in August 117, after a reign of 
nineteen years, six months, and lltteen 
days. Ho U*ft no children. Trajan was 
strong and laborious, of majestic appear- 
ance, and simple In his mode of life. Ho 
constructed several great roads in the 
empire; ho built libraries at Romo, one of 
winch, called the IHpia Blbllotheea, is 
often mentioned; and a theatre in the 
<"amnuH JMartius. His great work was 
the Poriim Trajanum, in the centre of 
which w'as placed tho column of Trajan. 
See B. AV. Henderson, Five Homan Km- 
prrors (lh27); JO (1. Hardy, (Christianity 
and the Homan Goeenunent (IDOG). (See 
Fig. 50.) 

Trajectum (Utrecht). 

Tralles, IJourishing commercial city of 
Asia Minor, reckoned sometimes to loiiia, 
and sometimcH to Caria. 

Tr&pezus (Tarahosnn, Trabzon^ or 
Trehizond), C(»loi.: f'f Sinope, at almost 
tho extreme x^(. ot the N. shore of Asi.i 
Minor. Tho (Jreoks came to Trapezus 
after their ocloluatcd march: Xenophon, 
y/ nabasis, iv. After Sinope lost her mde- 
pcndonce, 'J’rapezus belonged first to 
Armenia Minor, and afterwards to the 
kingdom of Pontus. Under the Itomans, 
it was made a free city, probably by 
Ponipcv, and, by 'I’rojnn. the capital of 
Poiitiis Cuppadoelus. Hadrian construc- 
ted a new Inirbcmr, and the city bccomo a 
place of comniorcial importance. It was 
taken by tlic Goths in the reign of 
Valerian ; but it recovered, and flourished 
in the time of .lustinian, who repnired its 
fortifications. In the IVIiddlo Ages it was 
for some time tho seat of a fragment of 
the (3r(‘ck empire called tho empire of 
Trehizond. 

Trasimenus L&cus (Logo Trashneno), 
lake in lOtruria. Hannibal here defeated 
tho Koinaus under Flaminius, 217 n,(\ 

Trfibelllus Polllo, one of the six Smii- 
tores llisiuriae Augustue, Jt. under Uon- 
stantine. 

TrSbla (I'rehhia), small river In Gallia 
Oisalpina. It is memorable for the 
victory which Hannibal gained over tho 
Romans, 218 n.c. 

Trdbdnius, C., jilaycd rather a xiroml- 
nciit part in the last days of the republic. 
Ill his trihiinate of tin* plebs (55) ho pro- 
posed the Lex Trebonia, by which Pom- 
pey obtained tho two Spains, Cra«8us 
Syria, and Caesar the Gauls and Illyricum 
for aiiotller period of live years. For this 
service he was appointed one of Cyaesar’s 
legates in Gaul. In 48 Trebonlus was 
city praetor, and towards tho cud of 47 
succeeded Q. Cassius Ijongluus us pro- 
praetor in the governraont of Farther 
Sxialn. Caesar raised liiTu to the consul- , 
ship In October 45, and jironiised him the 
province ot Asia. Trebonlus, however, 
was one of the movers in the conspiracy 
I ? 


to assassinate Caesar, and after tho 
murder of his patron (44) he went os pre- 
consul to the province of Asia. In tho 
following year (43) Holabella surprised the 
town of Smyrna, where Trebonlus was 
residing, and slew him in his bed. 

Tres T&bernae (‘ Tho Three Taverns *), 
station on tho Via Appia in LAtium. It 
is mentioned m the account of St. Paul’s 
journey to Romo (Acts xxviil. 15). 

TrSvSri or Triviri, pow’^crful iieoplo In 
Gallia Belgica, who were allies of the 
Romans, nnd whose cavalry was the best 
In all Gaul. The river Mosella flowed 
tlirough tlitdr territory, which extended 
westward from the Rhine as far as the 
Reini. Tiieir cliief town was made a 
Roman colony by Augustus, and was 
called Augusta Treveroruin (Trier or 
TrUjes). It stood on the right bank (»f the 
Mosella. and became a flourislilug Roman 
city. It w^as the capital of Belgica 
ITima, and after tho division of the 
Roman world by Diocletian (a.d. 2h2) 
into four districts, It became the residence 
of the Caesar who had the government of 
Britain, Ganl, and Spain. 

Triballi, a Tliracian people; hence a 
name in Greek coqiedy for barbarinu 
gods. Later it was a term for riotous 
young men. 

Tribonianus, a groat Roman jurist, b. 
in Pamphylia. It was he who conceived 
and directed tlie codifi(*atiou of Hoiuan 
law under Justinian. 

Tribuni Pleb«s, the representatives of 
the plebeian order at Rome. Tlioir sphere 
of action was tlie comitia triluitu. (See 
CoMiTTA.) They w'ero in origin a pro- 
tecting magistracy of the plobs, but in 
time their power increased so that it sur- 
passed that of other magistracies. Tho 
tribunes then became a magistracy for tho 
whole Roman jieoplo In opposition to tho 
senate, although they had nothing to do 
with the administration or IL- govern- 
ment. They wi*re able to put eto on 
the intended legislation of all otL . magis- 
trates. They had control over :lie per- 
s«)iis of liomau citizens, and were, by law, 
always members of the plebeian order. 
They were originally two in n amber, then 
five, and c. 449 B.v. their number was 
increased to ten and remained so to tho 
end of tho empire. Their persons were 
inviolate. See G. Niceolini, II tribunato 
della plebe ( 1 ‘J 3 2 ) . 

Trilogy. See Drama. 

Trinacrla. See Sic ii.ia. 

Trinobantes, people of Bn'-ain In- 
habiting Fsse^. 

TrI6pa$, R<m of Poseidon and Camice, 
daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios and 
Rhodos, and fathtr of I "ii'nodia and 
Erysiehthoii. 

Tiipdlis, properlv the name of a con- 
federacy comx)osed of three citlos, or a 
dictrict coi . Inlug tlu'co cities. See 
Syhtica Reo, -). Tripolis in Phoenicia 
consisted of the three cities of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus (O. T. Arvad, Ruad). 

Tript616mu8, son of Coleus (a.v.), king iif 
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EIoiirIs, and Metanlra or Polymnla. 
Others describe him as son of King 
Kleusis by Cothonca, or of Ocoanus and 
Ge, or of TrochJlus by an Kleusinian 
woman. Trii)tolemiiB was the favourite 
of Demoter, and the Inventor of the 
plough and agriculture, and therefore of 
civilizati()A. He was the great hero in 
the Eleusinian mysteries. The goddess 
gave Triptolomus a chariot with winged 
dragons and seeds of wheat. In this 
chariot Triptolomus rode over the earth, 
making man acquainted with agriculture. 
On his return to Attica, Celeus en- 
deavoured to kill him, but by the com- 
mand of Demeter he gave up his country 
to Triptolomus, who established the 
worship of Demoter, and Instituted the 
Thosmophoria. Triptolemus is repre-- 
sented In works of art as a youthful hero, 
sometimes with the petasus, on a chariot 
drawn by dragons, and holding in his 
hand a sceptre and corn ears. 

Trireme, tlio standard Greek warship 
until Hellenistic times when it was sup- 
planted by the quinquireme. It was a 
light, undocked craft about 120 feet long 
with a beam of 20 feet. The prow was 
armed with a stronf ram and reinforced 
with a projective cross-beam. Except 
in action, the trireme’s 4 or 5 knots was 
aided by a square sail. The arrangement 
of oars Is somewhat obscure; but the 
theory that there were three distinct 
banks one above the other should bo 
rejected in favour of forward-sloping 
benches each occupied by three men, each 
man having one oar. , See W. W. Tarn, 
‘The Greek Warship,* In Journal of 
Hellenic Studies (1905); F. Brewster, 

‘ The Arrangement of Oars In the Trireme,* 
in Harvard Studies (1933). 

TritO, or TritOg||nIa, a surname of 
Athena. 

Triton, son of Poseidon and Amphitrlte, 
who dwelt In a golden palace at the 
bottom of the sea, or, according to 
Homer, at Acgae. Later writers describe 
him as riding over the sea on sea horses 
or other monsters. Sometimes we find 
mention of Tritons in the plural. They 
are conceived as having the human figure 
in the upper part of their bodies, and that 
of a fish in tne lower part. At the com- 
mand of Poseidon the Tritons blew on a 
trumpet made out of a shell (concha), to 
soothe the waves. 

Tritdn FI., Trltflnis, or Trlt5nitis P&lus, 
river and lake on the Mediterranean coast 
of Libya, which are mentioned in Greek 
legend, especially in the mythology of 
Athena, whom one aetjount represented 
as born on the lake Trltonis. The lake is 
undoubtedly the great salt lake, on the S. 
of Tunis, called Sebkha Farun. Some 
ancient writei^ identify the Triton with 
the river Lathon, in Cyronalca. 

Triumphus, a name given in Rome to 
the public honour decreed to a successful 

f eneral on his return from his campaign. 

t consisted of a proopssion along the Via 
Sacra to the Capitol, where sacrifices 


were offered to Capitollne Jupiter. The 
victor, in regalia and his face painted rod, 
stood in his chariot, drawn by horses, his 
captives ^iog on ahead, the troops fol- 
lowing. Triumphal arches were fre- 
quently erected in honour of victories; 
of these one of the most famous is the 
Arch of Titus, at Romo, which celebrated 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Triumviri or Tresviri, at Rome, were 
groups of three ordinary magistrates or 
officers, or else extraordinary com- 
missioners, who were frequently ap- 
pointed to execute some public office. 
Thus the triumviri capitale^ were first ap- 
pointed c. 292 n.c. They inquired Into 
all capital crimes, and apprehended all 
criminals whom they detected. In 
conjunction with the aediles they had to 
preserve the public peace. They had the 
care of prisons and carried out sentences 
of law. 

Troas or Troy (Hissarlik), in Asia 
Minor, scene of the famous Trojan War, 
undertaken by the Greeks (under the 
leadership of Agamemnon and Menelaus) 
to recover Helen from Paris, son of 
Priam, who had eloped with her. It is 
the subject of the Iliad of Homer. See G. 
Murray, 2'he Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 
46 ff. Schliomaim’s explorations on the 
site of the ancient city have proved that 
there is a solid kernel of history for what 
was once regarded as a mere legend. 
Nine distinct settlements in Troy have 
been enumerated; but there were pro- 
bably more, so that the history of the 
town comprises something like 3,500 
years (l.e. till a.d. 500). The Mycenae- 
an Bottloment (now* called ‘ the seventh 
city*) dates from 1600 to 1000 n.c. This 
was the period of Troy’s greatest splen- 
dour. The Homeric Troy is undoubtedly 
the ’seventh city,’ not the earlier — or 
‘second city,* as it is termed — which 
Schliemann discovered. The hillock on 
which Troy was built was flat until the 
second city (? 3000 B.c.), but, with suc- 
cessive settlements, it assumed a conical 
shape. Huge walls were built by the 
Mycenaean rulers, and the lower portions 
of these still remain. When the Romans 
came to Troy they swept away the 
Mycenaean buildings In the centre of the 
city. The position of Trov is peculiar; 
it lies at the end of a sloping jidge just 
where it runs down to the plain. On the 
W. side the Scamander flows through a 
swampy plain; on tlio N. runs the Simols. 
The reason for this position appears to be 
that it is 'the natural meeting place for 
the traffic of the Black 8ea with the 
Aegaean.* Tho Black Sea was important 
from a mercantile point of view. Troy 
(like Tiryns and Mycenae) may be re- 
garded as the combination of (1) fort, (2) 
palace, (3 ) warehouse. It was practically 
a feudal castle to take toll of merchants. 
From Troy radiated the great trade 
routes by land ; these met the Greek trade 
route by sea across the Aegaean. The 
so-called siege of Troy really implied the 
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efforts made by Greek traders to break a 
trade monopoly long enjoyed by the 
feudal princes of the city. When Troy 
foil, Greek adventurers could ply without 
hindrance from the Aegaean to the Black 
Seas. The legend of the Argonauts con- 
tains, therefore. In romantic setting, tho 
story of a great movement In history. 
Tho traditional date of the fall of Troy 
under Priam is 1184 B.c. See W\ Leaf, 
Troy : a Study in Homeric Geography 
(1912); and tho same writer’s Horner and 
Ilrstory (1915); C. W. Blegen, ‘Excava- 
tions at Troy* (Amer. Journ. Arch., 
1932-9). 

Troezdn, capital of Troezenia, a district 
in the S.E. of Argolls, on the Saronic 
(Jiulf, and opposite Aegina. The town 
was situated at a short distance from tho 
coast, on which it possessed a harbour 
called Pogon, opposite tho island of 
Calauria. Troezen was very ancient, 
and is said to have been originally called 
Poseidonia, on account of its worship 
of l^osoidon. It received tlie name of 
Troezen from Troezen, one of tho sons of 
Pelops; and it is <‘^’'’^'r:ited as the place 
where Pitthoua, the iiiatornal grand- 
father of Theseus, lived, and where 
Theseus was born. In the historical 
period it was a city of importance. 

Troglllae, three small islands, lying off 
the promontory of Trogilium. 

Troglddj^tae (‘dwellers in caves'), tho 
name aijplled by Greek geographers to 
uncivilized peoples, who lived in caves. 

Trollus, son of Priam and Hecuba, or, 
according to other.s, son of Apollo. 
Homer speaks of him as already dead, 
but later authors say ho fell by the hands 
of Achilles. 

TrOja, tho name of the city of Troy 
or Ilium, also applied to tho country 
{Troas). 

Trdphdnlus, brother of Agamedes (g.r.). 

Trds, son of Erichthonius and Asty- 
oche, and grandson of Dardanus. Ho was 
married to Callirrhofe, by whom Jio 
became the father of Ilua, Assaracus, and 
(ianymedcs, and was king of Plirygia. 
The country and people of Troy derived 
their name from him. lie gave up Ids 
son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of 
horses. 

Tubfiro, Aellus: 1. Q., son-in-law of L. 
Aemilius Paulas, served under tho latter 
in his war against Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia. 2. Q., eon of tlie preceding, wa.s a 
pupil of Panaetius, and is called tho 
Stoic. Ho had a reputation for legal 
knowledge. Ho was praetor in 123, and 
consul suflectus in 118. Ho was an 
opponent "of Tih. Gracchus, as wcil as of 
C. Gracchus, and delivered some speeches 
against the latter, 123. Tubero is one of 
the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue De 
Republica. 3. L., a friend of Cicero. 
On tlie breaking out of the civil war, 
Tubero served under Pompey in Greece. 
He was afterwards pardoned by Caesar, 
and returned with his son (Quintus to 
Home. Tubero cultivated literature and 


philosophy. 4. Q., son of the preceding, 
obtained reputation as a jurist, and is 
cited in the Digest. 

Tuoca, Pldtlus, a friend of Horace and 
Virgil, to whom and Varlus the latter 
bequeathed his unttnished works. 

Tudae (Tuy), town of Gal|iaccia, in 
Hispania Tarracononsls. 

Tullla, tlie name of the two daughters 
of Servius Tullius. 

Tullla, frequently called by the diminu- 
tive Tulliola, was the daughter of M. 
Cicero and Terontia, and was probably b. 
79 or 78 n.o. 8he was betrothed in 07 to 
C. Calpurnlus I’iso Frugi, whom she 
married in 63, during tho consulship 
of her father. During Cicero’s banisli- 
inont, Tullia lost her husband. She was 
married again in 50 to Furiiis Crassipes, a 
young man of rank and property : but tho 
time and tho reason of her divorce from 
him are unknown. In 50 she wa.s married 
to her third husband, P. Cornelius Dola- 
beila, who was a protllgate. Tho mar- 
riage took place dmdug (Cicero’s absence 
111 Cilicia, and was not a happy one. In 
40 a divorce took place. At the begin- 
ning of 45 Tullia was delivered of a son, 
her second child of Bolaholla. As soon 
as she was reijovered she acc.ompanled 
her father to Tusculum, but she d. there 
in February. 

Tulllanum, a subterranean dungeon, 
sujiposed to have been added by Servlus 
Tullius to the Career Marnertinus. It 
was tho scene of execution of state 
prisoners. 

Tullius ClcSro. See Cicero. 

Tullius, Servlus, tho sixth king of Rome. 
The account of tho early life and death of 
Servlus Tullius cannot bo regarded as a 
real lilstorical narrative. His mother, 
Gcrisla, was one of tho captives taken at 
(\>rniciiluii), and became a female slave of 
Tanaquil. tlie wife of Tarquiniu, Priscus. 
He was born in the king’s pai i e, and 
was brought up as the king’s t ’ since 
Tanaquil by her powers of divina t .n had 
foreseen the greatness of the child; and 
Tarquinlus gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and entrusted him with tho govern- 
ment. The sons of Ancus Marcius, 
fearing lest he should deprive them of the 
tlirone which they claimed as their in- 
heritance, procured tho assassination of 
Tarquinlus; but Tanaquil, by a strata- 
gem, preseiwed tho royal power fur 
yervius. Tliree Important events are 
assigned to his reign by tradition. First, 
he gave a new constitution to the Roman 
state. This constitution, which is in fact 
a later invention, gave the plclis political 
independence, and assigned property 
that iufluenco in the stet' ’.Uiich had 
previously belonged to birth exclusively. 
Se(5ondly, he extended tho pomoerium, < ir 
hallowed boundary of tho city, and com- 
pleted the oil by Incorporating wlth*it 
tho Quirlnai, Viminalt and Esquiline hills. 
Thirdly, he established an alliance with 
the Latins, by wdilch Romo and the cities 
of Latium became the members of one 
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leainic. By his constitution Servius and divination. But the prods heeded 


Incurred the liostillty of the patricians, 
wiio conspired with L. Tarquinius to 
deprive him of his life. According to the 
legend, Tullia, one of the daughters of 
Servius, an ambitious woman, who had 
Tiaved tlv’ way for her marriage with L. 
Tarquinius by the murder of her former 
husband, Aruns, and of her sister, the 
former wife of Tarquinius, was one of 
the prime movers in this conspiracy. 
At her instigation Tarquinius entered the 
Forum arrayed in the kingly robes, seated 
himself In the royal chair in the senate- 
house, and ordered the senators to bo 
summoned to him as their king. Servius 
hastened to the senate-house, and ordered 
Tarquinius to come down from the throne. 
Tarquinius seized the old man and flung 
him down the stone steps. Covered with 
blood, the king hastened home; but he 
was overtaken by the servants of Tar- 
qulniua, and murdered. Tullia drove to 
the senate-house, and greeted her hus- 
band as king; but her joy struck even 
him with horror. He bade her go homo ; 
and as she was returning, her charioteer 
jullod up, and pointed out the corpse of 
ler father. She •commanded liim to 
drive on : the blood of her father spurted 
over the carriage and on her dress; and 
from that day forward the street bore the 
name of the Vicus Sceleratus, or Wicked 
Street. Servius had reigned forty-four 
years. 

Tullus Hostlllus, third king of Homo, is 
said to have been the prrandson of Hostus 
Hostilius, who fell in battle against the 
Sabines in the reign of Komulus. His 
legend ran as follows: Tullus Hostilius 
aspired to martial renown. He made 
Alba acknowledge Rome’s supremacy 
in the war wherein the Horatii fought 
with the Curiatil. (See Horatia Gens.) 
Next he warred with Fidenae and with 
Veil, and being pressed by their joint 
hr)sts, ho vowed temples to Pallor and 
Pavor — Paleness and I'anic. And after 
the fight was won, he tore asunder with 
chariots Mettius Fuffetlus, the king of 
Alba, because he had desired to betray 
Home; and ho destroyed Alba, sparing 
only the temples, and bringing the Alban 
Ijcople to Rome, where ho gave them the 
Oaclian hill to dwell on. Then he turned 
himself to war with the Sabines; and 
being again straitened in fight In a 
wood called the Wicked Wood, he vowed 
a yearly festival to Saturn and Ops, and 
to double the number of the Sail!, or 

S riests of Mamers. And when, by their 
elp, he had vanquished the Sabines, he 
performed his vow, and its records were 
the feasts Saturnalia and Opalia. In his 
old age, when a pestilence struck him and 
his people, and a shower of burning stones 
fpll from heaven on Mt. Alba, and a voice 
as of the Alban gods came forth from the 
solitary temple of Jupiter on its summit, 
Tullus remembered the peaceful days of 
Numa, and sought to win the favour of 
the gods, as Numa had done, by prayer 


neither his prayers nor his charms, and 
Jupiter smote Tullus and his whole houi^e 
with fire. 

Turdttani, people in Hispania Baotica. 
dwelt in the S. of the province, on both 
banks of the Baetls, as far as Liisitania. 

Turnus, son of Daunns and Venilia, and 
king of the Rutuli fit the time of tlic 
arrival of Aeneas In Italy. He was a 
brother of Jnturna, and related to Amata, 
the wife of King Lalinus ; and he fought 
against Aeneas, l)ecauso J-iatiims had 
given to the Trojan hero his daughter 
Lavinia, who had been promised to 
Turnus. He appears in the Aetirid as a 
brave warrior; but ho w^as killed by 
Aeneas. 

Turris Hannlb&lis, cnstle on tlic coast of 
Byzacena, between ThaT)sus and Acholla, 
belonging to Hannibal, who embarked 
hero when he fled to Antioctins the 
Groat. 

Tusoulum (near Frascati), ancient town 
of Latium, situated about 15 miles S.K. of 
Rome, on a summit of the mountains, 
which were called after the town, Tus- 
cnlani Montes. It Is said to have been 
founded by Tolegonus, the son of Ulysst's, 
and it was an important Batin town. 
Cato the Censor was a native of Tusciiliiin . 
Its proximity to Rome, its salubrity, and 
the beauty of its situation made it a 
favourite residence of the Roman nobles 
during tbo summer. Cicero, among 
others, had a villa at this place. Sec (;. 
McCracken, Short History of Ancient 
Tusculum (1939). 

Ty&na (Kiz Hisg^, city of Asia ‘Minor, 
stood in the S. orCappadoeda, at tlie N. 
foot of Mt. Taiims. Tyana was the 
native place of Apollonius, the sn])pnse(l 
w'orker of miracles. The H. distrjc’.t of 
Cappadocia, in which the city stood, was 
called Tyanltls. 

TychS. See Fortuna. 

T^deus, son of Ocnens, king of Calydon, 
and Periboea. Ho was obligc'd to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder 
which he had committed. He fled to 
Adrastus at Argos, who purified him, and 
gave him bis daughter Deipylo in mar- 
riage, by whom ho been mo the fathci- of 
Diomedes, who is hence frequently called 
Tydfdos. IIo accompanied Adrastus in 
the expedition against Thebes, whore lie 
was wounded by Melanipims, who, how- 
ever, was slain by him. When Tydeus 
lay woimded, Athena appeared to him 
with a remedy from Zeus, which was to 
make him immortal. This, however, was 
prevented by Arnphiaraus, who hated 
Tydeus, for he cut off the head of Molanlp- 

us and brought it to ’fydeus, who 

Ivldod it and ato the brain. Athena, 
seeing tliis, shuddered, and left Tydeus, 
tvrho died. 

Tymphael, people of Tyraphaea in 
Epirus, on the borders of Thessaly, so 
called from Mt. Tyinphe. 

Tynd&rius, was son of 'Perleres and 
Gorgophone, or son of Oebalus, by the 
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nymph Batia or by Gorgophonc. Tyn- 
dareus and his brother Icarlus wore ex- 
pelled by their step-brother Illppocoon 
and his sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled 
to Thestius, in Aetnlla, and assisted him 
in his wars against his neigh liours. In 
Aetolia Tyndareus married Led a, the 
(iaughtor of Thestius, and was restored 
to riparta by Ileracles, who slew llij)- 
pocoon. By Leda, Tyndareus beeaine 
the father of Tiniandra, Clytemnestra, 
and Philolnoft. One night Leda was 
embraced both by Zeus and Tyndareus, 
and tlie result was the birth of Pollux and 
Helena, the children of Zeus, and of 
Castor and Clytemnestra. the children of 
Tyndareus. When Castor and Pollux 
luul been received among the immortals, 
'i'yndaroiis invited Alenelaus to Sparta, 
and surrendered liis kingdom to him. 

Typhon or Typhoeus is described some- 
times as a destructive liurncane, some- 
times as a flre-breathing giant, or us a 
monster with 1 00 heads, fearful eyes, and 
teriibh^ \oicos. lie wanted to aeciuire 
the sovereignty of gods and men, but was 
subdued by Z u?< with a thunderbolt. 
He begot the wuiid.j, *vhen('o he is also 
called the father of the Hariues; but the 
benellecrit winds Notus, Boreas, Argestes, 
and Zophyrus were not his sons. He was 
buried m Tartarus, under Mt. .'\ctna, the 
worksliop of Hciihaestus, which is hence 
called by the poets Tuphois Aetna. 

Tyrannlon, iiiekname of Tlieophrastus, 
a Greek gramnianau, native of Amisiis, in 
Poiitus, was taken captive by Lueulliis, 
and eniTied to Borne, 72 B.c. He w'as 
given by Lucullus to Mureiia, who miiriu- 
initted him. At Borne Tyranniou was a 
teacJier and was also employed in ar- 
ranging the library of Apellicon, which 
Sulla brought to Borne, and which con- 
tained the wTitings of Aristotle. Cicero 
si»(*nkK liigUly of his learning and ability. 

Tyrannus (Tupa»'i/oO, in Greece an 
irresponsible de.spot, tliongh not neces- 
sarily ‘tyranmear in tlie modern sense. 
Among tamoiis ‘tyrants’ may be named 
J^isistratus of Athens, i^halaris of Agri- 
gcntuni, Periander of C-orintb. Sec 
1*. M. I re, I'lir OrK/in oj Turnnuy (1922). 

Tyriaoum (Hum), city of Lycaonia, 
K.W. of leoiimm. 

Tyr6, daughter of yalmoneus and 
Alcidice. She was wife of Crotlicus, and 
beloved by tho river god Lmpeus in 
TJiossaly, In whose form Poseidon beeamo 
by her the father of Pclias and Neleus. 

TyrrhSni, Tyrrhenla. See Lttutkia. 

Tyrrhenum Mare. See ETurniA. 

Tyrrh6nus, son of tho Lydian king 


Atys and Callithca, and brother of Lydus, 
is said to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Lydia into Italy, into tho country of the 
Umbrians, and to havo given to the 
colonists his name. Others call Tyrrhe- 
nus a son of Heracles by Omphale, or of 
Telcidms and liicra, and a brother of 
Tarehon. • 

Tyrtaeus, son of Archembrotiis, of 
Apliidnae in Attica. The Spartans 
during tlie second Messeman W'ar wa're 
commanded by an oracle to take a loader 
from among tho Athenians, w’hercupon 
they eliose 1’yrtaeus. Later writers 
represent Tyrtaeus as a lame sclu^ol- 
master, whom the Athenians, w'hen 
applied to by the Lacedaemonians, pur- 
posely sent as the most inefticieut leader 
they could select, being unwilling to assist 
tho Lacedaemonians, but little thinking 
that the poetry of Tyrtaeus would achieve 
victory. The poems of Tyrtaeus exer- 
cised an influence upon tho Spartans, 
composiiig their dissensions at home, and 
animating their courage m the fleld. lie 
must havo jl. down to (JOS n.c., w hicli was 
tlie last vear of the second Messeman War. 
Ills work is in tho elegiac metn‘, save for 
his war songs, of wt^ch we possess three 
complete speciniens; also part of a fourth. 
Scr C. M. Bow’ra, Early Greek Elcyisls 
(19:t8). 

Tyrus (Tyre), famous city of the aneloiit 
world, stood on tlie coast of J^hoeuiee, 
about 20 miles S. of Sidon. It was a 
colony of the '^idonians. and is tliereforo 
called in Scripture ‘the daughter of 
Sidon.’ In the time of Solomon we find 
its king, Hiram, who was also king of 
Sidon, in alliaiiee with tlio Hebrew 
monarch. Tho Assyrian king Shal- 
maneser laid siege to Tyre for li\e years, 
but without success. It was again 
besieged for thirteen years by Nebueliad- 
nezzar. At the period when Greeks 
began to be acquainted with V-' city, its 
ohl site had laeii ahandonod, 1 a new 
eit V erected on a sniall island a* .t half a 
mile from the shore. In 3112 n.c. tlie 
T.M-iaiis refused to open their gates to 
Alexander, who laid siege to the city for 
seven months, and united i,hc island on 
w^hich it stood to the nuiiulciiid by a mole 
constructed of tho ruins of old Tyre. 
This mole has ever emco formed a per- 
manent connection between tlie island 
and tho mainland. After its capture and 
sack by Alexander, Tyre never regained 
its former eonsequence, and its commerce 
was for the most part t^an^^c^^e^i to 
Alexandria. See G. Bawlinson, Ilisiory 
oJ Ehvenicia (1889), pp. 418 11. 
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Uc&lSg5n, one of the elders at Troy, 
whose lioifso was burnt at the destruction 
of the city: Virgil, Acn. il. 312. 

Ulplanus, D6mltlus, Roman jurist, born 
at Tyre. Under Alexander Severus he 
became the emperor's chief adviser, and 
hold till' offices of libellorum magister, 
prnofcct'is annonae, and pracfoctus 
praetorio. Ulpian was killed by soldiers, 
who forced their way into the palace at 
night, and killed him in the presence of 
the emperor Alexander and his mother, 
A.D. 228. About one-tliird of the Digest 
is from Ills writings. 

Ultor, ‘the avenger,* surname of Mars, 
to whom Augustus built a temple at 
Rome in the Forum, after taking ven- 
geance upon the murderers of his great- 
uncle, Julius Caesar. 

UlyssSs, Ulyx§s, or UlixSs, called 
Odysseus by the Greeks, Greek hero in the 
Trojan War, was a son of Laertes and 
Anticlea (or, according to a later tradi- 
tion, of Sisyphus and Anticlea), and was 
married to l^cnelojie, the daughter of 
Icarius, by whom ho became the father of 
Teleinachus. During the siege of Troy 
ho distinguished himself by his valour, 
prudence, and eloquence, and after the 
death of AchlUes contended for his 
armour with the Tolamonlan Ajax, and 
gained the prize. Ho is said to have 
devised the stratagem of the wooden 
horse, and he was one of the heroes con- 
cealed within it. He is also said to have 
taken part in carrying off the i)alladium. 
But the most celebrated part of his story 
consists of his adventures after the 
destruction of Troy, which form the 
subject of Homer’s Odyssey. After 
visiting the Cicones and Lotophagl, ho 
sailed to the western coast of Sicily, 
whore with twelve companions he entered 
the cave of the Cyclops I'olyphemus. 
This giant devoured six of the companions 
of Ulysses, and kept Ulysses himself and 
the six others prisoners in his cave. 
Ulysses made the monster drunk and 
having with a burning pole deprived him 
of his one eye, succeeded in making his 
escape with his friends by concealing 
himself and them under the bodies of the 
sheep which the Cyclops let out of his 
cave. Ulysses next arrived at the island 
of Aeolus, and the god on his departure 
gave him a bag of winds, which were to 
carry him home; but the companions of 
Ulysses opened the bag, and the winds 
* escaped, whereupon the ships were driven 
back to the Islfjid of Aeolus, who refused 
further assistance. After a visit to the 
city of the Laestrvgones. his fate carried 
him to Aeaea, an Island Inhabited by the 
sorceress Circe. Ulysses sent part of his 
people to explore the island, but they were 
changed by Circe (c.v.) into swine. By 


the advice of Circe he sailed across the 
river Oceanus, and having landed in the 
country of the Cimmerians, lie entered 
Hades, and consulted Tiresias about the 
manner in which he might reach his native 
island. Ulysses then returned with his com- 
Itaiiions to Aeaea, when Circe again sent 
them a wind which carried them to the 
island of the Sirens. Ulysses, in order to 
escape their dangerous songs, iillcd tho 
ears of his companions witJi wax, and 
fastened himself to the mast of his ship. 
In sailing between Scylla and Charylidis, 
the former monster carried ofE anil 
devoured six of the companions of 
Ulysses. Having next lauded on Tliri- 
nacia, his companions, contrary to tho 
admonitions of Tiresias, killed some of tho 
oxen of Helios; in consequence of which, 
when they put to sea, Zeus dostroycil 
their ship by lightning, and all were 
drowned with the exception of Ulysses, 
who saved himself by means of the mast 
and planks, and after ton days reachetl 
the Island of Ogygia, Inhabited by tlio 
nymph Calypso. She received him with 
kindness, and desired him to marry her, 
promising Immortality and eternal youth. 
But Ulysses, who had spent eight years 
with Calypso, longed for his homo: and 
at tho intercession of Athena, irermes 
carried to Calypso the command of Zeus 
to dismiss Ulysses. The nymiih obeyed, 
and taught him hifff to build a raft, on 
which ho left tho island. In eighteen 
days he came in sight of Scheria, tho 
island of the Phaeacians. when Poseidon 
sent a storm, which cast him off tho raft; 
but by the assistance of Ijcucothea and 
Athena he swam ashore. Tho exhausted . 
hero slept on the shore until he was 
awakened by the voices of maidens. IIo 
found NausJcaa, the daughter of King 
Alcinous and Arete, who conducted the 
hero to her father’s court. Hero tho 
minstrel Demodocus sang of tho fall of 
Troy, which moved Ulysses to tears, and 
being questioned, he related his history. 
A ship was provided to convey him to 
Ithaca, from which ho had boon absent 
twenty years. During his absence his 
father Laertes, bowed down by grief and 
old ago, had withdrawn Into the country, 
his mother Anticlea had died of sorrow, 
his son Telemachus had grown up to 
manhood, and his wife Penelope had 
rejected the offers made to her by the 
Importunate suitors from the neigh- 
bouring Islands. In order that he might 
not be recognized, Athena metamor- 
phosed Ulysses Into a beggar. He was 
kindly received by Eumaous, the swine- 
herd, a faithful servant of his house; and 
while stayiiig with Eumaeus, Telemachus 
returned from Sparta and Pylos. whither 
ho had gone to obtain information con- 
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cerninfir his father. Ulysses made him- 
self known to him, and a plan of revenge 
was resolved on. Penelope, with great 
dlflloulty, was made to promise her hand 
to him who should conquer the others in 
shooting with the how of Ulysses. As 
none of the suitors was able to draw this 
bow, Ulysses himself took it up, and, 
directing his arrows against the suitors, 
slew them all. Ulysses made himself 
known to Penelope, and went to see his 
father. In the meantime the report of 
the death of the suitors was spread 
abroad, and their relatives rose in arms 
against Ulysses; but Athena, who as- 
sumed the appearance of Mentor, brought 
about a reconciliation between the people 
and the king. See M. P. Nilsson, 
Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mytholoay 
(lJi32); H. J. Itosc, Handbook of Greek 
Mythology (1945). 

Umbria, called by the Greeks Ombrica, 
district of Italy, bounded on the N. by 
Gallia Clsalplna, from which it was 
separated by the river Rubicon; on the 
E. by the Adriatic Sea; on the S. by the 
rivers Aesis and r'or- and on the VV. by 
the Tiber. Its inhabitants, the Umbri 
(singular Umber), called by the Greeks 
Om brief, wore an ancient and powerliil 
people m central Italy. They inhabited 
the country afterwards called Etruria; 
and wo are told that Crotona, Perusia; 
C^usiuni, and other Etruscan <5itics, were 
built by the Unibri. They were after- 
wai'tls deprived of their possessions W. of 
the Tiber by the Etruscans, and their 
territories wore still further diininislied by 
the Senones The Umbri. were subdued 
by the Romans, 307 B.c. ; and aftt'r the 
conquest of the Senones by the Romans in 
283, they again obtained possession of 
the country on the coast of the Adriatic. 
The cliief towns of Umbria were Ariminui 


(q.v.), Fanum Fortunae (g.r.), Mevanla 
(g.i’.), Tuder. Narnia and Spolctiuni. 

Upis: 1. Surname of Artemis, us the 
goddess assisting women in child-birth. 
2. A mythical being, said to have reared 
Artemis, and who is mentioned iiy Virgii 
as one of the nymphs in Ikt train. Th(^ 
masculine Upis is mentioned bf^ Cicero as 
father of Artemis. 

Ur&nia: 1. One of the Muses, a 
daughter of Zeus by Mnemosjne. The 
ancient bard Linus is called her son bv 
Apollo, and Hymenaeus also is said to 
have been a son of Urania. {See Ml’hae.) 
2. Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, a 
nymph in the train of Persephone. 3. 
Surname of Aphrodite descrilung her as 
‘the heavenly,* or spiritual, to distinguish 
her from Aphrodite Pandemris. Plato 
represents her as a daughter of iTunus. 

Ur&nus or Heaven, sometimes called a 
son, and sometimes the husband, of 
Ge (Earth). Uranus hated Ids cldld- 
ren, and immediately after their birth he 
confined them in Tartarus, in conse»i nonce 
of which he was unmanned and dethroned 
by Cronos. (See Titanes.) Out of the 
drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, 
anti from the foam gathering around his 
limbs in the sea sprang Aphrodite. 

Usipfites, German people who, in the 
time of Caesar, took up their aboile on the 
Llppe. 

Utica, city of ancient Afncn, was a 
Phoenician colony, older than Carthage, 
and rather her ally than subiect. In the 
third Punic. War, Utica took part with 
the Romans against Carthage, and was 
rewarded wuth the greatest jiart of the 
Garthaginian territory. It afterwards 
became renowmed to all future t iiue as the 
scene of the last stand made by the 
l^ompeian party against Cncssar, and of 
the suicide of the younger Cato. 


V 


Vacuna, Sabi no goddess mentioned in 
Uor. Ky. i. 10. 49. 

V&dlmdnis L&cus (Logo di Hassano), 
lake of Etruria, with sulphureous waters, 
and renowned for its 11 outing islands. 
The Etruscans were defeated hero in two 
battles, first by the dictator Papirlus 
Cursor, in 309 b.c.; and again in ‘283, by 
the consul Cornelius Dolabella. 

V&len^ emperor of the east, A,n. 3H4- 
378, was b. c. a.d. 328. He was defeated 
by the Goths, near Hadrlano])ie, on 9th 
August 378, and was never seen alter the 
battle. 

V&lentla: 1. (Valencia), town of the 
Edetanl on the river Turla, 3 miles from 
the coast, and on the road from Carthago 
Nova to Castulo. 2. (Valence), town in 
Gallia NarbonensiB on the RhOne, and a 
Roman colony. 


V&lentliilanus: 1. Roman emperor, 
A.D. 304-75, was the son of Gratianu.s, ami 
was b. A.D. 321. He exjured suddenly, 
whilo giving an audience to the deputies 
of the Quadl, on 17th November 375. 
2. Roman emperor, a.d. 375-92, younger 
son of the preceding, was proclaimed 
Augustus by the army after liL father’s 
death, though he was then only 4 or 5 
years of age. In 392 Valentiniau w'as 
murdered by the general Arbogastes, 
who raised Eugenlus to P- throne. 3. 
Homan emperor, a.d. 425-55, was b. 419f 
and was the son of Constantins HI. Ho 
was slain in 455 by l*etronius Maximus, 
whose wife L bad violated. • 

Vftlftrla Geiik, ancient patrician family 
at Rome, was of SAbine origin, and their 
ancestor Volesus or Volusus is said to 
have settled at Rome with Titus Tatius. 
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One of the dosccndantfl of this Volesiis, 
P. Valerius, afterwards surnamed Publl- 
cola, plays a dlstlngniishod part in the 
expulsion of the kinurs, and was elected 
consul in the first year of the republic, 
509 B.c. From this time down to the 
latest period of the empire, for nearly 
1,000 yeArs, the name occurs In the 
Fasti, and it was borne by several of the 
emperors. The Valeria gens was divided 
into various families under the republic, 
the most important of which bore the 
names (»f Corvus ((/.w.), Flaccus 
Mcssala ((/.v.), and Publicola ( 7 . 17 . ). 
From the earliest times they were fore- 
most in advocating the rights of the 
plebeians. 

VAlftrlanus, Roman emperor, a.d. 2.'j 3- 
260. He was entrapped into a coiifer- 
enco by the Persians, taken prisoner 
(260), and passed the remainder of his 
life In cat)tivity. 

V&ldrlus Flaccus. Sre Flacctts. 

V&ldrlus Maximus, the comjiiler of a 
coUectlon of historical anecdotes, entitled 
Factnrum ac dictorum Memorabiliuni 
LihH IX. lie lived in the reign of the 
emperor 'J'iberius, to whom he dedicated 
his work. The woik, though turgid in 
style, and unoriginal, is by no means 
witliout historical value, since it preserves 
a record of curious events not to bo found 
elsewhere; but Its statements do not 
always destTve conflclcncc. I’hero is an 
edition by C. Konpf (1854) and an Eng- 
lish translation by W. Speed (1678). 

VAldrIus Volusus Maximus, M\, brother 
of \'alerni8 Publicola, was dictaUu in 
494 n.e., (luring the dissensions de Nexis 
between ttie burghers and commonalty of 
Rome. Valerius was popular, and In- 
duced the iieople to enlist for tlie Sabine 
and Aequian wars,, by promising that 
when the enemy was repulsed, the con- 
dition of the debtors ( nexi ) should lie 
alleviated. He defeated the Sabines; 
but, unable to fulfll his promise to the 
commons, resigncjd his dictatorshi]). 

Valglus Rufus, C., Roman poet, con- 
temporary of Virgil. 

VandAli, a confederacy of German 
I)eoi)les. who dwelt originally on the 
Raltic coast of Germany. They subse- 
qiKUitly appear for a short time in Dacia 
and Pannonia ; but at the beginning of the 
fifth century (a.d. 409) they traversed 
Germany and Gaul, and invaded Spain. 
In this country they subjugated the 
Alaui, and founded a kingdom, the name 
of which is still preserved in Andalusia 
(Vandalusia). In a.d. 429 they crossed 
over into Africa, under their king Gen- 
seric {q.v.). The Vandals continued 
masters of Africa till 533, when their 
Hiingdom was destroyed by Bclisarius. 

VargunteiuBrV^ senator, and one of 
Catiline’s conspirators, imdertook, in 
conjunction with C. Cornelius, to murder 
Cicero in 63 b.c., but their plan was 
frustrated by Fulvia. 

Varlus Rufus, L., Roman poet, the 
friend of \Mrgll and Horace. By the 


latter ho is placed In the foremost rank 
among epic poets, and Quintilian pro- 
nounced that his tragedy of Thyestes 
might stand comparison with (ireek 
tragedy. 

Varro, Tdrentius: 1. C., consul 216 
B.c. witli L. Aomillus Paulus. Of ultra- 
democratic opinions, Varro, notwith- 
standing the opposition of tlie aristocracy, 
was made consul by the people, to bring 
the war against Hannibal to a close. 
His colleague was L. Aemilius Paulus, 
one of the leaders of the aristocratical 
l)arty. The two consuls wore defeated by 
Hannibal at the battle of Cannae, which 
was fought by Varro against the advi(3(i of 
Paulus. The Roman army was all but 
annlliilated. Paulus and almost all the 
olheers perished. Varro was one of, the 
few who escaped and reached Venusia In 
safety, with about seventy horsemen. 
His conduct after the battle was deserving 
of high praise. Ho proceeded to Canu- 
siiim, where the remnant of the Roman 
army had taken refuge, and there adopted 
every precaution wliich the exigencies 
of the case required. His conduct was 
apprceiat('d by the senate and the people, 
and Ins defeat was forgotten. 2. M., 
Itomari writer, whoso erudition earned 
for him the title of ‘the most learned of 
the Romans,’ was 5. 1 16 B.c. Varro held 
a naval command in the wars against the 
pirates and Mitliridates, and afterwards 
served as the U'gatus of ihimiiey in Spain 
in the civil war, hut was ccnnpelled to 
Riirrcuder to Caesar. He passed over into 
Gree< c, and shared the fortuncjs of the 
Pompeian party tij^aftcr the bn,ttle of 
Pharsalia. wlien he sued for the forgive- 
ness of Caesar, who employed liim in 
superintending the collection and arrange- 
ment of the groat library designed for 
public use. Ilis death took j)laeo 27 n.r., 
when he was in his 89th year. Varro 
composed no fewer than 490 ])()Oks; but 
of those only two works have coim^ down 
to us, the first In a mutilated form, viis. 
the treatises Iferuvi JUisticanmi Libri III 
and De Lingua Latina. Tlajre is a text 
and translation by R. CJ. Kent, \V. D. 
Hooper, and H. D. Ash in the Loeb 
Library. 

Varus, a cognomen in many Roman 
gentc.s, signified a person who had his legs 
bent inwards. 

Varus, Alfenus, Roman jurist, the 
Alfeims vafer of Horace, was a native of 
Cremona, whert! ho carried on the trade 
of a liarber or a cobbler. Ha\ ing come to 
Rome, he became a pupil of Serviua 
Sulpicius and attained the dignity of the 
consulship. 

Varus, P. Quintlllus, was (mnaul 13 b.c., 
and wa.s subHoquoutly appointed to the 
government of Syria, where lie acfiuired 
enormous wcialth. Shortly after his 
retiu*n from Syria he was made governor 
)f Germany (probably r. a.d. 7), and was 
instructed by Augustus to introduce the 
Roman jurisdiction. The Gertnans, how- 
ever, were not prepared to submit, and 
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found a loader In Armlnliifl, chief of the 
Ohenifioi, who orgranizod a general revolt 
of all tlio German tribes near the Visnrgis 
(JVeser). When ho had fully matured Ids 
Ians, he suddenly attacked Varus, at the 
ead of a largo force of barbarians, as 
the Roman general was marching with 
his throe legions through a pass known as 
the Saltus 'reutoburgiensis. The battle 
lasted three days, and ended with the 
entire destruction of the Roman army. 
VnruK put an end to his own life. His 
defeat was followed by the loss of all the 
Roman possessions between tlie Wesor 
and the Rliiiic, and the latter river again 
IxuiMiiie the boundary of the Roman 
(loiniriions. When tlie news of this 
defeat reached Rome, the whole city was 
thrown into consternation; and Augustus, 
who was lioth weak and aged, gave way 
to tho most violent grief, calling upon 
Varus to give him back his legions. 

Vascones. tho old Iberian race, whose 
(lest enda,nts still inhabit the Spanish 
Navarro and Bascpie provinces. See 

JllSl'ANlA. 

Vatinlus' 1. T’.. i oUtica I adventurer 
in tlie last days of the republic. Vatimns 
w’Hs (pi a tor (13 n.c., and tribune of the 
jih'bs ,VJ, when he sold his services to 
(^lesar, who was then consul along with 
lliiMiliis. In ,)(» he appeared os a witness 
agiiiust Milo and S(*8tiufl, two of Cicero’s 
fricmls, m eoiiseijuence of which the 
oralor imide a velicmont attack upon tlie 
character of Vatinius, in the speech which 
has come down to us. Vatinius w’as 
jiraetor in 55, and in tho following year 
(.54) he w'a.s accused hy C. Llclulus Calvus 
of having gained tho praetorship by 
bribery. lie was defended by (Jicero, in 
order to please (.aesar, whom Cicero had 
oihmded by bis former attack, lie was 
consul m -17. and proconsul of IllyrKumi 
in 4.5. During tho civil w^ar Vatinius 
followed Caesar. 2. Of neneventum, 
degraded character in Nero’s court, 
cfiiially deformed in body and in mind, 
and who, after being a shoemaker’s 
ap]'rcnti(‘e and a buflfoon, ended by 
beeeining a delator, or public informer. 

Vectigalia, Homan term for the public 
revemics (mainly derived from state 
prei>‘‘rties). 

Voctis or Vecta (Isle oflVifjht). 

Vedius Polllo. /See roLLii). 

Vfegfitlus, Flavius Rfinatus, autlior of a 
tr(!atise, liei Militaris InsUlula, or 
Kjjitfune Rei Militaris, dedicated to 
Valeutinian II. 

Veil, ancient city of Etruria, situated 
on the rivjar Creniera, about 12 miles from 
Rome. The Veientes were engaged in 
hostilities with Rome for nearly four 
e.enturics, and we have records of fourteen 
distinct wars betw^een the two peoples. 
Veil was at length taken by Camlllus. 

VSidvIs, Roman deity. Veiovls was 
irobably an Etruscan divinity, whose 
iglitnings produced deafness, even befon^ 
they were hurled. His temple at Rome 
stood between the Capitol and the 


Tarpeian rock. He was represented as a 
youthful god armed wdth arrows. 

V616da, a prophetio virgin, wiio by 
birth belonged to the Bructerl, and in tlio 
reign of Vespasian was regarded us a 
divine being by most of the nations in 
central Germany. 

Velleius P&terohlus. See PAf ERriHATS. 

Vfindtia: 1. District In the N. of Italy, 
was originally included under the general 
name of Gallia Cisalplna, but was made by 
Augustus, tho tenth Regio of Italy. It 
was bounded on tho \V. by the river 
Athosls, which separated it from Gallia 
Clsalpina; on the N. by the Ournic Alps; 
on the E. by the river Tlmavus, wliicli 
separated it from Istria; and on the S. hy 
tho Adriatic Gulf. Its inhabitants, tho 
Voiioti, frequently called Heneti by tho 
Greeks, were not an Italian race, lint their 
origin is doubtful. In consequence of 
their hostility to tho Gauls, they formed 
at an early period an alliance with Rome; 
and tlioir country was defended by tho 
Romans. On the comiucst of the Cisal- 
pine (Jauls, tho Voncti likewise became 
nujluded under the Roman dominion. 
Tho Voneti continued to enjoy iirosperity 
down to the time the Marconianmo 
wars, in tlie rtdgn of Aurelius; hut from 
tins time their country was devastated 
hy tlie liarburians wdio invaded Italy; 
and at length, in the fifth eentnrv, many 
of its inaabitants, to escape tluj ravages 
of the Huns under Attila, took refuge in 
tlie islands off tlicir coast, on which now 
stands the city of Venice. The chief 
towns of Venetia wero I’atavlum iq.v.), 
Altimim (q.v.), and Aquileia (q.v.). 2. 

(Mnrbihnn). District in tho N.W. of 
Gallia Bugduncnsis, mliabitod by the 
Voncti. Off their const was a group of 
islauds enlled Insulae Vonetieae. 

VSnIlIa, a nyinpli, daughter of Piluin- 
luiK, sister of Amata, wife of King 
Baiinus, and ipother of lui. us and. 
Juturnahy Dauims. 

Vonti, tho winds. They app ir peu'- 
soniJicd, even in the Homeric pm ms, but 
at tho same time they are coju eived as 
ordinary jihenomcna of nutiu'e. The 
ruler of all the wunds is Aeolus. 

Ventldlus, P., Roman general, at first 
gamed a living hy jobiung mul(‘s and 
('urnages. Caesar, however, employed 
lum m Gaul, and in the civil war. After 
Caesar’s death Veutidius sided with M. 
Antony, and in 43 was made consul 
suffcctus. In 39 Antony sent Viuitidius 
lnt(» Asia, where he defeated tno I'ar- 
thiaus and Labienua; and in the second 
campaign gained a brilliant victory over 
the Parthians, who had again invaded 
Syria. He obtained a triuinph in 38. 

V6nus, originally a Latin goddess,* 
perhaps of garden fertility. Her worsi ■ ip 
seems to liave been established at Romo 
at an early ti ■' Here she bore the aur- 
namo of Murtea, or Murcia, doubtfully 
derived from the myrtle-tree {myrtus). 
Ill later times tho worship of Venus was 
extended, and her ideutillcation with the 
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Greek Aphrodite (q.v.) Introduced various 
new attributes. At the bofrinning of the 
second Punic War, the worshij) of Venus 
Erycina was Introduced from Sicily. In 
the year 114 n.c., on account of corrup- 
tion, especially amon? the Vestals, a 
temple w^s built to Venus Verticordla 
(the goddess who turns the human heart). 
After the close of the Samnite War, 
Fablus G urges founded the w’orship of 
Venus Obsoquons and Postvorta; Scipio 
Africanus the Younger, that fof Venus 
Genetnx, in which he was afterwards 
follow'ed by Caesar, who added that of 
Venus Victrix. The wmrship of Venus 
was promoted by Caesar, who traced his 
descent from Aeneas, suimosed to be the 
son of Mars and Vcuus. In her honour ho 
erected a splendid temple; and in a.d. 
135 Hadrian erected to her a still more 
majestic temple. The month of April, 
as the beginning of si)ring, was thought 
to be sacred to Venus, (fifee Fig HH.) 

Vfinhsla (Vennsa), ancient town' of 
Apulia, S. of the river Autidus, and near 
Mt. Vultur, situated in a romantic 
country, and memorable as the birthplace 
of the poet Horace. 

Verbanus L&cus tLago Maggiorc), lake 
in Gallia Clsalpina, and the largest in all 
Italy, being about 40 miles in length 
from N. to S.: its greatest breadth is 8 
miles. 

Vercingetdrix, chieftain of the Arverni, 
who fought against Caesar in 52 n.o. 
After the capture of Alesla he adorned 
the triumph of his conqueror at Romo in 
46, and was afterwards put to death. 

Vergollus, rivulet in Apulia, said to 
have been choked by the dead bodies of 
the Romans slain in the battle of Cannae. 

Verolamium or Verulamium (Old Veru- 
lam, near St. Albans), the chief town of 
tlio Catuvellaunl in Britain, probably the 
residence of the king Cassivellaunus, 
which was conquered by Caesar. 

V8r5na, town in Gallia Cisalpina, and 
under the empire one of the most 
flourishing towns in the N. of Italy. It 
was the birthplace of Catullus; and, 
according to some accoimts, of the older 
Pliny. There are still many Roman 
remains at Verona. See A. M. Allen, 
History of Verona (1010). 

VerrSs, C., was quaestor 84 n.c. to Cn. 
Papirius Carbo, and therefore at that 
eriod belonged to the Marian party ; but 
e afterwards went over to Sulla. After 
being legate and proquoestor of Dolabella 
In Cilicia, Verres became praetor urbanus 
In 74, and afterwards propraetor in 
Sicily, w’hero he remained nearly three 
years (73-70). His extortions desolated 
the island. As soon as ho left Sicily, the 
' inhabitants resolved to bring him to trial. 
They committed the prosecution to 
Cicero, wdio had been Lilybaean ouaestor | 
in Sicily in 75, and had promised his good 
offices to the Sicilians whenever they ' 
might demand them. Cicero spared no 
pains to secure a conviction. Verres was 
defended by Hortenslus, and was sup- 


ported by the aristocracy. Hortenslus 
endeavoured to substitute Q. Caccilius 
Niger as prosecutor instead of C3(;ero ; but 
the judges decided in favour of tlie latter. 
The oration which Cicero delivered on this 
occasion was the Dimvatio in Q. Cae~ 
cilimn. Cicero was allowed 110 days to 
collect evidence, but, assisted by his 
cousin Lucius, completed his researches 
in 50. Hortenslus hoped to T)rf)loiig the 
trial tUl the following year, wdieii he liiin- 
self would be consul. Cicero, therefori', 
abandoned all thought of olo(iuoiice, and 
merely introducing his case in tlie first of 
the Verrlne orations, rested his hopes on 
the weight of testimony alone. IIort(*n- 
sius was unprepared with counter-evi- 
dence, and after the first day aliandoiied 
the cause of Verres. Verres fpiitted the 
city in desi)air, and was condemned in his 
ai)sence. Ho retired to Marseilles, re- 
taining so many of his treasures of art as 
to cause eventually his proscription by 
M. Antony in 43. 

Verrius Flaccus, M., tutor of tiic granri- 
sons of the emperor Augustus. 11 c wrote 
several books, among them a sort of tlie- 
tionary of tlie Latin language (the first 
of its kind recorded). 

Verticordla. See Venits. 

Vertumnus or Vortumnus, Italian deity 
of Etruscan origin. The Romans (!on- 
nected Vertumnus with all ocK’iirn'nccs 
to which the verb verto applies, such as 
the change of seasons, purchase and sale, 
tho return of rivers to their iiroper beds, 
otc. The god was connected elilcfly with 
the transformation of plants and their 
progress from blof^m to fruit. Hein'O 
tho story, that whra Vcrtnmims was m 
love with l^omona, he assumed all ])os- 
sihle forms, until at last he gained his 
end by metamorphosing himself into a 
beautiful youth. Gardeners <dTcr(*d to 
him tho first produce of their gardens. 
The people celebrated a festival to 
Vertumnus on 13th August, under the 
name of tho Vortumnalia, denoting tho 
transition from high summer to tho more 
mellow season of fruits. For literary 
references to Vertumnus, see osjiecially 
Varro, de Lingua Latina, v. 46, and 
Propertius, iv. 2. 

V§rus, L. AurSlIus. the colleague of M. 
Aurelius in the empire, a.d. 161-9. Ho 
W'as adopted by M. Antonius, and on ins 
death succeeded to tho empire along wMth 
M. Aurelius. Verus d. suddenly nt 
Altinum in tho country of tlie V^eneti, 
169. 

Vesp&sl&nus, T. Flavius Sablnus, Roman 
emperor, a.d. 70-9, was h. on 17th 
November a.d. 9. His father was a man 
of mean condition, of Reate, in tho 
country of the Sabini. His motlier. 
Vespasia Polla, was the daugliter of a 
praefectus castrorum, and the sister of a 
Roman senator. Vosi>asian served ns 
trlbunus militum In Thrace, and was 
quaestor In Crete and CJyrcne. He was 
afterwards aedile and praetor. About 
this time he took to wife Flaviu Doniitilla, 
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the daughter of a Homan eques, by whom 
he had two sons, both of whom succeeded 
him. In the reign of Claudius he was 
sent into Germany as legatus legionis: 
and in 43 he held the same command in 
Britain, and reduced the Isle of Wight. 
Ho was consul in 51, and proconsul of 
Africa under Nero. He was very poor, 
and was accused of getting money by dis- 
honourable means. But he had a great 
military reputation, and he was liked by 
the soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him 
to the east (66), to conduct the war 
against the Jews. His conduct of this 
war raised his reputation, and when the 
war broke out between Otho and Vitelllus, 
Vespasian was proclaimed emperor at 
Alexandria on let July 69, and soon after 
all through the east. He came to Bonie 
in the following year (70), leaving his son 
Titus to continue the war against the 
J cws. On his arrival at Rome he worked 
with great Industry to restore order. 
The simplicity and frugality of his mo<lo 
of life formed a striking contrast with the 
luxury of some of his predecessors, and 
his example ’•efo.'.A.cd the morals of 
Rome. He was never ashamed of tlie 
meanness of his origin, and ridiculed all 
nttemT)ts to make out for him a distin- 
guished genealogy. He is accused of 
avarice, and of a taste for low humour. 
Yet it IS admitted that he was liberal m all 
his expenditure for purposes of public 
utility. In 71 Titus returned to Rome, 
and both father and son triumphed 
together on account of the conquest of 
the Jews. The reign of Vespasian was 
marked also by the conquest of north 
Wales and the island of Anglesey by 
Agrioohi, who w'as sent into Britain in 78. 

In the summer of 79 Vespasian went to 
spend some time at his jiaternal house In 
the mountains of the Kabini, and expired 
on 24th June in that year, at the age of 
69. 

Vesta, Roman divinity, identified with 
the Greek Hestia (q.v.). She was the 
goddess of the hearth, and inseparably 
connected with the Penates; for Aeneas 
was believed to have brought the eternal 
lire of Vesta from Troy, along with the 
Images of the Penates; and the praetors, 
consuls, and dictators, before entering 
upon their official functions, sacrificed, 
not only to the Penates, but also to Vesta 
at Lavinium. In the ancient Roman 
house, the hearth w'as the central part, 
and around it all the inmates daily as- 
sembled for their common meal (coena), 
which w’as combined with a sacrifice to 
Vesta and the Penates. Every dw’elllng- 
house, therefore, was a temple of Vesta; 
but a public sanctuary united nil the 
citizens of the state into one large family. 
This sanctuary stood in the Forum, 
between the Capltollne and Palatine 
hills. The goddess was not represented 
by a statue, but the eternal fire burning 
on her altar was her symbol, and was 
attended to by the Vestals, virgin priest- 
esses, chaste like the goddess. The 
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Vestal Virgins numbered six, and served 
for thirty years: they had certain 
privileges, but any violation of the vow of 
chastity was punished by burial alive; 
and there wore severe penalties for other 
faults. The worship of Vesta lasted to 
the final days of paganism. Her shriiK 
was the most sacred object Of 
religion. 

Vestinl, Sabcllian people in central 
Italy, betw’een tho Apennines and tlio 
Adriatic Sea, and separated from 
Picenum by the river Matrinuh, and from 
the Marruclnl by the river Attirnus. 
They were conquered by tho Romans, 
328 B.C., and became allies. 

Vesuvius, Vfisevus, Vesbius, or Vesvius, 
the volcanic mountain in Campania, 
rising out of tho plain S.E. of Ncapolis. 
There are no records of any eruption of 
Vesuvius before tho (Christian era, but 
the ancient writers wore aware of its 
volcanic nature from the igneous appear- 
ance of its rocks. Tn a.p. 63 the volcano 
gave the first symptoms of agitation 
in an earthquake, which occasioned coii- 
sidcrablo damage to several towns in Us 
vicinity; and on tlio 24tb August, a.d. 
79, occurred tlio first great <Tui)tion of 
Vesuvius, which ovcrwliolmcd tiie cities 
of Stablae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. 
Tn this eruption the elder Jdmy lost his 
life. 

Vetranio, commanded the legions in 
Illyria and Paniioma, in a.d. 3.'»0, when 
Constans was treacherously destroyed, 
and was proclaimed enirieror by his 
troops; but at the end of ten months 
resigned in favour of Constnntius. 

Vettlus, L., Roman eques, in tho pay of 
Cicero in 63 n.c., to whom ho gave valu- 
able information respecting the Cutilin- 
arian conspiracy. In 59 he accused 
Cmdo, Cicero, L. Lucullus. and others 
of a conspiracy to assnsslnato Pompey. 
Cicero regarded this acciisiitioi. as Llio 
work of Caesar. On the day aft ■ 'le had 
given his evidence, Vettms wa ' found 
strangled In i»rison. 

Vdtulonla, ancient city of Etruria, one 
of the twelve cities of the El fuscan con- 
federation. From this city the Romans 
are said to have borrowed the insignia 
of their magistrates — the fas os, sella 
curulia, and toga praetoxta — as well as 
tho UBO of tho brazen trumpet in war. 
Its site has been discovered near a village 
called Magliano, between the rivers Osa 
and Albcgna, and about 8 miles inland. 

VeturiuB Mamurlusj is said to have been 
the armourer who made the eleven 
ancilia exactly like the one that was sent 
from heaven in the reign of Nuina. 

Vexillum, literally a inilitar., standard. 
Under the republic it was tho standard 
the legion's cavalry; in imperial times tlie 
term was aprded to the standard of a 
troop of auxl. ’y cavalry, and from<,ho 
time of Constantine to a cavalry force 
itself. 

Vibo (B/roua), Roman name of tho 
Greek town Hlppoiiium, on the S.W. 
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coast of lirnttium, and on a gulf called 
after It Sinus Vibonensis, or Hipponlates. 
It is said to have been founded by the 
Locri Epizopliyrii ; but it was de 8 tro 3 "cd 
by' the elder Dionysius, who transplanted 
its Inliabitants to Syracuse. It was after- 
wards restored; and later fell Into the 
hands of the Bruttii. It was taken from 
tlie Bruttii by the Romans, who colonized 
it 1!)4 B.C., and called it Vibo Valentia. 
Cicero speaks of it us a municipiuiii. 

Victor, Sex. Aurelius, Latin writer, rose 
to distinction by his zeal in the cultiva- 
tion of literature. Having attracted the 
attontiiai of Jidian when at Siriiiiiim, ho 
was appointed by that prince governor 
of one division of Pannonia. At a subse- 
(lucnt ])cri()d ho was elevated by Theo- 
dosius to the high otlleo of city praefect. 
He is the rejnited author of a work en- 
titled Cacstires, edited by F. Puhlmayr 
(1911). 

Victoria, the personification of Victory 
among the Boniaus. 

Vietdrinus: 1. Duo of the Thirty 
Tyrants, was the third of tlio usurpers 
who in HiiccesMon ruled Gaul during the 
reign of Galla'iius. lie was assassinated 
at Agrippina by ont^of his own ollicers in 
A.J). 2G8, after reigning somewhat more 
than a year. 2. Latin rhetorician, and 
teacher of St. Jerome. Ho becamo a 
Christian m his old age. Author of 
several theological treatises. 

Vincuntius, surnanied Lirinensis, from 
the monastery on the island of Lirinus, 
off the coast of Gallia Narbonensis. where 
he was a monk, lie was a native of Gaul 
and d. c. a.d. 450. His fame rests on a 
treatise against the Arians, Conunoni- 
tonum (cd. Moxon, 1915). 

Vinddllcla, Itoman province, bounded 
on the N. by the Danube, wliich separated 
It from (iermany, oh the VV. by the torri- 
of the Uelvetii in Gaul, on the S. hj' 
Rhactia, and on the E. by the river 
Genus (fnn), which separated it from 
Norieum, thus corresponding to the E. 
part of Switzerland, the S.E. of Baden, 
the S. of Wurftemberg and BavHria,^.aiid 
tlie N. part of the Tyrol. It was origin- 
ally jiart of the province of Rhaetia, and 
was coiiquored by Tiherius in the reign 
of Augustus. Riicietia was divided by 
Diocletian into two provinces, Rhaetia 
Prima and Rhactia Seeunda, the latter of 
which names was gradually supplanted by 
that of Vindclicla. 

Vindlclus, a slave, who is said to have 
given information to the consuls of the 
conspiracy to rcsloro the Tarquins, and 
who was rewarded in consequence with 
liberty and the Roman franchise. 

Vindobona (Vienna. English; Wien, 
./lerman), town in Pannonia, on the 
Danube, was originally a Celtic place, 
anil subsequemly a Roman iminicipium. 
It jvas the cliicf station of the Roman 
fleet on the Danube, and the headquarters 
of a Roman legion. 

Vinum: 1. (ircecc. ,It was the almost 
universal custom to Qualify wine with 


water, l^osslbly the Greeks were no 
great connoisseurs of wine, as the Romans 
were, and it is almost certain that their 
wines were less choice than the Italian 
vintages. There were red, white, and 
3 'ellow wines, most of them cheap. The 
must noted of all wines was the Chian; 
but Lesbos, Thasoa, Cnidus, and Rhodes 
all produced good quality vintages. 
Homer mentions a wine called Prainnian, 
as being a favourite with his heroes ; it was 
rough and coarse in flavour. Wine was 
generally kept either in skins or in tall 
earthen amphorae. 

2. Home. Among Italian wines Gaecu- 
ban, Formian, and Setiiiian were ranked 
among the best; next to tliese I’alerman 
(a heady drink); in a lower cla.ss caiiio 
Alban and Massie. The commonest of 
all was the V'alicauum. Ullicr brands 
often mentioned were the Sabine and 
tlio wine of Calcs (both of tlu'se were 
gi'own in Campania). For centm’ios the 
average Roman was practically a watia*- 
drlnker; but with the growth of tlio 
empire winc-drmking hecaiiie prevalent. 
Sec hooks i-x of Athenaous’s l)ei{jno- 
ao/j/nsts and book xii of Columella’s De 
He Husfica. 

Vipsanla Agrippina, daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa by his llrst wife Pom- 
poiiia. Augustus gave her in marriage to 
his stepson Tiberius, by whom she was 
much beloved. She boro him a sou, 
Drusus. Tiberius was com polled to 
divorce her by the command of the 
eniiieror, in order to marry Julia, the 
daughter of the latter. 

Vipsanius Agripj^, M. See AuiiiprA. 

Virblus, Latin uivinity worshii)[)eil 
along with Diana in the grove iil Arn ia, 
at the foot of the Alban JMt. See 
IIlPFULYTUS. 

Virgilius or Vergilius M&ro, P., Roman 
poet, was b. 15tJi October 70 near 
Mantua in Cisalpine (laiil. Virgil’s 
father probably bad a small estate wbicJi 
he cultivated: his mother’s name w.is 
Maia. He was educated at Cremona, 
jMcdiolanum, and Rome, and he took the 
toga vlnlis at Cremona in 55, on the day 
on which ho commenced his sixteenth 
year (15th October). He was also in- 
structed by Syron, an Epicurean, and 
probably at Romo. After completing 
his education, Virgil retired to his 
paternal farm, and hero ho may have 
written some of the small pieces which are 
attributed to him. In the division of land 
among tho soldiers after the battle of 
Philippi (42), Virgil was deprived of his 
projicrty; but it was afterwards restored 
at tho command of Octavian. Virgil 
wrote the Eclogue which stands first in 
our editions, to commemorate his grati- 
tude to Octavian. He probably became 
acquainted with Maecenas soon after 
writing his Ecloaucs, in which Maecenas 
is not mentioned. His most finished 
work, tho Georoics, was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Maecenas {Gtonj. 111. 41): 
and was completed after the battle of 
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Actium, 31 H.C., while Octavlan was In 
the east. While Auprustiis was in Spain 
(2G), he wrote to Virgil expressing a wish 
to have the clratl or some portions of the 
Aeut id which had been begun about that 
tunc. In 23 d. Marcelliis, the son of 
Uetavia, Caesar’s sister, by her tirat 
husbaiKl; and as Virgil lost no opi)or- 
tunity of gratifying his patron, he intro- 
duced into his sixth book of the Aenctd 
(883) the allusion to the virtues of Ids 
youth. As Marcellus did not die till 23, 
these lines were of course written after his 
death, but that does not prove that the 
whole of the sixth book was written so 
late. A passage in the seventh book 
(GOG) appears to allude to Augustus 
receiving back the Parthian standards, 
which event belongs to 20. When 
Augustus was r(d.urning from Samos, 
where he had spent the winter of 20, ho 
met Virgil at Athens. The poet, it js 
said, hud intended to make a tour of 
(ireece, but ho accompanied the emperor 
to Mcgara, and thence to Italy. His 
health, which had boon declining, was 
now broken, 'm'd .o died soon after his 
arrhal at Hrundisium on the 22nd 
September 10, not having quite oom- 
pl(it(i(l his Tilst year. His remains were 
transferred to Naples, which had been his 
favourite resithmeo, and interred near the 
road from Naples to Puteoli, where a 
monunu'nt is still shown, supposed to be 
the tomb of the T>oet. Vii-gil had been 
enriched by the liberality of his patrons, 
mid he left behind him a considerable 
])ropcrby and a house on the Esquihno 
Hill, near the gardens of Maecenas. He 
was an amiable, good-tempered man, free 
from (‘in’y; and in all but health he 
was prosperous. Hesldcs tho Bveohes, 
iifon/irH, and Aeiicid, Roveral shorter 
pieces are attributed to Virgil, which may 
possibly have been the productions of his 
vfuith. yiieh are tho Culejc, Ctris, Co pa, 
<'tr. Of all his works tho Ueoruivu are 
both tlio most linished and tho most 
<»rigmal. Virgil must he considered as by 
far the greatest of all tho Homan epic 
])oels. See the edition of Virgil’s com- 
]ilete W'orks by J. Conirigton (latest 
edition 1883-118); there are translations 
in verse by J. Rhoades (1893), and m 
prose by J. Jackson (1908). There is 
alho a text with translation hy II. R. 
Fairclough in the Loeb Idbrary, and 
translations of tho Aeveid, Krlogues, and 
Georgies in Everyman’s Jiibrary. See 
aUio T, Frank, Virgil (1927). 

Virginia, daughter of L. Virginius, a 
coiitiiruwi, was a beautiful and mnoeent 
girl, betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty 
<;xcitod tho lust of the decemvir Appius 
Claudius, who instigated one of his 
clients to seize the damsel and claim her 
as his slave. Her father, who laid come 
from the camp the morning on which 
Claudius gave judgment assigning Vir- 
ginia to his client, seeing that all hojio was 
gone, prayed the decemvir to ho allowed 
to speak one word to the nurse In his 


daughter’s hearing. In order to ascertain 
whether she was really his daughter. 
Tho request was granted; Virginius drew 
them both aside, and snatching up a 
butcher’s knife from one of tho stalls, 
plunged it in his daughter’s breast, ex- 
claiming: ‘There is no w'ay but this to 
keep thee free’; then, iioldingtils bloody 
knife on high, ho rushed to the gate of the 
city, and hastened to the Roman camp. 
Both camp and city rose against the 
decemvirs, who W'ere deprived of their 
power, and the old form of government 
was restored, 449 B.c. L. Virginius was 
the first who was elected tribune. 

Virginius, L., father of Virginia {q.v.). 

Vlrlathus, a Lusitanlan, originally a 
shepherd or huntsman, and afterwards a 
robber. He was ouo of tho Ijusitaniaiis 
who escaped the massacre oX the people 
by tho proconsul Calha, in 151 B.c. Ho 
crollcctod a formidable force, and ff»r 
several successive years defeated one 
Roman army after another. In 141 tlio 
proconsul Fahius Sorvllianus concluded a 
peace with Viriathus, in order to save his 
army. But Servilius Caepio, who suc- 
ceeded to the command of Farther Si)aiTi 
in 1 40, renew’ed tho vta-r, and shortly after- 
wards procured tho assassination of 
Viriathus hy bribing three of his friends. 

Viridomarus, a chieftain of tho Aedui, 
whom Caesar had raised from a low' rank 
to tho highest honour, but w'ho after- 
wards joined tho Gauls m their great 
revolt In 52 B. . 

Viroconium or Uriconium (Wroxeier), 
Roman town and niilitiiry station m 
Shropshire. Extensive ('xeavations ha\ o 
been made. See R. G. (Jolling^vood, 
Archaeology of Jioman Britain (1930). 

Virtus (Greek Roman per- 

soniflention of manly valour, rei)resonted 
with asliort tunic, right breast uncovered, 
a helmet, a spear m tho loft hand, a sword 
in the right \ temple of \ .rtAis and 
llonos w'as built hy Marcellus 

Vistula {Vislula, English; - 'eichsel, 
German; I’olish), river forndng tlio 

houudary betw’eeii Germany and Sar- 
matia, rising in tho llercyi'ia Silva and 
falling Into Iho Mare JSnebicum {Baltic). 

Vitellius, A., Roman emperor from 
2nd .lanuary to 2Jnd December a.d. G9, 
W'as the son of L. Vitellius, consul in a.d. 
34. Ho had sonic knowledge of hitters. 
His vi<-cs made him a favourite of 
Tiberius, Gains Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero. People were suriirised wdien 
Galba chose such n man to ( iunmaud 
the legions in Lower Germany, for he 
hod no military talent. The soldiers of 
Vitellius proclaimed him emperor at 
Colonia Agrippiuensis {C-ii,u;,>e) on 2nd 
January G9. His generals Fahius Valena 
and Caeclna marched into Italv, defeated 
Gtho’s troop - at the battle of Bedriaeutn, 
and thus Bt -cd for Vitellius the eom- 
mand of Italy. He displayed some 
moderation after his accession; hut ho 
was a notorious glutton. Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on 
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Ist July; and the leerlons of IllTrlcum, 
under Antonius Primus, entered the N. of 
Italy and declared for him. Vltclliua 
dispatched Caeciua to oppose Primus; 
hut Caeciua was not faithful to the 
emperor. Primus defeated the Vitel- 
liaiiH in two battles; then marched upon 
Rome. VitelliuH was sohsed in the 
])alace. and dra^Ked to the Gemonlae 
Scalae (q.v.), where ho was killed. 

Vitruvius PolHo. M., the author of a 
treatise on architecture, appears to have 
served os a military engrineer under Julius 
Caesar, in the African War, 4G n.c., and 
he was broken dowm with age when he 
composed his work, JJc Architectural 
W'hieli is dedicated to the emperor 
Augustus. His treatise has been printed 
witli translation by F. W. Kelsey In the 
Loeb Library ; and has been translated 
also by J. H. Morgan (11)14). Ills style is 
obscure but be gives information of the 
utmost value about methods of con- 
struction. 

Vdcontli, powerful peoide In Gallia 
Nnrbonensis, inhabiting the S.E. part of 
Dauphine and a part of l*rovence between 
the Drac and the Hurance, bounded on 
the N. by' the Alloljj?ogcs, and rm the 8. 
by the 8alyes and Albloecl. They were 
allow'ed by the Romans to live under their 
own laws. 

Vdgfisus or V6sdgu8 (Vosffes), range of 
mountains in Caul, in the territory of 
tlie Lingones, running parallel t<j the 
Rhine. 

Vdlfiterrae (Volterra), called by the 
Ktruscans VelatJiri, one of the twelve 
cities of tlie Etruscan Confederation, wiis 
built on a preciiiitous hill, about 1,800 
English feet above the level of the sea. 
Its domination extended eastward as far 
as tlie territory of Arretium, which was 
60 miles distant; wekft>wa.rd as far as the 
MediteiTaneaii, which was more than 20 
miles off ; and southward at least as far as 
Populonia. In consequence of iiossesslng 
the two great ports of Luna and I^opu- 
lonia, Volaterrue, thougli so far inland, 
was reckoned as one of the powerful 
maritime cities of Etruria. We have no 
record of its conquest by the Romans. 
Like most of tlie Etruscan cities, it 
espoused the Marian party against Sulla; 
and it was not till after a siege of two 
years that the city fell into Sulla’s hands. 
After the fall of the western empire it 
w'as for a time the residence of the Lom- 
bard kings. There are remains of walls 
(fourth century n.t'.), and in the Florence 
museum, some discoveries from graves 
dating from the ninth century u.c. 

Voloae, (Vltic people in Gallia Narbon- 
ensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Ji^olcae Tectosages and the Volcae Are- 
cornici, extending from the Pyrenees and 
the frontiers of Aquitania along the coast 
as fjir as the Rlidiie. The chief town of 
the Tectosages was Tolosa (q,v.). A 
portion of the Tectosages left their native 
country under Brennus,^and were one of 
the three great tribes into which the 


Galatians in Asia Minor were divided. 
See Galatia. 

Vologeses, three kings of Parthia. 
See Arsaces, 23, 26, 27. 

Volsci, ancient people in Latium, but 
originally distinct from the Latins, dw'elt 
on the river Llrls, and extended down to 
the Tyrrhene Sea. They were subdued 
by the Romans in 338 b.c. 

VolBlnli or Vulsinli (ISolsena)^ called 
Velsina or Velsuna by the Etruscans, 
ancient and powerful city of the Etruscan 
Confederation, was situated on a lofty hill 
on the N.E. extremity of the lake called 
after it, Laous Volsinicnsis and Vul- 
siniensls (Lago di JSolserin). The Vol- 
Kimenses carried on war with the Romans 
in 392, 311, 204, and 280 n.c., but were 
on each occasion defeated, and in 280 
appear to have been finally subdued. 
Their city was then razed to the ground, 
and its inhabitants were compelled to 
settle on a less defensible site in the plain, 
that of the modern Bolsena. 

Volturclus or Vulturolus. T., of Crotonn, 
one of Catiline’s conspirators, wdio turned 
informer. 

Vdlumnia, wife of Coriolanus {q.v.). 

Vdlupla or V61uptas, personification of 
sensual pleasure among the IloiiuinH. A 
temple to her was near the Porta 
Romanula. 

Vonones, two kings of Parthia. See 
Arhaces, 18, 22. 

Vdpiscus, a Roman pracnomcn, signi- 
fied a twin child, who was born safe, 
while the other twin died before birth. 
Like other ancient praenomina., it was 
afterwards used as a cognomen. 

Vdpiscus, Flavlus.^loman historian, 
native of Syracuse, one of the six Scrip- 
tores Ilwtoriae Augustae; ft. c. a.d. 300. 

Vulcanus, Roman god of fire, called also 
Mulciber (avertcr of fire). Tatius is 
reported to have established the worslilp 
of Vulcan with that of Vesta, and 
Romulus to have dedicated to him a 
quadriga after his victory over the 
Fidonatans, and to have set up a statue of 
himself near the temple of the god. Ac- 
cording to others the temple was also 
built by Romulus, who planted near it the 
sacred lotus-tree which still existed in tho 
days of Pliny. Tho most ancient festival 
in honour of Vulcan seems to have been 
tho Fornacalia or Furnalia, Vulcan being 
the god of furnaces; but his great festival 
was called Vulcanalia, and was celebrated 
on 23rd August. The Roman poets 
transfer the stories related of the Greek 
Hephaestus to Vulcan. See Hephaestlts. 

Vulci, city of Etruria, about 18 miles 
N.W. of Tarquinii. Nothing is known of 
its history. The huge cemeteries dis- 
covered in 1830 were pillaged by local 
people; but a few objects have been 
saved, and can be seen in the British 
Museum and tho Louvre. 

Vulgate, the Latin translation of tho 
Bible (the ‘Autliorized Version’ of the 
Roman Catholic Church). I’he influence 
exercised by this celebrated version on 
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the Woatern Church is hardly leas than 
that of the LXX {see SeptuaointI upon 
the Creek Church. The various Refor- 
mation renderinRs of the Bible, Luther’s 
and our own Authorized Version (1611), 
were largely Influenced by the Vulgate. 
The Vulgate helped to shape the theo- 
logical terminology of the west, and Is 
an important witness to the early text 
and Interpretation of both the Old 
Testament and New Testament. As to 
the shape in which we now find tlie 
Vulgate, the influence of St. Jerome 
(fife lIiERONYMiTM) Is of couTse supremo. 
At the request of Pope Damasua (fourth 
century a.d.), he agreed to make a 
revision of the then existing Latin vor- 
siona of the Bible ; and in hla work made a 
serious attempt (as far as the Old Testa- 
ment was concerned) to got at the real 
sense of the original Hebrew. The 
precise date of the publication of the com- 
plete Vulgate la unknown; but it may bo 
assigned to a.d. 404. Jerome had taken 
about fourteen years to finish his critical 
labours, i.e. from the 00th to the 76th 
year of his life. 7t ia to be remembered 
that tlie Vulgaio version of the Psalms is 
not Jerome’s final version, but represents 
an earlier version by the same translator 
(kiiowm as the ‘Galilean Psalter’). This 
(Jail lean I’salter had been preceded by an 


even earlier revision of the old Tjatln 
version; this first revision is known as the 
‘Psaltcrlum llomanum.’ This exhibited 
but a slight improvement; the (lalliean 
version sliows a more thorough revision, 
but the LXX was still its basis, though 
Jerome was careful to use Origen’s 
revised text to bring his work i^o nearer 
agreement with the Hebrew. His ‘ third 
edition’ was a translation made dirce.t 
from the Hebrew; this is called the 
‘J^salterium Hebraieum.’ Various edi- 
tions and recensions of the Vulgate have 
appeared since Jerome’s day: the most 
important of those being the Sixtinc and 
(’lementlno Vulgates of the sixteenth 
century. Of editions by P]ngliah scholars 
the most celebrated is the Vulgate New 
Testament, begun in 1889 by Bishop 
Wordsworth and completed in 1926 by 
J)r. H. J. White. In the year 1907 Pope 
Plus X appointed a commission of Bene- 
dictine monks to restore the critical text 
of St. Jerome’s translation. Its first 
president was Cardinal Gaaquet. The 
work of the commission is still (1954) in 
Its early stages. 

Vultur, mountain dividing Apulia and 
Lucanla near Venusia, is a branch of the 
Apennines. It is cefbbrated by Horace 
ns a haunt of his youth. From it the 
S.E. wind was called Vultunuis. 


X 


XanthippS, wife of Socrates, said to have 
been a shrew. 

Xanthippus: 1. Son of Ariphon and 
father of Pericles. He succeeded Themls- 
toclcs as commander of the Athenian 
fleet in 479 n.c\, and commanded the 
Athenians at the battle of Mycale. 2. 
The Lacedaemonian who commanded 
the Carthaginians against Regulus. 

Xanthus, rivers: 1. See Hcamandeu. 
2. {Eshen ilhai), chief river of Lycia, rises 
in Mt. Taurus, and flows S. through Lycia, 
between Mt. (Vagus and Mt. Mosslc^us, 
falling at last into the Mediterranean Sea, 
a little W. of Patara. 

Xanthus, famous city of Lycia, stood on 
the W. bank of the river of the same 
name, 60 stadia from its mouth. Twice 
it sustained sieges, which terminated in 
tlie self-destruction of the inhabitants 
with their property, first against the 
Persians under Harpagus, and long after- 
wards against the Komans under Brutus. 
The city \Va8 famous for its monuments. 

XSn5cr&t8s, Greek philosopher, was a 
native of Chalcedon. He was b. 396 b.c.. 
and d. 314, at the ago of 82. He attached 
himself first to Aeschines the Socratic, 
and afterwards, while still a youth, to 
Plato, who he accompanied to Syracuse. 
After the death of Plato lie betook him- 
self, with Aristotle, to Hermias, tyrant of 
.'Vtarneus; hml, after his return to xVthcus, 


he was sent on emba«slos to Pbili[) of 
Macedonia, and at a later time to Anti- 
pater during tho liamian War. He 
became president of the Academy even 
before the death of Speusippus, and occu- 
pied that post for twenty -five years. Tho 
importance of Xenocrates is shown by 
tho fact that Aristotle and Theophrastus 
wrote upon his doctrines, and that 
Panactius and Cic’.ero entertained a high 
regard for him. Only the titles of his 
works remain. 

X8n6ph&n9s, philosopher, was a native 
of Colophon, and Jl. between 540 and 500 
B.c. lie was also a poet, and con- 
siderable fragments have come down to us 
of his elegies, and of a didactic poem On 
Nature. According to tho fragments of 
one of his elegies, he left his native land 
at the age of 25. and had already lived 
sixty -seven years in Hellas, when, at the 
ago of 92, he composed that elegy. He 
quitted Colophon as a fugitive or exile, 
and must have lived some time at Elea 
(Velia) in Italy, as ho was usually regarded 
in antiquity as tho originator of the 
Eleatic doctrine of tho oneness of the* 
universe. The literary remains of Xeno- 
phanes are translated by J. Burnet, in 
Ids Early Qri>k Philosophy, 4th •ed. 
(1948). where an account of his philo- 
sophy’ is also given. 

X6n6ph5n: 1. The Atlienian, was tho 
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Boii of Gryllus, and a native of the demns was written by Xenophon to defend the 


Kreida. The time of his birth Is not 
known, but It Jiiay probably be placed in 
c. 430 11 . c., and ho appears to have lived 
above ninety years. Xenophon is said 
to have been a pupil of Socrates at an 
early apro, and the latter saved his life at 
the hattlo of Delium in 424. The most 
memorable event in Xenophon’s life is his 
eonnoction with the Greek army, which 
marched under Cyrus against Artaxerxea 
in 401. lie accompanied Cvrua into 
Upper Asia. In the battle of Cunaxa, 
(Cyrils lost his life, his barbarian troops 
wore dispersed, and the Greeks were left 
alone on the wide plains between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. It was after 
the treaciierous massacre of Cloarchus 
and others of the (Jreck commnnderB by 
the l^a*sian satraii Tissapliernes, that 
Xenophon came forward. Ho was now 
oletd.od oim <'f the gerioruls, and took the 
principal part in conducting the Greeks in 
their memoraldo retreat along the Tigris 
over the high table-lands of Armenia to 
Trei'ozns (q.v.), on the Black Sea. 
From 'Prapezus the troops were con- 
diicled tr) (^hrysopolis, which is opposite 
to Hyzauti uin . Tlya G recks were m groat 
distress, and some of them under Xeno- 
phon entered the service of Seuthea, king 
of Thrace. As the Lacedaemonians 
under Thimbron were now at war with 
Tissapliernes and Pharnabazus, Xeno- 
phon and his troops were mvlted to join 
tlio army of Thimbron, and Xenophon 
led them hack out to Asia to join Thim- 
luvin, 3lh). .S(»cratos put to death in 
399. and Xenophon was probably 
banished from Athena shortly before or 
ahorth after that event. In 39G he was 
witli Agesilaus, the Spartan king, who was 
cominandiug the I|ficoda.emonian forces 
In Asia against trio Persians. When 
Agesilaus was recalled (394) Xenophon 
accompanied him ; and he was on the side 
of the Lacedaemonians In the battle 
which they fouglit at Coronae (394) 
against the Athenians. It seems that he 
went to Siiarta with Agesilaus after the 
battle of Coronea, and soon after he settled 
at Scillus in Flis not far from Olvmpia, 
where he was joined by his wife Idiilesia 
and his children. Xenophon was at last 
expelled from his quiet retreat at ScUlus 
by the Eleans after remaining there about 
tw'onty years. The sentence of banish- 
ment from Athens wafi repealed on the 
motion of Eubulus, probably In 369. 
Xenophon, however, is said to have 
retired to Corinth after his expulsion from 
Scillus, and it is assumed that he died 
there. The principal works of Xenophon 
are the Anabasis and the Cyropaedia, 
In the former he describes the expedition 
of Cyrus and Ahe retreat of the Greeks ; 
the latter is a political romance, based on 
thp history of Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. His Ilellenica, a 
continuation of the history of Thucydides, 
is a dry narrative, of events. The 
Memorabilia of Socrates, In four books. 


memory of his master against tlie charge 
of irreligion and of corrupting the 
Athenian youth. That it is a gonuino 
picture of the man is indisputable, and it 
is the most valuable memorial tliat we 
have of the practical philosophy of 
Socrates. Besides these Xenophon was 
the author of several minor works, tho 
most important of whicli is the Economics, 
a treatise on household mnnagement. 
Tho works of Xenophon have all been 
adequately translated by H. G. Dakyns 
(in 4 vols, 1890). The Oxford text has 
been edited by E. C. Mandiant (19i»), 
who has also contributed translations to 
two of the four vols. of Xenophon in tho 
Loob Ijibrary. 2. Author nf a (Srci'k 
novel, Ephcsiaca, lived in the third eiMi- 
tury A.D. There is a text edited hy (t. 
Dalmeyda (1926). 

Xerxes (tho Ahasuerus of Scripture), 
king of Persia. 48.')-46.> b.(\. was the son 
of Darius and Atossu. After reducing 
the rcvoltt‘d Egyptians to siibuiction, 
Xerxes, in tho spring of 4 80, set out from 
Sardis on his momoraiile expedition 
against Greece. Ho crossed the IJi'lles- 
l)ont by a bridge of boats and continued 
his march through tho Thracian (dior- 
soneae till he reached tho plain of 
Doriscus. Here ho resolved to iiinnher 
both Ills land and naval forces, which are 
said by Herodotus to have amounted to 
2,641,610 lighting men. 'Phis statemcTit 
IS mcredible, yet we may well believe that 
tho numbers of Xerxes were the greatest 
that were ever assembled in ancient 
times. Xerxes, continuing his march, 
ordered his fleet to^il through tlio canal 
that had been previously dug across tho 
isthmus of Athos — of which the remains 
are still visible — and await Jus arrival at 
Thorme. Hence he marched through 
Macedonia and Thessaly, and arnvi'd in 
safety with Ids land forces liefore Tlicrmo- 
pylae. Here the Greeks had n solved to 
make a stand, and when Xerxes attemp- 
ted to force his way through llie pass. Ins 
troops were repulsed again and again hy 
Leonidas the Spartan king; till a Malian, 
of tho name of Ephialtcs, showed tho 
Persians a pass over the mountains of 
Oeta, and tlius enabled them to fall on 
tho rear of the Greeks. Leonidas and his 
Spartans disdained to fly, and w^re all 
slain, lienee Xerx(‘8 marched through 
Phocis and lioeotia, and at length reached 
Athens. About the same time as Xerxes 
entered Athens, his fleet, which had heim 
crippled by storms and engagements, 
arrived in tho bay of Plialeriirn. Ho 
now resolved upon an engageinent with 
tho Greek fleet. {See Thkmtstoclkk.) 
Xerxes witnessed, from a lofty seat on 
one of the declivities of Mt. Aegaleos, the 
defeat of his fleet at Salarnis. He 
now became alarmed for his own safotv, 
and leaving Mardonliis with 309,000 
troops to complete tho conquest of 
Greece, with tho remainder sot out on his 
march homewards. He entered Sardis 
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towardfl the end of the yfear 480. In the, husband of Creusa, the daughter of 
following year, 479, the war was con- Krochthous, by whom he became the 
tinued Im Greece, but Mardonlus was father of Achaeus and Ion. Others state 
defeated at IMataea by the combined that after the death of his father, Hellon, 
forces of the (J reeks, and on the same day Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by 
another victory waa gained over the his brothers, and went to Athens, where 
J Persians off Mycale In Ionia. We know| ho married the daughter of Ercchthous. 
little more of the personal history of After the death of Erechtheus,* Xuthus, 
Xerxes. He was murdered by Artabanus, being chosen arbitrator, adludged the 
in Ifi/i, after a reign of twenty years. kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, 
Xuthus, son of llcllon, by tlio nymph Cccrops, in consequonce of which ho was 
Orseih, and a brother of Dorus and Aeolus, expelled by the other sons of Erechtheus, 
He was king of Peloponnesus, and the and settled in Aogialus, in Peloponnesus. 


Z&cynthus (Zrmfr), island in the Ionian 
Sea, off tlie coast of Ells, about 40 miles 
in circumference. It contained a town of 
the same name upon the E. coast, the 
citadel of which was called Psqphis. 
Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek 
population at an early period. It is said 
to have derived from Zacynthus, 

a son of Hardanus, who colonized the 
island from Paophis, in Arcadia. It was 
afterwards colonized by Achaeana from 
l^eloponnesus. It formed part of the 
maritime emiiire of Atliens. At a later 
time it was subject to the Macedonian 
mouai(jhs, and on the conquest of Maoo- 
donia by the Homans, passed into the 
hands of the latter. 

Zaleuous, lawgiver of the Epizephyrlan 
hocrlans, Is said to liave been originally a 
slave. Ho (sould not have been a disciple 
of Pvtliogorns, as some \vriters state, since 
be lived upwards of 100 vears before 
l\vthagoraH, The date of the legislation 
of Zalcucus is assigned to 660 B.o. Ills 
c.ode, wliioli w^as severe, Is stated to have 
luicn the first collection of written laws 
that the Greeks possessed. 

Zalmoxis, said to have been so called 
from the boar’s skin (^cLXmos), in which 
he was clothed as soon as ho was born. 
Ho was, according to the story current 
among the Greeks on tho Hellespont, a 
Gotan, W'ho had been a slave to Py- 
thagoras in Samos, but was manumitted, 
and acquired not only wealth, but know- 
l(‘dge from Pythagoras, and from tho 
Egyptians, wliom he visited. He re- 
turned among the Getae, introducing tlie 
civilization and tho religious ideas which 
ho had gained, esiicclally regarding the 
immortality of the soul. Herodotus 
suspects that ho was an indigenous Getan 
divinity. - 

Z&ma RSgla (-S>ha Biar), fortified city 
in the interior of Numidla, on tho borders 
of the Carthaginian territory. Hannibal 
was defeated mmr here by Scipio, and the 
second Punic War was ended, 202 n.c. 

Z61a or Ziela, city in the S. of Poiitus, 
not far S. of Amasia. The district was 
called Zeletis or Zolitis. At Zela the 
Homan general Valerius Trlarius was 
defeated by Mlthridates; but the city is 
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more celebrated for the battle in whlijh 
Julius Caesar defeated Pharnoces, and of 
wliich he wrote tins dispatch to Home: 
IV /M, mvi, vici ( — I came, I saw, I con- 
quered). 

Zdlus, the personification of zeal or 
strife, is described as a son of I^allas and 
Styx, and a brother of Nice. 

Z6no: 1. Founder of tho Stole philo- 
sophy, was a native c4 Citium, In Cyprus, 
and the sou of Mnaseas. By birth, it is 
probable that he was half Semitu!. Hi* 
began at an early age to study the 
writings of the Socratlc philosophers. At 
tho age of 22, or, according to others, of 
.SO years, Zeno was shipwrecked In tlie 
neighbourhood (>f Piraeus; whereupon he 
settled In Athens, and devoted him sell’ 
entirely to philosophy, '^riie weakness of 
Ids health determined him to live 
rigorously and simply; but his desire to 
make himself indopimdent of all external 
eircumstauces led him to attach himself 
to the (^yuic Crates. lie stuiliod under 
various Megane aud Acadcinio philo- 
sophers, for a period of twem v years. 
At Its close, ami after ho had ilcveloiJed 
his philosophical system, ho Ol».^:ed his 
school In the porch adorned v’lth the 
paintings of Polygimtus (Stoa Poocile). 
From this place his disciples were c.illcd 
Stoics. Among the warm admirers of 
Zeno was Aritigonus Goiiatas, king of 
Macedonia. Tho Atheiiiaiis jilaced con- 
fldenco in him, and by a decree of tho 
people, a golden crown and a public burial 
in the Ccramiciis were awarded to him. 
Zeno was b. in 335 B.c. and d. in 263. Ho 
established a complete system of philo- 
sophy, covering logic, epistemology, 
physics, and ethics. It was his ethical 
teaching that most attracted men like 
Seneca at Homo. Zeno’s dicta are trans- 
lated in H. D. Sedgwick’s Marcus 
Aurelius (1921). See W. L. Davidson, 
The Stoic Creed (1907). 2. Elcatio- 

philosopher, was a native of Elea (Velia), 
in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and the 
favourite dlsolple of Parmeuidos. •He 
was b. c. 488 B.O., and at the age of 40 
accompanied Parmenides to Athens, 
where ho resided some time. His love of 
freedom is shown by the comoge with 
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whinh he exposed his life In order to 
deliver his native country from a tyrant. 
Zeno devoted all his energrios to develop 
the philosophical system of Parmenides, 
which he did in a series of famohs para- 
doxes, e.g. Achilles and the tortoise. 
See H. D. P. Lee, Zeno of Elea (1936). 
3. An Epicurean philosopher, a native of 
Sldon, was a contemporary of Cicero, 
who Iieard him when at Athens. 

Z8n6bla, queen of Palmyra. After the 
death of her husband, Odenathus, whom, 
according to some accounts, she assas- 
sinated (A.i). 266), she assumed the 
imperial diadem, as regent for her sons. 
But not content with the independence 
conceded by Gallienus, and tolerated by 
Claudius, she sought to Include all Syria. 
Asia, and Egypt within the limits of her 
sway, and to make good the title which 
she claimed of Queen of the East. She 
was defeated by Aurelian, taken prisoner 
on the capture of Palmyra (273), and 
carried to Rome, where she adorned the 
triumph of her ct)n quoror (274). Her life 
was spared and she passed the remainder 
of h{‘r years wdth her sons In the vicinity 
of Tibur (Tivoli). 

Z§n5ddtus, of Ephesus, grammarian, 
superintendent of the great library at 
Alexandria, fl. under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphua, c. 280 n.c. Zenodotua was 
emidoyod by Piiiladeli)hu8, together with 
Alexander the Aotolian and Lycophron 
the Chalcldlan, to collect and revise all 
the Greek poets. 

Zdph^rlum, ‘the western promontory,* 
the name of several pi'omontorios. The 
chief were: 1. (C. Sniszano), uromontorj 
in Bruttium, forraing the S.E. extremity 
of the country, from which the Locri 
(Q.V.), who set! led in the neighbourhood 
are said to have obtained the name of 
Epizephyrii. 2. Promontory on the W. 
Coast of Cyprus. 3. Tri Cilicia, fur-pro- 
Jectlng promontory, W. of J^rom. Sar- 
pedon. 

Zdphj^rus, the W. wind, is described by 
Hoslod as a son of Astraeus and Eos. 
Zcphyriis and Boreas are mentioned to- 
gether by Homer, and both dwelt in a 
palaee in Thrat-e. Jiy the Harjiy Podnrgc, 
Zephyriis became the father of the horses 
Xantlnis and Baliiis, wliich belonged to 
Achilles; but he was married to Cliloris, 
by whom he had a son Carpus. 

ZSrynthus, town of Thrace, in the terri- 
tory of Acnos, with a temple of Apollo, 
and a cave of Ileeate, who are hence called 
Zerynthlus and Zerynthia respectively. 

ZiStSs and C&l&is, sons of Boreas and 
Orlthyla, frequently called the Boreadae. 
are mentioned among the Argonauts, and 
are described as winged. Their sister, 
•who was married to Phineas, king of 
Salmydossus, bad boon thrown with her 
sons into prison by Phineus, at the 
instigation of his second wife. Here she 
wosTound by Zetes and Calais, when they 
arrived at Salmydessus, In the Argonaiitic 
expedition. They lilierattid their sister 
and her children, gave the kingdom to the 


latter, and sent the second wife of 
Phineus to her own country, Scythia. 
Others relate that the Boreadae delivered 
Phineus from the Harpies. Others, 
again, state that the Boreadae perished 
In their pursuit of the Harpies, or that 
Heracles Killed thorn with Ills arrows near 
the island of Tenos. 

Zethus, brotlier of Amphion ( 9 .?i.). 

Zeugma (mfidern Bdlkia), city of Syria, 
on the borders of Commagene and 
Cyrrhestico, built by Seleucus Nioator, 
on the W. bank of tlie Euphrates, where 
the river was crossed by a bridge of 
boats, which had been constructed by 
Alexander the Groat. 

Zeus, the greatest of the Olympian 
gods, was in origin the chief deity of the 
hollenic invaders of Greece, the personifl- 
cation of the bright sky and perhaps of 
the sky In another mood as sondor of 
fertilizing rain. Ho was soon Identified 
with the principal ohthonlan deity of pre- 
liellenlo Crete, and from this soiirco as 
well as from the Homeric poems, there 
arose, by a natural process, a wealth of 
legend. In classical mythology Zeus was 
a son of Cronus and lihea, a brother of 
Poseidon, Hades, Hostia, Pemeter, Hera, 
and was also married to Ids sister, Hera. 
When Zeus and his brothers overthrew 
Cronus (see Titanes), and distributed 
among themselves the government of the 
world by lot, Poseidon obtained the sea, 
Hades the lower world, and Zeus the 
heavens and the upper regions, hut the 
earth became common to all. According 
to the Homeric account Zeus dwelt on 
Mt. Olympus, in Thessaly, which w’as 
believed to penetrate with its lofty sum- 
mit Unto heaven itself. Ho Is called the 
father of gods and men, the most powerful 
among the immortals. He Is the 8ui)rcino 
ruler, who wdth Ills coiinsid manages 
everything; the founder of kingly power, 
and of law and order, whence Dice, 
Themis, and Nemesis are his assistants. 
Everything good, as well as bad, comes 
from Zeus; he assigns good or evil to 
mortals; and fate itself was subordinate 
to him. Ho is armed with thunder and 
lightning, and the shaking of his aegis 
produces storm and tempest: a number of 
epithets of Zeus, In the Homeric poems, 
describe him as the thiiiiderer, tlie 

f atherer of clouds, and the like. By 
[era he had two sons, Ares and Hephaes- 
tus, and one daughter, Hebo. Cronus 
swallowed his children immediately after 
thoir birth ; but when Rhea was pregnant 
with Zeus, she applied to Uranus and Ge 
to save the life of the child. Uranus and 
Ge therefore sent Rhea to Lyctos, in 
Crete, requesting her to bring up her child 
there. Rhea accordingly concealed Zeus 
in a cave of Mt. Aogaeon, and gave to 
Cronus a stone wrapped up in cloth, which 
ho swallowed in tlie belief that it was his 
son. Otlier traditions state that Zeus 
was born and brought up on Mt. Dicte or 
Ida (also the Trojan Ida), Ithorne In 
Messcnla, Thebes in Boeotla, Aegion in 
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Achaia, or Olenos in Aetolla. Accordine: 
to the common account, however, Zeus 
grew up In Crete. In the meantime 
Cronus, by a device of Metis, was made to 
bring up the children he had swallowed, 
and first of all the stone, which was after^ 
wards set up by Zeus at Delphi. Zeus 
now overthrew Cronus (see Titanjcs), and 
obtained the dominion of the world, and 
chose Metis for hla wife. When she was 
pregnant with Athena, he took the child 
out of her body and concealed it in his 
head, on the advice of Uranus and Co, 
who told liim that thereby ho would 
retain the supremacy of the world. For 
if Metis had given birth to a son, this son 
would have acquired the sovereignty. 
After this Zeus became the father of the 
Ilorao and Moirae, by his second wife 
Themis; of the Charites or Cruces, by 
Furynome; of Fersephone by Demeter; 
of the Muses, by Mnemosyne; of Apollo 
and Artemis by Leto; and of Ilebo, Ares, 
and lllthyia by lleru. Athena was liorn 
out of the head of Zeus; while Hera, on 
the other hand, gave birth to Hephaestus 
without the cc opia.iiuu' of Zeus. The 
family of the Cronidae accordingly 
embraces tlie twelve great gods of 
Olympus (q.v.), Zeus (the head of tlicm 
all), 1‘oseidon, Apollo, Arcs, Ilermes, 
JlcTiliaestus, llestla. Demeter, Hera, 
Athena, Aphrodite, and Artemis. The 
lloniuns ideri tided their Jupiter (q.v.) 
witli tlio Creek Zeus. The (ireek and 
l.atm poets givo to Zeus or Jupiter an 
Immcnbo number of epithets and sur- 
names. Tiie eagle, the oak, and tiie 
summits of mountaiiis were sacred to 
liim, and his sacrifices consisted of goats, 
bulls, and cows. Ills attributes are, the 
sceptre, eagle, thunderbolt, and a figure of 
Victory m his hand, and sometimes also a 
cornucopia. The Olympian Zeus soiiic- 
times wears a wreath of olive, and the 
Dodoiiaenn Zeus n wrcatli of onk leaves. 
In works of art Zeus is generally repre- 
sent(‘d as the omnipotent fatiier and king 
of g«)dH and men, according to the idea 
which had been embodied in the statue of 
the Olympian Zeus by Phidias, lles- 
pecting the Roman god see Jttpitkh. 
See A. B. Cook, Zeus (in 3 vols., 1914-40), 
and Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bouqh 
(3rd cd. in 10 vols., 1911-13), and the 
groat edition of Pausauias. {See Fig. 

Zeuxis, Greek painter, was a native of 
Heraclea m Lucania, and fl. 4 J4-380 n.c. 
He camo to Athens after the beginning of 
the Pcloptmnesian War, when ho had 
already aclncvod a reputation. He lived 
some years in Macedonia, at the court of 
Archelaus, and must have spent some 
time in Magna Graocla, as we learn from 
the story ns pec ting the picture of Helen, 
his masterpiece, w hich ho painted for the 
city of Croton. He was fond of mytholo- 
gical hubjeets (e.g. the Centaurs, and the 
infant Heracles strangling the snake). 
He liked to produce illusions (cf. the well- 
known story of the bird and the granes). 


Zeuxis acquired a fortune by his art. 
The time of his death is unknown. The 
imitation of inanimate objects was a 
department of the art which Zeuxis ami 
his younger rival Parrhaslus appear to 
have carried almost to perfection. 

Zdllus, grammarian, was a native of 
Amphipolis, and fi. in the tlmcf of Philip 
of Maceiion. He was proverbial for the 
asperity with w'hlch he assailed Homer 
and Plato. 

Zdpjrrus: 1. A Persian, sou of Mega- 
byzus. After Darius Hystaspis had 
besieged Babylon for twenty months in 
vain, Zopyrus resolved to gain tho place 
for his master. Accordingly, one day ho 
appeared before Darius, with his body 
mutilated in the most horrible manner; 
both his ears and nose were cut off, and his 
person otherwise disfigured. After ex- 
plaining to Darius his intentions, he fled 
to Babylon as a victim of the cruelty of 
the Persian king. Tho Baiiylonians gave 
him their conihloncie, and placed him at 
the head of their troops. He .soon found 
means to betray the city to Darius, who 
severely punished tlio inhabitants for 
their revolt. Darius appointed Zoiiyrus 
satrap of Bnbylon rfor life, w'ith the 
enjoyment of its revenues. 2. Tho 
Physiognomist, who attributed many 
vices to Socrates, wiiich the latter ad- 
mitted were his natural proiieiisitics, 
but said that they hud been overcome by 
philosophy. 3. A surgeon at Alex- 
andria, tlio tutor of Apollonius Citlensis 
and Posidonius, about tiie beginning of 
the first century b.c. 

Zoroaster, the Zarathustra of the Zend- 
Avesta, and tho Zerdusht of the Persians, 
w.Ts tlio foimder of the Magian religion. 
The time in which he liv^ed is doubtful. 
The chief source of information regarding 
tho teaching of Zoroaster is the A vesta 
(see tho edition of the Zeiid-Ave^ra by J. 
I)arme8teter and L. H. Mills in Sacred 
Jiooks of the East (Oxford i^res." The 
foundation tenet of tliis religion is tho 
dualism of creation — light and darkness, 
evil and good. Tho supremo god is 
Ahura Mazdao (Orrnued), w’ o is con- 
fronted with tiie Power of Evil, his foe 
Angro Mamyush {Ahriman). Tho moral 
tcacliings of Zoroastrianism may bo 
summed up thus: ‘good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds.* The ‘sacred fire* 
forms tho central ritual of tho religion. 
The mlluenco of Zoroastrianism on post- 
Exllic Judaism — especially m th»' realms 
of demonology and eschatology — must 
have been considerable; but whether the 
Resurrection idea w'as borrowed directly 
or indirectly, is not quite tiear. See 
A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroasltr Gi)91) and 
Zoroastnau Studies (11)28). 

Zoslmus, Greek historian who lived in 
the tiino of the younger Thcodoslu.s. Ho 
wrote a instore of tho Roman empire in 
six books, which is still extant. Zosimus 
was a pagan, and comments severely upon 
the faults and crimes of the Christian 
emperors. 
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